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This  book  is  the  history  of  the  beginnings  of  English  Poetry, 
li  is  the  begianiug  also  of  a  history  of  that  poetry  which,  I 
hope,  with  perhaps  too  bold  an  ambition,  to  finish  ii 
to  come.  Life  gives  too  short  a  time  now  for  a  long  work,  bat 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  have  at  least  brought  to  an  end  this  tale 
the  origins  of  English  verse. 

It  begins  in  the  older  England  over  the  sea.  It  ends  with 
the  atwessioD  of  .Alfred.  When  he  came  to  the  throne  in  871. 
literattiTV,  both  Latin  and  English,  bad  perished,  after  a  career 
of  two  hundred  years.  The  final  home  of  both  had  been  Nor- 
tfatunbri^  A  few  years  after  his  accession  the  last  anplun-! 
dt'ted  Beats  of  learning  were  destroyed.  All  the  Muses  wei» 
now  silent  But  before  .Elfred  died  a  new  English  literature 
bod  begun,  and  in  a  new  land,  and  the  King  was  himself  its 
ori^n.  What  had  been  was  poetry ;  this  was  prose.  The 
eouDtrj  of  English  poetry  had  been  Northumbria ;  the  country 
of  English  prose  was  Wessex.  At  this  date,  then,  the  curtain 
Batuially  falls  on  the  first  act  of  this  history.  At  this  date, 
io  cbe  intervals  of  .Alfred's  wars,  it  will  naturally  rise  on  the 
beginning  of  the  second  act 

The  English  literature  of  this  period  is  entirely  poetry,  and 
this  tiooh  is  mainly  dedicated  to  that  poetry.  I  have  not  put 
Asidi;  the  life  of  the  people,  the  Latiu  literature,  or  the  politi- 
cal history  of  England ;  but  I  have  only  spoken  of  them  so  far 
as  tbey  bore  upon  the  poetry  or  illustrated  it.  That  poetry  is 
L  (KTtainly  not  of  a  very  fine  quality,  but  it  is  frequently  re- 
H  narkable.     It  has  its  own  special  qualities,  and  with  the  ex- 
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ception  of  perhaps  a  few  Welsh  and  Irish  poems,  it  is  the  only 
vernacular  poetry  in  Eiirope,  outside  of  the  classic  touguea, 
which  belongs  to  so  early  a  time  aa  the  seventh  and  eighth 
centuries.  The  Welsh  and  Irish  poems  are  few,  problematical, 
and  their  range  is  limited ;  hut  the  English  poems  are  numer- 
ous, well  authenticated,  and  of  a  wide  and  varied  range.  In 
these  two  centuries  our  forefathers  produced  examples,  and 
good  examples  for  the  time,  of  religious,  narrative,  elegiac, 
descriptive,  and  even,  in  some  sort,  of  epic  poetry.  This  is 
a  fact  of  singular  interest.  There  is  nothing  like  it  —  at  this 
early  period  —  elsewhere  in  Europe.  But  the  interest  is  even 
greater  when  we  consider  this  poetry  in  connection  with  the 
whole  of  English  song.  It  will  be  seen  that  .a  great  number 
of  the  main  branches  of  the  tree  of  English  poetry  had  already 
opened  out  at  this  time  from  the  stem,  and  that  the  ideal  and 
sentimental  elements  of  the  earliest  poetry  have  continued, 
with  natural  changes,  up  to  the  present  day.  Here,  then,  in 
the  two  hundred  years  between  670  and  870,  the  roots  of 
English  poetry,  the  roots  of  that  vast  over-shadowing  tree, 
were  set ;  and  here  its  first  branches  clothed  themselves  with 
leaves.  Here,  like  the  oaks  of  Dodona,  it  began  to  discourse  its 
music ;  and  there  is  not  a  murmur  unw  of  song  in  all  its  imme- 
morial boughs  which  does  not  echo  from  time  to  time  with  the 
themes  and  the  passion  of  its  first  melodies.  Here,  too,  we 
can  best  discern,  and  here  isolate  most  easily,  those  elements 
in  English  character  which,  existing  before  the  raee  was  mixed, 
have  been,  not  the  cause  of  our  poetry,  but  the  cause  why  the 
poetry  has  been  of  so  high  an  excellence,  —  that  steady  con- 
sistency of  national  character,  that  clinging  through  all  diffi- 
culty to  the  aim  in  view,  that  unrelenting  curiosity,  that  desire 
to  better  what  has  been  don«,  which,  though  not  art  them- 
selves, are  the  effectual  powers  which  enable  art  to  strive,  to 
seek,  and  at  last  to  reach  its  goat. 

Moreover,  no  national  art  is  good  which  is  not  plainly  that 
nation's  own.  In  this  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  of  which  I  write 
we  grasp  most  clearly  the  dominant  English  essence.     The 
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p>rtnr  of  England  has  owed  much  tw  the  different  races  which 
mingled  with  the  original  English  race;  it  has  owed  much  to 
the  different  types  of  poetry  it  absorbed  —  Greek,  Latin, 
WeUh,  French,  Italian,  Spanish — Imt  below  all  these  admix- 
baOf  the  English  n&ture  wrought  its  steady  wilL  It  seized,  it 
tnosmated^  it  modified,  it  mastered  these  admixtures  both  of 
iv^s  and  of  soi^. 

Of  what  kind  the  early  English  poetry  is,  what  feelings 
ius|jired  the  poets,  what  imaginations  filled  their  hearts,  how 
Jul  they  shape  their  wort  —  that  is  the  vital,  the  interesting 
Uttestjoo  ;  and  to  answer  it,  the  poetrj-  itself  must  be  read.  I 
liATe  therefore  not  written  much  about  the  poems,  but  I  hare 
translated  a  great  quantity  of  what  seemed  to  me  not  only 
tiieit  best,  but  also  their  most  characteristic  passages.  I  have 
ilso,  when  they  were  short  enough,  translated  whole  poems 
like  the  fourth  Riddie  and  the  Wanderer. 

Hov  to  tranalate  them  was  my  chief  difficulty.  It  waa 
uceesaiy,  above  all,  that  the  trajislation  should  be  accurate, 
bat  it  was  also  necessary  that  it  should  have,  as  far  as  possible, 
tbe  rhythmical  movement  of  verse.  Of  all  possible  translations 
of  pMttrir,  a  merely  prose  translation  is  the  most  inaccurate. 

Tti«  translations  here  given  are  as  accurate  as  I  could  make 
tbcm.  I  do  not  mean  that  there  are  no  mistakes  in  them,  — 
<rltieh  would  be  an  insolence  I  should  soon  repent.  —  but  I 
infan  that  there  is  nothing  out  of  my  own  fancy  added  to  the 
inosSa^iL  The  original  has  been  rigidly  followed,  and.  for 
^  EUMt  part,  line  for  line.  I  have  nearly  always  bracketed 
i'iMrl«l  words ;  and  the  only  licence  I  have  taken  is  the  intro- 
dartion  of  such  words  as  then  and  (Acre  and  all,  when  I  needed 
*a  adititional  syllable  for  the  sake  of  the  rhythm  which  I 
•dopted.  Permission  to  do  this  was,  I  may  say,  given  to  me  by 
th«  Anglo-Saxon  poets  themselves  ;  it  is  tlieir  constant  habit. 

Then  I  felt  that  the  translation  should  be  in  a  rhytlim 
vhich  shonld  represent,  as  closely  as  I  could  make  it,  the 
oinivement  and  the  variety  of  the  original  verse.  A  prose  tr&ns- 
^Uion,  even  when  it  reaches  excellence,  gives  no  idea  whatever 
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of  that  to  whidh  the  aacient  English  listened.  The  originaL 
form  is  destroyed,  and  with  it  our  imagination  of  the  world  to 
which  the  poet  sang,  of  the  way  he  thougtit,  of  how  he  shaped. 
his  emotion.  Prose  no  more  represents  prjetry  than  architec- 
ture does  music.  Translations  of  poetry  are  never  much  good, 
but  at  least  they  should  always  endeavour  to  have  the  musical 
movement  of  poetry,  and  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  verse  they 
translate. 

A  translation  made  in  any  one  of  our  existing  rhyming 
metres  seemed  to  me  as  much  out  of  the  question  as  a  prose 
translation.  None  of  these  metres  resemble  those  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  poetry ;  and,  moreover,  their  aasociations  would  modern- 
ise the  old  English  thought.  An  Anglo-Saxon  king  in  modem 
Court  dress  would  not  look  more  odd  and  miserable  than  an 
Anglo-Saxon  poem  in  a  modern  rhyming  metre.  Blank  verse 
is  another  matter.  It  frequently  comes  near  to  the  "short 
epic  line  "  of  Cynewulf,  but  it  fails  in  the  elasticity  which  a 
translation  of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  requires,  and  in  itself  is  too 
stately,  even  in  its  feminine  dramatic  forms,  to  represent  the 
cantering  movement  of  old  English  verse.  Moreover,  it  is 
weighted  with  the  sound  of  Sliakspere,  Milton,  or  Tennyson, 
and  this  association  takes  the  reader  away  from  the  atmosphere 
of  early  English  poetry.  I  f«lt  myself  then  driven  to  invent 
a  rhythmical  movement  which  would  enable  me,  while  trans- 
lating literally,  to  follow  the  changes,  and  to  express,  with 
some  little  approach  to  truth,  the  proper  ebb  and  flow  of 
Anglo-Saxon  verse. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  line  is  divided  into  two  halves  by  a  pause. 
The  first  half  has  two  "measures."  and  the  first  syllable  of 
these  is  accented,  or  "  stressed,"  The  second  half  has  the  same 
number  of  measures  and  accents.  The  binding  together  of 
these  two  halves  is  doue  by  alliteration.  Generally  speaking, 
the  two  accented  syllables  in  the  first  half  and  one  of  the  ac- 
cented syllables  in  the  second  half  begin  with  the  same  conso- 
nant or  with  any  vowels ;  almost  always  with  different  vowels. 
Frequently,  however,  there  is  only  one  alliterated  syllable  in 


thf  &nt  half  of  the  line.     Uaaccented  syllables,  the  greater 

number  o(  which  were  placed  at  the  begiuuing  of  the  second 

iiiil  line,  after  the  pause,  tilled  tip  the  line.     One  school  of 

jwtg,  of  whom  CynewTiIf  was  the  chief,  used  a  short  line,  with 

fev  slurred  syllables.     Another  school  which  has  been  called 

tiw  Caedmonian  School  used  a  line  with  a  varying  number  of 

nuccented  syllables,  and  as  a  great  number  of  these  were  often 

tuerted,  the  line  baa  been  called  the  "long  epic  line''  in  con- 

trart  with  Cynewulfs    shorter  line.     A  poet   of  this  school 

(ould  use  the  shorter  line  when  be  pleased.     He  might  have 

J  line  of  only  eight  syllables,  or  one  of  three  times  that  length, 

>i[i3,DdiQg  it  to  express  his  swelling  passion,  or  contracting  it 

w  suit  a  sharp  question  or  a  concise  description.     The  variety 

Iben  of  the  line  was  great,  and  ita  elasticity.    It  was  capable 

of  rapidity  and  solemnity ;  and  its  harmony  and  order  were 

iemred  by  the  last  alliterated  stress  being  on  the  first  syllable 

"f  the  last  word  but  one  of  the  fuU  liue. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  fulfil  these  needs  and  follow  these 
pwuliarities,  I  chose,  after  many  experiments,  the  trochaic 
movement  used  in  this  book,  eEtch  half-line  consisting  of 
irochees  following  one  another,  with  a  syllable  at  the  end, 
chiefly  a  long  one,  to  mark  the  division  of  the  line.  I  varied 
the  line  as  much  as  I  could,  introducing,  often  rashly,  metrical 
rhanges ;  for  the  fault  of  this  movement  is  its  monotony.  I 
hare  Bometimeis  tried  an  iambic  movement,  but  rarely ;  for 
ttiia  trgchaic  line  with  a  beat  at  the  end  of  each  half-verse 
swmed  to  me  to  get  the  nearest  to  the  sound  of  the  Aiiglo- 
^lon  line,  even  though  it  ia  frequently  uii-similar  to  that  liue 
iti*lf.  I  used  alliteration  whenever  I  could,  and  stressed  as 
much  as  possible  the  alliterated  words,  and  I  changed  the 
li-n?tb  of  the  line  with  the  changes  of  the  original.  But 
»lien  I  could  not  easily  alliterate  my  line  or  stress  the  aJlit- 
'mted  word,  I  did  not  try  to  do  so.  It  was  better,  I  thought, 
to  give  literally  the  sense  and  the  sentiment  of  the  original 
tlian  to  str^u  them  or  lose  them  by  a  rigid  adherence  to  allit- 
eration  and  accent     I  have  made  clear  the  division  of  the 
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Anglo-Saxon  line  by  leaving  a  space  in  the  midst  of  each  line 
of  my  translation.  The  two  half-lines  are,  of  course,  intended 
to  be  read  right  across  the  page,  with  a  alight  pause  upon  the 
apace  between  them.  I  think  the  method  used  is  on  the  whole 
the  right  method,  but  I  am  by  no  means  satisfied  with  what 
I  have  done.  I  submit  it  with  much  deference  to  those  who 
understand  the  difficulties  of  such  a  translation. 

This  book  is  written  from  the  literary  point  of  view,  and 
desires,  above  all,  to  induce  English-speaking  folk  to  rever- 
ence, admire,  and  love  the  poetry  which  their  fathers  wrote  in 
old  time,  since  it  is  wortliy.  I  have  not  therefore,  except 
when  I  thought  it  necessary,  entered  into  the  critical  or  scien- 
tific questions  which  hum  like  bees  around  the  poems.  On 
these  questions  a  great  number  of  books,  reviews,  and  pam- 
phlets have  been  written.  I  have  not  avoided  this  side  of  the 
matter  from  any  want  of  gratitude  to  the  critics,  or  from  any 
lack  of  appreciation  of  the  work  of  Anglo-Saxon  scholars. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  my  duty  and  my  pleasure  to  acknowl- 
edge, that  were  it  not  for  the  intimate  and  exhaustive  labour 
of  German,  English,  and  American  scholars,  a  book  like  this, 
which  views  the  poetry  of  the  ancient  English  only  as  literar 
ture,  could  not  have  been  written  at  all,  or,  at  least,  not  on  any 
sure  foundation.  No  translation  worth  reading,  or  giving  a 
clear  representation  of  what  the  Anglo-Saxon  poets  thought 
or  felt,  could  have  here  been  made,  had  it  not  been  preceded 
by  the  long,  careful  and  penetrating  labour  of  the  philologists ; 
nor  could  any  just  literary  estimate  of  the  poems  or  any  use- 
ful arrangement  of  them  have  been  worked  out  in  this  book, 
without  the  minute  and  accurate  toil  expended  on  them,  and 
on  their  subjects,  sources  and  dates  by  a  multitude  of  critics 
among  whom  the  Germans  are  pre-eminent.  Moreover,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  labour  and  genius  of  the  later  historians  of 
early  England,  especially  of  Mr.  Green,  1  could  not  have  had 
the  materials  for  binding  up,  as  I  have  tried  to  do,  the  poetry 
of  England  with  the  history  of  England. 

I  cauDot,  so  numerous  are  they,  mentiou  the  sumy  scholars 


to  whom  my  thanks  ure  due,  but  my  gratitude  to  them  is  none 
rhs  leas.     VThere  I  have  specially  uaed  the  work  of  any  one 
(if  tbirMB  I  have  acknowledged  it  in  the  text.     Two,  however 
above  all,   ought  to   be  thanked    by  me,  as  they  have   been  i 
tLinked  by  all  who  have  cared  for  ancient  English  poetry,  J 
Professor  Grein  is  gone  from  lis,  but  he  will  never  be  forgot- 1 
ten.     To  Ilia  Dictionary  I  owe  my  first  interest  in  the  Anglo-  1 
Saxon    language,  my   first  understanding   of   its    power  and  T 
rharm.     To  his  translation  of  the  poems  into  German  I  owe  J 
my  tiret  appreciation  of  tlie  poetry  of  early  England.    The  I 
Rading  of  that  translation  made  me  eager  to  read  the  poems  I 
In  the  original,  and  I  could  not  rest  till  I  was  able  to  do  so. 
Wbea  I  had  read  them  1  could  not  rest  till  1  had  written  this  1 
book.    The  other  scholar  to  whom  this  book  owes  so  much  is  \ 
Professor  Wfilker.     He  needs  no  praise,  but  he  may  take  grat-  i 
itnde  from  me.     Had  it  not  been  for  his  Oi-vndriss  zvr  Oe- 
KhiclUf  der  angeUiidmachev.  LiUeratur,  one  like  myself,  who  ] 
in  life  began  to  read  the  Anglo-Saxon  literature,  could  never 
have  found  his  way  through  the  tangled  mazes  of  Anglo-Saxoa   , 
criticism,  nor  known  what  to  look  for,  nor  where  to  find  his 
wants  fulfilled.     I  cannot  understand  why  the  University  Pro- 
fessors of  Anglo-Saxon  in  this  country  do  not  have  that  book 
tmtslated.  and  edited  up  to  date, 

1  was  fortunate  enough  while  these  pages  were  passing 
through  the  press  to  be  in  time  to  see  Professor  Earle's  book, 
TV  Dteda  of  Beowulf,  and  though  I  do  not  agree  with  his 
llwory  of  the  origin  of  the  poem,  I  wish  to  thank  him  for  hav- 
ing, by  his  translation  and  notes,  made  Beowulf  a  more  literary 
possession  for  the  English  people.  I  have  also  to  thank  Mr. 
Gollancz  for  permitting  me  to  use  the  early  proof  sheets  of  his 
«dition  of  the  Christ.  I  saw  these  sheets  after  I  had  made  the 
tnnglations  of  the  Christ  contained  in  this  book,  and  before  he 
W  re-written  his  translation  as  it  now  appears.    I  made  some 

Ictangea  in  my  translation  and  adopted  some  of  his  phrases.    I 
•ho  adopted  his  new  division  of  the  poem,  and  his  ending  of  . 
it  at  line  1663.     Since  then  his  book  has  been  published,  and 
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TTte  Exeter  Book  formed  part  of  the  library  which  Leolric.  the  B 
bishop  of  Exeter,  collected  aod  left  to  Itia  cathedral  church,  h 
logned  it  himaelf  aa  a  Mycel  Englisc  f>oc  bt  gehu>ilcum  tn'iiruni  <, 
wisan getBorht :  "A  mickle  English  book  on  all  kinds  uf  things  v 
in  verse."  It  is  atill  kept  in  EieMr  Cathedral,  and  has  been  there,  i 
Leofrlc  died  In  1071,  for  821  years.  It  is  a  varied  anthology,  and  c 
tains  poems  which  range  from  the  eighth  to  the  tenth  or  eleventh  centuiy,^ 
One  or  two  may  belong  to  the  seventh  century,  and  some  may  be  of  even 
higher  antiquity.  Wid»itli,  for  example,  may  contain  veises  which  nem 
made  in  the  old  Angle  land  over  the  seas.  Of  the  poems  mentioned  in 
tbeeevolumeB,  itholds,andIgive  them  In  the  order  thoy  ore  in  ihfi  Book: 
The  Christ,  Outhlae,  Azariat.  The  Phirnix,  Juliana,  The  Wanderer, 
Giflt  n/Men,  The  Seafarer,  Widsith,  Fates  of  Men,  Qnomie  FersM,  The 
Panther,  Whale  and  Partridge,  The  Soul  to  its  Body,  Deor,  Iliddles  1-00, 
The  Wife's  Gomplaial,  The  Descent  into  Hell,  Siddle  0\,  The  Message  (^ 
a  Later,  The  Ruin,  Riddles  62-8«.  Others,  either  of  little  value  or  later 
than  the  eighth  oentury,  are  also  contained  in  it 

The  Veroelli  Book  waa  discovered  in  the  capitular  library  at  VercelU 
In  Upper  Italy  by  Dr.  Blum  in  the  year  18.^2.  No  one  knows  how  it  got 
there,  but  Wlllker  conjectures  that  a  Hospice  existed  in  that  town  (or 
Anglo-Saxon  pilgrims  who  went  on  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  and  who  croased 
by  the  Mont  Cenis  or  the  Great  or  Little  St.  Bernard  Passes.  A  scanty 
library  may  have  grown  up  there,  and  this  manuscript  have  been  left  to  It 
l^  some  English  voyager.  The  book  is  a  volume  of  Anglo-Saxon  homiliea, 
but  interspersed  among  them  are  six  poems  —  JTie  Andreas.  The  Fates  of 
the  Apostles,  The  Address  of  tht  Soul  to  the  Body,  The  Dream  of  (Ae 
Rood,  The^EUpe^  The  last  is  a  fragment  on  the  Falsehood  of  Men.  The 
handwriting  is  of  the  eleventh  century. 

nu  Manuscript  o/Beovmifia  In  the  British  Museum  (Cotton  Vit«Uhu 
A.  XV.),  and  the  same  MS.  contains  the  poem  of  Judith. 

The  .fuiiintn  JUanuterlpt,  of  the  Caedmonian  po«n».  — H  conlaini 
Genesis,  Exodtia,  Daniel,  Christ  and  .Satan,  and  is  in  the  Bodleian. 

Tao  fragments. —(I.)  The  Fight  at  Finntbarg.  It  only  exists  in  > 
copy  of  it  made  by  Hickes  from  a  leaf  of  parchment  used  in  the  bind- 
ing of  a  manuscript  ^Jwmilies.  This  leaf,  found  in  Lambeth  Palaoo 
Library.  Is  now  Inst,  (ii.)  Two  vellum  leaves  found  by  FrofeBsor  Wer- 
lanff  in  the  National  Library  at  Copenhagen  ContAin  two  fragments  of  a 
poem  to  which  the  name  of  Waldhere  has  been  given. 
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CHAPTER  I 

WIDSITH,    DEOR,    AXD   THE  SCSp 

"WiQMTH  told  his  tale,  unlocked  his  word-hoard,"  is  the 

lifgiUulU^J  of    llie  earliest   poem    we    jjossesa    in  the  English 

t'lugue.     WidsitA  —  that  is,  "the  Far-Traveller"  —  may  be  the 

'Sua!  name  of  the  writer,  or  a  name  which  as  a  wandering  poet 

'<"-  assumed ;  or,  as  it  occurs  only  in  the  introduction,  which  was 

pri>bably  written  much  later  than  the  body  of  the  poem,  it  may 

(kl  a  title  given  to  th^  poet  by  the  writer  of  the  introduction, 

A  this  seems  the  best  explanation  of  the  term.     The  sugges- 

m  that  it  is  another  name  for  Woden,  and  that  Widsith  is 

Jewfore  a  mythological  (lerson,  does  not  seem  to  have  siiffi- 

Rent  ground  for  its  adoption.     He  is  rather  the  "  poetic  repre- 

^DUtive  of  the  singer "  who  loved  to  wander  from  court  to 

imrt  and  land  to  land;  and  his  name,  whether  assumed  by 

I  unueU  or  given  to  him  by  an  after-writer,  expresses  this  very 

well 

The  poem  begins  with  an  introduction  of  nine  lines.  This 
II  followed  by  a  catalogue,  from  the  tenth  to  the  seventy-fifth 
liw,  of  the  various  places  and  kings  and  tribes  that  Widsith 
^  risited.  An  interpolation  then  of  twelve  lines  succeeds, 
iad  may  have  been  inserted  in  the  seventh  centuiy,  and  in 
EnglnniL  The  conclusion  contains  a  personal  account  of  the 
'»  way  of  living  and  of  his  last  journey,  and  this  runs  on 
I  verse  87  to  the  close.'  The  catalq^e  and  the  ^)^sonal 
iTOunt  are  veryold,  oliler_  thaalajn-thing  else  we  have  of 
igli^Saion  poetiy.  and  may  diitejfrom  the  _tinie  when  the 
BgliaKaayatkfipt  their  seats  upon  the  continent.  The  theo- 
Mwincerning  the  origin  and  date  of  tHe  poem  are  numerous, 
id  I  place  in  a  note  at  the  end  of  this  volume  a  short  discussion 
_  I  llicm.  To  treat  of  them  here  would  confuse  the  jjeraonal 
■mjirvBsion  which  the  poem  was  certainly  intended  to  make. 

VwMB  131-131  Me,  it  U  lupposed,  a  later  InUrpoUtlon. 
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The  Preface  (lines  1-9)  which  may  have  been  written  in 
the  uld  Angle-land,  tells  us  that  Widsith,  "  wlio  moet  of  all  men 
visited  kindreds  and  nations,  received  in  the  hall  for  his  sing- 
ing memorable  gifts,"  Born  among  the  Myrgings,'  he  becajue 
the  singer  of  the  court,  and  while  still  young  went,  in  this  capac- 
ity, "  with  Queen  Ealdhild  the  weaver  of  peace,"  the  daughter  of 
Eadwine  and  the  wife  of  Eadgils  Kiag  of  the  Myrgings,  to  seek 
the  home  of  Eormanric  (Ilermanric),  King  of  the  Ostrogoths 
who  lived  "east  from  Ongle";  and  this  was  his  first  journey. 

Here  the  Introduction  ceases,  and  at  the  10th  line  Widsith 
himself,  writing  in  his  old  age,  describes  his  journeys.'  "  Many 
men  and  rulers  I  have  known,"  he  says;  "through  many 
stranger-lands  I   have   fared,  throughout  the  spacious  earth, 

Earted  from  my  kinsmen.  Therefore  I  may  sing  in  the  mead- 
all  how  the  high  burn  gave  me  gifts."  Two  among  the  rest 
were  most  gracious  to  him,  Guthere  the  Bui^ndian,  ''who 
gave  me  an  arm-ring,  no  sluggish  king  was  he.  and  .^Elfwine'  in 
Italy,  Eadwine's  bairn.  He  was  of  aJl  men  swifte.st  of  hand  in 
winning  of  honour,  and_freest  of  heart  in  the  dealingof  rings," 
These  names  occur  in  the  long  list  of  kings  and  trilKis  whom 
he  visited  —  a  list  which  has  certainly  undergone  some  later 
interpolations.  Many  of  the  ancient  names  belong  to  the 
North  German  cycle  of  romance.  A  special  place  is  given  to 
Offa  of  Ongle.     We  hear  also  of  personages  known  to  us  from 

Ithe  poem  of  Beoiculf,  of  Finn,  and  Hnaef,  of  Hrothgar,  Ingeld, 
and  of  the  town  of  Heorot.  It  is  a  list  of  great  importance  for 
the  history  of  the  ancient  tribes  of  Germany  and  for  the  heroic 
B^as  of  that  country,  but  it  has  no  literary  value,  and  no  per- 
sonal interest.  The  personal  interest  comes  in  at  line  87,  after 
an  interpolation  of  twelve  lines.  Widsith  tells  of  his  voyage 
to  Eormanric,  of  his  return,  of  the  welcome  his  lord  gave  nim, 
and  of  the  songs  he  sung  at  home  with  his  brother  bard  Scil- 


DjE  as  £lfre 


1  Tlie  Myrglnfis,  the  dwellers  near  the  mart,  lived  porhain  In  the  Elbe- 
land  betweuD  the  Elbe  and  the  Gyder,  and  were  iieiglilKiiin  of  the  Aii)Cl«, 

>  I  naminie  liere.  tor  literary  purpoBes,  that  the  poem  was  written  by  one  man, 
:r»onal  accounl  of  his  wanderiugs.  In  lliat  way  we  can  sea 
nd  It  ia  the  Hr»t  way  Id  whicli  we  should  look  p* 
It.  ThBcritii-al  eonsi deration  ot  its  gBDUineness cornea  in  atterwardB.  and  will 
be  (ontid  In  a  note  al  tlie  end  ut  this  volume, 

■  On  the  aunpoaltion  that  this  list  is  the  genuine  work  of  Wiclsitfa,  that  it, 
of  a  post  who  In  his  early  youth,  visited  Uemianric,  this  "£1fwine  in  Italv" 
Munot  be  Alboin,  but,  ax  Gaset  nmjectnres,  some  Chief  flghtiiif-  In  Italy, 
prohaUy  dorlne  the  Inroad  ot  Alaric  and  nnder  bis  banner,  In  the  lieginuing 
of  the  filth  century.  If  that  explanation  be  rejected,  the  name  MUwiae,  unleu 
we  advance  the  date  of  the  poem  to  the>e>'ei'"i  mntnrv,  must  have  l>i<en  Int«T- 
ralaUd,  tor  Alboin  died  In  mn,  twff*liundrcd  years  later  than  the  death  of 
I  BamaDrie  (319)  whom  Widwth  says  be  visited  In  his  youth. 
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ling.  The  Httle  tale  is  ao  simple,  so  direut,  and  bo  full  of  the 
detail  of  memory,  that  here  if  anywhere  we  seem  to  get  to  the 
gentiine  matter. 


I 


1. 
II 


For  a  longish  time        lived  I  nith  Eormanric  ; 

There  the  King  of  Gol^ns        wltli  hts  gifts  was  good  to  me ; 

He,  the  Prince  of  bnrg-inilvrcllcra,       gave  to  me  aa  tumlet. 

On  ihe  wliich  600        scats  of  beaten  gold 

ScotM  were,         in  sciliiugB  reckoned.' 

This  I  gave  to  Eadgila,        to  my  lord  wlio  guarded  me  — 

When  I  liomeward  came  —        for  his  own  posseasion, 

For  my  Maater's  meed,         Lord  of  Myr^ngM  he  — 

Since  tie  granted  iand  lo  me,        homeland  of  my  fatbeiB. 

And  another  gift        Ealdbild  gave  to  me. 

Folk  queen  of  the  doughty  men,       daughter  of  Eadwine. 

Over  m«n;  landa        1  prolonged  her  priuw, 

When  so  e'er  in  ringing        I  miml  say  tn  men 

Where  beneath  the  sky        1  had  known  ilip  hcut 

Of  all  gold-embroidered  queens        giving  liivislily  her  glfta, 

Scilling  then  and  with  him  I,         in  a  v»ii>iiig  I'K-ar, 

L[ft«Hl  np  the  lay        to  our  lord  tlie  i^iiiqiuTiT ; 

Loudly  at  the  harping        lilted  high  our  voice. 

Then  our  hearers  many,        haughty  of  their  heart. 

They  that  couth  it  well,        clearly  lald  in  words 

That  a  better  lay       listed  had  they  never. 


The  poem  now  represents  his  further  waiulerings  among  the  • 
Dthic  tribes  that,  one  after  another,  fought  anfl  began  to  settle 
in  the  provinces  of  Italy ;  and  again,  when  he  grew  older,  hia 
Tisita  to  the  Gothic  princes  while  they  were  still  fighting  with 
the  Huns  in  the  dart  woods  about  the  Vistula.  "  Often  was 
battle  fierce,"  he  sings,  "  when  with  hanl  swords  the  host  of 
the  Hreads  had  to  guard  the  old  fatherland  ag:iinst  the  bands 
of  .Etla  (Attila)  all  about  the  Wistla  Wood."  He  names  many 
of  the  warriors  with  whom  he  comjianied,  and  in  whose  camps 
he  sang,  but  most  "  Wudga  and  Hama  "  (both  of  whom  liecorae 
personages  in  the  hero  sagas),  "  not  the  worst  of  my  friends, 
tliough  I  name  them  the  last."  Then  in  four  lines  he  sketches 
that  long  and  dreadful  war  which  the  East  Goten  waged  with 
~"  "iinR,  and  so  great  is  the  power,  even  of  poor  poetry,  that 
e,  as  if  they  were  alive,  Wudga  and  Hama  whirling  the 
for  wife  and  child  in  Wistla  Wood. 

le  poltloiu  of  a  be/lg,  outllDeil  on  the  gold,  wniilil  he  called  nfSllingt  ; 

Iwse  ware  ailgnsled  to  a  rtied  acale  upon  the  weight  of  the  KiUdun,  the 
g  woidd  iMVotne  (1)  a  definite  division  o(  a  ring,  (2)  a  diviiilnn  equal  in 
t  M  a  natidiin,  and  this  Is  the  meaDing  here;  but  »et,  tur  the  wbole 
r,  JSimlUi  Colni,  British  Miueom. 
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Oft  from  their  hosting        hurtling  through  air 
Midal  Uie  fierce  folk        flew  the  epear  yelling. 
EiUea,  they  rulwl        o'er  their  women,  tlieir  men ; 
Oold-wreathen  warriorg,        Wudga  and  Hama. 

Then,  leaving  out  veraea  131-134,  which  are  an  interpolation, 
the  Traveller  ends  his  verses  by  a.  descriptioD  of  the  wandering 
singer  and  of  the  glory  of  hia  art.  Thua,  drifting  on,  the  glee- 
men  rove  through  many  lands  — 

Say  (in  song)  Iheir  need,        speak  aloud  their  tbankword ! 
Always  Siiuth  or  Korthward        some  one  th^y  encounter,  ^m 

Who,  —  f.ir  he  is  learned  in  lays.         lavisli  In  his  giving—        ^M 
Would  before  his  men  of  might        magnify  his  sway,  ^H 

Manifest  lits  uarliihip.  ^H 

TIU  all  flits  away—  ^| 

Life  and  light  lo)»ther —       laud  who  geit(.-th  so 
Hath  beneath  the  heaven         high  estabUshed  power. 

The  poem  liaa  but  little  literary  value,  hut  a  certain  literary 
charm  is  diffused  over  it  by  the  names  it  enshrines  —  names  of 
men  concerning  whom  great  sagas  were  written,  aud  whose 
geats  and  government  made  a  noise  which  filled  the  ear  of  the 
world.  If  the  writer  really  saw  Hermanric  and  Attila  before 
they  became  heroes  of  Teutonic  saga,  we  transfer  to  him  and 
to  his  poem  our  pleasure  in  their  cycle  of  stories.  The  very 
possibility  that  he  saw  these  men  excites  us.  Moreover,  if  we 
consider  the  poem  to  be  of  the  fifth  century,  the  light  of  four 
cycles  of  lays  is  reflected  backwards  upon  it.  Its  names  bring 
before  ua  the  sagas  of  Hennanric,  of  Alhoin,  of  Gudrun,  and 

■  Beowulf;  the  story  of  Offa,  and  of  the  fight  at  Finnaburg.  We 
may  be  said  to  be  present  at  the  hirth  and  to  watch  over  the 
cradle  of  these  great  Teutonic  sagas.  Even  if  the  poem  be  of 
the  seventh  century,  and  these  sagas  are  behind  it  and  not 
before  it,  this  reflected  literary  charm  is  still  present.  All  the 
great  figures  rise  before  our  eyes  as  we  read  their  names  in  the 
dry  detail  of  the  eatiilogue.  We  may  also  bind  it  up  with 
another  fancy  for  which  we  have  a  good  foundation.  We  may 
fairly  imagine  the  delight  of  jElfred  when  be  read  this  poem. 
The  catalogue  of  tribes  and  kings,  the  geographical  details  it 
contains  would  fall  in  with  the  temper  of  the  Iting  who  trans- 
lated and  added  to  Orosius,  who  wrote  down  from  Ohthere's 

■  and  Wulfstan's  lips  their  voyages  to  the  North  Sea,  and  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Vistula,     Moreover,  the  passion  for  roving,  for 

,  adventure,  which  is  keen  above  all  other  nations  in  the  people 
^Ot  OCT  island,  makes  this  poem  representative  of  the  English. 
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Widsith  is  oar  TTlyssea.  "I  liave  fared  through  many  stranger 
hnilllhrough  the  spacioos  earth;  good  and  evil  have  Ikpowii." 
II  it  tbe  true  description  of  a  conuuon  type  of  EnglishDian  in 

■wij  period  of  our  history.  Xor  i^  WicUith's  pleasure  in  his 
■It  or  his  practical  pleasure  in  the  receipt  of  gifts,  less  cliar- 
■Cteristic  of  the  Engbsh.  Bat  tbe  gifts  are  little  in  comparison 
with  hii  joy  in  his  work,  and  his  reverence  fur  it.  Even  great 
bigs  are  but  little,  he  thinks,  without  their  singer.  In  his 
lunils  their  history  lies,  and  their  honour.  Horace  did  not 
ftel  more  strongly  the  need  of  a  sacred  b:inl  to  chronicle  great 
IS  than  did  the  earliest  of  English  poets. 
The  poem  is  then  not  only  the  story  of  wanderings,  it  also 
Atlciies  tbe  life  and  tbe  repute  of  tbe  Scop — tbe  name  giveri 
to  tbe  singer  and  poet  who  was  retained  in  tbe  court  of  a  kinJ 
or  ibe  hall  of  a  great  noble.  He  was  frequently  one  of  tbe 
^giH,aQd  received  money  and  laudrigbt  fi'om  tbe  king.  He 
j»y  LaTe  been,  if  not  a  tbegn,  on  an  equality  with  them;  and 
IS  often,  as  we  see  in  Beowulf,'  a  renowned  captain,  Some- 
tiH,  like  Wiilsitb,  or  perhaps  like  Cynewulf  at  one  period  of 
B  lile,  he  took  to  roving,  and  singing  from  court  to  court.  In 
kis  CishioD  be  became  tbe  travelling  geographer  and  liistorian, 
N  bringcr  of  news,  the  man  who,  by  singing  the  great  deeds 
(firriore  in  various  lands,  knit  together  by  a  common  bond 
rf  silminicion  tbe  heroes  of  diverse  jieoples,  and  made  tbe  great 
kmn  the  common  property  of  the  Teutonic  tribes. 
i^Aa  lftdst(&  is  the  picture  of  tbe  poet  in  bis  happiness,  singing 
^  life  in  a  lyrical  fashion,  (it  has  been  attempted  to  arrange  I 
*  [nen  in  strophes),  so  the  Lament  of  Bear  images  tbe  Scflp 
■  his  sorrow.  This  song  is  much  later,  I  think,  than  Widtith.  I 
t  belongg  to  a  time  when  the  Gothic  cycle  of  lays  bad  at  least 
Mlwjtun,  Hermanric  has  become  legendary.  Theodric  has 
wnit!  the  fabulous  hero.  But  the  prominence  of  the  story  of 
vdand,  and  tbe  mention  of  Qeat,  localise  tbe  poem  among  tbe 
forthern  Teutonic  tribes.  From  these  it  was  brought  to  Eog- 
"i  ifthaps  by  some  belated  Angles,  if  Sweet  be  right  in  bis 
"JiJWture  that  it  may  have  been  eomposed  before  tbe  English 
'mtion.  I  think  it  is  likely  ta  be  much  later,  and  to  have 
I  tD»iIe  in  England  —  it  is  put  hy  some  as  far  on  as  tbe  eighth 
Wtuiy, — hut  no  decision  can  be  come  to  on  the  matter.  Its 
V^  is  remarkable.  It  has  a  refrain,  and  there  is  no  other 
WTEffj^iah  instance  of  this  known  to  us.    It  is  written  la 

'Bwwiai  i*  the  nni 
»»«a.   WlnTievef  1  menti-m 
•■UTM  tliB  bem  la  meant,  his  n; 


I 
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Strophes,  and  Sweet  thinks  that  it  may  be  a  solitary  remnant 
of  a  uuraber  of  English  strophie  lays  which  belonged  to  the 
same  class  as  some  of  the  old  Scandinavian  lays  which  were 
rudely   strophie.'     One   motive,  constant   throughout,   is   ex- 

I  pressed  in  the  refrain.  Thia  dominant  cry  of  passion  makea 
the  poem  a  true  lyric,  and  we  ought  to  look  upon  it  with 
pleasure,  for  it  is  the  Father  of  all  English  lyries. 
Deor  is  not  like  Widsith,  a  treaanre -gifted  singer,  always  in 
favour  of  hia  lord.  Like  the  Wanderer  who  looks  back  with 
mourning  on  the  time  when  lie  was  liis  master's  favourite,  he 
has  been  deprived  of  his  rewards  and  lauds,  and  has  seen  a 
rival  set  above  his  head.  It  is  thia  whirlijig  down  of  Fortune's 
wheel  that  he  mourns  in  his  song,  and  he  compares  his  fate 
to  that  of  others  who  have  suffered,  so  that  he  may  have  some 
comfort.  But  the  comfort  is  stern  like  that  the  Northmen 
take.  Others,  he  thinks,  have  gone  through  great  gi'iefs,  and 
come  out  on  the  other  side  of  them — so  also  may  he  win 
through  his  pain. 

Here  is  the  song,  and  the  legendary  woes  of  which  lie  speaks 
show  that  the  English  knew  the  story  of  Weland  well,  the 
story  of  Geat,  of  Hermanric,  of  Theodric,  and  the  tale  which 
became  in  after  years  the  saga  of  Gudnm  — 

Weland  for  a  nomiin '        fcnew  too  well  ezilel 
Strong  of  Boul  Ihat  earl,        aorrow  sharp  he  bore ; 
To  companlnnHhlp  he  had        care  and  weaiy  longing, 
Wlnter-freeiing  wretchedneBB.        Woe  he  found  again,  ago 
After  that  Nlthhiil        in  a  I4eed  hod  laid  him  — 
Staggering  ainew-wounda  —         aorrow-smitlen  man) 
That  lie  oveiwenl ;  (hit  also  may  L 


Ifot  to  Beadohild 


On  her  soul 
WTien  that  she  was  sura, 
That  with  child  she  was. 
With  a  clear  rpmembrance, 
JTtiUBbe 


Of  thlB  meed  of  Hild 


IB  her  brothers'  death 


her  aelf-aorrow, 
wiih  a  Hiirety  far  ttw  great. 
Never  could  she  tliink, 
how  Ihat  came  to  be 
thU  also  ma;  L 

e  from  many  hea.rd  ; 


And  BO  bottomless 


D  Geat  felt, 


t  Oermsn  crlliea  liave  rearranged  the  first  four  Btrojihes,  and  pnl  strophe  4 
luto  tlie  place  »r  nropbe  'i.  Tlie  order  will  Ihcn  be  hsriiinnlDUB.  A  slrophe  ot 
Biz  HuBB  will  be  followed  by  one  o[  five,  twice  ovtr;  lut  I  think  HUllcnhofgave 
up  itiU  needlewi  cbimge. 

'There  are  many  rendlngs  of  this  oligrare  Uqb.  Ab  to  Weland,  Ilild,  and 
()«at,  a  uoie  St  the  end  of  the  volume  treaiii  ot  them. 
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For  *  thirir  winters        did  Theodric  fast 
Kuld  the  MaeriiipB'  bnrg.         Msnj  knew  of  (hat. 
That  be  overwent ;  this  also  laay  L 

We  in  songs  bayie  heard       of  tbe  wolfish  thought 
Thu  Eonnanric  had  1     ,    For  he  owned  the  folk 
Of  the  Gotens'  realm.       Grisly  was  that  king. 
tUnj  k  warrior  sat.        with  his  sorrows  cloaked, 
ffoe  within  his  waiting  1         Wistfully  h*  loii(red 
That  the  kingdom's  king  >        overcome  should  be  t 
That  he  overwent ;  IM*  also  may  L 


I  omit  here  what  seems  a  Christian  interpolation  of  the 
nrdinaiy  gnomic  character.  We  may,  however,  give  thauka  to 
it,  (ot  I  suspect  we  owe  the  preservation  of  this  lyric  ti 
»al  of  the  interpolator  who  saw  in  the  sadness  of  Dei 
opportunity  for  introducing  his  gentle  plirases  on  the  vanit; 
of  life  and  the  mercy  of  God.  The  rest  is  Deor's  own.  Th'_ 
'Beorrenda  who  conquered  Deor  may  be  the  Horaut  of  the 
Guiinm  s^a  of  whom  it  is  said  that  he  bound  all  men  with 
hi  song,  that  the  beasts  who  listened  to  him  ceased  to  graze 
in  the  woods,  and  the  worms  and  fishes  forgot  their  daily  work 
Q  fais  singing.      "  Now,"  be  says,  ■'  I  will  say  concerning  my- 


self" 


ffhfliim  was  I  Sc6p 
Dear  unto  m;  Lord  I 
Well  my  service  was 
I.iOvinB  was  my  Lord 
Skilleil  in  song  the  m 
That  the  guanl  of  earls 
TTtat 


of  the  Heodeninga ; 
DroT  was  my  name. 
me       many  winters  through  ; 

till  at  last  Heorrcndn,  — 
I  —        seized  upon  my  land-right 
granted  erst  to  me. 
overwent ;  thi$  also  may  I. 


I  With  this  aong  begins  tuid  ends  the^01_d  EpgUahJjxio. 
lave  ID  Alt^lD-saxon  aTew  elegiac  [loems  of  fine  quality,  hut  j 
the  true  lyric  —  short,  at  unity  with  one  thought,  with  one  cry 
of  joyful  or  sorrowful  passion  —  does  not  occur  again  till  long  | 
after  the  Conquest. 
■       We  have  yet  another  sketch  of  the  Sc3p  which  we  may  well 
■  beside  the  sketches  in    WidtUh  and  in  Deor,  though  it 
elcngs  to  a  later  time  in  Anglo-Saxon  literature.     It  is  the 
b[Iit;-niutb  riddle  of  CjTiewulf  which  Dietrich  has  happily 
a  the  Wandering  Singer  — 

'  I  have  Introduced  king  Into  the  text 
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^theling  am  I,        aiid  to  enrla  am  known  ; 

And  not  rarely  do  I  rest         with  the  rich  and  with  the  poor ; 

Midflt  the  Folks  I'm  famoos.         Widely  fares  (through  hall)- 

And  for  me  a  foreigner,'         rather  than  for  hiends  — 

Loud  the  plunderers'  applatise,        if  that  I  should  have 

Glory  in  the  Burgs       or  tlie  goods  that  shine. 

Also  very  great  the  love         that  well-witted  men 

Have  oE  meeting  me.       1  to  many  folk 

Wisdom  do  unveil.        Not «  word  on  earth 

Then  la  said  by  any  man.         Though  the  sons  of  men, 

Though  the  Earih-indweliers,       eagerly  seek  after 

Footprints  that  I  leave,         frequently  I  hide, 

From  all  men  that  are,        my  (unfollowed)  way. 


I 


If  this  riddle  be  by  Cynowtilf,  aa  I  thiuk  it  is,  he  sketches 
in  it  his  own  position  and  temperament,  and  with  that,  the 
position  and  temperament  of  the  Scop.  He  was  not  only 
I  ennobled  and  at  home  with  the  rich,  but  also  sang  with  the 
poor  and  stayed  in  tlieir  houses.  He  loved  to  win  gifts  and 
rings,  and  to  excite  the  warriors  wlio  roved  for  plunder;  but 
jhe  sang  a  different  kind  of  song  to  the  elder  and  wiser  men. 
And  we  may  judge  from  all  that  is  left  to  us  that  these  songs  of 
1"  wisdom"  wei'e  the  great  sagas  like  Beowulf,  tales  of  law  and 
'justice  and  noble  war;  sometimes  riddles  and  gnomic  verses 
iitted  for  well-wjtted  men ;  even  songs  of  history  like  that  of 
WidsUh;  and,  when  he  had  so  sung,  all  men  sat  silent,  listen- 
ing. Moreover,  he  was  eagerly  sought  after,  but  it  was  often 
his  habit,  like  many  of  his  clan,  to  hide  himseli  in  solitude, 
musing  like  his  fellow  in  Beowulf  on  new  poems ;  or  indulging 
tlie  melancholy  found  in  tlie  Lament  of  Dear,  and  which  lay 
deep  in  the  temperament  of  Cynewulf.  Of  this  there  is  ample 
proof  at  the  end  of  the  Eleiie.  In  that  poem  Cynewull 
sketches  his  early  life  as  a  poet.  Once  he  received  Treasures 
and  appled  gold, — omie  his  youth  was  swift  and  happy,  but 
now  all  joy  was  fled  away,  and  sore  had  been  hia  trouble.  But 
at  last,  when  he  seemed  to  have  lost  the  art  of  weaving  words, 
God  "  unbound  his  breast,  unlocked  the  craft  of  song,  and 
again  he  practised  with  delight  his  vexing."  Cynewulf  had 
been  then  a  Sc8p  attached  to  a  court,  and  also  a  wandering 
singer.  He  had  had  his  pleasure  and  also  his  pain  —  had  been 
"Widsith  and  Deor  in  one. 

I     When,  however,  we  meet  with  the  wandering  Scop  we  meet 
With  that  whiuh  is  not  usual.     His  place  was,  generally,  like 


■  Hie  pruHtge  la  iDoat  <llfBrult.  It  menna,  according  to  my  translatlni 
I  read /rmid I'm  inslsad  ol  /rrmilen  —  that  tlie  warrkira  enjoy  the  aingi 
Kranger.  sluice  he  U  new  to  tbem,  more  than  the  aingiug  of  tlieli  own  I 
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Deor'e,  a  fixed  place,  with  au  appointment  of  food  and  money 
or  land  wliich  attached  him  to  the  court  of  the  chieftain  or 
tmg.  Wlien  he  wandered,  it  was  either  from  a  roving  spirit,  or 
u  ui  attendant  on  an  emtaasage,  like  Widaith,  or  because  mis- 
fortune had  befallen  hia  lord,  like  the  "  Wanderer,"  or  becaitse, 
likf  Dror,  he  was  dispossessed  by  a  rival, 
r    Below  the  Sc6p  there  were  a  great  nurater  of  inferior  singers 

iilio  BoAe  it  their  business  to  go  from  place  to  plaue,  to  whom 
tbe  name  of  Scop  was  not  given  —  who  did  not  shape,  but  siing 
itai  which  had  been  shapen  by  the  So&p.  These  were  the 
^mueo,  though  their  name  is  sometimes  given  to  the  Scop  — 
»nd  in  later  Anglo-Saxon  times,  they  were  not  unfrequently 
•Mompanied  by  jugglers,  tumblers,  and  wrestlers.  These  two 
—the  Swip  and  the  gleeman — were  professional  persons,  but 
thfj  were  not  the  oidy  singers.  Almost  every  one  made  verses 
or  lang  them.  Heroes  in  the  midst  of  battle  sang  as  they 
idranaeci,  like  Harold  Hardrada  at  Stamford  Bridge ;  Vikings, 
u  they  dntve  their  ships  through  the  gale  or  stormed  a  town 
Bn  tbfl  river,  shouted  their  hyinn  of  defiance  to  the  sea,  or  their 
praisM  of  their  ship,  or  the  battle-stroke  of  the  moment.  War- 
iIms  chanted  their  deetls  of  the  day  in  the  hall  or  the  camp  at 
Biglit, la  Woden's  chostTi  did  in  Valhalla.  The  old  chiefs  saug 
thf  gioty  of  their  youtli-  Their  very  swords  and  spears  were 
tWugbt  to  sing.  The  spear  yells,  the  sword  shouts  in  battle. 
Ttfa,  the  wanderer  who  came  into  the  hall  to  claim  hospitality 
liis  stave  of  tlianks,  or  versed  for  the  chief  in  the  high 
wat,  wlio  he  was.  Tlie  king  himself  often  broke  in  with  his 
We,  and  seized  the  harp  as  Hrothgar  did  in  Heorot.  Even  the 
prewhepB  afterwards,  like  Ealdlielm,  sang  ancient  songs  lu  tlie 
poWic  irays  to  draw  the  people  round  them.  In  the  women's 
cbMEbers,  also,  the  old  lays  were  sung,  .^Ifred,  we  are  told, 
"•"B  tlie  ballads  of  his  people  at  his  mother's  knee.  At  the 
[■*>**  of  the  commoner  folk  it  was  the  same  as  in  the  noble's 
^'L  Preedmen,  peasants,  even  the  serfs,  sent  round  the  harp. 
{*<  n  hear  from  the  Caedmon  story  in  Baeda),  telling,  as 
Giwl(  utij  Rtinian  did,  alternate  tales.  Tlie  player  beat  the 
™p  in  time  with  the  thoughts  and  images  of  his  song;  his 
'J™*  rang  out  the  alliterated  words  and  the  accented  syllables 
Motile  verses.  Gesture  accompanied  and  exalted  the  things 
'***Wbed.  The  listeners  often  joined  in,  moved  to  excitement, 
■f  <!  a  whole  chorus  of  voices  filled  the  hall,  the  monastery,  or 
we  fann-biiihling. 

«tbe|)tacti(!eoftheart  was  widely  spread,  so  was  it  greatly 
™^™»(l    The  very  uaiue  of  ScGp,  like  the  independent  word 
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Poet,  brought  the  miDds  of  those  that  hearil  it  back  to  the 
I  Shaper  of  the  universe,  who  hiiuifelf  gave  the  art  of  song.  Sara 
was  Odiu's  daughter  among  the  Northmen.  The  view  of  ihe 
Greeks,  of  Houier,  that  the  minstrel's  iuapiration  and  invention 
were  divinely  given,  was  held  by  our  English  forefathers.  We 
are  told  in  Baeda's  story  of  the  poet  Caedmon  that  all  men 
held  his  gift  to  be  divinely  giveu  liim  of  the  Lord.  Cyuewulf, 
as  I  have  quoted  above,  says  that  "  God  unlocked  his  breast 
and  gave  him  back  the  power  of  song."  In  the  Gnomic  Verses 
this  opinion  is  combined  with  the  thought  that  the  poet  ia  less 
troubled  with  selfish  and  tormenting  thought  than  other  men, 
because  he  has  so  many  human  things  to  think  of.  "To  all 
men,"  the  versifier  says,  "  wise  words  are  becoming  ;  a  song  to 
the  gleemen  and  wisdom  to  men.  As  many  as  men  ai-e  on  the 
earth,  so  many  are  their  thoughts ;  each  to  himself  has  a  sepa- 
rate soul.  So,  then,  he  who  knows  many  soii^  and  can  greet 
the  harp  with  his  hands,  hath  the  less  of  vain  longing,  for  he 
hath  in  himself  his  gift  of  joy  which  God  gave  to  him."  The 
jnyousness  of  the  gift  is  expressed  by  many  words.  Song  and 
music  are  almost  synonymous  with  gleo  and  wynn  and  dream, 
with  glee  and  delight  and  joy.  The  lay  is  in  Beowulf  the  ficoJ- 
gamen.  the  rapture  of  the  hall.  The  harp  is  the  wood  of  social 
joy,  the  wood-beam  of  delight.  Playing  and  singing  are  — 
"to  awake  the  joyous  wood,  the  rapture  of  the  harp,  to  rouse 
the  happy  lay,"  to  practice  the  "glee-craft,"  to  have  the 
"jocund  gift  of  poesy."  Wisdom  and  prophecy  are  by  other 
words  connected  with  song  ajid  poetry. 

When  we  travel  as  far  back  as  we  can  go  with  certainty  — 
to  the  times  when  literary  men  in  Rome  discussed  the  Oer- 
mani'a,  we  find  the  Teutonic  tribes  harpists  and  singers  of 
verse.  "They  are  a  fair-haired  folk,"  says  Tacitus,  "blue- 
eyed,  strongly  built,"  and  he  tells  of  their  love  of  song.  "They 
celebrate,  in  ancient  lays,  Tuisco,  their  earth-born  god,  (that 
ia,  whom  the  Germans  thought  to  have  sprung  out  of  the  earth 
where  they  dwelt,  so  long  was  it  since  they  had  settled  there), 
and  Mannus  his  son,  tJie  forefathers  and  founders  of  their 
race."  "Their  legends  say  that  Hercules  had  been  among 
them,  and  they  call  on  his  uame  above  all  others  in  their  war- 
songs  when  they  march  to  battle,"  Other  battle  hymns  were 
accompauied  by  the  loud  beating  of  the  spears  of  the  host 
against  their  shields,  or  by  the  roaring  sound  the  warriors 
made  when  they  laid  their  lips  to  the  upper  rim  of  the  shield 
And  hummed  into  it  and  over  it.  With  this  music  they  kindled 
themselves  to  battle,  and  according  to  its  tone  they  foretold 
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tlic  issue  of  the  fight.  In  the  AnnaU,  we  hear  of  the  larger 
type  of  poetry,  of  the  heginninga  of  the  sagas.  They  have 
wngs,  Tacitus  writes,  in  honour  of  their  deliverer  Arminius ;  • 
tiifre  are  other  pieces  also  which  they  sing  in  their  bivouacs 
ttd  U  their  feasts. 

All  this  music  and  verse  was,  as  we  see,  already  old  in  the  l 
bteof  Tacitus,  and  belonged  to  religion  and  to  war  —  a  music  I 
solemn  ceremonies,  sorrowful  or  festival  "Of  all  cere- ' 
mies,  going  into  battle  was  the  most  religious,"  save  perhaps 
ttit  other  great  ceremony  which  was  always  attended  by  songs 
the  burial  of  a  king  or  herOj  an  instance  of  which  we  have 
the  closing  lines  of  Beowrdf. 

For  1900  years,  then,  we  know  that  the  English  race  has 
vfen  a  singing  folk,  and  though  we  are  not  alone  in  that 
"*  racteristic,  we  are  almost  alone  in  this,  that  we  possess  in 
own  language  products  of  that  singing  temper  in  poems 
:  those  of  Widsith  and  The  Fight  at  Finnaburg  wliioh  may 
^refrom  the  fifth  to  the  seventh  century.  Moreover,  there 
lays  imbedded  in  the  Beowulf  which  seem  to  go  back  to  a 
!  more  remote  antiquity. 

H  this  be  tme,  if  we  may  venture  to  speak  of  any  of  our 
Detn-  as  continental,  the  poems  make  us  understand,  better 
any  historical  statement  can  do,  that  the  first  English 
not  in  Britain,  but  in  the  Low  Butch  lands  and  l>en- 
- — — that  there  was  an  England  there  before  our  Eng- 
■bA  The  first  emigration  was  to  Britain,  the  second  to 
■erica.  And  as  the  Pilgrims  —  and  I  nse  a  fine  comparison 
Freeman's  —  "took  with  them  to  America  the  Bible,  an  old 
iperc,  their  batla<ls,  the  Geata  of  English  soldiers  and 
liloffl,  in  the  memory  of  nurses,  children,  and  women,  so  the 
Bgliab  brought  to  Britain,  in  that  first  pilgrimage,  Widniih, 
"w«iy;  774«  Fight  at  Fitnisburg."  '  Many  other  lays,  no  lioulit, 
■"  *ith  them,  but  their  verse.  Time,  too  greedy  of  the  ex- 
devourcd  with  privy  paw,  and  nothing  said." 


nhaa  V 


JiS 


in  vbkb  hi 


a  short  eiaa;  In  the  i 


applem. 


^  tba  Corp.  Pnel, 


it  adds 


.  .   „„_  [deotical  wfth 

!,  and  (here  is  niiich  probability  In  the  argumviit 

.  ._... e  gre&t  >Wry,  and   a?  new  Interest  to  the  state: -. 

■Ui.  Tbs  Roman  soldiers  may  then  birre  beard  the  earliest  lays  nf  Ibe  Vol- 
■  UkI  Nlliluiie  BHKO-  ArmlaliiB.  "  can^iir  adliuc  barbnros  spnd  gentes." 
'learnol  find  ibH  passage;  I  qnote  frbm  memory.  I  may  as  well  say  in 
'"Ml  that  the  mentino  o[  Attlla  in  Widailh,  in  our  earliast  KDjcllah  poem, 
IJfM perhaps  before  the  EnBliBh  left  for  Britsln,  add^  an  additional  interest 
'1'<  Hodgkin's  theory  ibat  it  wu  the  pressure  of  tbe  Huns  at  the  back  ot  tlie 
"maaa  tribes  which  was  the  Baitse  ol  the  EnBtish  migration.  Two  ereat 
OE  peonies  arose  then  Irom  the  nerce  driving  ol  tbe  Hnns- 


I 


—  the  VeuB- 


CHAPTER  n 


BEO"VrULF 


Lttrodiiction 


The  Beowulf  MS.  (Cotton  Vitellius  A.  xv.)  was  one  of  those 
collected  by  Sir  Koberl  Cotton.  It  was  in  Little  Deans  Yard, 
Westminster,  when  the  fire  which,  in  1731,  destroyed  bo  many 
manuscripts  took  place,  and  was  fortunately  among  those 
which  were  not  fatally  injured.  In  17d3,  having  spent  some 
time  in  the  old  dormitory  at  Westminster,  it  was  transferred 
to  the  British  Museum. 

In  1705  Wanley,  employed  by  Hickes,  the  Anglo^axon 
scholar,  to  make  a  catalogue  of  the  old  northern  books  in  the 
kingdom,  discovered  the  poem  of  Beowulf  in  the  Cottonion 
library  and  calls  it  a  tractalus  nfitiiligsimim  poetici  acriplus.  It 
is  a  parchment  codex,  and  the  handwriting  of  the  two  copyists 
is  of  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century.  Thorkelin,  a  Danish 
scholar,  had  two  copies  of  it  ni;ide  in  1786,  and  published  the 
whole  of  it  for -the  lirst  time  iii  181.5.  This  etiition  made  the 
poem  known,  and  it  was  discussed  in  English  and  foreign 
reviews.  Meantime,  in  1805,  Sharon  Turner  gave  the  first 
account  of  the  poem  iu  his  history  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
Turner  again,  in  1823,  and  Conybeare,  in  1826,  filled  up  that 
account  aud  translated  portioua  of  Bfowvlf  into  English  verse, 
and  in  1833  and  1837  John  M.  Kemble  edited,  with  historical 
prefaces,  and  translated  the  whole  of  the  poem,  This  schol- 
arly book  increased  the  interest  of  foreign  scholars  in  the 
noem;  and,  since  then,  a  great  number  of  editions  and  trans- 
lations have  been  published,  while  the  essays,  dissertations, 
articles,  aud  notices  on  the  poem  and  the  subjects  contained  in 
it,  fill  a  long  list,  and  are  written  by  English,  French,  German, 
i  Dutch,  Danish,  and  American  scholars. 

The  poem,  consisting  of  3183  lines,  is  divided  into  two  parts 

-  an  interval  of  fifty  years,  the  first  containing  Beowulfs 


\ 


pritdteds  against  the  monster  Grendel  and  his  dam,  the  sec- 
MidBmnulTs  conquest  of  the  PiTe-drake  and  his  death  and 
bimai.  The  first  dii-ision  may  be  again  divided  into  two  — 
Hie  %bt  with  Grendel,  and  the  fight  with  Grendel's  mother 
—Mid  some  suppose  that  they  are  due  to  different  hantb. 
Beveral  episodes  are  introduced  which  are  linked  on,  often 
niy  roughly,  to  the  history  of  Beowulf,  and  two  or  threa 
of  ^ete  se«m  to  be  taken  from  other  sagas  of  even  an  earlier 
iXn  than  the  original  lays  of  the  legend. 

The  same  kind  of  controversy  which  has  raged  over  the  com- 
petition of  the  Tliad  and  Ody»»ey  has  raged  dso  over  Jkowutf. 
It i» said  that  it  is  a  single  poem  composed  by  one  man;  and, 
on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  a  poem  built  up,  in  process  of  time, 
hj  fariouB  hands,  and  consisting  of  various  lays  of  different 
tffs;  !uid  this  opinion,  to  take  one  instance,  has  been  worked 
"""    HOltenbof  with  a  minuteness  which  makes  the  most 
demauds  upon  our  credulity-     We  are  to  conceive  first 
Iw  old  lays  by  different  authors,  then  of  a  continuation  of 
of  tbe«e,  and  then  of  an  introduction  to  the  whole  by  two 
ttauthors^     The  fifth — a  reviser — added  another  portion 
dtered  the  prt!%-ious  work  to  suit  his  addition,  and  another 
iwr,  the  sixth  in  the  series,  increased  the  poem  by  episodes 
other  sagas  and  by  Christian  interpolations.     Elaborate 
vmtnts  of  this  kind  are  as  doubtful  as  they  are  interest- 
The  main  point,  however,  seems  clear.      Beotculf  was 
l)t  up  out  of  many  legends  which  in  time  coalesced  into 
Betliing  of  a  whole,  or  were,  as  I  think,  composed  together 
^ajwem  by  one  poet.     The  legends  were  sung  in  tlie  Old 
iglaiid  across  tlie  seas,  and  brought  to  our  England  by  the 
igles,  or  by  that  band  of  Jutes  or  Saxons  whom  many  sup- 
It  to  have  settled,  at  an  early  time,  in  northern  Northum- 
>*■   They  were  then  sung  in  Northumbria,  added  to  by  Nor- 
■obrian  singers,  and  afterwards,  when  Christianity  was  still 
Wig,  compressed  and  made  into  el  poem  by  a  Christian  singer. 
The  first  question  we  have  to  aak  is  with  regard  to  the  date 
1>e  Btory.     Is  it  entirely  mythical  and  legendary,  or  is  there 
TWtual  history  c^ontained  in  it  which  will  enable  us  to  date 
composition  ?     Such  a  connection  with  known  history  has 
a  suggested.    The  Hygelac  of  the  poem,  Beowulf's  lord,  has 
a  identified  with  the  King  Chochilaicus,  who  is  mentioned 
*tie  Binloria  Franconim  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  and  in  another 
Wnicle  —  the  Gesta  Regum  Franconim. 
About  612-520,  when  the  conquest  of  Britain  had  hot  begun, 
tiie  Tiotory  of  the  Britons  at  Mount  Badon  caused  a  long 


paiise  in  the  advance  of  the  English,  we  are  told  that  Chochila- 
icua  made  an  expedition  from  the  modem  Gotaland  to  the  Attu- 
arii  of  the  Frisian  shore  —  the  Het^ai-e  of  the  poem  —  to  plun- 
der and  to  slay.  When  he  was  aBout  to  leave,  having  laden  his 
ships  with  slaves  and  spoil,  the  Frankish  king  Theodoric  sent 
his  son  to  attack  him  with  an  army  of  Franks  ajid  Frisians.  In 
the  battle  Chochilaicus  fell  and  all  the  booty  was  recovered. 

This  affair  is  four  times  mentioned  in  the  poem  of  Beoimtlf, 
if  we  identify  Hygelac  with  Chochilaicus,  We  are  told  that 
fate  carried  away  Hygelac  in  feud  against  the  Frisians.  He 
fell  under  bis  shield.  His  life  and  the  jewelled  collar  he  had 
from  Beowulf  passed  into  the  power  of  the  Franks.  Beowulf 
himself,  before  he  goes  down  to  fight  with  the  dra^n,  tells  of  this 
fight;  how  Hygelac  fell,  bow  he  avenged  his  lord's  death.  Two 
.  other  allusions  are  made  in  the  poem  to  the  same  expedition 
\  and  battle.  It  is  said,  therefore,  that  it  must  have  been  after 
'  the  date  of  520  that  the  main  story  of  the  poem  arose.  Of  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  wb  have  also  to  remember  that  parts 
of  the  poem  are  drawn  from  lays  older  than  r>20;  lays,  some  of 
which,  as  the  preface  about  Scyld,  may  go  back  to  a  remote 
antiquity.  But  the  poem  itself  carries  us  past  the  death  of 
Hygelac  in  520  to  Beowulf's  death  in  670.  Only  after  that 
date,  then,  could  the  last  part  —  the  tight  with  the  Dragon  — 
begin  to  be  welded  to  the  first  part  of  the  story,  and  this  would 
take  at  least  thirty  years  to  accomplish.  This  would  bring  us 
to  the  year  600.  If  we  take  that  date,  and  if  we  make  the 
poem  Northumbrian,  this  first  interweaving  of  the  lays  would 
be  made  about  the  time  of  ^thelfrith,  before  Northumbria  had 
become  Christian.' 

The  second  question  to  ask  is.  Where  is  the  scene  of  the 
pofint-laid?  It  has  been  supposed  by  some,  who  hold  that  it 
was  composed  from  end  to  end  in  England,  that  the  scenery  is 
English,  and  Mr.  Haigh  has  ingeniously  endeavoured  to  identify 
its  descriptions  with  places  on  the  coast  of  Yorkshire.  But 
there  is  not  one  word  about  our  England  in  the  poem,  not  a 
single  hint  that  the  original  singers  knew  of  the  existence  of 
such  a  people  as  the  English  in  Britain.    The  personals,  the 

'  This  areunieat  is  based  on  t!ie  Buppositioii  that  Boowulf  was,  at  least  parti;, 
in  hlstarliAl  personage.  But  tlie  niLupositlan  is  a  cloubtlul  one,  aii<I  we  can 
ana  lo  no  certainty  with  regard  to  the  datu  ul  tbe  story.  I  hnve  almoat  at- 
inined  that  the  poem  arose  into  shape  in  Mortliumbrla,  but  Professor  Earls 
Ihlnki  that  Mercia  was  the  plave  o[  lia  birth,  and  Teu  Brink  endl^avoun(  to 
MUblisb  Went  Saxnii  conneotinns  Tor  it.  Professor  Enrle'a  interostJnK  booll, 
~^1  Deed*  of  Beincalf,  has  iiiat  been  puhliabud,  and  hla  theory  ol  tbe  origin  of 
*KMia  la  fully  eipoundea  in  It. 


bibes  are  all  of  the  contiuent — North,  South,  East  and  WesfcJ 

ly^nes.  the  Gea,ts,  the  Sweons,  anil  the  Frisians.     The  Daueal 

dwelt  in  Seeland,  and  their  chief  town  was  there;  the  Geats  ial 

Scandinavia,  in  Gotaland,  and  tbeir  king's  town  was  on  the  I 

west  coast  near  the  mouth  of  the  Gotaelf.    The  name  Wederas  J 

and  Wpder-Geatas  suggested  to  Grein  a  connection  with  tli«  | 

Island  Vwleroe  or  Veiroe,  and  with  the  group  of  islands  Vade-  I 

t  tmne.     The  scenery  then  is  laid  on  tlie  coast  of  the  Noilh  Sea  1 

id  the  Kattegat,  the  first  act  of  the  jHwm  among  the  Danes  in 

wland,  the  second  among  the  Geats  in  South  Sweden, 

It  is  held  then  that  the  earliest  lays  of  the  story  arose  among  j 

"e  Geats  and  the  Danes,  and  it  is  chiefly  with  these  tribes,  their 

_juinere.  and  their  customs,  that  we  are  here  concerned.     But 

Etttir  manners  and  their  customs  were  the  same  as  those  of  the 

Angles.     Angle  and  Geat  and  Dane  spoke  the  same  langtiage, 

uid  were  all  kinsmen  —  and  I  ajn  not  sure  whether  we  might 

not  with  propriety  call  Angle  the  tribes  of  South  Sweden,  or 

al  least  the  Geats  of  the  poem.     At  any  rate  Beou^ulf  beeame 

English.    The  earliest  lays  of  the  poem  were  iuiojiteil  by  the 

nlder  England  on  tlie  mainland,'  the  sceneiy  of  the  poem  wa»  ■ 

wnety  with  which  the  elder  English  were  well  ueiiuainted  J 

Wfow  they  came  to  Britain.      However  we  may  hold  tliat  the 

iwin  w»s  altere<l  and  edited,  its  foundation  lays  were  sung  by 

1  people  who  lived  in  South  Sweden,  in  Denmark,  in  the  Isles, 

and  about   the  Elbe.      Having  thus  coujeetured  the  date  at 

vbicli  the  story  began  to  take  shape,  and  the  plaue  in  which  it 

Wnsp.  we  may  ask  what  theory  we  may  form  concerning  its 

ujibuildiiig.     A  multitude  of  theoi'ies  have  been  put  forward, 

differing  here  and  there  in  minor  points  from  one  another.    But 

th«  Diaiu  lines  are  almost  the  same  in  the  greater  number,  and 

1  We  brought  them  together  here  into  as  compact  a  form  as  I  . 

'TWdi 

^  Id  the  «*.u  „.  . 

va]  m  Tad  1,1  7.KI  A.i>.     But  Ibere  were  D&nlgh  and  Gnat  selllers  from  tills 


*jl|t<I<a  ID  North nmbria  iu  llie  ulglith  century,  anil  lb(>se  broueht  the  Snpg 
*■  wwull  with  them.  Then  inme  English  jioet,  tt  l&yman,  pertuipa  K  |Hi);Bn, 
^li  bla  Teruu-nlur  Eiiglisb.    AJterwatda,  in  the  etghtli  or  niotb  century,  Ibis 


_„_ J H  it  should  ever  come  to  he  clearly 

"■jUWipd  —  a»  somn  lielleve  —  thot  ■  branch  of  the  same  Jutlsb  (oik  who  wiwd 
WKntlD-Un,  hixl,  about  the  BBmB  time,  settled  on  the  const  of  Scotland,  simlh 
•''••Fortli,  «o  that  Kwtwine  when  he  came  there  found  Engllah  already  spoken 
I'l'M  iHinnlry  — why  then,  the  nixthlcal  lays  of  Heowa  (ailded  ■(terwards  to 
«■  Bsmnif  iBRcnd)  may  have  Iwen  brooKht  lo  this  part  of  England  and  sung 
'"KiEtMi  Mi«n>M(ar]yiia(hef)fthcentnry  — and  br  the  very  folk,  the  Jutes, 
■^wewlLim  tbey  nriclnally  nwp.  The  Angles  would  then  hare  (onnd  llieni 
"■aiplirsnl  tbem  Bun^.aDcf  adapted  these  mythic  lays  to  theli  BeowuU  story. 


1.^ 


3 


,  whose  strength  was  very  great -^^ 

it  was  said  to  be  as  the  strength  of  t^M 

slew  the slaj-er of  H^geUc  in  the  light.     H 

warrior  (unmentioned  in  the  Clironiete  (H 

had  been,  according  to  the  poem,  spread  fa| 

Geata,  the  Island  Danes,  and  the  Angles,  bl 

greater.     In  every  hall,  at  every  feast,  whB 

gests  were  sung,  and  out  of  these  rude  sol 

germ  of  the  story.     After  his  death  in  om 

legendary  hero ;  wonderful  tales  collected  I 

like  the  story  of  the  swimming  miitvh  with! 

hood's  deeds  became  more  and  more  marl 

1  ends  entered  into  the  original  liistoiiu  lays! 

I  lays.     A  hero  saga  had  begun,  and  was  sprj 

I  Sweden  and  Denmark,  among  Geats,  I):inf  s, 

ijbe  among  the  Saxons.     That  is  the  first  stt 

U  the  addition  to  the  legend  of  already  existin 

I  which  were  older  than  the  historic  Beow 

I  than  the  sixth  century.     It  is  suggested  tha 

Ithese  Scandinavian,  Danish,  and  Angle  tribi 

Iconcerning  a  divine  hero  whose  name  was 

KntroductioD  of  the  poem  describes  as  one  t 

Blrothgar  the  Dane.     Beowa  is  the  son  of  S 

H^bo  appears   in  the  Anglo-Saxon  geuealo) 

Kncestors  of  Wodea.    Beaw  is  his  name  in 

Hnd  we  find  traces  of  him  in  some  names  of 

Hich  as  Beowanhamm  and  Grendlesmere. 

^■as  the  real  conqueror  of  Grendel  and  thi 

^Bisgon.    As  time  went  on,  thes 


»-itli  Grendel's  mother.  TLe  a*ldition3  afterwards  made  - 
episode  of  Scyld,  of  Finn's  battle,  of  tbe  Swedish 
Thrvtho,'  and  others  —  were  such  as  might  easily  be  foisted  in 
by  different  bards,  to  fill  up  tlie  portions  of  the  saga  which 
they  chose  out  for  their  evening  song  to  the  warriors. 
Kfany  more,  no  doubt,  crept  in,  but  those  that  remain  ara 
tliose  which  Time  has  selected.  The  luys  in  this  condition 
were  developed  in  our  England  and  continued  to  be  sung,  even 
after  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  in  their  aneient  pagan 
iSbape,  The  warriors  in  hall  were  not  likely  to  ask  for  any 
iChristianising  of  these  songs.  Lastly,  some  poet,  with  much 
Sympathy  for  heathen  sagas  and  with  as  much  Christianity  as 
belonged  to  a  man  of  the  world,  took  all  the  lays,  recast  them 
in  his  own  mind,  formed  them  into  a  whole,  embodied  the 
episodes  out  of  other  sagas,  conceived  the  character  of 
Beowulf  afresh,  and  with  an  ethical  purpose,  made  it  the 
central  motive  of  the  whole,  and  wrote  the  poem,  for  the  most 
part,  as  it  is.  This  is  different  from  saying,  as  so  many  do, 
that  it  was  a  fortuitous  congeries  of  lays ;  but,  at  the  sama 
time,  it  asserts  —  and  it  is  necessary  to  assert  this — that  there 
■were  separate  Beowulf  lays  existing,  of  different  ages,  long 
before  this  continuous  poem  was  composed  by  a  single  poet 
-with  a  single  aim.  He  used  these  lays,  and  sometimes,  it  seems 
to  me,  inserted  their  very  words.  Existing  thus  in  Northumbria 
from  the  beginning,  as  I  think,  of  the  eighth  century,  it  pEissed 
-fchrough  England,  and  I  imagine  that  now  and  again  slight 
additions  were  made  to  it  by  those  who  wished  to  Christianise 
it  more  than  the  original  writer  had  done.  To  such  persons, 
vre  owe,  it  may  be,  the  homiletic  parts  of  the  poem.  The  final 
fortune  that  befell  it  was  its  translation  into  the  Wessex  dialect, 
and  it  is  in  that  dialect  that  we  possess  it. 

The  last  thing  to  say  with  regard  to  these  questions  of  date, 
origin,  and  place  is  that  we  may  fairly  claim  the  [loem  as  Eng- 
lish. It  is  in  our  tongue,  and  in  our  country  alone  that  it  is 
lireserved-     The  memory  of  it  seems  to  have  died  out  of  South 

'Tbe  episode  of  Ttirytho,  tor  example,  and  all  the  alluHiiina  to  the  OfFi 
^"Etad  in  uie  latter  part  o(  tbe  poem  mi|{lit  very  eaeily  have  been  Intruded  Into 
ittif  aooieiliigferoiOSa'scouK,  in  order  to  please  or  admoulsb  tbe  falng,  oi 
)^^enh  lili  son.  ThB  poem  reads  in  the  speclul  place  where  this  epiaode 
wcui  as  U  this  had  been  done.  Ibis  there  in  oiuch  coofagloD,  and  Ihe  initer- 
r  to  have  been  hannoQlae^l  with  the  orii^nal.  I  should  i-on- 
Is  £plaode  was  ibe  very  last  which  was  introduced  into  Ibe 
rery  liitterent  Tram  sayinKi  aa  EHrle  dnes,  that  the  Otia  tpisode 
o  the  '-■ '—  -'  -  -  -'-' ■■  "--'  "- 


Iwnto  that  t_... 

P»mi,    this  is  Ti 

i»«  the  hej  to      .  .         ,  ... 

gUt  IS  It  stands,  at  the  court  of  Offa,  with  tbe  distinct  purpose  of  mslructlng 

BcgurUi  in  Uie  dntUs  of  a  priuco. 


a  poem  was 


t. 


I 
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Sweden  and  the  Danish  isles.  It  waa  kept  alive  by  the  Angles, 
and  those  who  preserved  it  and  the  country  that  sheltered  it 
may  claim  the  honour  of  its  possession.  In  its  pages  are  our 
folk,  their  ways  of  life  and  fashion  of  thought;  and  not  only 
ours,  bat  those  of  all  North  Teutonic  folk  from  the  end  of  tiii 
fifth  century  to  the  end  of  the  seventh,  to  the  pnd,  I  daresay,  of  1/ 
the  eighth.  Any  record  of  the  manners  and  ciistoms  of  the  TeJ- 
tonic  peoples  of  those  centuries  is  of  great  historical  value. 
We  have  in  the  ancient  Teutonic  laws  hints  which  throw  light 
upon  the  habits  of  that  time ;  but  we  have  little  that  vividly 
represents  the  daily  life  of  the  North  Teutonic  peoples.  It  ia 
this  very  want  which  is  supplied  by  Beowvif.  That  tale  gives 
ua  a  picture  of  human  life  at  this  early  time  — let  ns  say  from 
the  sixth  to  the  eighth  century — full  of  detail,  painted  in 
colours  fresh  and  vivid,  in  which  we  see  the  works  of  war  and 
peace,  the  king's  ball,  the  harbour  and  the  coast,  the  ships 
a-sai)ing,  the  life  of  the  rovers,  the  settled  town,  the  moorland 
round  it,  the  hunt,  the  feast,  the  relations  of  the  chief  to  his 
tbegns  and  to  his  i>eople,  the  customs  of  the  court,  of  land  and 
of  gifts,  the  position  of  women,  the  burial  of  great  personages. 
Behind  the  wars  and  tribal  wanderings,  behind  the  contentions 
of  the  great,  we  watch  iu  this  poem  the  steady,  continuous  Ufa 
of  home,  the  passions  and  thoughts  of  men,  the  way  they  talked 
and  moved  and  sang  and  drank  and  lived  and  loved  among  ons 
another  and  for  one  another.  This  is  the  value  of  Beowulf  as 
history,  and  it  is  of  especial  worth  to  us.  It  is  a  record  of  the 
way  our  forefathers  lived  both  ou  the  continent  and  in  our  owa 
.__  country,  and  the  record  ought  to  be  of  surpassing  interest. 
There  are  other  matters  of  interest  which  belong  to  the  poem, 
matters  religious,  mythical,  and  literary,  but  they  will  be  better 
discussed  in  another  place.  At  present  only  one  thing  mora 
remains  before  we  come  to  the  poem  itself.  It  is  to  colleob 
out  of  it  the  early  history  of  its  hero,  and  to  bring  tliat  history 
up  to  the  point  at  which  the  poem  begins.  There  are  materials 
enough  for  this  work.  Many  allusions  are  made  to  the  hero's 
youth.  He  gives  an  account  ©f  his  early  years  in  his  deaths 
80ng.  His  dearest  comrade,  Wiglaf,  Bjwaks  of  liis  early  wara. 
To  collect  all  these  scattered  hints  into  one  continuous  sto^ 
will  make  the  whole  poem  clearer,  and  will  enable  me  to  sketco- 
the  character  of  Beownilf  as  he  appears  in  youth  and  manhood- 
It  ia  the  English  ideal  of  a  hero  as  it  waa  conceived  by  an  Eng-— 
lisbman  some  twelve  hundred  years  ago. 

Among  the  thegns  who  served  Hrethel.  King  of  the  Geats^ 
£i^Uieow,  of  tha  family  of  the  Waegmundings,  a  wi«^  | 
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bid  great  warrior;  and  Hretliel,  seeing  his  provess,  gave  him 
Lis  (inJy  daughter  to  wife,  and  of  these  two  came  Beowulf 
wlioiu  his  grandfather  loved,  for  he  left  to  him  a  famous  coat 
of  mail  that  Weland  the  great  forg«man  had  smithied.  Now 
Hrethel  had  three  sons,  Hereheald,  Haethevn,  and  Hygelac, 
Md  titese  were  uncles  of  Beowulf.  The  first  two  periahed 
bpfore  the  action  of  the  poem  opens,  and  only  Hygelae  was 
]«ft  alive  to  l>e  King  of  the  Geats.  Hygelac  had  a  daughter 
wbo  ifl  scarcely  in  the  story,  and,  l)y  his  second  (?)  wife  Hygd 
AMD  called  Heardred,  Beowulfs  cousin.  Not  one  of  these  is 
li-ft  alive  at  the  conclusion  of  the  poem.  On  his  mother's  side 
ftll  Beownirs  kindred  are  gone. 

On  his  father's  side,  that  is  among  the  Waegmundings,  none 

stf  ipft  bnt  Wiglaf,  son  of  Weohstan  ;  the  last  thus  of  all  the 

lii-ro's   raee,    for   Beowulf  died  c-hildleas.     This   fewness   of 

kinilred,  this  solitariness,  is  one  of  the  pathetic  points  of  the 

yUL     Beowulf  speaks  of  it  again  and  again ;  to  Hrothgar, 

<u  Hygelac.  to  others ;  and  it  is  the  last  of  his  thoughts  when 

lip  is  dring.     Tliis,  as  well  as  his  immense  strength,  isolates 

I      tbn  hero,  and  the  inward  pathos  of  it  —  always  great  to  a 

I     Korthman  —  gave  him,  it  may  be,  some  of  that  gentleness  for 

I     »liich,  among  a  violent  race,  he  is  celebrated   in  the  saga. 

K,  Miblness  aud  more  than  mortal  daring  meet  in  him,  and  the 

■  BtliiiiBss,  even  more  than  the  daring,  separates  his  tiguie  from 

■  (be  rest. 

H  B(^«ow,  his  father,  had  in  bis  younger  days  great  praise 
Knunig  tiie  coasts  and  isles  for  the  mighty  tigiit  he  Iiail  with 
^^'fiuUiolaf,  a  Wylting,  whom  he  slew  ^-ith  his  own  hand. 
^^%ira  he  took  to  roaming  the  seas  and  reached  in  his  roaming 
^■w  court  of  Hrothgar,  King  of  the  Scylding  Danes,  when 
^^Rntbgar  was  still  young,  and  he  became  the  king's  man. 
^^nr  Urotligar  healed,  for  his  sake,  Ecgtheow's  feiid  with  the 
^HPfrlGngs,  standing  old-time  treasures  to  them  over  the  water's 
^■«ge.  Afti^rwards,  Ecgtheow  went  back  to  the  land  of  the 
^^  Gutg,  lakiiig  with  him  his  son  Beowulf,  who  seems  to  have 
^m  B*^  kuflwn,  perha]>s  bom,  at  Hrothgar's  court,  and  settled  in 
^Kffibauir,  "living  many  winters  ere  he  died,  and  all  the  wise 
^^pii  brand  wide  on  earth,  remembered  him."  This  wisdom 
^Bv'iruiit  to  Benwijf.  J'Thongh  he  is  young  when  he  comes 
^^k  Btothgar  to  conquer  Grendel,  it  is  of  his  counsel  as 
^^poch  M  of  his  strength  that  we  hear,  Wealhtheow,  the 
^^p^  begs  him  to  be  friendly  Ju  counsel  to  her  sons. 
^^vothgar  says  to  him,  "  thou  hoklest  thy  fame  with  patience, 
^^P^  tliy  might  with  prudence  of  mind.     Thou  shalt  be   a 
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comfort  to  tliy  people  and  a  help  to  heroes."  When  he  gives 
an  account  of  the  patobed-up  truce  between  the  Danes  and 
the  Heathobeaids,  bis  political  vision  of  the  end  shows  hoT 
clear  and  esperieiiced  was  his  judgment  of  human  nature. 
When  Hygelac  his  lord  is  d«ad,  Hygd  the  queen  bega  him  to 
rule  the  kingdom  because  its  foes  were  many,  and  none  could 
order  matters  more  wisely  than  he.  When  he  is  dying,  he 
looks  back  on  his  life,  and  that  which  he  thinks  of  the  most, 
is  not  his  great  war-deeds,  but  bis  patience,  bis  prudence,  hia 
power  of  holding  his  own  well,  and  of  avoiding  new  enmities. 
Nowhere  ia  this  temper  better  shown  than  in  the  words  he 
speaks  to  Hrothgar  when  the  king  bursts  out  into  an  old 
man's  passionate  sorrow  for  the  death  of  j^achere,  his  dearest 
tbegn  —  "Sorrow  not,  wise  man,"  says  Beowulf,  "it  ia  better 
that  a  man  should  avenge  hia  friend  than  mourn  him  over- 
much. Each  of  us  niuat  await  the  close  of  life.  Let  biin 
who  can,  gain  honour  before  be  die.  That  is  best  for  a 
warrior,  when  he  ia  dead,  liut  do  thou,  throughout  this  day, 
have  patience  of  thy  woes ;  I  look  for  that  from  thee." 

Gentle  like  Nelson,  he  had  Nelson's  iron  resoluteness. 
What  he  undertook  to  do,  he  went  through  without  a  thought 
save  of  getting  to  the  end  of  it.  His  very  words  when  he 
spoke  matie  those  who  heard  him  conscious  of  bis  firm-set 
purpose  (line  611).  " Finn-minded  Prince"  is  one  of  his 
names.  The  heights  bis  character  gained  he  was  able  to  keep ; 
and  a  similar  phrase  to  that  is  twice  used  of  the  hero.  Fear 
is  wholly  unknown  to  him,  and  be  seems,  like  Nelson,  to  hare 
inspired  his  captains  with  his  own  courage.  It  is  a  notable 
touch  that  when  his  thegns  go  to  bed  in  the  ball  that  Grendel 
haunts,  it  is  said  of  them  "  that  none  of  tbom  thought  that  he 
should  ever  again  seek  his  well-loved  home,  the  folk  in  the  freo 
burg  where  he  was  brought  up  "  —  and  with  tbia  thought  they 
all  fell  asleep.     It  is  a  trait  worthy  of  the  crew  of  the  Victory- 

But  his  gentleness  did  not  keep  him  back  from  fierce  self- 
defence.  When  Hunferth  accused  him  of  being  beaten  in  hi» 
match  with  Breca,  his  answer  is  full  of  scorn,  of  mocking,  onA 
of  savage  retort.  "  Drunken  with  beer,  my  friend,  hast  thoix 
spoken  of  Breca  —  thou  who  wast  thine  own  brother's  mnr^ 
derer.  Grondel,  the  grisly  monster,  had  never  wrought  «0 
many  ills  for  thy  king,  nor  such  a  shame  in  Heorot,  had  thy 
courage  been  as  fierce  aa  tbou  claimest ! ''  Yet  afterwards^ 
when  Hunferth,  aober,  lends  him  the  old-world  sword,  Hrunt- 
ing,  he  forgets  his  wrjth  and  a-sks,  if  he  die  in  his  fight  witl* 
•  6t«udel'a  ntotbei,  that  Hunferth  may  have  one  of  his  ov9 
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irds.     This  swift  wrath,  foi^tfulness,  and  generosil^,  are^ 
of  Nelson's  chanicttT.     The  boastfulness  was  not.     Beowulf 
always  boasts  before  a  battle  of  what  he  has  done  and  will  do 
against  the  foe.     When  he  is  going  to  die  he  ainga  a  death-lay 
o!  his  own  glories.    This,  of  which  in  some  writer  I  have  seen 
is  the  fashion  of  the  Northmen.     Every  Icelandic  stoiy 
Sail  of  it,  and  all  who  hear  Beowulf  boast  are  as  much 
as  the  above  writer  is  displeased. 
lOr  was  he  less  prompt  in  the  blood-feud  than  in  speech, 
the  vengeance  was  not  private  or  hasty.     It  is  sjiecially 
of   him   that  he  did  not,  like  some   others,   "  kill  his 
iken    hearth -com  I  anions ;  nor    was   hia    mind  cruel."     So 
his  seuae  of  honour,  of  which  he  was  so  jealous,  was  not 
twld  in  a  nice  readiness  to  take  personal  offence,  but  in  abso- 
lute truthfulness  —  "1  swore  no  false  oaths,"  he  said   when 
il}ing.     So  also  he  kept  hie  honoar  in  faithfulness  to  his  lord 
^  — "on  foot,  alone  in  front,  while  life  lasted,  he  was  his  king's 
Hdefeoce."     He  kept  it  in  an  equal  faithfuluess  when  his  lord 
^Rn  dead,  and  that  to  his  oivn  loss  ;  for  when  Hygd  offered  him 
^nttt  kingdom  he  refused ;  and  trained  Heardred,  Hygelac's  sou, 
I      "lo  war  and  learning;  guarded  him  kindly  with  honour,"  and 
avTDged  him  when  he  was  slain.     He  kept  it  in  generosity,  for 
iie  gave  away  all  the   gifts  he  received;  in  courtesy,  for  he 
pre  gifts  even  to  those  who  had  been  rude  to  him,  and  he  is 
*l*ayB  gentle  and  grave  with  women.     Above  all,  he  kept  it 
flMii  in  war,  for  these  things  are-  said  of  him  —  "  So  shall  a 
niiui  do  when  he  thinks  to  gain  praise  that  shall  never  end.  and 
flits  not  for  his  life  in  battle.''    "  Let  us  have  fame  or  death ! " 
lie  eriea ;  and  when  Wiglaf  comes  to  help  him  against  the 
'I'lgon,  and  Beowulf  is  wrapt  in  the  flame,  Wiglaf  recalls  to 
liioi  the  aim  of  his  whole  life.     "  Ueowulf  beloved,  bear  thyself 
'pIL    Tliovi  wert  wont  to  say  in  youth  that  thou  wonldst  never 
Irt  Honour  go.    Now,  strong  in  deeds,  ward  thy  life,  firm- 
*^ed  I'rince,  with  all  thy  might ;  I  wQl  be  thy  helper."         ^ 
Theto  are  the  qualities  of  the  man  and  the  hero,  and  I  have 
J      Ibftuglit  it  worth  while  to  dwell  on  them  because  they  repre- 
I      l^ut  the  ancient  English  ideal,  the  manhood  which  pleased  the 
English  folk  even  before  they  came  to  Britain ;  and  because,  in 
"^  wit  history  siuce  Beowulf's  time,  for  1200  years  or  so,  they 
lii»eWn  repeated  in  the  lives  of  the  English  warriors  by  land 
^  wa  whom  we  chiefly  honour.     The  type,  eapeciaUy,  of  the 
same  throughout.     But  it  is  not 
Beowulf, 
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builder  of  peace,  the  defeader  ot  his  own  folk  at  the  price 
his  life ;  the  •'  gix)d  kiug,  the  folk-king,  the  beloved  lung, 
war-ward  of  the  land,"  the  winner  of  treasure  for  the  need 
his  people,  the  hero  who  thinks  in  death  of  those  who  sail 
sea }  the  gentle  and  terrible  warrior  who  is  buried  amid 
tears  of  his  people.' 

When  Ecgtheow,  to  retam  to  the  tale,  from  whom  this  j 
dence  and  wisdom  of  Beowulf  came,  had  settled  dowu  at  hoi 
Hrethel,  BeowuIFs  grandfather,  took  the  boy  at  seven  years 
into  bis  court,  gave  him  treasures  and  the  daily  feast;  I 
remembering  his  kinship,  made  him  equal  to  his  own  sons,  Ht 
beald,  Haethcyn,  and  Hyg«lac.  But  the  boy  was  at  first  sk 
ful,  and  the  Geats  thonght  him  an  nnwarlike  prince,  and  li 
despised  him.  Then,  like  many  a  lazy  third  son  in  the  fo 
tales,  a  change  came ;  he  suddenly  showed  wonderful  dari 
and  was  passionate  for  adventure.  In  this  youthful  prime 
challenged  Breca  to  the  swimming  match  and  the  slaying 
sea-monsters,  and  proved  liiinself  the  master  of  the  stormy  f 
After  that,  tra^o  sorrow  fell  upon  his  grandfather's  hoi 
Haethcyn,  Hrethel's  second  son,  slew  by  mistake  his  eld 
brother,  piercing  him  to  the  heart  with  "  an  arrow  from 
horuM  bow,"  and  Beowulf,  more  than  sixtjf  years  afterwai 
recalls  in  a  pathetic  passage  the  terrible  grief  of  Hrethel,  i 
compares  it  to  the  grief  of  an  aged  freeman  who  lives  to 
his  young  son  hung  on  the  gallows  tree,  a  joy  of  ravens.  ( 
and  gray-headed,  he  can  give  his  boy  no  lielp.  Morning  aj 
morning  he  remembers  his  dead. 

S450.    Sorrow-laden  does  he  look. 
On  the  wasted  wine-hall, 
Kow  bereft  of  joyous  noise. 


-plaod^ 


Far  the  Itiders  Bleep ; 
Clang  of  harp  la  there  no  more 
us  in  days  of  old.^ 

So  Hrethel  mourned ;  "  dirge  after  dirge  he  sang.     All 
empty  meadows  and  dwellings  seemed  to  him,"  and  of  t 

h  Professor  Earle's  eontentinn 
example  of  ■  kiug  aud  wu-i 
"-  i(  a  princi-." 

_.  ._ .  ._ in,  as  I [  the  poet  knew  of 

nMOmtnl  Baag  and  used  it  for  UiJs  pUoe.    I  should  lik«  tu  be  able,  in  this  f 
Ion, toolawlt  Mumld  F.nelishlirric.    Ithaspf' 


•  At  this  point  of  Tlew  we  niny  fall 
the  poem  wu  intended  in  sf  <«->  •><<  > 
"  It  Is,  Id  short,"  says  Earlo, 
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pan  be  ilied.  And  Haethcyn  liis  brother's  slayer  became  king, 
aud  strife  broke  out  betwuen  him  and  the  Swoons  over  the 
^ide  wat«r.  For  Haethcjn  had  borne  away  the  young  wife  of 
Ongentheow,  the  Sweon  king,  in  vengeance  of  the  raiding 
f>khere  and  Onela,  Oiigentheow's  sons,  had  done  on  hia  land 
at  Hieosnabeorb.  Then  Ongentheuw,  old  and  terrible,  pnrsued 
and  hewed  down  the  sea-chief  Haethcyn,  and  took  again  hia 
'  wiEe,  He  drove  hia  foes  before  him  into  Raveu'a-wood,  and 
tkey  were  weary  of  wounds,  bereft  of  tlieir  king.  All  the 
nisht  long  he  la'id  siege  against  them,  taujiting  them  that  in 
ihe  morning  he  would  slay  them  with  the  sword  or  hang  tiiem 
in  the  gallows  for  sport  to  the  fowls  of  the  air.  But  in  the 
il:iwu  they  heard  Hygelac's  horn  and  trumpets  sounding,  and 
iwilt  comfort.  Brother  came  to  avenge  brother,  Hygelac  to 
ivengo  Uaethcyu,  following  the  bloody  ti-acks  of  yesterday's 
tKiltle.  And  Ongentheow  sought  the  heights,  fearful  of  the 
imam,  warding  his  wife  and  sons,  and  refuged  in  the  earth 
fi't.    But  victor)'  was  to  Hygelac  ;  Ongentheow's  gray  hairs 

(dill  Dot  save  bira  from  death.     Wolf,  son  of  Wonred,  met  the 
Steon  king,  and  smote  so  hard   that  the   blood   spurted   In 
Hrbdis  under  his  hair.     Fiercely  the  old  hero  struck  back, 
wd  Widf  fell,  his  helmet  cleft,  on  the  earth,  but  was  not  jet 
iii^  Mid  stood  up,  thougli   his  wound  pained  him.     Then 
f-ifor.  Widfs  brother,  rushed  In  on  Ongentheow,  and  let  his 
ImjJawonl  —  an  old  aword  of  the  giants  —  break    over   the 
^_^ld-rim  on  the  helmet  of  Ongentheow,  und  the  king  bowed 
^Bban,  stnick  to  his  life,     Aud  Eofor  took  from  him  his  byrnle 
^^Bbcn,  his  bard-hilted  sword  and  ins  helm,  and  carried  theiu 
Hpllygiflac.    So  Hygelac  became  king,  and  gave  gifts  to  Wulf ; 
^^TO  to  Vtofor  he  gave  his  only  daughter.     That  is  the  feud  and 
^   WiU  tli('  (-iimity  between  the  Sweoiis  and  the  Geats.' 

Iti  Mime  of  these  wars  Beowulf  took  part.  "He  had 
iwagwt,-'  he  says,  "  the  sorrows  oE  the  Weders."  But  he  hail 
*wi  rwuned  the  seas  and  undertaken  many  adventures,  and  by 
Iwtiuie  he  went  to  Hrotbgar,  when  the  poem  opens,  he  liad 
•wi  many  of  the  fates  of  men.  We  are  told  that  his  strength 
*"* sjioken  of  "  f rom  hall  to  hall  by  the  sea-farera,"  and  his 
fsme  widespread,  through  distant  ways.     Though  he  was  still 
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It  end.  for  the  fcrandsons  of  Onerntbeow  —  ERnmnnd  aod 
ne  into  the  land  ci(  Ibe  Geatas,  hdcI  Eftiimunil  slew  Heardreil, 
,  St  s  feasl.  WeoliBtnu  the  Wneeinundlne,  WlgUr's  Father,  then 
'Ud  und  BlauRhtered  Eanmuiid,  Lkhk  anerwards  Eadails,  invml- 
'  Oeattu,  Is  (lain  liy  Beowulf,  Three  eeiieralioiis  the  quarrel 
Ueii  Brnnmtr  dies,  one  g(  Us  waittnn  deelaree  tliat  ttie  deadly 
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young  then,  he  had  known  life,  and  it  seemed  to  him  grim ; 
Deeding  fortitude  rather  than  joy.  To  deepen  this,  came  the 
Teutonic  doctrine  of  the  fate-goddess  Wyrd,  whose  hand  ar- 
ranged the  destinies  of  men,  and  had  settled  their  death-day. 
The  name  of  the  goddess  passed  to  the  thing  she  ordained,  and 
in  the  later  interpoLitiona  of  the  poem  the  word  is  used  in 
this  sense,  as  well  as  in  the  sense  of  a  personal  Being.  We 
hear  of  Wyrd  herself,  and  we  hear  of  the  Weirds  of  men.  The 
doctrine  naturally  acted  differently  on  different  types  of  men, 
and  the  poet  makes  it  act  with  distinction  on  Beowulf  himself. 
It  settles  his  courage  with  firmness  in  the  midst  of  desperate 
adventure.  " '  Wyrd '  goes  ever  as  it  must,"  he  says,  when  he 
thinks  he  may  be  torn  by  Grendel  to  pieces.  "  It  shall  be," 
he  cries,  when  he  goes  to  fight  the  dragon,  "  for  ua  in  the  tight  >j, 
as  Wyrd  shall  foresee."  Yet  hia  position  is  not  that  of  pure  , 
Fatalism.  The  goddess  may  save  a  man  if  only  his  courage 
keeps  his  might  at  full  strength  in  the  battle.  "  Wyrd  often 
preserves  a  hero  from  death  if  his  power  is  at  its  best.  Nor 
yet  was  I  fated,"  he  says  to  Hygelac  when  he  describes  Mb 
fight  with  Grendel's  mother.  While  this  sense  of  a  fixed  fata 
made  him  resolute  to  put  into  battle  all  his  strength,  it  also 
established  in  him,  combined  as  it  was  with  his  gentleness  and 
tenderness,  that  grave  melan«holy  of  life  so  charaeteristic  of 
the  Northmen.  However  men  fought  and  endured,  Wyrd  had 
doomed  them.  This  appears  all  through  the  poem,  and  Beo- 
wulf s  last  words  are,  "Wyrd  carried  away  all  my  kinsmen  a^ 
the  fated  time." 

It  was,  then,  not  only  the  mighty  aspect  of  the  man,  with  his 
thirty-fold  strength,  but  it  was  also  the  grave  conception  he 
had  of  life  written  on  his  face,  which  made  the  warden  of  the 
coast,  and  Wutfgar,  when  they  beheld  him,  say,  "  Sever  saw  I 
greater  earl,  nor  one  of  a  more  matchless  air."  With  thia 
went  also  the  passion  for  new  life,  for  movement,  which 
Tenuyson  has  d^wn  in  Ulysses,  but  which  is  far  more  English 
tlian  Greek;  the  inability  to  remain  at  ease,  the  longing  ",to 
strive,  to  seek,  to  find,  and  not  to  yield,"  which  has  always 
been  the  mark  of  English  seamen. 

Hygelac  was  now  at  peace;  all  the  wars  were  over;  and 
Beowulf  could  not  stay  feasting  't  the  hall.  Some  wandering" 
Milors  told  him  of  the  trouble  of  Hrothgar  from  Grendel.  t 
will  go  on  adventure,  he  thought,  as  Drake  would  think  years 
afterwards,  and  deliver  the  Danish  king.  His  thegna  "whetted, 
him"  to  the  deed;  the  sea-chief  sailed  away,  and  the  poem. 
-^Mdaiii    Weappioaohit  with  a  reverence  which  it  deservw  ior 
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its  gnat  age,  and  with  adelight  which  is  bom  of  its  assooiation 
vi^thelustoiyof  our  people  and  our  poetry.  It  is  a  moment 
of  romantic  pleasure  when  we  stand  beside  the  long  nndis- 
eofeied  sooroes  of  an  historic  rivery  beside  whose  waters  a 
hundred  famous  cities  have  arisen.  It  is  a  moment  of  the 
same  romantic  pleasure  when  we  first  look  at  the  earliest 
npweUiDg  of  the  broad  river  of  English  poetry,  and  think  of 
ue  hoD^bed  cities  of  the  imagination  that  haye  been  built 
beside  its  stream. 


/ 
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CHAPTER  ni 


BEOWULF 


The  Poem 


The  poem  opens  with  an  account  of  the  forefathers  of 
Hrotligar  the  Scylding,  King  of  the  Danes.  He  ia  the  builder 
of  Heorot,  the  hall  where  Beowulf  contends  with  tirendeL 
Hrothgar  ia  the  second  son  of  Healfdene,  who  is  the  son  of 
another  Beowulf  than  the  hero  of  the  poem;  and  this  othei 
lieowulf  is  the  son  of  Scjld,  from  whom  the  dynasty  of  the 
Scyldinga  takes  its  name.  In  ancient  days,  so  ran  the  legend, 
Scyld,  when  he  was  but  a  child,  was  drifted  in  an  open  b<mt  to 
the  shores  of  the  Danes.  When  coming  thus  out  of  the  seont 
of  the  sea  the  bark  touched  the  land,  the  folk  found  the  naked 
child  lying  asleep  in  the  miclst  of  arms  and  gems  and  golden 
treasure,  and  took  him  up  and  hailed  him  king.  With  as  many 
treasures  as  he  brought,  with  so  many  they  sent  him  awaj 
when  be  died. 

As  he  came  alone  and  mysteriously  out  of  the  sea,  so  he 
passes  away  alone  and  mysteriously  int<j  the  sen,  and  the  intro-   i 
duction  to  the  poem  describes  his  burial.     It  is  the  burial  of  a  | 
hero  who  had  passed  into  a  divine  being,  but  it  ia  also  tliA  1 
burial  of  a  great  sea-king,  the  earliest  record  by  some  hundred 
years  —  for  the  introduction  is  probably  from  an  ancient  song  ' 
about  Scyld  —  of  many  burials  of  the  same  kind  among  the 
northern  lords ;  but  touched  with  so  jioetic  a  hand  that  it  is 
first  of  all  accounts  in  art  as  it  is  first  in  time. 

When  the  hour  of  fate  hail  come,  Scyld  dejiarted.  Then 
Ma  /aithful  comrades  bore  him  down  to  the  flowmg  of  the  sea. 


Ji  Ued  it  to  tliB  sbure. 


I 


So  their  lord,  the  well-beloved,        all  at  length  they  kid 
In  Ibe  bosom  of  the  bark,         liim  the  bracelet-giver,  — 
B;  the  most  the  mighty  kin^.        Many  giftn  were  there. 
Fretted  thingg  of  fairneaB        brought  from  far-off  ways  I  — 
Never  heard  I  of  a  keel        bung  more  comelily  ivbout 
With  the  weeda  of  war.        with  Che  weapons  of  the  battle. 
With  the  bills  and  bymiee.        On  his  breast  there  lay 
A  great  heap  of  gemB        that  should  go  witli  him, 
Far  to  fare  away        in  the  Flood's  " 


Then  they  alao  set 

High  above  his  head ; 

Gave  him  to  Che  sea.        nau  was  uien  iiieir  aoui. 

Mourning  was  tlieir  mood.        None  of  men  can  say, 

Mooe  of  heroes  under  heaven,         nor  in  hall  the  ralers. 

For  a  truthful  truth,       who  took  up  that  hiding. 

Stoaul/.  11.  30-40.  47-63. 


n  bear  him, 


In 
G; 
M 
08,  into  the  silence  of  the  sea  the  hero  went  alone,  lying 
among  his  treasures,  and  the  wind  in  his  baoDer  of  buttle. 
It  is  a  litter  heathen  belief  that  the  souls  pass  over  an  unknown 
Water  to  the  realms  beyond,  and  it  may  be  that  tills  belief  was 
one  of  the  reasons  why  the  Northmen  sometimes  buried  their 
'kaA  in  boats,  so  that  when  they  came  to  this  great  se^  they 
might  have  carriage.  Odinn,  in  after-myth,  receives  those  who 
ate  buried  like  Scyld.  Wlien  Sigmund  bears  SinfiiitU  to  the 
s^-aabore,  he  lays  him  iti  a  skiff  which  a,  gray-mantled  pilot 
hrings  to  the  beaeh.  This  is  Odinn,  and  he  sails  .away  with  the 
Imily.  Balder  himself,  whose  myth  is  later  than  this  of  Scyld, 
ia  buried  in  a  great  ship.  The  gods  place  his  body  on  a  pyre 
in  the  midst  of  the  bark  ;  it  is  set  on  fire,  and  pushed  into  the 
Bea,'  Even  a  living  man,  in  later  times,  buried  himself  in  the 
"ay  of  Scyld.  Flosi,  in  the  Njal  saga,  weary  of  life,  puts  out 
t<>  sea  in  a  boat  that  all  men  called  un.seaworthy.  "  'Tis  good 
enough,"  he  said,  "  for  a  death-doomed  man."  Of  him,  too,  it 
■oi^t  be  said,  "  none  of  men  could  tell  who  took  up  that 
Mug," 

Aa  the  poem  begins  with  this  burial,  so  it  ends  with  the 
iiorial  of  Beowulf.  His  burial  has  nothing  mythic,  nothing 
"lystic  surrounding  it.  It  might  be  that  of  an  historical  per- 
sonage; and  the    contrast  between  the  sbore-burial  and  the 

'  la  the  Yngllnga  Saga,  the  burial  nt  Hafcl  is  ne&rer  to  that  of  Scyld.    Bore 

■nnnddd,  he  1^  oneol  his  ships  loaded  with  duad  men  and  wenpona,  and  Che 

uill  bolBtal.     Then  he  l«t  tarred  wuo<l  be  kindled,  and  a  pvre  made  on  the 

■kill,  whiln  the  wind  blew  seaward.    Almost  iload,  he  was  kid  on  the  pyre  and 

—  Uielmniing  ship  sailed  out  to  sea.    None  o(  these,  however,  quite  resembls 

■*»  Imrial  of  Scyld.  the  most  roiuiLutk-,  I  Iblnh.  .if  iliein  all. 


searburial  U  worth  making  immediately.  Beowulf,  dead  after 
his  tight  with  the  dragon,  and  his  gray  hair  lying  round  his 
head,  is  borne  to  the  top  of  the  great  cliff  that  overlooks  the 
sea,  to  the  very  edge,  where  the  wanderers  on  the  sea  may 
hereafter  mark  his  lofty  barrow.  The  cliff  has  its  own  name. 
Men  saw  from  its  height  the  whales  tumbling  in  the  waves, 
and  called  it  Whale's  Ness  (  Hrones-naes) .  There  then  the  folk 
of  the  Geats  made  ready  a  funeral  pyre,  firm-fixed  on  the  earth, 
and  they  hung  it  with  helms  and  with  shields  of  the  war-host, 
with  shining  shirts  of  battle,  as  the  hero  had  asked  of  them  — 

In  the  midst  thereof        the  inighty-Iamous  ting, 

Their  belovM  lord,         mourning,  laid  the  weutIoib. 

Then  the  hugmt  of  Bale-Ores        'gan  the  heroes  waken 

High  upon  the  hill,         nod  the  reek  of  wood  arose 

Swart  above  the  ewimming  tire,'        whUe  the  hisHing  sound  of  flame 

Wan  with  weeping  woven —       tor  the  wail  ol  wind  was  still  — 

Till  the  (ire  had  broken        house  of  hone  in  twain. 

Hot  upon  bis  heart       ....... 

Heaven  devoured  the  smoke. 

BfoKttI/,  1.  3143. 

This  was  the  burning ;  after  the  burning  the  barrow  is 
raised ;  and  it  shall  be  told  at  the  eud  how  the  people  of  the 
Weders  built  up  on  the  point  of  the  Ness  a  mouiid,  high  and 
bvoad,  to  be  seen  from  far  by  the  sailors  whom  ISeowuU  loved. 
There  is  yet  another  burial  told  of  in  the  poem.  The  bard  at 
Hrothgar's  table  sings  of  the  death  of  Huaef,  kinsman  of 
Hildeburh  (perhaps  her  brother),  and  of  tlie  burning  of 
Hildeburh's  son  on  the  same  pyre  as  Hnaef.  "The  blood- 
stained battle-sark,  the  gold«n  helm,  the  boar  crest,  iron-hard, 
were  piled  on  the  wood ;  and,  with  the  two  chieftains,  many 
another  ^theling  who  had  fallen,  writhing  on  the  field  of 
slaughter." 

Then  beside  the  pyre  of  Hnetef        Hildeburh  bade 
Lay  her  well-beloved  son         all  along  the  blazin);  flnme. 
For  to  bum  the  boQe.cheat  —        on  the  bale  to  place  liiia. 
Wretched  was  the  woman,        wt<pt  upon  his  aUoulder, 
Sorrowed  in  her  dirgea,        and  the  emoke  of  war  arose  l» 
Curling  to  the  clouds        went  the  greatest  of  corpoe-flres, 
Biasiiie  round  the  burial-howe.        Then  the  heads  were  molten. 
Gaped  the  gates  ol  all  the  wounds  ;        then  out  gushed  the  blood 

1  ffmtoSnie  Is  here.  I  think,  the  qui' 
twean  the  burning  body  and  the  dar 

[»  the  way  I   here  unriorBtaiid  ttmiitiul  or  tiptutiol.  which  Is  taken  I"    . 
"raporoua  name,"  sometimes  "snnokj  Qaniu,"  bat  llie  word  Is  obscurfi. 

*  The  other  reading  is  GiiiSrinc,  which  would  mean  "  the  iiero  ol  b 
paased  upwanls  in  tlie  flams." 


in  the  foe'B  bite  on  ihe  body ; 
ediesi  ii  of  gliosla. 

'  This  is  an  inlaod  burial,  but  the  other  two  are  by  the  sea; 
ind  the  sea-note  struck  thus  at  the  beginning  and  close  of  the 
/poem  is  heard  constantly  sounding  through  its  verse.  The 
I  men  are  sea-folk.  Beowulf  in  his  youth  is  a  sea-rover,  a  fighter 
with  sea-monsters,  a  mighty  swimmer  of  the  sea.  All  the 
action  is  laid  on  the  sea^coast.  The  inland  country,  not  the 
se^  is  the  unknown,  the  terrible.  Grendel  and  his  dam  are 
more  sea^emons  than  demons  of  the  moor.  Their  cave  is 
underneath  the  sea.  Nor  in  the  lost  part  of  the  poem  are  we 
without  the  all-prevailing  presence  of  the  ocean.  The  dragon 
lives  in  a  cavern  on  the  edge  of  the  sea.  The  king  and  the 
dragon  fight  in  the  hearing  of  the  waves.  Beowulf's  barrow, 
heaped  high  on  the  edge  of  the  searness,  is  a  beacon  for 
"those  who  sail  through  the  mists  of  the  sea."  The  back- 
ground of  all  the  action  is  the  great  deep  —  the  chorus,  as  it 
were,  of  this  story  of  the  fates  of  men.  Thus  the  ocean 
life,  the  ocean  mystery,  the  battle  with  the  ocean  and  on  the 
ocean  begin  the  English  poetry,  and  they  are  as  vivid  in  it 
now  as  they  were  in  the  youth  of  our  people.  The  Battle 
of  the  Baltic,  the  Fight  of  the  Revenge,  the  Saihr  Boy,  Hervi 
Biei,  Swinburne's  sea-«ongs,  a  hundred  ballads,  taste  of  the 
same  brine  and  foam  which  the  winds  drove  in  the  faces  of 
the  men  who  wrote  Beowulf,  the  Seafarer,  and  the  liiddlea 
which  concern  the  sea.  Nay,  more,  the  very  temper  of  mind 
which  pervades  modem  poetry  of  the  sea  —  a  mingling  of 
melancholy  and  exaltation — is  to  be  found  in  English  poetry 
I  before  tlie  Conquest,  and  strange  to  say  it  is  not  found  again, 
except  in  scattered  ballads,  till  we  reach  our  own  century. 

The  action  of  the  poem  now  begins  with  the  voyage  of  Beo- 
widf  to  the  Danish  coast.  The  hero  has  heard  that  Hrothgar, 
the  chief  of  the  Danes,  is  tormented  by  Grendel,  a  man-devour- 
ing monster.  If  Hrothgar'a  warriors  sleep  in  Heorot  —  the 
great  hall  he  has  built  —  they  are  seized,  torn  to  pieces,  and 
devoured.  "  I  will  deliver  the  king,"  thought  Beownlf,  when 
he  heard  the  tale  from  roving  seamen.  "  Over  the  swan-road 
I  will  seek  Hrothgar;  he  has  need  of  men."  His  comrades 
urged  him  to  the  adventure,  and  fifteen  of  them  were  willing 
to  tight  it  out  with  him.  Among  the  rest  was  a  sea-crafty  man 
who  knew  the  ocean-paths.  Their  ship  lay  drawn  up  on  the 
beach,  under  the  high  cliff.    Then 

There  the  well-genred  heroes 
Stepped  upan  Che  stem,        while  the  sLream  of  ocean 


I 
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Whirled  the  aea  ajfaiiist  the  sand.         To  the  ship,  to  it 
Bright  and  carv&d  things  of  cost        ca^rrieU  then  the  ben>ea, 
And  the  armour  well-arrayed.        So  the  men  outpuahed, 
On  desired  adventure,         their  tight  ocean-woud. 
SwiElly  weut  abuve  the  waves        with  a  wind  well'fltted, 
Likest  to  a  fowl,  the  Floater,       foam  around  its  neck, 
Till  about  the  same  time,         on  the  second  day, 
The  up'CnrvfeJ  prow        had  come  on  so  far, 
That  al  la«t  the  seamen        saw  t^e  land  ahead ; 
Shining  sea-ciiffa,       soaring  hpadlaiids. 
Brorul  sea-nesaes.        So  the  Sailer  ot  the  Sea  > 
Reached  the  sea-way's  end.  Beoaidf,  1. 

This  was  the  voyage,  ending  in  a  fiord  with  two  high  i 
capes  at  its  entrance.  The  same  kind  of  scenery  belongs  to 
the  laud  whence  they  set  out  Wlien  Beowulf  returns  over  the 
sea  the  boat  groans  as  it  is  pushed  forth.  It  is  heavily  laden ; 
the  hollow,  under  the  single  mast  with  the  single  sail,  holds 
eight  horses,  swords  and  treasure  and  rich  armours.  The  sail 
is  hoisted,  the  wind  drives  the  foam-throated  bark  over  the 
waves,  until  they  see  the  Geats'  cliffs  — the  well-known  sea- 
nesses.  The  keel  is  pressed  up  by  the  wind  on  the  sand,  and 
the  "  harbour^ard,  who  had  looked  forth  afar  o'er  the  sea 
with  longing  for  their  return"  —  one  of  the  many  huni&Q 
touches  of  the  poem  —  "fastens  the  wide-bosomed  ship  with 
anchoring  chains  to  the  strand,  leat  the  violence  of  the  waves 
should  sweep  away  the  winsome  boat" 

I  have  brought  the  two  voyages  together  that  we  may  see 
the  customs  of  embarking  and  disembarking  twice  over,  and 
realise  the  kind  of  sea  and  coast  the  shipmen  of  the  poem 
sailed  by — brief  stretches  of  sea,  between  short  bays  pro- 
tected on  either  side  by  capes  rising  from  the  mainland  till 
they  became  cliffs  above  the  open  aea.  At  the  end  of  the  bay 
into  which  Beowulf  sails  is  a  low  shore,  on  which  he  drives 
his  ship,  stem  on.  Planks  are  pushed  out  on  either  side  of  the 
prow ;  the  Weder  folk  slipped  down  on  the  shore,  tied  up 
their  sea-wood;  their  battle-aarks  clanged  on  them  as  they 
moved.  Then  they  thanked  the  gods  that  the  wave-paths  bad 
been  easy  to  them. 

The  scene  which  follows  is  almost  Homeric  in  its  directness 
and  simplicity,  and  in  the  clearness  with  which  it  is  presented. 
On  the  ridge  of  the  hill  above  the  landing-place  the  ward  of  the 
coast  of  the  Scyldings  sat  on  his  horse,  and  saw  the  strangers 
bear  their  bright  shields  over  the  bulwarks  of  the  ship  to  the 


idoithaaafcTray."     | 


He   rode   down,   wondering,   to  the   sea,   and   eliook 
btiglitilj  ill  Lis  hands  his  hea^y  spear,  and  called  to  the  men — 

Wta  are  ye  of  men        having  arms  in  hand, 

Covered  with  joui  coats  of  mail         who  your  keel  afoaming 

O'er  Ihe  ocean  itreet        thus  have  orged  along, 

Uillier  on  the  high  sea 


Never  raw  I  greater 
Earl  npoR  this  earth        than  is  one  o{  jou ; 
Hero  In  his  harness.        He  is  no  home-etayer. 
'Less  hia  looks  belie  Mtn,         lovely  with  his  weapons. 
SoWe  i«  his  air !  Beowulf,  U.  237,  247. 

Beowulf  replies  that  he  is  Hrothgar'a  friend,  and  comes  to 
fw  him  from  "Grendel,  the  secret  foe  on  the  dark  nights." 
Ke  pities  Hrothiiar,  old  and  good.  Yet,  as  he  speaks,  the 
Teulonic  seuae  of  the  inevitable  Wyrd  passes  hy  in  his  mind, 
Md  lie  knows  not  if  Hrothgar  can  ever  escape  sorrow.  "  If 
"■^f."  he  says,  "  sorrow  should  cease  from  hlin,  release  ever 
';'i"e,and  the  welter  of  care  become  cooler."  The  coast  guard 
>ii"ffathem  the  path,  and  promises  to  watch  over  their  ship, 
llje  ground  rises  from  the  shore,  and  they  [lass  on  to  the  hilly 
ii'V-  beliind  which  lies  Heorot.  What  do  they  see  as  they 
'"nk  backward  and  forward  from  the  ridge  '/  This  is  the  place 
''ii'ollent  together  all  that  can  be  said  of  the  scenery  in  which 
'ln'  action  is  laid,  and  I  shall  not  say  anything  of  it,  not  even 
'<  an  adjective,  for  which  I  have  not  some  authority  in  the 

Kohind  them  lay  the  head  of  the  bay,  the  low  sandy  shore 
"iwliich  they  had  driven  their  ship;  the  ship  itself  tied  by 
'■'Mm  to  the  strand.  The  deep  blue  water  beyond  spread  out, 
'■^tween  two  rising  nesaes,  to  the  entrance  of  the  fiord  through 
■jiiicli,  ss  through  a  gate,  they  saw  the  open  sea.  Only  one 
hwt  animated  this  landscape,  the  Coast^ward,  sitting  high  on 
'*liorM,  with  his  spear  resting  on  his  thigh.  Below  them, 
^they  look  landward,  about  a  mile  away,  the  great  hall, 
K*W)t,  rose  in  the  midst  of  a  cultivated  plain,  which  years  of 
■iliou:  bad  reclaimed  from  the  moor  and  fen.  On  every  side 
"'  it  the  wild  land  climbed  slowly  upwards,  on  one  side 
''j«aiiia  the  coast,  on  the  other  to  the  savage  and  uninliabited 
'"'and  country. 

Thi!  hull  was  a  rectangular,  high-roofed,  wooden  building, 
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its  long  sides  facing  north  and  south.  The  two  gables,  at 
either  end,  had  stag-horns  on  their  points,  curving  forw^ds, 
and  these,  as  well  as  the  ridge  of  the  roof,  were  probably 
covered  with  shining  metal,  and  glittered  bravely  in  the  aun. 
Round  about  it  lay  the  village,  scattered  houses,  each  in  its 
own  garth,  with  apple-trees  and  beehives  and  outhouses.  Out- 
side these  was  the  corn-land,  and  the  meadows  on  which  sheep, 
oxen,  and  horses  were  grazing.  Paths  went  in  and  out  among 
the  houses,  and  there  was  a  wide  meadow,  like  a  village  green, 
in  the  midst,  between  the  hall  and  the  houses  of  the  hamlet, 
down  which  in  the  morniug  walked  the  king  and  queen  from 
the  sleeping-chambers  to  the  hall,  attended  by  their  young 
men  and  maidens.  On  the  outskirts  of  the  meadow,  and  out 
into  the  open,  the  young  men  rode,  breathing  their  horses;  and 
in  a  place  apart,  as  poets  love  it,  walked  to  and  fro  the  bard, 
framing  his  songs  for  the  evening  feast  The  women  sat  spin- 
ning at  their  doors,  or  moved  hither  and  thither,  carrying  water 
or  attending  to  the  cattle.  This  then  was  an  island  of  tilled 
and  house-built  land  at  the  edge  of  a  wild  waste  of  fen,  but  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  sea.  It  is  the  image  of  a  hundred 
settlements  such  as  the  Angles  and  Danes  and  Geats  had  built, 
and  whence  their  young  men  ran  out  their  ships  to  harry  richer 
shores. 

When  Beowulf  and  his  men  looked  inland  beyond  the  dwell- 
ings, they  saw  nothing  but  the  great  moorland  where  the  wolf 
and  the  stag  and  the  wild  boar  roamed  at  will.  Pattihes  of 
wood  were  scattered  over  it,  and  these  grew  thicker  towards 
the  horizon,  where  the  whole  moor  lifted  into  low  hills.  Over 
it,  in  ceaseless  movement,  the  gray  mists  rose  and  fell,  and 
among  them,  as  night  drew  down  her  helm,  dreadful  creatures 
seemed  to  stalk,  and  the  loathsome  light  of  their  eyes  burned 
through  the  mist  like  flame-' 


'Iraayaa  wpU.  to  illustrate  this  liescription,  quote  the  pi 


, ,..      je  from  Alfred's 

OroafuBwhereOliIhereeriveaanacoouDt  to  the  king  of  the  scenery  of  thp  North- 
men's  coast.  In  his  time  there  was,  no  doubt,  in  South  Sweden  and  Jutland  a 
wider  [Hti|;e  butweru  the  sea  and  the  moor  than  that  which  Ohlhare  give*  to 
the  upper  const  of  Norway.  But  when  Btowu!/  was  first  sung,  it  Is  more 
than  probable  that  the  coasts  of  the  Geats  and  Danes  were  sparse!*  popuLiMd. 
At  any  rate  this  folio  win);  passage  is  interesting:  "Ohtbere  said  that  ineoOHt 
o(  the  Northmen  waa  Tery  long  and  very  narrow.  All  that  la  fit  either  for 
pasture  or  plowing  'ies  along  the  wn-roasl,  which,  however.  Is  in  some  parts 
very  Hoddy.  Along  the  enalem  aide  are  wild  moors,  extending  a  long  wa;  Dp 
parallel  to  the  I'ultivatert  land.  Thn  Finlandersdwellin  the  moors."  The  dis- 
tance varies  between  the  sea  and  the  moors,  but  "  northward,  where  it  is  tof 
roweal.  It  may  lie  only  three  miles  across,  but  the  moors  are  In  some  parts  so 
wide  that  a  man  could  scarcely  pass  over  them  In  two  weeks,  though  In  othet 
parts  perhaps  In  ali  days."  — Ingram's  traoslatlon  of  Ohthere'a  account. 


Whea,  turning  from  the  inland,  the  men  looked  towania 
the  aea,  they  saw  that  the  coast  was  broken  into  short  bavB 
aud  headlajids,  down  to  which  the  moor  ran  from  the  hills. 
Between  each  headland  there  was  a  narrow  valley,  hollowed 
out  by  descending  streams,  and  each  stream  finally  fell  over  a 
ledge  of  rock  into  the  head  of  a  bay.  The  slopes  rising  into  the 
nesses  were  "  steep  and  stony,"'  and  the  trees  tliat  grew  along  the 
bed  of  the  streams  were  rough  aud  blasted  by  the  sea  salt  and 
the  wind — "a  joyless  wood."  And  among  these  fiords,  at  the 
head  of  a  cavernous  seargorge,  there  was  close  to  Heorot  a 
deadly  place  which  they  were  afterwards  to  do  with,  of  which 
a  clear  description  is  given  in  the  test.  It  ia  the  dwelling- 
place  of  Grendel  and  his  dam  —  "tlie  mickle  mark-steppers 
who  hold  the  moors  "  —  the  sea^end  of  a  "  hidden  land,  wolf- 
haunted,  full  of  dangerous  morasses."  This  was  the  scene 
they  saw,  but  it  was  scarcely  new  to  the  men,  for  they  daily 
looked  on  a  similar  landscape  in  their  own  land. 

What  they  had  now  to  do  was  to  reach  Heorot,  and  they 
took  the  "  path  paved  with  stones "  which  led  straight  from 
the  low  ridge  to  the  "  glittering  hall."     As  they  walked 

Hard  and  riveted  by  band. 
Beamed  the  battle  byrnie.        Braced  witb  rings,  tlie  sheer  sword 
SaDK  upon  Uietr  Bhirtg  of  war '        when  alorward  U>  Uie  bail. 
In  their  grisly  war-gear,        gangiiig  on  they  came. 
Then  they  aet,  H*a-wearied,         broadly-Bhupcn  sbwlds. 
Targets  womlrouH  liard,        'j^Blnst  the  wall  of  Heorot  1 
And  they  bowed  above  the  bench,         aad  their  byrnies  rattled, 
War-HTny  o(  jEtheliiigsl         I'p  amse  the  speais. 
Weapons  of  sea  rovers,       ^tixxt  up  nil  together, 
Oraf  above,  a  grove  of  asb.  Beovtut/,  1.  321. 


guard  asks   them  of  their 


Outside   the  hall  a  warrior  ( 
ancestry  and  their  coming. 

From  what  land  do  ye  bear       your  gi^d-flakJd  sbielda, 
Grsy-eoluured  sarks        nod  griiiuiug-uiitHked  helnis 
And  a  heap  nf  biiat-Kbaiis?        (>[  Ilmtbgar  I  am 
Voice-man  and  servant.         Ne'er  saw  1  strangers  — 
So  many  vt  uieii  —       of  a  inipbtier  mood. 
I  ween  that  in  war-pride        aud  not  In  outlawry, 
But  tor  high-hearted HKHs,        Urothgar  ye  sought. 

Btoteulf,  1.  333. 

I  This  Is  olherwlse  translated  —  "  The  bright  rlnged-tron  nng  on  their  icar- 
ihirts,"  thai  is,  the  iron  rin^B  of  whieii  the  bymie  WM  made,  rattled  as  they 
moved :  but  we  havu  had  Ihis  before,  and  tDonxh  repetition  is  (requeot  in 
'e  need  not  telsct  a  repetition  when  tlie  words  may  beu 


ion  poetr; 


h  ..- 


^^a^WK^pn;.-«tekM  the  m»gt 

-..ixm  wait  w*iin«  «Ue  he  hriiuB  their 
H>i«hpr  Ml «  dM  ki^  «t  n  the  haU 
^  i»,  <M  arf  hiM  twi.tr  ft.  md  dedatw 
---acafihe  gnu  aoUe  thnw^oBt  this  tiOe 
.'  oCiawWanakDMlk)  thtf  he  kiMW 
-  -  vttKniJBMwdf  hiawdf  when  be  was 

*k  iia.  Bad  that  be  has  t]ie 

aa  Wol^ar  mnunona  the 

iJ^  wa  their  kinahip,  bat  they 

.*U  '  itk  he2a  and  swords  and 

^■^ol  nut  be  left  ontxide ; "  such 

the  left  the  btsc^es  Uieo  tlat 

'ii«  •  hall  OQ  nther  side  of  the 

K  FEore  him  a  ball,'  differing 

-.^xa  o4  bia  lord  Hygelac.     At 

'~xU  dais.     t!ut  ber«,  as  ia  the 

-T^  bc«k«  Hrothgiir  emhruned  on  a 

'  i«S  tad  w  >ae  oaU.     Tbia  seat  is  sacred. 

nl   qiialitT.      Grend^l.   the   fi*Ti<!.   cannot 


:-   l.-n-th    of  til.' 

.--A<->i  i'lrntli-ar, 
■.v'lU  is  aft.TwanU 
1   H...>,..,>av.ap..r- 

no  uiiil  w,-i-i?   hung 


/;...KMfr,  1.  nin. 


Tliis  was  the  aspect  of  the  hall  within,  and  the  customa  that 
prtrailed  in  it  are  now  n  re  sen  ted  to  us.  When  Beowulf  had 
liilil  uf  hb  wish  to  fight  with  Greudel,  and  Hrothgar  had 
laten  his  offer  with  joy,  seats  are  found  for  hira  and  hia 
'«u[Mnii>ns,  and  the  song  and  feast  begin  again.  A  thegn 
W  nnind  the  enchased  ale-cup  and  poured  out  the  pure 
Jnnk.    Danes  and  Geats,  a  goodly  company,  sat  together. 

H  And  the  ScSp,  from  lime  lo  time 

■        Cbanted  clear  in  HeoroL       Tbere  was  cbeer  of  heroes. 

~  Btowulf,  I.  40e. 

Wlien  the  song  was  over,  Hunferth,  drunk  and  iealoua, 
fhallpuges  Beowulf  concerning  a  swimming  match  he  had 
*ith  BiecA,  his  rival.  Hunferth  declares  that  Beowulf  was 
lifSten.  The  answer  is  triumphant  and  laughter  fills  the  hall. 
Then  rose  Wealhtheow,  the  queen,  in  her  golden  omaments, 
mi  greeted  the  guests.  But  lirst  she  brought  the  full  cup  to 
It  husband  and  bade  him  be  blithe  at  the  beer-drinking; 
mi  l\ut  victorj'-famed  king  took  the  cup  with  joy.  Then  the 
psat  ijueen,  peace-bringer  to  nations,  and  followed  by  Frcaware 
lift  itaughter,  went  round  the  hall  to  each  of  the  waniora, 
JTB  a  bracelet  now  to  one,  now  to  another,  and  last  of  all 
■Wtlie  cup  to  Beowulf  and  greeted  him,  and  the  fierce  hero 
Bktbe  cup  from  her  hands  and  said  — 

VThia  was  my  thought  when  I  shipped  on  the  sea;  sat 
^»niu  my  boat  with  a  band  of  my  men,  that  I  would  fully 
«rk  out  the  will  of  your  folk,  or  fall  on  the  field  of  slaughter, 
fW  in  the  grips  of  the  foe.  Earl-like  will  I  fulfil  the  daring 
if*A,  or  aliide  my  end-day  in  this  mead-hall."  The  proud 
«o?d»  pleased  the  queen,  and  she  went  to  sit  beside  her  lord. 
^  uaw  night  had  come  and  the  mists,  and  under  its  shadow- 
''I'ltn  Rrentures  came  stalking,  wan  under  the  clouds.  The 
^isg  stood  up,  and  his  thegna ;  each  man  greeted  the  other. 
Hfothgar  gave  over  the  hall  to  Beowtdf  and  went  to  his 
J'plliiig  outside  where  the  queen  awaited  him.  Then  the 
lynches  and  tables  were  removed.  Beowulf  stripped  off  his 
^^out,  gave  it  in  charge  to  one  of  his  thegns,  ami  laid  down 
Bn  Dttked  hands,  his  cheek  upon  his  pillow.  Around  him 
^fc  ft  snell  seaman  stooped  to  his  liall-rest. 
^Ktndtl  now  comes  before  us,  and  the  main  action  of  the 
Hkpart  of  the  story  —  the  fight  of  Beowulf  with  him.  I 
Hp«r  together  all  the  things  said  of  him  in  the  poem.  He  is 
^Kntn  and  giant  demon,  of  the  oLd  Eoten  race,  of  so  great 
HMgth  tliat  Beowulf,  who  haa  the  power  of  thirty  men, 
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scarcely  overcomes  him.  His  fearful  head  is  so  huge  that 
four  men  carry  it  with  liifficulty.  The  doors  of  the  hall  buret 
opea  with  the  smitLDg  of  his  hand,  and  the  hall  cracks  and 
groans  with  the  drea^Iful  force  he  puts  forth  in  battle.  His 
whoop  in  pain  rings  through  the  house.  The  nails  of  his 
haiuls  are  like  iron,  monstrous  claws,  and  it  seems  he  wore  a 
kimi  of  glove,  large  and  strange,  made  fast  with  wonderful 
bands,  wrought  by  curious  skill  with  devil's  craft  and  out  of 
druguD-hides.'  Finally,  he  is  spelled  against  all  weapons. 
Like  many  an  Iceland  troll,  no  sword  can  bite  his  skin ;  he 
must  be  fought  with  naked  hands. 

He  is  the  fiend  of  the  moor,  the  quaking  bog  and  morass. 
Lonely  and  terrible  he  goes,  a  mighty  mark-stepper  who  holds 
the  fen  and  its  fastness !  Perhaps  the  gnomic  verse  which 
tells  of  the  Thyrs,  the  giant,  is  written  with  Grendel  in  the 
writer's  mind  —  P^rs  aceai  on  fenne  gemunian,  ana  iiinan  lande. 
"  The  giant  shall  dwell  in  the  fen,  alone  in  the  land."  "  In 
Everuight  Grendel  kept  the  misty  moors."  Darkness  is  his 
native  land,  and  helmed  night.  There  is  no  joy  where  he  is. 
He  is  called  the  dark  death-shadow.  The  Christian  editor 
brings  him  from  Cain,  with  other  dreadful  creatures  —  eotens 
and  elfs  and  orks  and  the  giants  (with  a  classical  reminiscence) 
who  fought  with  God.  In  all  this  he  is  the  impersonation  of 
the  superstitious  dread  which  men  felt  when  they  looked  from 
their  island  of  reclaimed  land  over  the  surrounding  moors  and 
saw  the  strange  shapings  of  the  cloud  upon  them  as  evening 
fell,  and  heard  through  the  mist  the  roaring  of  the  sea.  Then, 
as  men  sat  by  the  lire,  dreadful  tales  were  told,  tales  of  those 
who  were  lost  in  marsh  or  pool,  in  the  tempest  and  the  snow 
—  slain  by  the  evil  will  of  the  ghostly  dwellers  in  the  wastes.' 
It  was  the  same  horror  of  the  desolate  lands  which  created  in 
Scotland  the  kelpie  in  the  black  pool,  the  river  demons  of 
Tweed  and  Till,  and  the  misshapeu  monsters  that  rose  out  of 
the  sea. 

For  Grendel  was  not  only  the  demon  of  the  mist  and  moor, 
but  also  of  the  sea.  The  trackless  mooi-s  in  Beoiwtff  ran  right 
up  to  the  cliffs,  and  the  actual  dwelling  of  Grendel  and  his 


"  bfttig  dowu  "  Is  umbalilj  a  kind  of  poncb. 
3  Heseoms  tobethflmiuiternnd  brlneeror  the  mlHt.and  weml^ht  iUiigtnte 
this  connection  of  his  evil  will  wltb  iiie  stormv  nnil  mlaleadlBK  powers  at 
natDre  hy  the  power  wlilrh  Diuite  ((Ives  the  Devil  over  nilat  and  rain.    "  Quel 
nul  voler,"  wuo 
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ta'Bfftbr  is  in  a  cave,  the  entrance  to  wliich  is  under  the  sea, 

ft'lDd  their  companioDS  are  sea-monsters.     The  Mere,  that  is, 

itte  sea-hollow  where  they  hauntf  is  called  the  mere  of  the 

l'Sicli#rg,  and  a  full  account  of  it  and  its  sceaery  is  elsewhere 

■flv^n,    The  only  point  to  be  made  here  is  that  these  sea- 

IvulvfR,  as  they  are  called,  represent  not  only  the  ghastUness 

>f  tlie  deadly  fen,  but  the  ghastliness  of  the  deadly  sea-gu!fa 

Bnong  the  cliffs,    deep,    narrow-entranced   clefts   filled   with 

■ioiling  wav«s,  which  invariably  collect  ghostly  legend  round 

&eir  wlitudes. 

The  character  of  this  man-beast  is  like  his  shape.     He  is 

Kid  to  be  greedy  of  blood,  fierce,  ravenous,  furious,  joyless, 

irm  ill  hatred  of  men,  pleased  with  evil ;  and  he  is,  like  evil, 

wileas.     The  moment  night  comes  he  roams  incessantly.      It 

tall  a  special  touch  of  horror  to  him  that,  wLeu  he  had 

vnptied  Heorot  by  his  harryings,  be  spends  the  dark  nights  of 

Hnter  m  the  hall.     Only  at  night  can  he  appear.      He  is  the 

wture  of  the  winter  and  the  sunless  gloom,  like  the  lee- 

"c  Trolls  who,  at  the  touch  of  the  sun,  burst  asunder,  or 

uge  into  stone.     He  abliors  the  pleasant  uoise  of  men,  and 

kieSy  the  song  and  the  harp,  like  those  giants  who  hated 

Klgnculture  and  the  sound  of  church  bells.     It  is  this  which 

!«iib  him  to  attack  the  ball,  and  when  he  attacks,  there  is  so 

nacti  of  the  aavageness  of  a  wild  beast  In  his  work  that  soma 

hjifB  supposed  that  he  represents   the  furiotis   bear  of  the 

Xortk     He  laughs  as  be  sees  his  victims,  springs  on  them 

uid  tears  them  limb  from  limb,  breaking  the  bones,  drinking 

the  blood,  and  devouring  them,  head  and  hands  and  feet  and 

^1-    Those  he  does  not  cat  in  the  hall  he  carries  away  to  the 

Dwor  and  consumes  them  alone,  unpityingly.      On  the  first 

night  he  invaded  Heorot,  he  slew  thirty  men,  but  after  a  night 

M  two,  the  warriors  did  not  sleep  in  the  hall  for  twelve  years, 

l>utotitside  in  their  houses,  into  which  he  does  not  seem  to  be 

shle  [0  enter.      Now  and  then,  however,  men,  with  the  valour 

of  drink  in  them,  slept  in  the  hall,  and  in  the  morning  the 

Ui^d  fury  of  the  monster  is  plain  enough.      The  "benches  are 

»ver«i  with  blood,  the  hall  afloat  with  gore."     With  all  this, 

V^  hu,  when  he  meets  bis  match,  the  blind  fear  of  the  wild 

^P»*t,  terror  driving  him  to  cry  out  for  the  darkness  of  the 

^PfinMes  whence  he  came;  terror  the  Icelandic  story  does  not 

Wh*!  to  Glam. 

BTh«  i](>fl(.'ription  of  his  onset  when  Beowulf  and  his  thegns 
Bf"'  f"r  him  in  the  hall  is  full  of  power.  "  In  tlie  wan  ni|,-bt 
Ip*"^  the  shadow-ganger  stalking,  while  the  warriors  slept  — 


all  save  oiip,"  Beowulf,  awake  in  wrath,  abided  the  battle. 
Then,  for  the  poet  repeats  what  he  has  said  already,  gathering 
himself  together  for  the  great  event,  beginning  a  new  song — 

711.  From  the  moorland  (?aine,  under  misty  hilla, 
Grendel  gauging  on  I  Wrath  of  Gud  be  bore ; 
Neath  the  clouds  he  strode. 

He  smote  the  door  with  his  palms,  and  it  fell  inwards.     Ire- 
ful, the  bale-bringer  ti-od  over  the  fair-paved  coloured  floor. 
Loattisome  light,  like  flame,  stood  in  tiis  eyes.     He  saw  the 
heroes  sleeping  in  the  hall,  and  his  heart  laughed.    He  thoughts 
how  he  woidd  glut  his  hunger.     He  seized  a  thegn  and  rent 
him  to  pieces.     Then  he  laid  hands  on  Beowulf  and  knew  thnt 
at  last  he  had  met  his  match.     Fear  got  hold  of  him,  he  strove 
to  flee  back  into  his  native  darkness.     But  Beowulf  remem~ 
bered  hia  evening  boast,  and  his  fingers  cracked  aa  he  gripp^t-l 
the  monster.     The  hall  sounded  with  the  struggle;  its  waXis 
cried  aloud.     It  was  wonder   it  did  not  fall  to  the  groui»<3- 
Were  it  not  bound  ho  fast  with  well-smithied  bands  of  iron,     i* 
would  have  perished.     Dreadful  was  the  noise  as  the  wrestle  ** 
wrought  from  bench  to  bench ;  dire  terror  stood  over  tlie  Nor-^il* 
Banes  who  heard  from  the  wall  (from  their  houses  outside) 
the  whoop  of  Grendel,  hia  awful  song.    The  thegns  of  Beowt»l' 
join  the  fight,  draw  their  old.  swonls,  but  Grendel's  flesh      i* 
charmed. 

At  last  the  grip  of  Beowulf  dragged  out  Grendel's  arm  frc^^** 
the  slioulder,  the  sinews  were  torn  apart,  the  bone  burst,  a.**" 
the  mouster,  streaming  forth  blood,  fled  away  doomed  to  tl** 
ocean-cave  under  the  slopes  of  the  fen.    He  reaches  it  and  di^**- 

When  the  morning  dawns  Beowulf  has  hung  the  arm  a.**" 
claw  of  Grendel  on  the  cross-beam  above  the  king's  seat  in  fcl**"  I 
hall;  and  many  come  to  see  them.  Then  the  awaking  of  fc^-^  j 
hamlet  is  described.  The  men,  riding,  follow  over  the  mt**'""  I 
the  blood-stained  track  of  Grendel's  flight  until  they  reach  t-1"^' 
cliffs  and  the  deep  cleft  in  them  where  the  waves  are  seethi*"*  S?  L 
and  this  is  what  they  saw:  "There  the  foaming  sea  was  ^'^.Vl 
teriiig  with  blood.  The  fearful  upleaping  of  the  waves,  ^  ■ 
mingled  with  ulcerous  gore,  boiled  with  blood  of  the  svorp-W 
The  death-doomed  had  dyed  it  when  in  his  despair,  he  Iiad  laJ'*B 
down  his  life  in  the  lair  of  the  fen,  his  heathenish  hesirtj 
There  Hel '  took  him  away."     Then  the  old  men  and  tht^'T 

1  TIiIh  (^xitRlif  expresses  the  nersonalll;  kdiI  the  busineBs  nf  the  dark  go^i 
'It^fs  Hrl,    tr  llie  Una  be  ChrlHtlaB,  the  inrsoD&lit;  of  Uri  aeenis  a  rnmDaot  "1 


young  coumujes  come  back  from  their  glad  course,  proudly 
riding  on  their  liorses.  They  set  the  games  on  foot.  They 
rode  races  on  their  yellow  steeds  where  the  paths  seemed  fair 
to  them.  A  faioed  jEtheling,  a  king's  thegn  mindful  of  songs, 
who  many  old-time  sagas  remembered,  framed  a  tale  well 
bound  together.  We  see  him,  as  I  think  the  passage  me^ns, 
pacing  the  meadows,  musing  how  he  will  throw  into  words  his 
song  of  praise  of  Beowulf  when  the  feast  begins,  and  he  thinks, 
that  he  may  weave  it  well,  of  the  ancient  song  of  Sigemund 
which  it  was  his  wont  to  sing.  As  the  morning  light  grew 
stronger  many  more  go  to  the  high  hnll  to  see  the  wonder  of 
Grendel's  hand ;  and  with  them  at  ia,st  the  king  arrives. 


I 


From  his  bridal-bower       did  the  Ward  of  hoards  of  gold 
Might]',  miiruh  in  glory  ;  mickle  viaa  his  Lroop. 

Known  by  worth  he  wae,       and,  with  hitn,  liia  (Jupen, 
With  a  many  of  her  maids        measured  down  the  meadow-path. 
Bf«i".y,  I.  Ml. 


Heorot  is  now  cleansed,  a  great  feast  is  appointed,  and  we 
again  see  the  customs  of  the  hall.  It  is  filled  in  the  afternoon 
with  kinsmen  and  friends,  and  Ilrothgar,  in  requital  of  Gren- 
del's overthrow,  gives  to  Beowulf  a  golden  ensign,  a  helm,  a 
coat  of  mail,  and  the  great  treasure  of  a  sword.  Also  eight 
steeds  are  led  into  the  hall  for  him  and  displayed,  and  on  one 
of  them  lies  the  saddle  itself  of  Ilrothgar,  his  war-seat  in 
battle,  wrought  with  embroideiy  and  gems.  A  sword,  an  heir- 
loom, is  given  to  each  of  Beowulf's  thegns,  and  blood  money 
paid  for  Hondscio,  that  one  of  them  whom  Grendel  had  torn  in 
pieces.  So  was  fulfilled  the  great  duty  which  fell  to  the  lot  of 
kings  —  the  free  giving  of  gifts. 

After  this,  while  the  feast  goes  on,  the  minstrel  sings  the 
faga.  of  Finn  and  his  sons,  of  Kenge|t,  Hnaef  and  Hildeburh. 
When  the  song  is  over  the  servants  ])our  forth  the  wine,  and 
Wealhtheow  came  forth  from  the  women's  chamber,  going 
under  her  golden  crown,  and  offered  the  wine-cup  to  her  lord, 
wishing  him  joy  on  the  cleansing  of  Heorot,  and  on  his  desire 
to  call  Beowulf  his  son.  Then  she  turned  to  Beowulf,  bringing 
him  also  the  cup,  and  with  the  cup  gave  him  a  bjrnie  and 
armlets  and  a  jewelled  collar,  well  known  all  over  the  north,  as 
fine  aa  the  Brosings'  collar  that  Kama  wore,  and  had  wrested 
from  Eormanric'  "  Use  this  collar,  dear  Beowulf ! "  cries  the 
Hiieen. 
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When  Beowulf,  on  his  return  home,  recalls  that  festal  day, 
Le  Tecallfi  it  with  that  grave  and  imaginative  humanity,  equally 
touched  with  fatalism  and  tenderness,  which  is  one  of  his  chief 
qualities.  "  Dark  and  true  and  tender  is  the  North  "  exactly 
marks  his  soul.  "  There  was  song  and  social  glee,"  he  says  to 
Hygelac,  "  when  we  were  at  the  feast  that  evening,"  and  he 
sketches  King  Hrothgar,  and  his  singing,  and  the  old  man's 
memories.  ~ 

There  was  song  and  social  glee,        and  the  Scyldlng  gray, 

Asking  after  man;  (tales),         told  of  ancieDt  times. 

Whiles,  the  Beast  of  war        waked  the  harp'a  delight, 

Greeted  the  glee-wixd  ;        now  he  told  a  tale 

Sooth  and  sorrowful ;        then  a  story  atrau(;o 

Did  tlie  king  big-hearted        slug  aright  from  end  to  end. 

Then  again  began        that  gray-headed  warrior, 

All  upbotmd  with  eld,         for  the  battle  etrength  lo  mourn 

That  he  had  when  young;  and  his  heart  within  him  swelled;) 

Now  that  old  in  wintera       on  it  all  he  thought. 

So  the  livelong  day        lingered  we  withiu, 

And  delight  in  ball  we  seized        till  the  dark  came  on. 

Beoaalf,  1.  2105. 

And  now  that  night  had  come  and  Hrothgar  had  gone  and 
Beowidf  with  him  to  sleep  outside,  the  hall,  as  in  times  before 
Greudel  had  wasted  it,  was  prepared  for  the  sleeping  of  the 
earls  of  Hrothgar.  They  bared  the  bench-floor,  beds  and  bol- 
sters were  laid  over  it.  At  their  heads,  hanging  on  the  wall, 
they  set  their  disks  of  war,  their  glittering  shield-woods.  On 
the  shelf,  over  each  warrior,  it  was  easy  to  see  the  high-crested 
helm  and  the  war-shirt  of  rings  and  the  stout  spear.    This  was 

Edda.  Like  the  ifu<  of  Aphrodite  it  swakeasd  desire.  As  Here  wears  it,  to 
the  Norse  goddess  wears  It.  As  Freyja  lias  an  inacceaaible  cbaniber,  so  also 
has  Here,  one  whiuh  was  wn^cht  tor  her  by  Rephnislos.  When  Freyja 
breathes  deep  with  anger,  the  Bnslug  oocklaoe  starts  from  her  breast.  When 
Thor,  to  gat  Ills  baioiner  bock,  dreiiaes  up  In  Freyjn's  garments,  he  puts  on  the 
Brisluga-meo.  The  jewel  Is  tbeo  so  closely  woven  up  with  the  myth  of  Freyja 
that  from  its  meutiou  here  In  fiFuiou//we  ma;  safely  Inter  the  familiarity  at 
the  English  with  the  worsliiu  and  story  ol  Freyja."  This  is  Kemble's  view, 
but  I  have  my  doubts  of  it  all.  I  think  the  uld  singers  of  Beoteulf  knew  Uttle 
or  nothing  aliout  these  matters. 

1  It  hi  not  an  uninteresting  1 11  iiatrnlion  of  this  pagaage  to  quote  the  following 
from  an  account  which  Priwraa  gifea  of  a  banquet  to  which  Atlila  Invited  him 
(*48  A.D.).  The  singing  habits  are  the  same  — nay,  the  very  feelinirs:  "When 
evening  came  on.  torches  were  lighted,  and  two  barbarians  oomtne  In  and 
atandlng  opposite  to  AttiU  recited  nonirs  previomilv  composed,  In  which  ihey 
sang  of  his  victories  and  his  warlike  ilrincs.  The  banqueters  gaied  earnestly 
on  the  minstrels:  some  were  deliehted  with  the  poems;  others,  remembvriinc 
put  i«nl1lctH.  felt  their  houIs  stirreil  within  them;  while  the  old  were  mdt^ 
Into  tears  by  the  Ihoiiglil  tbst  tln-ir  Imdles  were  Kmwn  wcnk  thmngh  atce  K 
their  hot  hearts  compelled  Into  moose."  —  Dt/natti/  of  That/do»ini,  H  '  *' 
V  186. 
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their  use  at  night  —  that  they  were  often  thus  ready  for  war, 
at  home,  as  in  the  host,  whenever  their  Mau-lord  might  have 
need  of  them :  an  apt  and  ready  folk  they  were ! 

While  the  warriors  sleep,  another  part  of  the  tale  begins — 
the  story  of  the  mother  of  Grendel,  of  her  vengeance  for  her 
son,  and  of  her  slaying  in  the  sea-cavern  by  Beowulf.  She, 
liWe  her  son,  is  a  spirit  of  Elsewhere,  foreign  to  human  nature, 
greedy  and  raging,  restless,  a  death  gliost,  a  seathe  of  man,  a 
lio^  mark-gtalker,  a  creature  of  the  tnirk  and  mist.  She 
swims  the  sea  like  a  sea-monster,  dutches  to  Beowutf  in  its 
ileplhs;  a  sea-wolf  (frrtm-w^i/),  a  aearwoman  {merewif),  (gnittd- 
^Hffffft),  a  wolf  of  the  sea-bottom.  Her  hands  are  amted  with 
I'iiws,  and  grim  is  her  grasp.  Ho  common  weapon  can  bite 
lier  flesh,  only  a  sword,  by  eotens  made  long  since;  but  her 
UiHxl  is  so  venomous  (she  is  an  aettren  ellorgaest)  tliat  even 
tli«  magic-tempered  blade  melts  away  with  it,  like  ice  in  the 
Btm.  No  good  thing  belongs  to  her  save  her  fierce  sorrow  for 
her  son's  death  and  her  desire  to  avenge  it.  In  tlie  dead  of 
night  she  bursts  into  the  hall  now  reoccupied  by  the  thegns, 
Seizes  on  .£schere,  Hrothgar's  right-hand  man  in  war,  and 
betn  liim  away  to  her  cave.  She,  like  her  son,  rent  the  body 
limii  from  limb.  The  head  of  ..Eschere  was  found  lying  on  the 
flill'  Beowulf  had  slept  outside  Heorot,  but  at  dawn  he  is 
sumiuimed,  and  loud  is  the  king's  outburst  of  gi'ief  when 
Kriivulf  asks  him  if  he  had  a  quiet  night.  "Ask  not  thou 
^t«t  happiness ;  sorrow  is  new  again  to  the  Dane's  people, 
Dtad  is  ^)achere,  Yrmenlal's  elder  brother;  my  nme-wit,  my 
Jwlfrpver,  my  shoulder-to-shoidder  man,  when  we  in  war 
*»ried  our  li^ds,  when  the  foot  warriors  ruslied  together,  and 
the  boats  (the  chiefs)  crashed  in  the  onset.  Such  should  an 
tari  be ! "     He  tells  the  tale  of  the  night,  describes  the  place 

I  nriftitially  ft  saturate  lu;  from 

„..,, . „ IhemonBlera  ««  dracrllied  over 

„. r  dKlails  ndded.  uirh  nswonlcl  be  tnaertnl  by  a  new  singer 

■kdvWiMlueDluiiieeftiidadarDiheorigliiHl  lale.  TIib  details  of  the  ewneiy 
*'>«l«nkul*r,B»ds«>in  somacli  derived  froni  persnual  obBrrvatlun,  tliat  it 
*««»(l»ri  oHnrret]  to  me  Hint  tn  this  »ecnnd  part  we  have  the  orlRlmil  mylh 
(WUi  Um  Orendel-motber  addition),  a.-lually  Iwalised  liy  tlie  new  poet  in  the 
■»MiT  thai  ■nrronnded  the  town  where  bin  tribe  lived.  It  that  aln.uld  be 
'nn-.itHl  it  H  ftlsoahonld  be  tme  that  the  fieht  of  Beowulf  with  (irendel  ■ 
BMbn  van  a  lst«r  addition  to  the  first  storv.  It  makra  the  fim  story  very  old. 
TV  t^rn  in  the  iMond  part  is  contlnenlal  —  Ibal  la,  It  wan  deacriled  before 
•«  Abejibi  left  their  native  land.  Thi^  first  slorjr  would  then  beloBe  to  a 
«  pr"»ionii  to  that  departure.  This  1b  a  possible  but  a  doubHul  infer- 
■  It  nlEht  be  wiSd  that,  thnneh  the  fi  rsl  story  belonued  lo  the  Annies  on 
'mulnrnl,  the  •ei'nnd  waa  addwi  in  Eneland  or  recast  in  EnKland.  and  the 
tTdrtwntromBnelishloenery.BBMr.  HaiKh  sneReata.  But  I  remeiuher 
«  plac«  »•  that  described  od  the  coaats  ol  Toikahire  or  NorthtunberUDd. 
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where  Grendel'a  mother  lives.  "Seek  it  if  thou  darest!"  he 
cries ;  "  1  will  pay  thee  with,  old  treasures,  with  rings  of  gold." 
The  reply  of  Beo'ATilf  is  couched  in  his  grave,  half-rep rovinft 
fatalistic  way.  Life  is  nothing,  high  deeds  and  courage  are 
all,  and  the  vengeance  for  a  friend.  "  Sorrow  not,  wise  man" 
— but  I  have  quoted  the  passage  before  —  "  Not  in  earth's  breast, 
DOT  deep  in  the  sea,  nor  in  the  mountain  holt,  nor  In  the  abyss 
of  ocean,  go  where  she  will,  shall  Grendel's  kin  escape  frooi 
me," 

They  mount  their  horses  then  and  ride  to  the  cliffs,  to  the 
dwelling  of  the  liends.  It  is  this  dwelling  we  must  now  discuss. 
It  seems  to  be  conceived  by  many  as  a  deep  morass  in  the 
midst  of  the  moor,  overhung  by  trees.  But  this  is  a  careless 
reading  of  the  text.  It  is  a  sea-mere,  a  aeit-pool.  jEschere'a 
liead  is  found  on  its  edge,  and  its  edge  is  the  searCliS  {holm- 
dif).  In  its  waters  are  sea-dragons  that  seek  the  sea;  the 
nickers  lie  there  on  the  sloping  rocks  of  the  ness,  monsters 
that  at  mid-day  go  out  into  the  open  sea,  and  voyage  on  the  sail- 
road.  The  oUB  of  these  who  is  killed  swims  in  the  holm  (in 
the  sea).  Beowulf,  before  he  plunges,  arms  himself  to  mingle 
in  the  depths  of  the  sea,  to  seek  the  welter  of  the  sea — the 
msrs-grandaa,  the  sund-gebland.  It  is  the  ocean  surge  (the 
brim-Kiflm)  which  receives  him  as  he  plunges.  The  beasts  who 
attack  him  are  sea-beasts  {aae-deor  monig).  Grendel's  mother 
is  the  sea-wolf  (bTim-wnlf).  It  is  a  sea-beadland  where  Beo- 
wulf's thegns  sit  and  watch  for  bis  return ;  the  booty  he  brings 
back,  the  sworil-hilt  and  Grendel's  liead,  is  sea-booty  (sne-Inc). 
When  they  all  return,  they  return  from  the  sea-cliff  (itolm-dif). 

There  is  not  a  trace  in  all  this  of  a  deep  pool  in  the  moor,  of 
a  morass.  We  are  on  the  sea-nesses,  looking  down  into  a  sea- 
hole,  and  it  is  not  difficult,  from  the  indications  given,  to  sketch 
thB  place  with  some  accuracy.  Indeed,  so  clearly  is  it  drawn 
that  I  believe  the  describer  had  seen  the  very  spot.  In  a  verse 
of  the  poem  it  is  said  to  be  well  known  (line  2135),  and  a  much 
greater  amount  of  trouble  is  taken  with  this  piece  of  natural 
description  thau  is  usual  in  early  English  poetry.  It  completes 
our  vision  of  the  scenery  round  Heorot.  It  tells  atwut  the 
range  of  cliffs  up  to  the  very  edge  Of  which  extends  the  moor.U- 
It  is  the  first  in  the  long  series  of  natural  descriptions  which  l_ 
have  made  English  poetry  celebrated  for  more  than  a  thousand^ 
years,  and  the  supernatural  element  in  it  is  the  product  of  that  I 
work  of  the  imagination  on  Nature,  and  that  transference  of  I 
human  passion  to  Nature,  of  which  modern  English  poetry  is/ 
80  full,     Hrothgar  describes  the  place  — 
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■e  they  ward ;  wolf-b&unted  slopes, 


^nKMrtul  b  the  marish-paUi,         nhere  tfie  moimtain  slream, 
TKcath  the  Sre^ea'  mut,        nither  makes  its  way. 
Uoder  esitli '  ila  flood  ia,       nor  ^far  from  here  it  is, 
But  the  meafiore  of  a  mile —        where  tbe  mere  is  set. 
DteT  it  (outreacbiDg),         bang  the  rustling  trees  ; ' 
il^ld  bj  rooU  the  bolt  is  fast,        and  o'er-helms  tbe  water  I 
There  in  ctiI  wonder        erery  night  a  man  may  see  — 
In  the  flood  a  fire  !         Of  the  sons  of  men 
SVine  alive  Ig  wiae  enoagh       that  abyss  to  know. 
If  the  heather-Btepper,        harried  bj  the  bnunda, 
If  the  BtroQg-bomed  stag        seek  out  this  hott-wood,  — 
Pui  to  flight  from  far —       sooner  will  he  flee  his  bouI. 
Yield  W«  life-breath  on  the  bank —        ere  be  will  therein 
Swk  to  hide  bis  head.        Nut  unhauuted  is  the  place  I 
Thence  the  wylming  of  the  waves        whirled  is  on  high, 
Wsn  •  towards  the  cloud*,       when  the  wind  U  stirrmg 
Wick^  weathera  up ;        till  tbe  lift  is  waxhig  dork, 
And  the  welkin  weeps. 

3ntPutf  I.  1357. 

What  we  see  then  is  this.  At  a  certain  point  in  tbe  cliff 
fiw,  between  two  jutting  nesses,  there  is  a  deep  sea-gorge, 
"ili  a  narrow  (Entrance  from  the  sea.  The  waves  are  driven 
into  it,  boil  and  welttT  in  tlie  etmlined  space,  and  are  whirled 
"h  liigh.  At  the  landward  base  of  the  cliffs,  the  rocks  slope 
Jownwarda,  and  on  theae  rocks,  as  we  see  afterwards,  the 
flitk^  (pigtiired  from  the  great  seaLa  and  walnises)  are  lying, 
»bo8e habitlt  b  —  ajid  the  phrase  points  to  an  oDgPrvatioii  of 
ftalinimals  intruded  into  the  tale  —  to  sleep  in  the  morning 
stretched  out  on  the  ness-alopea,  and  at  mid-day  to  get  ready 

'"Under  the  earth  "meaDS  that  the  stream  had  worn  itself  a  deep  c^liannel 
'UMmtheimrtiiceof  themoar.  Throujch  this  it  flows  Illllt  reacbca  the  cUfl 
"vUMtloDT  lip  of  which  It  leaps  la  a  waterfall. 

'Biiaigc  U  Wiiiker'a  reading,  niid  meaiia  "  rlme-olsd  or  decayed."  But  I 
^  w  WW  tbe  Dieanlae.    It  was  not  winter  when  Beowulf  came.    Nor  can  it 

u  ■ilkervd,  brittle  houghs.  For  the  stream  and  the  sea-mists  would  make 


'**(RotlilM[orroartn((),  O.  N.  ftn'iia.to  "  resound  "  —  which  In  the  reading 
"''"MS.  In  theBlicUiag  Homilies,  hriniye  b'-.arv/ii  oocura,  bat  I  do  not  see 
["■ttw phrase  there  forces  ns  to  adopt  It  here.  There  Is  no  reason  for  the 
^''jlMajritiK  jD  the  circumRtances  described,  but  a  aood  deal  of  reason  In  the 
^PS  *>ter  and  the  dreadful  storms  for  their  roaring  or  rustline. 

V^'Xin.  tmislated  wan  above,  means  dark  or  binek  la  An)(lo-Baxon.  It  is 
•Maihelnf  the  raven  or  of  night.  Tbe  modern  meaning  of  the  word  iijtak. 
"*"'''«;  and  "  the  word."  as  Skeat  says,  "has  thus  suffered  a  remarkable 
"^^  The  sense,  however,  wns  probably  lUad  or  mhurlfit  whirh  Is  apptl- 
~ 1  pallid  alike"  (fi'l'mofof/ifoJ  iJirMonurn,    W.W.Skeat). 


Wa?"*'  1  use  tha  word  In  this  book,  tt  has  Its  Anglo-Saxon  meaning  of 
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"  for  a  sorrow-bringing  expedition  into  the  open  sea,  into  tk 
sail-rood."  At  the  land  end  of  the  sea-gorge  the  cliff  risei 
and  forms  the  neck  between  the  two  latmal  nesses,  and  ihe 
moor,  eomiiig  down  to  the  neck,  has  been  worn  away  into  a 
deep  channel  by  the  working  of  a  mountain  stream.  All 
along  this  hollow  channel  the  descending  stream  has  made 
trees  grow,  but  when  the  torrent  comes  to  the  edge  ot  the 
cliff  —  "a  ledge  of  gray  stone,"  —  it  leaps  over  in  a  waterfall 
into  the  weltering  waves  below.  Over  this  waterfall  the 
trees,  faat-rooted,  hang  down  and  darken  the  pool  nndemeath. 
They  nistle  in  the  wind  that  comes  up  from  below,  and  the 
vapours  from  tlie  spray  of  the  waterfall  and  the  sea-tumble 
underneath  mingle  with  the  inland  mists  driven  seaward  from 
the  moor. 

I  have  seen  such  places  on  the  coasts  of  Cornwall  and  the 
north-west  of  Ireland.  I  have  no  dotibt  that  there  are  many 
such  among  the  fiords  of  Norway  and'  Sweden.  Legends 
always  collect  round  them,  and  the  touches  of  fire  on  the 
flood,  of  land  animals  not  daring  to  take  shelter  in  them,  —  it 
is  plain  there  was  a  path  to  the  aea-level  by  which  Beowulf 
and  the  thegns  descend, — of  their  being  the  dwelling-places 
of  the  "worm-kind,  wiKl  sea-beasts,  strange  wave-swimmers 
with  battle  tusks,  mere-women,  sea-wolves,  wolves  of  the 
abyss,  of  tlie  sea,"  and  the  rest,  might  be  paralleled  again  and 
again. 

When  Hrotbgar  and  Beowulf  and  their  attendant  thegns 
mount  their  horses  and  ride  to  this  place,  additional  touches 
of  description  make  us  realise  that  we  are  on  the  cliffs,  and 
make  the  scenery  more  clear.  They  pass  along  "steep  over- 
hanging clefts  by  narrow  roads,  above  precipitous  cliffs  and 
nicker  houses"  —  that  is,  by  paths  on  the  side  of  the  cliff,  a 
precipice  below  them,  and  at  their  base  shelving  rocks,  where 
again  the  great  searbeasts  are  said  to  be  asleep.  At  last  they 
reach  the  sea-hollow,  where  the  water  is  tossed  in  waves. 
They  descend  to  the  rocks,  and  find  the  head  of  .^schere,  e^ist 
down  by  the  mere-wife  ere  she  plunged  to  find  her  dwelling. 
The  water  is  troubled  and  bloody,  under  the  overbangii^r 
joyless  wood.  They  blow  on  the  horn  an  eager  war-muaio, 
and  the  sound  rouses  from  their  sleep  to  a  fierce  anger  the 
strange  sea-dragons  tumbling  in  the  wave.  The  lord  of  the 
Geata  shoots  one  with  an  arrow,  and  slays  liim ;  he  is  stabbed 
with  boar-spears,  and  drawn  with  sharp  hooks  on  to  the  rocka 
—  it  is  a  walrus-hunt, — and  the  men  gaze  on  the  grisly  gueet, 
the  wondrous  wave-swimmer.     The  picture  is  extraordinarily 
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Then  Beowulf  armed  himself  before  he  plunged,  and  Hun- 
fertb,  honouring  him  whom  he  had  mocked,  ffive  him  a  well- 
known  Bword,  "  Hrunting  by  name,  one  of  the  old  treasures  of 
the  world,  its  irun  edge  hardened  with  the  sweat,  that  is,  the 
blood  of  war,  damasked  as  it  was  forged  with  distilted  venom 
of  twigs,  and  never  had  it  deceived  any  man  in  battle," 
■'  Remember !  "  cried  Beowulf,  "  0  son  of  Healfdene,  what  we 
have  spoken  of  before ;  if  for  thy  need  I  lose  my  life,  that 
thou  wert  to  be  in  a  father's  stead  to  me.  Be  ^lardian  of 
my  haad-eomriides,  send  the  treasures  thou  hast  ^veu  me  to 
Hygela*,  that  be  may  know,  when  he  see  tlie  gold,  that  I  found 
a  gootl  giver  of  rings,  and  let  Huiiferth  "  — ao  magnanimous  is 
Beowulf  —  "have  the  curious  sword  thou  gavest  me.  1  will 
work  fame  with  Hrunting,  or  let  Death  take  me."  Then 
the  ooean  surge  received  him,  and  it  seemed  a  day's  apace  ere 
he  reached  the  bottom.  "  It  was  a  day's  space,"  aaya  the 
poem,  but  the  ])hrase  must  be  metaphorical,  for  he  plunges  in 
at  morning,  and  at  the  ninth  hour  (line  1600)  he  comes  again 
to  land,  having  fought  his  fight  and  finished  it. 

Greiidel's  mother  saw  him,  and  grasped  him  in  her  dreadful 

claws :  and  the  tusked  sea-beasts  attacked  him,  but  the  aea- 

^Solf  bore  him  upwards  from  the  Iwttom  into  her  ocean-hall, 

Btcave  where  the  water  was  not.'     There  was  firelight  in  the 

■  )  This  cave  under  tbe  sea  seems  to  lie  nnotlicr  ot  those  natural  pbennmpiut 
of  wbtch  the  writer  had  personal  knowledge  (Una  213S),  And  which  \raa  liitro- 
dured  by  blm  into  the  mythiral  tale  to  give  It  a  local  colour.  There  are  many 
pIkcca  of  Ibis  kind,  llieir  entrance  ts  under  the  lowest  level  of  the  tide. 
Tbe  diver  pluDgeB,  and  rising  through  the  water,  flnda  hinuelf  in  a  hlgb  arched 
cavern,  with  a  alopiiiR  lieuch  o(  sand,  up  which  the  water  flows  to  the  level  ot 
the  tide.  But  beyond  the  level  ot  Lbe  tide  the  cavern,  covered  with  fine  dry 
aind,  extends  inland  under  the  rocks,  lit  and  aired  by  crevices  in  the  mot  which 
penetrate  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  cliff.  It  Is  in  8urb  a  cave,  "  whose  only 
portal  was  tbe  keyless  wave."  that  the  lovers  in  Byron's  Mand  lake  refu^, 
and  Byron  tonnd  the  oriElnnl  In  Hariner'n  acoount  of  tbe  Tonfca  Islands.  It 
is  soch  n  cave  in  one  of  the  Islande  ot  the  Fiord  that  Miss  Martiiieaa  describe* 
as  (he  shelter  ot  Rolf  in  her  story  ot  FeaU  on  the  fiord,  and  I  inlifht  give 
many  more  instancesotthta trick  ot  Nature.  The  probaliillly  is  thai  a  cave  ot 
this  Und  waa  known  to  the  people  who  composed  the  lay  of  Beowulf's  battle 
witli  Greudel's  mother;  SDd  the  waves,  Id  such  a  place  as  the  poem  describes, 
would  be  likely  to  hollow  out  a  cavern  of  this  fashion.  They  hare  becun  to 
do  «o,  for  instance,  at  Boecastle  in  Cornwall.  All  the  statenieiila  in  the 
uxonnt  conftmi  this  conjecture.  Beowulf  and  Orendcl's  dam,  close  embraced, 
dWe  upnardi  into  the  cave.  When  Ibey  Ret  in  they  are  in  "  a  sea  hall  wbera 
lbe  water  Is  not."  On  the  walls  ot  tbe  care  are  huns  weapons;  there  is  a 
y  coach  in  it,  and  Ireaaures  lying  about ;  and  the  Hicht  Is  conducted  on  tbs 
y  aand,  nnder  a  lofty  roof.  There  is  SrellKht,  hut  I  think,  when  we  look  at 
that  ii  Mid  ot  this  tight,  the  writer  meant  that  the  light  was  like  fire,  and 
It  in  reality  he  thought  ot  tbe  imle  daylight  that  filtered  through  tlie  rocks 
■'  Te  iaw  fireirght,  a  brilliant  beam  brightly  sbininE."  that  Is  the  first 
Ruemem,  and  it  is  a  loucli  whicli  belongs  1^  the  story  of  (iretlir's  attack  on 
it  Oitmt  io  the  cave  under  tbu  force.    Then  wbeu  be  looks  round  after  Iw 
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roofed  cavern  briglitly  shining ;  and  Beowulf  struck  at  the 
mere-woiuan.  The  ringed  blade  sang  a  greedy  war-song  on  her 
head.  But  the  war-beam  would  iiot  bite  —  lor  the  first  tine 
— into  the  flesh  of  its  foe,  and  the  hero  flung  it,  angry,  on  the 
floor,  and  trusted  to  his  grip  alone.  The  sea-wolf  seized  him 
in  her  fierce  gi'asp,  and.  as  he  stumbled,  overthrew  him,  sat  on 
his  bl-east,  and  drew  her  short  sword,  the  seax,  broad  and 
brown-edged,  and  stabbed  at  his  heart.  But  his  war-sark,  the 
battle  net,  lent  help  to  him,  and  withstood  the  blow.  He 
leaped  to  his  feet  and  looking  round  him  saw  among  the  arms 
hanging  ou  the  wall  a  sword,  hallowed  by  victory,  an  old 
sword  of  the  eotens,  doughty  of  edges,  greater  than  another 
could  wield  in  the  war-play,  a  pride  of  warriors.  He  seized 
the  gotd-obarmed  hilt  and  smote  at  her  neck  therewith.  The 
brand  gripped  on  her  throat,  broke  the  bone-rings,  pierced 
through  her  body ;  she  fell  on  the  floor,  The  blade  was 
bloody,  Beowulf  rejoiced  in  his  work.  A  light,  a  beam 
streamed  into  the  cave,  and  was  in  it  as  when  from  heaven 
brightly  shines  the  candle  of  the  lirmament.  Again  he  looked 
round,  and  lifted  his  weapon,  and  there  by  the  wall  lay  Gren- 
del,  dead,  weary  of  war.  The  body  sprang  far  away  when  the 
hero  smote  off  its  head.*  All  the  blood  streamed  into  the 
water;  and  the  thegns  of  Hrothgar,  sitting  ou  the  shore,  and 
it  was  near  the  ninth  hour,  saw  that  the  waves  were  mingled 
with  blood.  "We  shall  not  see  him  again,"  they  said,  and 
took  their  way  back  to  Heorot,  But  Beowulfa  own  thegns 
remain,  sick  in  their  mintl,  wishing,  not  hoping,  to  see  their 
dear  lord  E^ain.  While  they  waited,  the  giant's  sword  blade 
melted  in  Beowulf's  hand,  by  reason  of  the  "  battle  sweat  of 
the  icicles  of  war"  (the  blood  droppings  from  its  edge),  s* 
poisonous  was  the  gore  of  the  two  monsters —  melted,  "likesfc 
to  ice  when  the  Father  looses  the  band  of  frost,  when  he  un- 
winds the  ropes  of  the  flood,"  and  Beowulf  took  the  hilt  audi 
Hrunting  and  Greudel'a  head,  as  he  dived  up  through  tho 
cleansed  seas,  rejoicing  in  his  sea-booty.  The  brave  band 
were  glad  to  see  the  seaman's  Helm,  and  loosed  his  annonr, 

hu  *]kIii  Ihe  sea-woir,  he  tees  hj  the  light  Grendel  iTlng  dead  on  a  rocky 
cnuch  and  the  light  is  tliui  deBcrlbed  —  "A  slHiiclng  light  eliDimed.  a  ll^rt 
atood  witUin,  even  as  from  htftven  ssranely  Bhines  the  candlB  of  the  flrni»; 
ment."  This  seems  to  [nean  daylight.  But  even  liad  they  UrellEht,  it  woud 
not  change  my  contention.  We  have  here  ■  cavern  of  which  kindmHny  knoj" 
~~.mp1es  erist,  and  sncli  a  cavern  was.  I  Ihink,  known  to  the  poet.    It  msw* 
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and  me^asared  back  the  path  to  Heorot.  Proudly  they  marched, 
and  four  men  bore  on  speara  the  giant  head  of  Grende!,  en- 
tered Heorot,  and  flung  it  by  the  hair  at  the  feet  of  Hrothgar 
and  his  queen.  "  So,  son  of  Healfdene,  we  have  brought  thee 
this  sea-spoil,  which  here  thou  beholdeat."  Then  the  tale  of 
the  tight  was  told,  and  the  golden  hilt  of  the  Eoten  sword 
given  to  the  king.^  He  wondered  as  he  saw  it,  for  there  on 
the  guard  of  pure  gold  was  written  the  origin  of  a  combat 
in  ancient  times,  and 

IUg^I]j  graven  there.        In  the  runic  elgm. 
It  was  »ec  and  said        for  (what  Kin^)  Uie  sword. 
At  the  first  was  forged.         Fint'tst  ic  of  steels ; 
And  with  spotted  siiskeB        whs  the  hjlt  eDtwIoed. 

Bfoaiilf,  1,  ia06. 

Then  Hrothgar  tells  of  King  Heremod,  who  slaughtered  hia  I 
people,  and  gave  no  gifts.  Not  so  will  he  act.  "  Go,  honoured 
in  WIT,  to  thy  seat.  There  shall  be  many  treasures  common  to 
in  btb,  when  morning  comes."  When  the  feast  was  over, 
"swirt  was  the  night-helm,  dark  oVr  the  warriors.  The  great- 
ii«irted  rested  till  the  black  raven,  blithe-hearted,  welcomed 
the  joy  of  Heaven."  The  sun  arose ;  "  brightly  it  came,  o'er 
llie  ihailows  sliding."  Then  Beowulf  and  Hrothgar  took  leave 
of  each  other  and  declared  a  firm  alliance  of  Scylding  and 
leat,  "after  old  custom  doing  all  things.  Hrothgar  kissed 
>nil  wept  over  Beowulf,  and  love  of  the  hero  £' 
Mm.     Long  was  his  gift-giving  praised  among  n 

So  Beowidf  departed,  and  marching  over  the  grassy  plain, 
fcirnii  beyond  the  ridge  his  ship  anchored  to  the  beach,  and  the 
•Mden  of  the  coast  on  guard.  To  him  the  hero  gave  a  sword, 
^th  gold  wires  round  the  hilt  of  it,  and  for  that  gift  the  war- 
norwas  ever  after  more  honoured  at  the  mead.  In  the  hollow 
'"«oin  of  the  ship,  under  the  mast,  the  treasures,  arms,  and 
1«"WB  were  stowed  away,  and  the  next  day  the  adventurers 
li'ided  on  their  own  coast,  where  Hygelac  dwelt  near  the  sear 
»»1I  in  a  noble  hall.  The  customs  in  that  hall  are  much  the 
**■!»  iw  those  in  Heorot.  There  does  not  seem,  however,  to  be 
"ly  dttis  at  the  east  end  of  the  building.  The  king  sits  in  the 
"addle  of  the  long  bench  on  the  south  side,  and  Beowulf  oppo- 

,  '"ll  wpnt  In  Ihe  nnbleat  of  the  world  kines  of  the  ticn  Bens,  of  those  who 
^Hdralf!  ireuure  divided,"  linp  in85.  This  snpports  ttie  thiiory,  I  think, 
"  *(  rantlnenlai  origin  of  this  Iny.  Sredenin  is  the  O.  N.  SfilD-ey,  th" 
f''"Wiuiiost  pait  ol  the  Sc&ndinavlui  pBninsula  and  the  whole  of  the  Danlal 
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site  him  od  tlie  nortiiem  side.  In  this  hall  the  queen,  Hygd, 
does  not  sit  with  the  kiug,  iis  Wealhtheow  among  the  Daues 
appears  to  do  wheu  the  supper  begins.  Hygd  comes  In  during 
the  feast  and  bears  the  mead-cup  round,  Beowulf  is  then 
called  on  for  his  tale.  He  tells  it  from  the  beginning,  and 
orders  the  treasures  given  him  by  Hrothgar  to  be  brought  into 
the  hall.  He  gives  everything  away  except  one  horse  and  the 
sword.  The  gray  coat  of  mail  he  bestows  on  his  lord  Hygelac, 
crying,  "  Use  it  well,"  and  four  of  the  eight  horses  Hrothgar 
had  given  him.  Three  more  of  the  horses,  slender  and  of 
bright  saddles,  he  gives  to  Hygd,  and  above  all,  the  great  and 
glorious  collar,  like  the  Brising  collar,  which  Hygelac  loses 
afterwards  when  he  is  slain  in  Friesland.  Hygelac  is  not  back- 
ward in  return  of  gifts.  He  gives  to  Beowulf  a  sword  enriched 
with  gold,  seven  thousand  in  money,  a  country  seat,  the  dignity 
of  a  prince.'  It  is  now,  then,  that  Beowulf,  when  he  is  thirty 
years  old,  seems  to  have  attained  a  settled  position  —  heritable 
land,  a  home  and  its  rights.  With  this  interchange  of  gifts 
the  first  part  of  the  poem  closes. 

The  second  part  of  the  poem  of  Beoiculf  ojiens  fifty  years 
later,  and  is  the  tale  of  Beowulfs  fight  with  the  Fire-Drake, 
and  of  his  death  and  burial.  The  history  of  those  fifty  years 
is  soon  told.  On  his  return  from  his  slaying  of  Grendel  he 
had  been  Hygelac's  faithful  thegn.  Always  ou  foot,  and  in 
the  front,  in  the  clashings  of  battle,  and  also  in  peace,  he  had 
never  failed  his  lord.  But  most  of  all  he  was  true  comrade  in 
the  last  fight,  when  Hygelac  fell  in  combat  with  the  Frisians 
and  the  Hugs.  He  could  not  save  his  king,  but  he  avenged 
Mm  on  Daeghrefn,  the  champion  of  the  Hugs,  and  in  the  same 
way  as  he  slew  Grendel.  "  I  slew  him!"  cries  Beowulf,  "not 
with  the  sword,  but  in  battle  1  grasped  the  throbbing  of  bis 
heart,  and  broke  bis  bone-house."  Nor  was  he  wounded  bim- 
self,  but,  carrying  off  thirty  war-barn  esses,'  went  down  to  the 
sea,  unuursued,  so  great  was  the  terror  of  him,  and  swam  (i.e. 
sailed)  liome  with  his  old  swimming  skill  over  the  seal's  bath, 
to  bring  the  news  to  Hygd,  the  w*ife  of  Hygelac.  And  Hygd, 
thinking  her  son  Heardred  too  yoimg  for  so  many  enmities, 
offered  the  throne  to  Beowulf.  But  the  hero  refused,  faithful 
to  his  master's  son,  and  brought  bim  up  and  loved  him  and 
maintained  bim.     But  in  vain,  for  Heardred  fell,  murdered  by 

'  Breqo-ito!,  "  a  throne."  hence  "  rule."  WIibb  Hyjfd,  after  HyMlac'i 
duth.  offen  Beowulf  the  klnelj'  |K>«or.  It  Is  brttio^tol  wblcb  she  off  era  him. 

*  This  tonoh  UluMratea  the  way  in  whicli  wlditioDS  v/era  made  tii  :i  Tulk-tale. 
BoowuK  has  the  gtrenutli  i>f  lliirty  men  In  the  orifiinal  tale.  Here,  th«ni  ttw 
1 — j,yj,  makea  him  c«rry  on  tbirtf  coiu  of  m*lL 
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EanmaQd.  Beowulf  then  bccamt?  kiog,  and  when  he  was  I 
settled,  remembered  vengeance  and  slew  Eadgils,  the  brother  | 
of  Eanmund,  slayer  of  Heardred.  I 

^oble,  valiiruus,  unconquered,  be  bad  outlived  every  enmity 
'  every  conflict,  and  dwelt,  worshipped  by  his  people,  at 
e,  until  when  he  was  near  his  eightieth  year  the  dragon 
le  to  spoil  his  folk.  This  was  his  final  weird.  We  hear 
the  fate  arose.  One  of  his  tliegns  found  the  secret  barrow 
rhere  the  dragon's  hoard  was  bidden,  and  stole  a  gold  cup  | 
rhile  the  monster  slept.  ] 

The  account  given  of  the  building  of  this  barrow  and  the 
tiding  of  the  treasures  in  it  is  very  romantic,  and  is  either  a 
'legend  used  by  the  writer  or  is  invented  entirely  by  him.    The 
unent  of  the  prince  reads  like  a  separate  piece  of  jioetry 
rbich  baa  been  inserted  by  the  singer.   Portions  of  it  resemble 
'le  fragment  of  the  Ruined  Burg,  and  the  poetical  quality  of 
lis  little  lyric,  which  might  be  quite  isolated  from  the  rest 
\  the  poem,  is  as  good  as  tliat  of  the  Kuin.     As  wild  and 
'desolate  too  as  the  scenery  in  which  it  is  placed,  is  the  short 
■tory  which  leads  up  to  the   lament  of  the  prince.     Three  i 
.Ibindred  years  ago,  in  Hygelac'&  land,  this  prince  dwelt  with   i 
Ills  nobles.     A  great  war,  a  life-bane,  took  away  his  folk,  and 
of  all,  none  at  last  was  left  but  he.     "  Mourning  his  friends," 
he  wandered  to  and  fro  alone,  '■  and  wished  for  delay  of  death," 
even  then,  that  he  might  enjoy  the  precious  treasures,  the  last 
legacy  of  a  noble  race.     But  when  he  felt  death  at  hand,  he 
I'tPUght  together  all  the  costly  things,  gold  cups  and  rings, 
treasured  jewels,  helms  and  swords,  a  golden  banner,  great 
tiishes  and  old  giants'  work,  and  hid  them  in  a  huge  mound, 
Inw  by  the  heatUand  near  the  moving  of  the  waves,  and  sung 
over  them  hia  lament  — 

"ftuU  Ibott  here,  O  Earth,        now  the  heroes  could  not, 
Uold  tlie  wealth  of  earls  I         Lo,  within  thee  luiii;  b^o 
Wuriora  fooA  had  gotten  it.        Gha.stly  was  the  life-bane 
And  tiut  iMtile-deadi  that  bure       ever;  bairn  away. 
All  toy  nten,  mine  own,        who  made  feavhig  of  tills  life  I 
Tbrjr  have  seen  their  joy  in  boll  |         .  -  .  ■ 

None  is  left  the  swonl  lo  bear, 
Or  ihe  oo|>  to  carrj,       chased  with  ■ftiCRes  of  gold, 
dwljf  Clip  tor  drinking.        All  the  chiefs  have  gone  elsewhere. 
Kow  th"  hardened  helm,        high-adorned  with  p>ld, 
01  lu  platlii)^  Nhall  \>e  plundered  1         Sleeping  are  the  polishers, 

I    Thoar  once  bnaiirl  lo  brighten        tattle- niaKkH  (for  war), 
So  tllke  the  luttlp-sark        that  abode  on  field,  (striclteo) 

1   (Ter  Um  tmttling  of  the  boanLi,        lilting  of  the  awords. 
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Cnunbles,  dotc  the  chiefs  are  d«ad  '.       Aod  tlie  coat  of  ringed 

Haj  f&r  and  wide  no  lunger         fiire  with  princes  to  the  field 

At  the  side  of  heroes.        Sil«Dt  is  the  joy  of  harp, 

Gone  the  glee-wood's  mirth  ;        nevermore  the  goodly  hawh 

HoTers  through  the  hall ;        tbe  Bwift  bone  no  more 

Beats  with  hoof  the  Borh-stead.         Bale  of  battle  ruinous 

HJiny  souIb  of  men       sent  away,  afar." 

So,  in  spirit  sad,         in  his  sorrow  he  lamented, 

All  alone  when  all  were  goae —       Thus  unhappy,  did  he  weep 

In  the  day  and  night,        till  Ilie  Surge  of  Death 

Un  his  heart  laid  bold.  Beoieulf,  11.  2247,  etc 


1 


This  is  the  hoard  over  which  the  dr^on  watches.  The 
Worm  and  the  place  are  both  accurately  described,  and  it  is 
fitting  that  we  should  collect  what  is  said  of  both,  first  of  tbe 
worm,  and  then  of  the  place.  This  dragon  stoiy  is  not,  like 
that  of  tirendel,  unique.  There  are  a  multitude  of  parallels  to 
it  in  the  Folk-Tales,  aiid  the  most  famous  of  these  is  tbe  story 
iu  the  Volsuiiga  Saga.  But  the  drake  in  Beowvlf  is  not  tbe 
huge  earth-worm  like  Fafiiir.  That  beast  is  found  in  onr 
poem  at  line  887.  He  is  there  the  guard  of  the  lioard,  and 
lives,  like  our  present  dr^on,  under  a  hoary  rock,  a  wondrous 
spotted  worm;  and  when  iie  is  slain,  his  own  heat  melts  him 
away;  like  the  chima«ra,  nothing  of  him  is  left.  He,  like 
the  Volsunga  Fafnir,  is  wingless,  for  it  seems  that  men  who 
became  dragons  had,  as  dragons,  no  wings. 

The  Fire-Drake  here  is  tbe  true  dragon,  our  old  Romance 
acquaintance,  whose  breath  is  fire,  whose  wings  are  strong  (tbe 
wings  mark  the  dragon  proper),  and  who  haa  feet  and  claws  in 
front.  At  least  it  appears  as  if  in  the  fight  he  threw  his  fore- 
feet around  Beowulf's  neck.  But  he  ia  also  scaleless,  uaked, 
and  BeowulFs  sword  and  knife  pierce  his  flesb,  though  the 
sword  breaks  on  the  bones  of  his  head.  Like  many  another 
dragon  in  Folk-Tales,  he  ia  8,  seeker,  a  finder,  and  a  keeper  of 
hidden  treasures,  of  which  he  is  proud,  and  which  he  guards 
with  jealous  covetouaness.  He  lies  round  them  in  a  cave,aa 
Fafnir,  like  a  Python,  lay  coiled  over  his  hoard.  So  constant 
was  this  habit  among  tbe  dragons,  that  gold  is  called  Worms' 
bed;  Fafnir's  couch.  Worms'  bed-fire.  Even  in  India,  the 
cobras,  especially  their  king,  are  guardians  of  treasure.  Three 
hundred  years  before  Beowiilf  met  the  drake,  that  beast,  —  so 
old  ia  he  (and  great  age  is  a  characteristic  of  the  dragons),  — 
flying  by  night,  and  wrapt  in  his  own  fiery  breath,  had  found 
the  ancient  hoard.  All  day  he  watches  it  now  in  the  hollow  of 
the  barrow  under  the  hill,  or  sleeps  around  it.     Proliably  he 

a  not  yet  long  enough  to  quite  encompass  it,  since  the  gold 


cup  is  stolen  from  him,  and  there  ia  evideueo  in  the  poem  that 
iht  thiet  got  in  between  his  head  and  his  tail  (11.  2289-2290), 
ind  I  hare  somewhere  else  seen  a  folk-tale  in  which  this  element 
iltke  dragon  story  appears,  and  where,  owing  to  this  giip,  the 
hoard  ia  robbed  by  a  peasant.  He  ia,  however,  fifty  feet  in 
length.  He  moves  on  the  earth,  hunts  his  foe  by  acent,  aniella 
round  his  cave ;  hunts  also  by  sight,  and  hnds  the  footsteps  of 
thf  robber  near  the  cavern.  He  is  once  called  the  Earth-Drake, 
a  name  I  have  not  elsewhere  seen-  But  the  air  ia  also  his 
ptojwr  element.  He  flies  In  it,  and  is  called  the  wide-flier,  the 
deiilly  lift-flier,  the  war-flier.  But  it  is  always  by  night  that 
he  Bies.  He  is  the  old  foe  who  comes  out  in  the  twilight; 
before  day  dawns  he  returns  to  bia  cave.  In  this  he  is  quite 
unlike  those  dragons  who  sun  their  gold  in  fine  weather.  But 
ourdragon  is  wholly  of  the  night.  It  is  said  of  him:  "Who,  all 
on  tire,  seeks  to  the  mountains,  naked,  full  of  hate,  flying  through 
tiie  night  enfolded  in  flame ;  whom  the  earth-dwellers  gazed  at 
(mm  far,"  and  it  is  a  fine  touch  of  description.  Fire,  then,  as 
Leilas  earth  and  air,  is  in  his  power.  Fire  is  his  vety  nature; 
lie  pies  forth  with  burning,  winged  with  flame.  Fire  is  hia 
•Wiion ;  when  he  is  robbed,  be  longs  to  take  vengeance  by  fire, 
Isthe  muAwait  till  nightfall.  Then  he  rushes  from  the  cave, 
Ud  rising  in  the  air,  spits  forth  gleeds,  and  the  bate  he  feela 
intensiflea  the  glow.  When  he  comes  forth  to  fight,  he  breathes 
to  and  venomous  fire,  the  hot  sweat  of  battle ;  it  wells  from 
los  breast.  His  breath  of  flre  enwraps  him,  so  that  he  seems 
Embroidered  with  gouts  of  flame.  The  steam  of  his  breathing 
■■like  the  hot  ^re  of  battle;  earth  resounds  as  he  moves  over 
it-  In  the  crisis  of  the  fight  he  gathers  in  bis  breath  till  his 
tTCast  swells,  and  pours  a  welter  of  flame  on  Beowulf,  flinging 
it(ar  and  wiile.  Finally,  he  can  make  himself  into  a  bow,  or 
[ike  a  ring;  he  rolls  along  in  curves  when  he  comes  out  of  hia 
■•ir.  Like  so  many  dragons  then,  splendour  and  pliability 
"Mrk  him ;  and  "  glitter,  gold  and  fire,"  as  Grimm  says  of  other 
Wroa,  gather  round  hia  presentation.  Moreover,  he  lives  close 
to  the  desolate  and  hoar  heath  that  runs  inland  from  his  cavern, 
*ild  the  wild  heath  is  the  constant  companion  of  the  northern 
*od  gohi-guarding  drains.  A  dra^n  is  called  a  heath-worm. 
^  "  fani^ld  "  is  gold  of  the  fen  m  the  heath  where  dragons 
'«.  It  is  on  the  "glistening  heath"  that  Fafnir  has  hia  den, 
**i  the  kaeHen  gold  of  Beoamlfmay  mean  gold  of  the  heath  aa 
Jfsl!  aa  heathen  gold.  Thia  then  is  the  image  of  the  great 
jrast,  whom  the  hero,  like  Hereules,  Apis,  Jason,  Sigiimml, 
°>(Eunl,  Frotho,  and  a  hundred  others,  lays  to  sleep ;  by  whose 
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breath  he  dies,  like  Thor  b;  the  breath  of  the  Midgard  sef 
pent.' 

The  poet  not  only  describes  the  beast,  he  enables  us  to  place 
him.  The  strenery  and  his  refuge  may  be  conceived  with  clear- 
ness from  many  indications  in  the  poem.  The  Nesses  rise  one 
after  another  along  the  coast,  with  dijts  of  land  beneath  them. 
The  loftiest  of  these  is  called  Hroues-naes  the  Whale's  Ness ; 
next  to  it  is  Earua-naes  the  Sea-Eagles'  Xess.*  The  clifi-&ce 
descends  between  these  in  a  scoop,  and  the  meadowy  space 
between  the  two  Nesses  is  walled  in  on  either  aide  by  their  lat- 
eral rof'ks.  On  the  top  of  one  of  these  ridges  is  a  grove  of 
trees.  Close  to  these  trees,  on  the  edge  of  the  rock  wall,  and 
looking  over  to  the  opposite  rocks  where  the  worm  has  his  shel- 
ter, Beowulf  sits  before  he  goes  down  to  the  meadow  below  to 
fight  the  dragon;  on  the  sanae  ri(^  his  thegns  watch  the  old 
king  contending  with  the  beast,  and  into  the  wood  behind,  all 
of  them,  save  Wiglaf,  fly  in  fear.  It  is  on  this  side  also  that 
Beowulf,  witlt  his  back  to  the  cliff  below,  is  driven  to  bay  by 
the  dragon.  On  the  other  side,  but  higher  up  the  dell,  nearer 
to  the  edge  of  the  sea-cHff,  whence  the  raging  of  the  waves  may 
be  heard,  the  great  barrow  stands,  built  by  the  prince  over  the 
treasures  anil  bodies  of  his  tribe.  Near  it  is  the  cave,  entered 
into  by  a  rocky  arch,  within  which  are  the  treasures  and  the 
lair  of  the  worm.  A  stream  breaks  out  of  the  mouth  of  the 
cave,  and  flows  down  the  slope  of  the  meadow,  to  lose  itself  in 

>  Tbere  is  uiotber  plctore  of  *  dnpiD  Id  Anglo-Saxon  ItUrelare  nhleh  I 
may  m  well  Insert  here  for  the  sak«  of  oompwisoii.  It  ts  In  the  Filty-Secoiid 
Riioille  ot  Cynewalr.  The  beast  be  conceiveB  has  two  i«semblmncj:ii  to  the  £«•■ 
viiffiltaeon.  [Ie  is  a  ewltt  flier  In  the  air,  and  a  guardian  u(  treaanre.  Bol 
B  nnw  loueli  is  added  b;  CyntwaU.  This  dragon  diTes  into  the  waves  and  dli- 
totln  the  sen.  Like  the  dragon  ot  Be-ivul/,  he  has  paws  with  which  ho  walla  | 
the  earth.    These  are  the  (our  wonilroua  beings  with  which  the  riddle  lieglH— 
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the  gray  heatli  and  moor-land.  This  is  the  place,  and  when 
the  dragon  is  slain,  his  carcase  is  pushed  over  the  cliff  to  fall 
on  the  beach  below,  while  Beowulf'a  body  is  home  upwards 
for  burial  to  the  point  of  Hrones-naes. 

It  was  from  this  hidden  and  lonely  dell  that  tbe  dragon, 
when  he  awoke  and  found  he  was  robbed,  went  forth  at  night 
for  vengeance,  vomiting  gleeds.     The  palace  ball  was  devoured' 
ly  tlie  flame.     It  was  tbe  "greatest  of  sorrows  —  the  8a<'i 
— ffr«tool  of  the  Geats  was  destrDyed."     But  the  fire  of  battl 

not  blaze  less  hot  in  Beowulf  than  of  old,  and  he  said  he, 
would  alone,  not  with  a  host,  go  forth  in  his  old  age  to  meet, 
the  worm.  So  he  let  an  iron  shield  be  made,  for  a  forest-wood' 
—  a  wooden  shield  —  would  be  burned  up  by  the  breath  of 
fire ;  and  with  thirteen  men  (the  thirteenth  is  the  thief  of  tha 
cup  who  alone  knows  tbe  way)  went  to  the  ness  opposite  the 
cava  and  sat  thereon,  and  Wyrd  was  very  nigh  bini.  Like  an 
Indian  chief,  he  sang  his  death-sung,  recounting  his  life,  and 
dee>da  of  war,  "  I  all  remember,  since  I  was  seven  years  old." 
He  bills  hia  thegns  farewell,  takes  his  shield  and  war-mail,  not 
naked  now  as  he  strove  with  Grendel,  because  he  has  to  fight 
with  fire.  "  Not  one  foot  will  I  fly  the  Ward  of  the  hill ;  but 
at  the  rock-wall  it  shall  be  as  'Wyrd  wills,  Wyrd  the  measurer 
of  each  man's  life.  "Wait  ye  on  the  hill,  clad  in  your  bymies. 
Then  the  fierce  champion,  brave  under  helm,  beneath  the  stone 
cliffs  bore  on  his  moil-sark."  And  he  saw,  by  the  rock-wall, 
an  arch  of  stone  standing  and  a  stream  from  under  it  break 
from  the  mountain  ;  the  flood  of  that  burn  was  hot  with  battle- 
fire,  for  it  was  aflame  with  tbe  breath  of  the  Fire-Drake. 
Enraged,  the  king  shouted ;  stark  of  heart,  his  cry  was  like  9, 
ftorm.  "  His  shout,  clear  soundijig  m  battle,  entered  in  under 
the  gray  stone.  Then  the  hoard-ward  knew  the  voice  of  a 
man."  And  first  rolled  forth  the  monster's  tiery  breath  —  hot 
sweat  of  battle,  and  the  earth  roared.  Tbe  lord  of  the  Geats 
t^raised  his  shield,  standing  with  his  back  against  the  steep 
"  ick,  and  the  worm,  rolling  in  curves  and  burning,  moved 
irth  to  tbe  fight  Beowulf  swung  up  his  hand  and  smote  the 
ifrialy  head  with  his  sword,  but  the  brown  edge  slid  off  on  the 
boue,  bit  too  feebly  on  it,  for  'VVj'rd  did  not  permit  him  victory, 
'ud  in  a  moment  the  king  was  wrapt  in  whirling  fire.  Again 
•y  met,  and  the  fire  was  worse  than  before,  nor  was  there 
ly  who  helped  the  hero.  All  of  his  thegns,  looking  on,  fled 
the  wood  in  terror  —  all  save  one.  Wiglaf  alone,  whose 
A  welled  with  sorrows  as  he  looked,  Wiglaf,  Weohstan's 
of  thd  Waogmuadings,  kinsuiftn  of  lieowulf,  reineuk- 
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bered  the  land,  the  folk-rights  Beowulf  had  given  him,  and 
seized  the  fallow  shield,  and  gripped  his  ancient  sword  (Onela 
hod  given  it  him,  a  giant's  sword  it  was),  and  cried  to  hia  com- 
panions—  "We  promised,  drinking  mesid  in  the  hall  with  our 
lord,  that  we  would  repay  him  with  help  in  need.  Dearer  far 
it  is  to  me  that  flame  should  clasp  me  along  with  my  gold- 
giver  than  that  we  should  bear  home  our  shields  in  safe^." 
Then  through  the  deadly  reek  he  waded,  and  stood  beside  the 
king.  "Well-loved  Beowulf!"  he  cried,  "as  long  since  in  thy 
youth  thou  saidst  thy  Honour  should  never  fail,  so  now  strong 
in  deeds,  ward  thy  life.  I  will  stand  by  thee."  WiglaTs 
shield  was  soon  burnt  up,  but  he  fought  on  under  Beowulfa 
iron  targe.  The  king  smote  hard  again,  but  Haegling,  Beo- 
wulf's sword,  auapjied  asuniler,  an  old  gray  brand,  that  never 
before  had  failed  m  battle,'  at  which  the  Drake  rushed  on  and 
clasped  the  hero  round  the  throat,  and  the  king's  life-blood 
bubbled  forth  in  waves.  Now  Wiglaf  struck  lower,  and  his 
sword  dived  into  the  dragun  so  that  the  fire  abated.  Then 
Beowulf  drew  his  deadly  knife,  bitter  and  battle-sharp,  the 
seas  that  he  wore  on  his  bymie,  and  cut  in  twain  the  worm, 
through  the  middle.     Thus  the  battle  ended. 

But  in  the  poisonous  grapple  the  king  had  got  his  death, 
wound.  It  began  to  burn  and  swell  and  the  venom  boiled  ia. 
his  breast.  So  he  sat  down,  wisely  thinking,  and  looked  on. 
the  giant's  work,  and  how  the  stone  arches  of  the  dive  wer» 
fast  on  the  pillars,  while  Wiglaf  washed  his  wounds  and  un- 
loosed his  helm.  And  then  he  spoke,  and  the  whole  scene  has 
a  dim  likeness  in  it  to  the  death  of  Arthur,  as  human,  a9 
Qatttetic  — 

"Now  to  some  son  of  mine  I  would  give  this  Warweed,  haii. 
it  BO  been  granted  to  me  that  an  heir,  sprung  from  my  loins, 

>  There  is  a  cnrloos  posBSKe  Introdnted  hers  by  some  late  editor.  NaegllnRr 
wblch  nmy  mean  Nailer,  tho  Bwonl  wlilcli  drives  like  a  nail  into  the  foe  — w 
perhaiis  with  jewelled  naiJs  In  (be  bllt  (NaRulrlng.  in  the  Willciiia  angn.  is  Ui9 
beat  Bwotd  in  the  world,  and  is  a  part  of  tlio  ancient  biotj  at  Angerboda)  — 
brekki,  the  writer  says,  becaiuie  the  hand  that  Bwayed  It  was  too  strong  Tor 
*ie  Bwnrd.  This  ia  ubaurd,  lor  Bvowulf  had  fought  with  it  all  hia  lite.  BnK 
IB  Intrusion  of  the  detail  here  ia  done  b;  some  one  who  bad  beard  o[  the  leg- 
_idntr  OSa  and  o(  his  fight. 

Tbe  legend  goes  that  Ofia,  getting  ready  for  his  Island  dael  at  PIfeldor  in 
■- —  »  ol  hla  blind  father  Wermund,  broke  all  the  awotds  that  were  given 

..'lien  he  waved  them  in  tbe  nir  —  so  mighty  was  his  strength.    At  last 

'Warmund  reminded  blm  ot  a  magic  sword  that  Innt;  since  lie  hwl  hiddi>a  in 

the  earth.    So  bitten  with  rust  and  worms  and  thin  was  Shrep,  fur  that  was 

qia  sword's  name,  that  Offa  feared  to  break  It  nnd  forliore  to  ilgbt  with  jt 

dm  Iiattie.    At  last,  angry,  Ite  raised  it  mid  struok,  and  Wermund  was  saved 

ir  by  hearing  the  hiss  with  wliiuh  Skcep  cut  his  enemy  In  bait,  Irom 
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should  come  after  me.  Fifty  of  winters  I  held  ray  sway  over 
this  people ;  uor  waa  thei-e  one  folk-king  of  them  all,  of  all  who 
sat  on  their  lands  around  me,  who  durst  greet  me  witli  their 
war-friends,  to  press  on  me  with  the  terror  of  war,  I  tarried  ' 
at  biiuie  on  the  hour  of  my  fate ;  I  held  my  own  titly ;  I  sought 
out  no  feuds;  I  swore  not  many  oaths  and  kept  them  not;  so 
may  I  for  all  this,  though  sick  with  deadly  wounds,  have  com- 
fort, since  the  Master  of  men  is  not  bound  to  charge  me  with 
murder-bate  of  kinsmen  when  out  of  my  body  life  takes  its 
flight"  It  is  an  English  death,  and  in  the  same  temper  many 
an  English  soldier  has  passed  away.  Nor  is  his  desire  to  see 
the  treasure  less  natural  to  our  nation,  less  oharacteristic. 
"Jfow  hasten,  Wiglaf  beloved."  he  adds,  "and  view  the  hoard 
beneath  the  hoary  roekj  bring  it  here  that  I  may  see  the  ancient 
v«alth,  the  bright  and  cunningly-set  gems,  so  that  I  may,  all 
the  easier,  after  the  sight  of  it,  give  up  my  life  and  my  people- 
Bti],  that  I  have  held  so  long." 

Wiglaf  hurries  to  the  cave,  and  he  beheld  marvels  there; 
gliitering  gold  lying  in  the  den  of  the  worm,  vessels  of  old 
lime,  pitchiirs  and  cups,  plates  and  precious  swords  an<l  helmets, 
wttn  through  and  worn  with  rust,  curiously  wire-enwoven 
srmlets,  a  sword  iron-edged,  and,  greatest  of  wonders,  an  all- 
■  pil'ien  banner  at  rest,  high  over  the  hoard,  curious  handiwork 
•o'eo  with  magic  songs,  and  from  it  shone  so  mystic  a  light 
Ikt  Wiglaf  saw  by  its  gleaming  all  things  iu  the  cave.  Then 
h«  loadul  himself  with  the  treasure  and  came  forth  to  find 
B«owulf  bleeding  away  his  life,  sprinkled  him  again  with 
"attr,  showed  him  the  treasure  to  cheer  him,  until  the  last 
'ordfi  of  the  old  king,  gazing  sadly  on  the  golden  store,  broke 
'fuia  his  breast.  "I  thank  the  Glory-king  for  these  treasures 
'fiat  here  I  stare  on,  for  that  I,  ere  I  die,  have  won  them  for 
'"y  people,  have  paid  my  own  old  life  for  them.  But  do  thou 
'"pply  the  need  of  my  folk :  I  may  no  longer  be  here." 


"  Bid  the  baltle-famed        build  a,  barrow  up, 
M  Clear  to  b«b  when  Bale  is  burnt,        on  tlie  cliff  sbove  the  surge ; 
I  'Whicli  may  (or  m;  folk,         for  remembering  of  me, 
I  Lift  its  head  on  high        on  the  Hroiies-ncss ; 
BSIiai  sea-sailing  men,        soon  In  days  to  be, 
^jMl  it  '  Heowalfa  Barrow,^         who,  their  barka  afoam, 
n  afar  are  driiing       o'er  the  oceaa  uiiaiH." 

Be<ia-ulf.  1.  2802. 

Bien  he  did  o8  from  his  neck  the  golden  ring  and  gave  it 
jPiglaf.  also  his  gold-wrought  helm  and  collar  and  byniie. 
'  e  them  well,"  he  said,  "thou  art  the  last  left  of  our  kin- 
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drcd,  of  tlie  Waegmundings.  Wyrd  swept  them  all  away,  each 
at  the  fated  hour;  earls  in  their  strength.  I  must  go  after 
them."  This  was  the  last  word  of  the  old  man,  the  "  last  of 
the  thoughts  of  his  heart."  And  as  Wiglaf  sat  there  mourning, 
the  thegna  who  had  been  untrue  to  their  lord,  and  fled  when 
they  should  have  helped,  earoe  stealing  down  from  the  holt 
where  they  had  refuged,  and,  ashamed,  gazed  at  Wiglaf  and 
their  king.     Wearied   he  sat,  near  his   lord's  shoulders,  and 

I   reproached  them  bitterly ;  and  the  deep  disgrace  it  was  for  an 
English  warrior  to  fail  through  cowardice  in  the  duties  oi 

I  comradeship  is  nowhere  better  set  forth  than  in  the  following 

I  speech — 

"This,  in  sooth,  one  may  say,  who  has  a  mind  to  speak  the 
truth,  that  the  Mau-lord  who  gave  fair  things  to  you,  the  bright 
weeds  of  war  in  which  here  ye  stand ;  when  at  the  ale-bench 
he  allotted  helm  and  bymie  to  the  sitters  in  ball  (as  a  waj>- 
leader  to  his  thegns,  whom  far  off  or  near,  the  trustiest  of  men 
he  was  able  to  find)  — has  utterly  wasted  these  weeds  of  the 
battle.  When  War  met  him,  the  king  of  the  folk  had  no  cause 
to  boast  of  his  comrades  in  arms.  .  .  .  Too  few  of  those  who 
should  ward  him  pressed  round  their  Lord  when  the  stress  of 
fight  came  upon  him." 

"  Now  shall  getting  gemB,        giving  too  of  tmordH, 

And  the  pleasure  of  n  borne,         and  poaaeaNii>ii  of  the  land, 

Be  no  more  to  kin  of  yourB ;        and  tach  man  »f  that  kindred 

Must  bereft  of  land-right  roam,        when  the  lords  shall  hear 

From  afar  (of  all  your  tear),         of  your  fliglit  (to-day). 

Of  yoiu:  deep  di^;race.         Death  is  belter  far 

For  whatever  warrior        tiiau  a  life  of  shame  I  " 

Beotentf,  1.  2804. 

I  have  translated  this  passage  for  its  historic  value.  It  equals 
the  passage  in  Tacitus  which  describes  the  tie  of  chief  ta 
companion  and  companion  to  chief  among  the  Germans,  and 
which  recounts  the  shame  that  fell  on  those  who  survived 
their  lord. 

The  news  of  the  death  of  the  kin^  is  now  carried  to  the 
host  who  waited  on  the  aca,-edge  the  issue  of  the  tight.  Th» 
messenger  describes  what  he  has  seen,  and  then  (relating  in. 
an  episode,  which  I  have  elsewhere  spoken  of,  the  blood-feud, 
between  themselves  and  the  Sweona)  predicts  that  the  Sweons 
will  come  and  harry  them  now  that  Beowulf  is  dead.  Ther© 
are  treasures  where  he  lies,  but  none  shall  wear  them  in. 
memory  of  the  dead,  neither  warrior  nor  maiden  fair;  and 
with  the  word  he  thinks  again  of  the  fates  of  war  that  over- 
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hong  them  because  "  the  leader  of  their  battle  has  ceased  from 
laaghler,  from  sport  and  amging  joy."  Therefore  shall  the 
mudens,  sad  of  mood,  of  gold  bereft,  not  once,  but  often,  tread 
xa  alien  lajid. 

Therefore  shall  the  spear, 
Mim;  a  one,  Don  moming-^old,         bu  by  Augers  met  itround, 
LKwd  in  lie  hands  {of  RhoHts)  ;         and  the  Harj)  Khali  never  more 
With  iu  L'langini;  wake  the  warriors,         but  the  Knven  \ian, 
Fle[cet;-«a^r  o'er  the  fated,         Bfaall  be  full  of  talking. 
Til  the  earn  sball  say        hocr  it  spvd  him  at  the  gorging, 
I  When  he  nith  the  wolf        on  the  war-atead  robbed  the  slain. 

^  Beoviulf,  1.  3021. 

^^bi>  is  a  finer  use  than  uaual  of  the  common  poetic  attendants 

^P  i  battle,  the  wolf,  the  eagle,  and  the  raven.     The  three  are 

hn  like  three  Valkyrie,  talking  of  all  that  they  have  done  ; 

Md  1  have  elsewhere  said  that  the  wild  note  that  fills  the 

l>iissage  is  repeated  centuries  after  in  the  ballad  of  the  Two 

Thsa  all  the  host  rose  and  went,  weeping,  to  see  the  king 
*tiere  be  lay,  under  the  Ness  of  the  Sea-Eagle,  and  the  poet 
(whose  work  is  here  not  a  little  a])oiled  by  later  insertions) 
liiuta  the  scene  so  that  we  see  it  with  our  eyes.  They  found 
tke  giver  of  rings  dead,  outstretcheil  upon  the  meadow,  and 
^*»gling,  his  sword,  broken  by  his  side,  and  the  Fire-Drake, 
*^»hed  with  his  own  gleeda,  fifty  feet  of  him,  on  the  fire- 
''li-li-ned  and  blooil-stained  ground.  They  saw  the  rocky 
*rcli  above  the  cave,  and  the  stream  that  rushed  from  it,  and 
^iglaf,  seated  on  a  stone  in  that  grassy  place,  near  his  dear 
Intd,  and  the  shamed  cowards  standing  by,  and,  in  the  midst 
"f  all,  shining  as  if  in  mockery,  golden  cups  and  bowls 
Wittered  on  the  grass,  rings  and  jewels,  "swords  that  had 
'^iu  a  thousand  winters,  it  seemed,  in  the  lap  of  earth,  bo 
'^'y,  eaten  through  "  were  they ;  and  above  theiu,  as  fitted  a 
^"ad  hero,  as  was  the  honour  of  Seyld  when  he  died,  the 
?"liien  banner  glistened. 

Add  to  this  the  picture  of  the  liost  descending  into  the 
iioHow  between  the  cliffs,  and  gathering  roiind  their  king,  and 
*e  see  the  whole  as  the  poet  meaut  us  to  behold  it.  Wiglaf 
^Usthem  how  bravely  the  battle  was  fought;  how  impossible 
'twas  to  hold  back  the  prince  from  dying  for  his  folk;  how 
be  had  seen  the  cave  and  the  golden  things  and  borne  them 
f<irtb  to  Beowulf  while  he  was  yet  alive.  "  He  bade  me  greet 
>'"ii,  and  prayed  you  to  make  a  high  barrow  for  him  on  the 
"'fl-    Let  the  bier  be  made  ready,  and  I  will  show  you  the 
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«  i.D  the  *>!.'«!      ■      T-i 


:l  vird."     Seven  went  with  hitn,  and  one  bore 

LiOIb  V&3  left  in  the  eare,  but  they  bore  it 

i-.:.  vith  the  vrooght  gold,  beax'ed  the  dra^ti 

.  .^nrriad  the  hoar-beaded  warrior  to  the  poiut 

Sow  ilie  gieed  shtH  fret  — 
on  the  WKT-ativnglh  of  the  wftrriora, 
-  intfacflgtit, 
*-'iW  tme  tbe  strings, 
oh  ha  aerrke, 
oothebwK 

Btuwatf.  1.  3114. 


I  aorrov;  and  they  burned 
inning;  vid  then  they  made 


«  hi^  iBil  bnad. 


It  wortbil;  (hli  men), 


\ 


n-:>ri,If.  1.  ;1157. 

-r.  /;.'.>ir"?r,-l(ises;  and 
1.  :usi>.ti.  aiii!  tliis  rftro- 
r,  p.  f.u-  to  prov,..  how- 
.■.■.ius,->l  liy  the  writ.T. 


CHAPTER   rV 

>   THE   "FIGHT  AT 


Tm  episodes  in  the  poem  of  Beowulf  are  sufficiently  impor- 
to  to  deserve  separate  treatment.  One  of  them  is  connected 
Jitli  the  Fight  at  Firtneburg,  a  distinct  fragment  of  heathen 
%liab  pci5ft_rr  '-^^  Lliio  fragment  is  included  in  this  chai)- 
[ff.  Another,  the  first  episode,  is  the  story  of  Scyld  and  his 
pofiil,  but  this  belongs  so  plainly  to  the  mythical  elements 
■n  llie  poem  that  I  reserve  it  for  the  chapter  on  those  ele- 
ments. 

I  liegin,  therefore,  with  the  second  episode  which  is  that  of 
^^•ulf's  swimming  match  with  Breca.  On  the  evening  of 
^  arrival  at  Hrothgar's  court,  Beowulf  is  mocked  by  the 
r*!oiMy  of  Hunferth,  who  ia  the  king's  feast-companion. 
"Art  tliou  that  Beowulf  who  strove  with  Breca  in  swimming, 
"shng  your  lives  in  the  deep  water,  when  winter's  flood  wel- 
teifd  with  great  billows?  Seven  nights  ye  strove,  and  he  con- 
qaered  thee  in  swimming,"  Beowiilf  answered,  full  of  wrath, 
^t  Hunferth  was  a  liar,  and  that  the  victory  was  his,  not 
ore«a's.  He  describes  his  adventure,  his  battle  with  the  sear 
[MiBtere,  his  coming  to  the  laod.'  The  interest  of  the  story 
fe»  in  this  —  that  even  if  the  story  be  mythical,  it  ia  coloured 
^lie  sea-life  of  our  ancestors  or  of  their  northern  kindred, 
*^y  were  the  yonng  men  in  the  ancient  days  who  challenged 
"De  another  to  go  forth  in  winter  time  upon  the  sea  to  fight 

'phcMaie  tbosejOfwhaai  liistner  la  the  most  minute,  who  turn  the  whole 
*»«  Brera  and  BeowuU  iUiij  Into  a  N«tiitB  myth.  "  Beowulf,  wlio  is  a. 
J™  hefo  ■'  (the  cloud-olennser,  for  Laiiitrer  makes  Beowa  =  der  Teger,  and 
"W'Sebcl),  "is  Id   this  alory  of  Breca,  the  spring-wind.    Breca  la    der 

itfw*..  -v-  „i .,.„  t. — (jjniiB,  that  U,  the  sons  of  iho  flnroiug  bnind, 

-  — ■--   -'-^ds  for  Bohaitein,  the  sun.     Hts 
vintry  bob.  In  the  teeth  of  the  icy 
i^^^ii  vwmi,  mesns  '  tne  nun  ana  toe  wiDil  fi|fht  with  the  winter.'  *'    Thifl 
"»««i«  IntMBrting  o(  the  myth ical  eiplinations  of  the  story.    There  are 
""">-— ,  but  they  are  eaiil;  imagined  and  esiily  invented. 
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with  vhales  and  gtcAt  seals  and  the  walrus.'  Five  uights 
BtHJWdlf  and  Bieca  kept  U^ther,  not  swimming,  but  sailing 
tu  open  boaU  Ih^  fTJ?"  the  sas  is  t^.sail  the  seas),  then  storm 
drove  them  asunder  irheji  they  were  near  the  land  —  some 
indented  coast  wher^  the  sea-beasts  had  their  haunt.     "  Flood 

)  I  may  M  wvU  IntRidaee  bci»  in  k  antv  two  rtma  and  a  half  of  Anglo- 
BazoapoMn-. which babvclo'   "  ™   -  ...    ...     .  .  .. 

dow  waiv  sUU  auMvwbBi  l«u*i 

WDtur7,  and  Uwt  rate  to  aoas  a^ab  or  wains  hi 

UoMwiMuapaR  now  thaKacUikljpeot  poeti?,  am)  Iifaooli] 

thoy  w«>n  rancd  Hwk  later  hj  ttmi  gBglhhiB»n  who  had  b 

thn  nonhiBMi.  and  who,  |^etha|Bln  warottbe  Hntileiranean,  come  to 
and  Ictt  hlHcaskvt  bvkiadUa.  ndsWereitm  Um^gened  b;  the  hi 
ihv  hi»«. 

Thry  am  cut  tn  ttumi  m  the  iddv  of  a  oskct  nude  of  irhale  <»  walrna  bone, 
and  Ihey  raonnl  the  elo^itg  vnat  et  the  hiuit.  On  annUier  of  ila  sides  is  Ibe 
Tudr  Muvlu  of  *  Htae  tas  Ban*  has  showB)  odi  of  the  Weland  saga.  A 
-  -«u.IfeSohlU,« -^^^  .    -■     '  —  ' - 


le  wa-ciiast.^Ttie 


le  history  of 


.    .  ...         .  _   .  « oonflicUng  eTV- 

detHW  will  allow  ni  to  jodge,  in  the  nteriitj  of  a  dinrrfa  at  ClenuoDt-Pernuid 
In  Auverene.  ThaDM  il  suae  iulo  paaatanoa  of  a  tamitf  in  Anion,  Hante- 
Loire,  and  waa  med  as  a  work-basket.  The  rilrer  bauds  were  removed  boa 
It.  and  it  fell  IdIo  nlerfs.  I&  thia  slate  it  was  boagfal  al  Paris  from  an  aoti' 
qoariao  dealer  bj  Franks,  who  eare  it  to  the  British  Hnsenm.  The  neil  thing 
to  say  Is  that  the  maker  not  otiqr  knew  the  Weland  saga,  bat  was  also  a  Chris- 
tian,  tor  oa  tbe  side  opposile  the  ncoie  CMin  the  >Bga  is  carred  Elie  birth  of 
Christ,  and  the  wiHVhip  of  the  Hagl.  In  ninlc  writing  near  the  three  men  the 
word  Haxl  Is  cnt.  Stephens  idehUBed  tbe  rarruiK  on  the  lop  and  the  sides  of 
the  casket  as  the  Taking  ot  Jerusalem,  the  Beheading  of  John  the  Baptist,  and 
the  Suckliox  of  Rumulos  and  Remus  hj  (he  Wolf.  It  is  plain  that  lh«ee  Identi- 
fications ste  dispntable.  It  the  Ljitio  wolt-storj'  be  mtlly  repmwiiicd,  it  suits 
my  conlertnre  that  the  writer  was  a  Korlhunbrian  who  went  wilh  a  Viking  to 
tu  Mediterranean.  One  aide,  long  loet.  has  now,  1  am  told,  been  [oaud,  and 
it  t^d  to  i«presetit  put  of  the  Sle^t^ed  stoiy. 
Bern  an  the  lines,  with  my  translation  — 


Mr.  Hwret  the  explanation  ■      _  ,   _ 

clear.  But  be  loakeijitrfloda  the  subjert  >Dd  ban  the  object.  "  Tbe  fish-flood 
lifted  the  wbiile's  1h>ui«  on  to  tbe  mainUnd."  Wiilker  has  shown,  as  I  think, 
tbe  Impoaslbjlityof  this  tranidatiou.  Flodu  la  a  neuter  plural,  and  most  be  the 
object  after  oAo/ and  bnn  the  subject.  Tbewbsle's  bone  be  takes  to  mean  the 
whole  whale,  sod  traostateis  "  the  whale  heaved  np  tbe  fish-floods."     Fero- 

dilliculty;  and  Sweet  translates  it  by '■the  mainland'^; 

;ht  when  be  translales  it  teatirrbiirg,  nmresburo. 
■  and/erj?™  byriti  woald  bs 


(enbyrig)  has  also     .  _ _.      

but.  again.  Wiilher  seems  right  when  be  translales  it  teatirrbiirg,  nmrei 

/Vri/en.jlrffen,  frequently  means  "water,  the  sen,"  aud/erj?™  byrit/  woi 

"a  sea  Uke  a  tortren."    Wiilker  does  not.  however,  ask  himself  wtiat  tiM 
writer  of  the  mnes  lain  when  be  was  writing  them,  nor  is  there  a 
h  taking  1^  him  of  tlM  bone  of  the  whale  loc  the  whole 


Jl 


.s  apart,"  said   Beowulf,  and  the  whole  description 
I'lrjtlies  of  the  Xorthem  seas  — 

WiLllowing  nateiB,        coldest  of  weathers, 

Ki);bt  waning  wan ;        while  wind  from  the  North, 

Budiug-grlni,  blew  on  us ;        rough  were  the  billows. 

BevKHl/.  I.  646. 

A  great  sea^beast  attacks  him,  he  is  drawn  out  of  the  boat  into 
tliesea,  and  pliiuges  to  the  bottom  with  the  foe;  but  he  3tal>s 
iiin  to  the  heart,  and  rises  again  amidst  the  held.  It  is  plain 
tbs  fight  takes  plaoe  near  to  the  laud,  for  the  dead  are  lying 
"D  die  sea-strand  in  the  morning,  "put  to  sleep  by  aworda." 
B«o«ulf  slays  nine  of  the  nickers,  "  so  that  never  again  they 
itiU  hinder  the  journey  of  those  that  fare  upon  the  sea." 
Tkn  the  sun  arose  — 

Prom  psfitward  came  light, 
Bright  be»con  of  Giid  ;         the  billows  grew  still ; 
60  that  now  I  could  see        the  Hea-nesses  (shine). 
The  windy  rcick-wiUta  I         Wynl  often  deliverH 
An  earl  yet  undoomed,         if  hia  daring  avail.  1.  66!). 

"Then  the  flood  bore  me  up  to  the  land  of  the  Fins,  worn  with 
nij  mage," 

WhctLiT  this  adventure  actually  belonged  to  Beowulf  or  got 
into  his  story  from  some  other  quarter,  makes  little  matter. 
Brwa,  who  is  iu  the  tale  a  young  fellow,  is  afterwards  chief  of 
the  (!roudings,  a  tribe  mentioned  in  Widsith.  The  story  seems 
ie^diiry,  not  mythical ;  and  the  return  of  Breca  to  his  home 
«ails  like  a  piece  of  Homer.     When  the  sea  had  upborne  him 


T)wbon«  of  Ibe  whale  ii  the  Ivoiy  jaw  and  teeth  of  the  Sperm  whale,  apor- 
"''i  of  which  U  liere  made  Into  a.  casket.    It  Is  this,  net  Iu  his  miKhly  head, 


dilllLi 


mllfhly  h   .  , 

..    ID  fronl  ol  him  as  be  nubes  tbrouKh  it,  iuto  a  piled-up  benp 

whicdi,  indeed,  dciveo  before  him  into  a  wide  curve,  wouiil  cloeel; 


e  bull  circle  of  the  outwork  of  ! 
I'P'I'Qirii  Lnve  sMm  the  animal  carrying  tlia  sea  iu  front  of  him  in  this  fashion. 
J'.  <iiu  raskcl-makBT — and  [his  eiplaiiBtiDii  ^ves  more  meauing  to  the  j'erg- 
Wlij-ii/l  —  QiBy  have  seen  the  wliale  broach  headforemost  into  the  air,  bear- 
^  no  ritb  him,  as  it  were,  a  castle  of  water,  a  moantalnouii  buri;  of  sea. 
"Mb)  tells  the  rest  of  the  itoty  of  bis  piece  of  ivory.  The  hunters  drove  the 
PWbMjilihnreward,  or  of  itself  it  gat  entangled  in  the  slinllows  and  reeCg. 
<|<l  Ilufe  It  died  on  theshinKle  piercol  with  lances:  hot  before  it  tiled  all  the 
•"•uw  waters  of  ocean,  lashed  by  its  strugitlDS.  trailed  and  mourned. 
E^IU*  be  a  tme  explanation,  it  Is  the  rapid  record  of  the  hunt  iu  which  this 
Byplec*  of  Itoit  was  seuurvd  ;  and  It  tells  first  of  bow  tlie  whab3  behaved  In 
Mil,  and  then  bow  It  died  Id  the  shallows.  Perhaps,  for  the  sake  of  the 
Mot  (he  picture,  and  of  seizing  tbiK  bit  of  our  taCberB'  sea-Ute  clearly, 
tt  M  not  UM  lonic-    Bee  NDt«  at  the  end  of  this  volnme. 
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on  the  land  of  the  Heathoraemas  it  is  said,  "  Thence  he  sought 
his  sweet  home-land,  beloved  of  his  folk,   the   land   of  the 
Brondings,  his  fair  city  of  peace,  where  he  kept  his  people, 
hia  citwlel,  his  treasure.     So,  in  good  sooth,  did  the  son  of 
Beonstan  fulfil  agaiust  thee  ^Beowulf)  all  the  pledge  that  he 
had  made."    Some  history  lies  at  least  in  the  names,  and 
removes  the  tale  from  the  region  of  pure  myth.     Moreover, 
this  nicker  story,  and  the  description  of  the  nickers  that  lie 
and  sleep  on  the  reefs  around  the  sea-hole  where   Grendel 
lived,  render  it,  I  think,  probable  that  the  waJrua  and  the 
greater  seals  lived  in  prehistoric  times    on    the    coasts  of 
Norway  and  Sweden,  and  that  out  of  them  were  created  by 
the  popular  imagination  tha  fiea-monsters  of   mythology  and 
legend. 

/  The  third  episode  is  introduced  in  the  description  of  the 
,bard  who,  in  the  niomiug  after  Grendel's  death,  strives  to 
.'oompose  with  art  a  tale  of  Beowulf  s  exploit,  so  that  he  may 
sing  it  in  the  evening.  Apparently  he  kindles  himself  up  to 
this  creative  endeavour  by  reciting  the  saga  of  Sigemund  the 
Waelsing.  What  we  hear  of  it  in  Beowulf  is  quite  different 
from  the  Norse  or  the  G«rnian  versions,  and  is  probably  the , 
oldest  literary  form  of  the  saga.  It  is  not  Sigurd  or  Siegfried 
the  son  of  Sigmund,  who  destroys  the  worm  (not  here  as  yet 
named  Fafnir),  but  Sigmund  himself;  and  the  bard  at  Hrotb- 
gar's  court  looked  back  on  the  story  as  an  old  one.  He  told 
what  he  "  had  heard  men  say  of  Sigemnud's  noble  deeds,  of 
much  that  was  unknown,  of  the  battles  of  the  Waelsing,  of 
the  feuds  and  the  crime,  of  his  far  journeys  of  which  men 
knew  nothing  certainly,  save  Fitela  (the  Sinfiotli  of  the 
Edda),  who  was  with  him;  for  ever  they  were  true  comrade* 
in  all  battles,  and  very  many  of  the  race  of  the  eotens  bad 
they  slain  with  swords.  But  to  Sigemund  came  no  little  fame, 
and  after  his  death  It  lasted,  since  the  hero  had  slain  the 
worm,  the  watcher  of  the  hoard.  He,  going  under  the  gtsj 
stone,  alone  had  dared  the  dreadful  deed.  Fitela  was  not  wiui 
him.  Yet  hia  sword  drove  through  the  wondrous  worm,  so 
that  the  noble  iron  stood  fast  in  the  wall  of  rock.  There  laj 
the  dragon  dead.  The  offspring  of  Waela  enjoyed  the  hoaia 
of  rings.  At  his  own  will  he  bore  into  the  breast  of  the  ship 
the  glittering  treasures.  The  worm  (so  I  read  the  meaning) 
mdted  in  liia  own  heat.  Of  wanderers  he  was  the  miwt 
widely  famed  among  all  people  by  deeds  of  strength  ;  a 
■belter  of  warriors.  For  that  in  obi  time  he  had  boiiour." 
this    is    all   that    is    said   in  Beoiindf  about  the   Volaunga 


^ 


Saga.'  Whether  the  episodi!  be  as  old,  or  older  than  the  rest  I 
of  the  poem,  cannot  be  said  fur  certaiu,  but  it  is  worth  while  | 
to  put  It  clearly  forth,  so  famous  is  the  story ;  and  the  rude 
simplicity  of  the  tale,  undeveloped  as  yet  into  the  two  person- 
ages of  Sigmund  and  Sigurd,  makes  for  its  antiquity.  It 
pleases  me  to  think  that  it  is  in  English  literature  we  possess 
the  first  sketch  of  that  mighty  saga  which  has  for  so  many 
centuries  engaged  all  the  arta,  aod  at  last  in  the  hands  of 
Wagner  the  art  of  music. 

J  The  fourth  episode  is  the  story  of  Finn  king  of  Friealand 
jorer-lord  of  Jutland '  and  of  his  sons,  in  battle  with  Hnaef  and 
/  Hengest  his  lieutenant,  and  of  the  events  which  followed.  It 
is  sung  at  the  feast  in  Heorot  after  the  death  of  Grendel. 
That  it  was  a  well-known  and  popular  lay  is  plain,  not  only 
because  the  bard  sings  but  a  portion  of  it,  as  if  the  rest  were 
well  known  to  his  hearers,  but  also  because  we  possess  a  friig* 
ment  of  another  poem  on  the  same  subject,  written  also  in 
English  by  another  hand.  Curiously  enough  this  other  frag- 
ment, which  has  been  entitled  the  Fighi  ai  Finnaburg,  supplies 
ns  with  a  part  of  the  tale  which  is  wanting  in  Beowulf;  and  \ 
shall  spe^  of  it  before  I  come  to  the  related  episode  in 
Beowulf. 

It  seems  that  Finn,  king  of  the  North  Frisians  and  of  the 
Eotenas.  i.e.  of  the  Jutes,  son  of  Folcwalda,  was  married  to 
HUdeburh,  daughter  of  Hoce  the  Dane  and  sister  of  Hnaef. 
Finn,  angry  with  or  jealous  of  the  Danes,  invited  Hnaef  to  come 
and  stay  with  him  aa  guest  (much  as  ^tla  invites  the  Nibluugs) 
with  the  intention  of  slaughtering  him.  Hnaef  comes  with 
sixty  men,  and  his  right-hand  man  was  Hengest  They  are 
lodged  in  a  great  hall  in  Finusburg  — Finn's  town  in  Jutland, 


1 1  have  wondered  i(  Ihe  phraso  used  about  the  Ireasnre  hid  In  the  ilrRBon'g 
eavo  to  lines  SOtiH,  .'OIT'J  may  not  be  a  Inle  latnulon  into  the  story  from  Ihe 
Volsuogs  Sagn,  and  relatail  to  Ihe  curse  which  attended  on  the  lioard  of  the 
Niblunra. 

>  I  follow  Grein  In  Iho  arranKuraent  ot  thin  gtory ;  but  It  bas  been  explained 
in  many  othpr  ways.    It  ia  qae«tion«d  whether  this  fragment  relntf  b  i 
battle  with  Finn  (as  r- -'  .... 

I  irhii^h  Teneeanc 
Bieeed  in  FlnnsburK  —  Finn   himself  o 
lietner  this  fragment  i»  part  of  a  ' 

what  diaappears, 

There  was  no  doubt  a  Finn  »aga  sane  bU  over  the  coasts  of  the  Northern 
Sea,  with  tnany  alnries  built  into  it,  and  some  of  tbcue  may  have   bi-eii,   iu 
s.  carrieil  on  into  Litar  sapia.    I  do  not  think  tlint  tliis  EiinUsh 
Ib  larger  saga,  but  that  it  is  a  separate  lay,  of  which 


is  a  part  of  this  larger  sag 
get  the  beginniuB  and  the 


sh 
ch 


mill  111   iu^;lit,  whi'ii  all  are  asleep,  Finn  and  liis  men  ^^vA 
vi'iiiiil  ihi'  ImII  "iih  liri'  :ind  sword-     It  is  at  this  point  tl^'*^ 

ihi'  Fii/lil  il/  h'iini:<h„rij  iM>(,'in3.  , 

Tins  lrai;iiiriii  yi  tiliv  lines  which,  for  the  sake  of  foroi:^*-^' 
!<l»';ili  itl  lii'i'i'  ami  imt  si'piiratoly,  is  probably  much  of  the  sar^^^^ 
ilah'  as  llio  carlv  lavs  uf  Beowulf.     It  waa  discovered  by  I^— ^■^- 
di'urp'  lli.'l^.'s  iui  ih.'  i-ovt-rof  aMS.of  Homilieainthelibra^  -^ary 

!il    LaiiiUi'lli    i'alaiv,  anil  ] him  in  his  T^Maar*^""*^'* 

l.hfiniinim   S>-i>li-uli-i'uriliu  t  itself  has  been  lo^ss-*^!. 

■\\,>'lia\,>  ,iiil\  ilir,,n,\   Hi  f  it     It  is  a  happy  fo^^f- 

liiitr  «  li|ih  luis  M'li'i'li'ii  SO  I  pictureaque  an  episcwfc^^^* 

Ini  )UrM>v\alii>ii.      I'ln' slio  aroused  from  slet-p  b*^"^J' 

th.M'i\  I't  till' lvi'hifL,TV^,  111  ximrades,  the  fierce  an  — ^'^ 

laiii.l  kpi'.-rli  ot  liii'varriiw  :her,  the  challenges,  th-«^* 

d.'lii;lii  111  \\.\t.  Iia\.>  aliin'S'  ■  manner,  and  we  ough—  ** 

II'  Ilhi'  m<iiii'  |<riilr  wli.'u  u  verse  of  this  direct  an^e:^ 

|'i-M.i|iai.'  I'liarai'li't  ",is  n  en  of  our  own  race  s^!^:^ 

I  I'll, 1,1'  li.tii  liai"'il  i<>  hia  ic.  .g  und  warlike,"  at  th^^ 

lu'i-i'  L<i  til.'  ii'r  .'iii-ul.'.  and  on  . — 

I':..-  !;,■ ,  .l-In.ll^l  .1,111  niiii:  i-,        luir  is  lu're  a  dragon  flying. 


.i.iv  (alien,  ami  il  is  Hen- 
il.iiuiiie  Grundrhs. 
tii-l,niii.  "llie  l)irJs  sing, 
.  <  tijt'.iiiing.  I  think  tliaC 
.ni  ilipin.  an-l  br  uses  Iha 
,  I.'  iHI  hi«  folk  iTb.1t  19 
I'.  Tin'  rav^-ns  whiis*  stinjf 
"  .i:l.t  ilKii  be  "(lie  eraj- 

.t'l'i  thi»  stvnis  adnpted  b^ 
:':■■  TmnilaiioD  otfii^tliif 

i'v  111.'  AiicKi-Saii'iis  as 


I 


And  Iwo  lordly  warriore        went  to  guard  the  doors, 
Sigefenh  and  Eati&,        and  ilieir  anords  they  drew. 
At  the  nther  galea  up-stood        Urdlaf  and  Gutlilaf, 
And  Ueagtst  bjnuielf.         He  strode  upou  Uieir  track. 


GaniU  and  Gutbhere,  two  other  warriors,  urge  each  other  on, 
Uhl  a  fierce  hero  cried  aloud,  "  Who  held  the  door  ?  "  And  the 
Uswer  came  sucli  as  Ulysses  might  have  given  in  bis  hall  to 
^tilochns. 

Ki^enh's  my  name,  quoth  he,         I'm  the  Secga'a  lord, 
Widely  known,  a  wanderer;        many  woea  I  bore, 
Baltics  hard  to  bear  I         Here  lh  banned  to  tliue 
Whatsoever  thou  thyself        will'st  Lo  seek  on  me.' 

Then  was  at  the  wall        wail  of  deadly  battle, 

Then  the  boat^ahaped  shield        niiist  the  bone.helra  break 

In  the  hands  of  heroes.         All  the  houae-Soor  rang  agaiii ; 

Till  amid  the  fight        headlong  fell  Garulf —  . 

Ho  the  i^rliest  of  alt        of  these  earth  indwetlers.  I 

Bon  of  tiathlaf  ^       good  men  many  fell  about  bim. 

High  the  heap  of  corses ;  *        hoveled  there  the  raven, 

Swart  and  sallow-brown ;        shone  the  gleam  of  swords, 

As  if  all  nnna-Barh        were  with  Are  aflame. 

Sever  heard  f  that  more  nobly        sixty  heroes  brave 

Better  bore  themselves        in  the  battle-strife  of  men. 

Kever  since  did  swains  of  war        better  pay  for  sweetened  mead 

Than  bis  houne-carles  then        paid  to  Hnaef  their  due. 

Five  of  days  they  fought        and  there  fell  of  them, 

Ot  his  war  men,  none  ;        but  well  they  held  tlie  doois. 

The  few  lines  which  follow  seem  to  tell  that  their  chief  was 
1  last  wonnded  to  the  death.  He  said  that  his  byruie  was 
lifokcn,  and  his  helm  cloven,  and  lie  gave  over  the  command 
t"  mother.  But  no  name  is  here  mentioned,  and  we  should 
Hot  have  known  what  happened  were  it  not  for  the  singer  in 
"f'lthgar's  hall.  He  has  taken  up  the  story  at  the  very  point 
'ii^M  the  fragment  of  the  Fig/U  at  Ffnnaburg  drops  it.  We 
mar  that  it  wa.s  Hnaef  who  was  slain,  and  that  Hengest, 
"K^roling  hiiu,  fought  on  until  Dearly  all  the  men  of  Finn 
•"ni!  aiaiu,  and  among  them  Finn's  sons  by  Hildebtirh. 

,  'Ttdtlta  very  doubt (al  tnuslalion,  bat  I  suggest  it,  and  Dnennbvlt  "The 
™^»liatev»r  it  may  be.  whii'h  thou  thinkest  to  indict  on  me.  will  be  your 
™^  loa  •riiiilil  slay  Die,  1  will  slayyou;  that  la  determined  for  you."  But 
"""^flw  better  to  translate  It  more  aim|)ly  and  literally  "I  have  borun  many 
^  hud  battles,  whivb  ace  aeain  decreed  bere ;  whluh  thou  wilt  seok  with 

"^  ti  a  guesB  at  the  ineaDlng.    Then  are  a  number  of  diSetent  readings. 
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msiticm,  such  as  is  frequent  in  tliese  Norths  ■'^ 
»'uLiian  dominatea  it.  Hildi.'burh  has  lost  t^^' 
It  lier  husband's  hands,  and  she  has  lost  1^^ 
luught  agaiust  her  brother.  Peaue  is  ma— - 
it  ;ind  Finn,  pledges  and  blood-money  take"     ■" 

l>!iint  of  passion  in  the  singer's  song  is  tZI^ 
mill  and  the  burning  on  one  pyre  of  h-  — 
vitb  that  of  her  son.     No  man  could  belie"  "" 

wou  much  of  grief,  anger,  ar=3 

p  is  c  0  things  done. 

with  slaud  and  spent  the  wint^Pi 

lildei  lembered  his  land,  but  tt»* 

I  stoE  ives  were  loeked  with  ice," 

;  ^o.  e  winter  was  gone  and  tbfl 

vtis  f&  ht  more  of  vengeance  than 

d  KtaA  ke  his  wrath.     Finn  knew 

li'll  b^  I  Huulafing.'    Nor  did  the 

!<'!'  Gutniiu  luiu  ^..laf  took  up  the  quairels  of 

inis  Hcaef  and  Heiigest,and  gathering  a  host 
'ih'slaiid,  In  turn,  they  attacked  Finn  in  his 
!-l)ah'  to  hiin. 


.■a«itl.  th.- 


ill-s  \> 
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took  Thrytho  in  the  eyes,  save  only  her  husband,  and  who- 
id,  paid  for  bis  courage,  for  she  had  him  slain.  She 
also  to  have  compassed  the  death  of  her  husband.  But 
ards,  driven  by  her  father's  counsel  from  her  country, 
)rthio  OfFa  married  her  and  tamed  her.  But  she  was 
to  be  tauieii,  for  great  love  held  her  for  this  priuce  of 
.  As  a  violent  woman  stained  with  erime,  she  stands 
n  Beovmlf} 

I.  ujon  of  Beowulf  are  of  the  fine  Northern  type ;  trusted 
I  i>y  their  husbands  and  by  the  nobles  and  people ; 
L;i'ntle,  and  holding  their  place  with  dignity.     They 

'  lii^roea  iu  hall  with  the  mead,  not  as  servants,  but  as 
lionour  to  their  friends.  They,  like  the  king,  bestow 
At  the  king's  death  they  are  regents  while  their  sons 
iimg,  and  can  dispose  of  the  kingdom,  as  Hygd  attemjita 

Wealhtheow  is  lady  of  the  feast,  and  when  Beowulf 
to  her  husband's  help,  is  mindful  of  courtesies,  and  wel- 
him.  Her  heart  is  pleased  when  the  hero  boasts  of  his 
js.  When  he  has  conquered  Grendel,  she  is  the  first  to 
to  him  at  the  feast.  But  she  does  all  in  order.  First 
eaks  to  her  husband,  then  to  his  nephew  Hrothulf,  and 
the  kindness  of  Hrothulf  for  her  sous.  Her  motherhood 
)most  in  her  heart  When  she  sees  Beowulf  sitting 
m  her  boys,  she  gives  him  a  jewelled  collar,  and  begs 
eodly  counsel  for  tliem.  Her  last  words  make  clear  that 
obeyed  like  her  lord,  and  sketch  in  a  moment  the  Tcu- 
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Do  M  I  dfinuuil  of  joo, 

Ann^;  Lltt 

The  other  women  are  Hildebarh  and  Preawwe.  Of  tb«  6iit 
enough  ha»  been  said  in  the  Finn  story  to  make  vs  fe*l  bei 
character ;  of  the  second  Beowulf  sp^ks  when  he  gives  an 
accoont  of  hia  doings  to  Hygelac. 

Nothing  is  said  of  her  personally,  bat  Beowulf  s  talk  about 
her  iteta  before  us  another  episode  intruded  into  the  poem.  It 
contains  a  position  of  affairs  which  we  might  easily  mateh  b 
the  Icelandic  stories.'  There  has  been  a  desperate  battle  be- 
tween Hrothgar  the  Dane  Freaware's  father,  and  Froda,  King 
of  the  Heathobeardnas,  in  which  Froda  is  stain.  To  appesM 
the  feud,  Hrothgar  gives  hts  daughter  to  wife  to  Ingeld  son  of 
Fnxla,  and  it  is  owing  to  this  custom  of  putting  an  end  to  vsa 
by  means  of  a  marriage  that  women  have  in  Northern  poetry 
the  name  of  "  peace- weavers,"  Beowulf  has  not  much  how 
that  this  peace  will  last,  and  the  reason  he  gives  illustrates  w 
way  a  quarrel  broke  out  ^ain  among  our  forefathers.  "What 
will  happen,"  he  asks,  "when  Freaware,  the  Danish  prinotsBr 
comes  into  the  hall  of  the  Heathobeardiias,  and  they  renenf 
ber  the  slaughter  of  their  folk  that  the  Danes  had  maitf 
What  will  happen  when  they  see  with  her  a  son  of  tiM 
Danes  wearing  the  sword  of  Froda  ?  "  The  answer  he  girtt 
has  all  the  character  of  an  esti'act  from  a  separate  Mg> 
inserted  in  this  place. 

The  Prince  of  the  Heathobeardnas  and  his  people  will  tok* 
it  ill,  when  Freaware  steps  into  the  hall,  that  the  Danish 
prince  who  attends  on  her  (one  of  her  brothers,  of  whom  seven 
sagaa  were  written)  should  boast  himself  there  of  the  spoil*  of 
th«  Heathobeardnas.  On  him  gleams  the  heirloom  of  the  old 
hero,  his  hard  and  ring-decked  sword,  a  treasure  of  the  Heatho- 
beardnas. Then  at  the  beer-drinking  a  gray  spear-wairio' 
will  see  the  jewelled  hilt,  and  remember  him  of  the  spe^ 
death  of  Froda  who  carried  it  of  old.  Wrath  will  be  in  hi* 
soul ;  he  will  turn  to  Ingeld,  the  young  chieftain  at  his  side» 
and  stir  his  war-fury  with  this  word  — 


■  Tlii*  episode  of  Freaware  and  Ineeld  the 
with  the  aai^  of  InjtellUB  In  Unio  Orammaiic 
of  old  Northern  lays,  anrl  we  have  here  a  part  of  nne  at  these. 
srgyM  waa  alaln  "  Is  otherwise  tr»n8late<l  "where  the  Indemnity, 
B,  failed."    The  phraae  ia  on  the  next  page. 


of  Froda  may  be  compaw* 
That  SBt:;a  la  worked  np*"* 


BEOWULF  flS 

I  not,  my  friend,        know  at  sight  this  swonl, 

lecd  thy  father        into  %hting  bore, 

Ih  bis  hoetiiig-helm,        in  his  latest  Iiour  ? 

iion  was,         where  the  DaQS'folk  munlered  him ! 

I  then  the  w-6eld,        wlien  Withergyld  lay  low, 

ns'  slaughter  1         Keen  the  Scy Idinga  are  I 

we  same  slaughterers       here  the  son  ol  one, 

I  his  spoila,         paces  through  the  hall, 

lioiuph  of  the  slaying.        b«at8  wicb  hiin  the  treasured  swoid 

df  of  right        should'st  alone  poaaess. 

fleowruV,  1.  2047. 

th  bitter  words  he  stirs  up  Ingeld,  till  the  Lady's 
or  that  his  father  slew  Froda.  sleeps  blood-stained 
I  biting  of  the  bill,  having  paid  the  forfeit  of  his  life  ; 
Hayer  escapes,  knowing  well  the  land.  Then  the  aword- 
i  either  side  will  be  broken,  both  by  Danes  and  by 
eardnas.  Deadly  hate  will  boil  in  Ingeld  —  though  he 
Bd  the  death  of  the  boasting  Dane  —  and  the  love  he 
^^aware  will  become  cooler  through  the  waves  of  care. 
e,  ends  Beowulf,  put  no  trust  in  that  alliance !  *  It  is 
picture,  and,  as  we  read  it,  a  whole  troop  of  similar 
some  flying  to  its  side  out  of  the  Icelandic  tales. 
ther  episodes  are  the  death  of  Hygelac,  the  earlier 
f  Beowulfs  life,  the  earlier  wars  of  the  Geats,  Of 
have  already  given  an  account  in  the  story  of  Beo- 
ife.  The  manners  of  our  forefathers,  as  the  tale 
to  them,  now  remain  to  be  noticed. 
I  customs  of  the  men  and  women  from  whom  we  have 
&,  and  of  their  types  of  character  much  has  been  told 
Km  and  in  the  episodes.  We  have  seen  thera  as  kings 
OS,  and  there  is  a  certain  grave  statelinesa  about  their 
ud  speech,  and  about  the  ceremony  with  which  they 
loached.  They  are  respected  by,  and  they  respect, 
lowers.  Bank  is  duly  observed,  and  it  is  fitting  that 
i  nobles  know  the  rank,  the  ancestry  and  the  renown 
kings  and  nobles  in  other  countries.     The  tie  that 

Is  an  allnalon  to  this  same  Blorv  of  Injield  and  Frpaivare  and  Hroth- 
Widtith:  and  Beowulf's  urediFtioii  (put,  after  the  evem,  into  his 
bow  hii  wisdom)  was  fulSlled.  Ineeld  <iid  ga  to  war  with  Hrothciir 
in-Uw,  to  avenge  his  father's  death.  The  warriors  of  the  Healho- 
kme  sailinic  into  the  same  fiord  that  Beowulf  sailed  into  wbpn  he 
Rirot,  landed,  stonned  over  the  hill,  and  attacked  Hmthgar  in  Ills 
the  king,  though  old.  was  still  dreadful.  Urotliulf,  bis  nepljt^w, 
tear  of  in  Ibe  poem,  was  faiUifnt,  and  they  stoo<l  bravely  to  tlictc 
t*  homestead.  The  Heathoheardnai  were  pushed  back  in  thi-  spa. 
WM  slain.    The  lines  from  Widtith  tell  us  the  story.    "  Hrolbnuir 

rir  hewed  down  at  Ueorot  the  host  of  the  Ueaibobeardnss.  Then 
the  point  of  the  sword  of  Ineeld." 
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knits  the  thegns  —  the  comrades  in  war  and  feast  —  to  the 
king  and  ti.i  eai'.h  other  is  kept  uuhroken,  and  is  the  first  of 
the  duties  of  life.  The  breaking  of  it  through  cowardice  or/ 
untruth  is  attended  with  mortal  disgrace,  with  outlawry  it/ 
may  be,  aud  brings  dishonour  on  the  families  of  the  cowards. 
^''^""IHI  ^inv'^-^''j  'f  tl"*  rule,  rudeness  such  as  Hunferth's  the 
exception ;  and  jealousy  aud  drink,  combined  with  a  character 
which  is  itself  violent  even  to  slaying  of  his  kinsmen,  are 
carefully  assigned  as  the  causes  of  this  rudeness.  Hospitoiitf 
and  frank  generosity,  lavish  gifts  and  their  interchange  are 
also  rigorous  duties  of  life.  If  they  drink  hard,  we  have  seen 
that  they  also  sing  well.  Poets  are  always  at  their  feasts,  and 
the  playing  of  the  harp ;  and  singing  and  harp-playing  are  not 
only  in  the  hands  of  professionals,  if  I  may  use  the  won).' 
Every  warrior  is  supposed  to  be  capable  of  these  arts.  Aa  to 
the  hard-drinking,  it  has  been,  if  we  look  into  these  An|;lf>- 
Saxon  poems,  much  esaggerated.  It  does  not  seem  that  tber 
drank  as  hard  as  the  gentlemen  of  the  eighteenth  century  in 
the  British  Isles.  Frequeutly  we  find  passa^s,  not  only  nerii 
in  these  early  poems,  but  afterwards,  where  the  man  who  geU 
drunk  is  looked  on  with  scorn  and  reproof.  All  this  is  wry 
different  from  the  traditional  image  of  our  English  ancestors, 
which  is  still  painted  of  them  by  some  of  our  own  writen, 
and  by  our  neighbours  over  the  channel.  In  Taine's  Binlory 
'  of  English  Literature  his  sketch  of  the  early  English  folk  is 
i  ridiculous.  One  would  think  that  the  ancestors  of  the  French 
were  less  greedy,  less  drunken,  less  brutal,  leas  vicious  thsn 
i  those  of  the  English ;  that  they  were  more  dignified,  more 
'  loyal,  of  better  manners,  and  of  better  laws,  than  the  Teutoiuo 
folk.  The  contrary  was  the  case ;  and  as  to  literature,  ti* 
forefathers  of  the  French  had  noue  which  time  has  consider* 
worthy  to  last. 

There  is,  in  conclusion,  a  word  to  say  upon  the  literwy 
merit  of  Beowulf,  and  on  the  Ciiristian  elements  in  the  poem- 
The  first  of  these  Christian  elements  is  the  sense  of  a  fairer. 
softer  world  than  that  in  which  the  Korthem  warriors  lived- 
I  shall  draw  attention  to  this  change  hereafter,  but  hero  is  ^ 
instance  of  it.  After  the  description  of  Heorot  among  i^ 
desolate  moors  the  Christian  poet  writes  —  "He  said,  whoeooW 
tell  the  tale  of  the  creation  uf  men  from  old,'  that  the  Almighty 


-  ,_nd  perlinpn  others  hare  withoat  rnr  knowledge  thonC** 

.  je)  that  tills  Clirrstlftii  piece  nifty  lie  from  Caedmoii.  It  reaili  like? 
quDtallon.  "Hh  whn  coiiM  tlie  r-rt-Hlioii  of  men  from  old  relate,  saici  — "•*' 
the  lines  which  I  have  traiiHlated  above  might  be  part  of  tlM  UiMe  !«*;*«  ■ 


hail  wiought  the  earth,  the  glorious-glaueing  plain  that  water 
girts  around :  and  in  vietorious  power  set  the  gleam  of  sun  and 
mooQ  to  give  light  to  dwellers  in  the  land,  and  adorned  the 
fields  of  earth  with  branched  and  leafy  trees."  The  lines  aeem 
U)  have  a  w>fter  movement  than  the  other  Beowulf  verses,  and 
above  all,  that  sought-out  pleasure  in  natunil  beauty  which 
tjoes  not  belong  to  the  pagan,  but  does  eminently  belong  to  the 
Christian  poetry  of  the  English  before  the  Conquest. 

Another  Christian  passage  derives  all  the  demons,  eotens, 
elves,  and  dreadful  sea-beasts  from  the  race  of  Cain.  The  folly 
of  aachficing  to  the  heathen  gods  is  spoken  of  j  but  a  kind  gf 
eicuse  is  made  for  this,  as  if  the  writer  were  sorry  for  his  fore- 
fathers. "They  knew  not  the  Lord  God."  In  another  passage, 
with  curious  forgetfulness  of  this  previous  statement,  Urothgar 
IB  made  to  give  thanks  to  God  for  the  death  of  Grendel,  and 
Beowulf  8  work  ia  done  in  the  strength  of  God.  "  The  Kijig  of 
lilory  works  wonder  on  wonder;  let  thanks  to  him  be  quickly 
given.  Now  hath  a  hero,  throngh  the  might  of  God,  done  that 
«hich  all  our  wisdom  could  not  do,  Lo,  whatever  woman 
btoiight  forth  this  son  may  say  that  the  eternal  Creator  was 
pacious  to  her  child-bearing." 

As  to  the  Wyrd,  God  has  either  made  it,  or  He  can  avert  it, 
"r  He  is  identified  with  it ;  all  tliese  ideas  are  expressed.  Then 
ilipte  is  the  sermon  of  Hrothgar  to  Beowulf  alter  the  viotoi-y 
»ret(irendel.  It  is  couched  in  the  manner  of  the  gnomic  verses. 
Owl  ia  director  of  the  fates  of  men,  and  they  are  many.  A  few 
ueskettihed,  and  the  fate  of  the  man  of  mighty  race  who  comes 
(oa  [irosperoua  kingdom  is  chosen.  He  is  happy,  till  a  portion 
ol  pnde  enters  into  his  soul  —  pride  which  in  all  early  English 
IWtry  is  the  chief  overthrower  of  the  life  of  man  —  and  the 
P»B»^  where  the  slayer  of  the  awul  lodges  tlie  bitter  arrow, 
%  ileiully  sin  of  pride,  in  the  heart  of  the  man  is  a  good 
'Umple  of  homiletic  English  verse,  and  its  metaphor  con- 
"buitly  occurs  in  Anglo-Sason  poetry. 

^  only  other  point  is  the  belief  in  immortality,  of  which 
fte  early  Teutonic  pagans  had  but  a  dim  vision,  for  the  Val- 
mia  seems  to  have  been  a  post-Christian  conception.  The 
P«t  uses  of  the  death  of  Hrethel  and  others  common  phrases 
'its  those  we  find  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle :  "  He  gave  up 
{"ifflMi  joy  and  chose  the  light  of  God  "  or  "  he  chose  the  ever- 
™tiag  gain."     Wherever  these  phrases  occur,  they  spoil  the 


""nia  ttie  aimuiil  »t  the  creallon  of  the  nun  unri  tnoun,  atid  ol 
■tbt  nnli  wlUi  STu*  und  treu.    Tbe  Jteauul/ ihiea  axe  (12-UT. 
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natural  impression  of  the  poem,  and  we  owe  some  thanks  to  the 
poet  that  he  was  mei-cif  ul,  and  thought  too  well  of  his  original 
story  to  do  much  of  this  kind  of  work. 

When  we  think  of  the  whole  poem  as  it  appeals  to  us  in  ita 
unity,  and  ask  ourselves  what  poetic  standard  it  reaches,  we 
must  coofesa  that  it  ia  not  one  of  the  great  poems  of  the  worlA 
If  we  think  of  the  date  at  which  it  was  composed,  the  English 
have  a  right  to  be  very  proud  of  it,  for  it  stands  alone.  There 
may  liave  been  others  as  good  in  the  vernacular  langu^es  of 
Kurotie,  but  time  bas  not  chosen  to  preserve  them,  and  this 
which  it  has  preserved  bas  a  certain  distinction  in  the  fact  that 
the  story  is  unique,  and  the  Grendel  myth  in  it  stands  alone. 

It  bos  beeu  called  an  epic,  but  it  has  no  cuntt&uDua  txS- 
evtilutitm.  It  has,  rather,  two  narratives  concerning  two 
rnm&rkable  events  in  a  hero's  life,  each  of  whiidi  might  be 
nonsidei-ed  a^)art.  ItisnaTratiya)  then^jatberjthaii-  «pia,  but 
it_baa  aii.  m"  niinlityTirfina  thst  thr  purifirntirji  .ufJbe 
hero  —  the  developitmnt  of  his  character  to-pwrfectwa  -  iaJjtf 


Utah]  motive"afjh»-fc<ter-  When  he  appears  again  after  fifty 
yHarsofuilPfiSvli*'  has  the  same  moral  dignity,  the  same  equi 
and  heroic  heart  in  age  that  he  had  in  youth.  But  we  find  him 
in  a  nobler  position.  He  is  not  now  the  isolated  hero ;  he  has 
Iwconie  the  father  of  his  jieople,  the  image  of  a  great  and  worthy 
kin^.  And  at  the  last  he  dies  for  the  sake  of  his  folk,  and  leave) 
An  iiumort'U  name.  He  knows,  as  he  goes  forth  to  the  dragon, 
that  Wyrd  will  now  conquer  bis  body,  but  she  shall  not  eon- 

S[\xvr  bis  soul.     The  moral  triumph  is  attained,  and  fate,  not 
It'owulf,  is  really  conquered  in  the  contest.     This  is  the  puri- 
fication of  the  hero,  and  it  is  the  ever-recurring  theme  of  many 
a   splendid   uoein.     The   subject,  standing   thus  at   the  hea<L 
of  English  literature,  lias  silently  handed  down  a  great  tradi' 
tion  of  which  our  poets  have  not  been  unworthy.     Nor  hav© 
they  been  unworthy  of  the  character-drawing  which  is  bo  excel" 
lent  in  this  poem.     The  unity  of  Beownlfs  character  gives  t« 
a  broken-up  poem  some  unity  of  design.     There  is  also  a  foro^> 
a  clear  outline,  a  diatiuctiveneas  of  portraiture  in  the  oth^J 
characters,  which  foretell  that  special  excellence  in  Engli^'' 
poetry  —  an  excellence  which  has  made  its  drama  jierhaps  tt»* 
most  varied  in  the  world. 

It  is  another  excellence  of  Beowulf  that,  when  we  leave  o^*-*' 
the  repetitions  which  the  oral  condition  of  the  poem  creat^^* 
..and  excuses,  it  gets  along.  It  is  rapid,  and  it  is  direct.  TE-'*' 
dialogue  is  short,  and  aays  forcibly  what  it  has  to  say ;  but  * 
says  it  without  much  imagination,  with  scarcely  one  of  tho^^' 
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toucliee  wbich.  mingle  earth  and  heaven,  or  which  go  home  to 
the  depths  of  the  human  heart.  But  in  uuiny  places  it  is  imagi- 
uatire  by  its  direct  vision  of  the  thing  ur  tlie  situation  whii^h 
is  described,  and  by  the  short  ami  clear  jiresentation  of  it.  A. 
certain  amount  also  of  imagination  collects  round  the  monsters 
of  the  moor  and  sea,  but  that  is  rather  in  the  myth  itself  and 
in  our  own  imagination  of  these  wastes  of  nature  than  in  the 
poetrj-,  though  1  do  not  deny  it  altogether  to  the  verse.  Then, 
agiUD,  the  poem  is  lamentably  destitute  of  form.  Each  of  the 
lays  used  had  no  doubt  its  own  natural  form,  which  we  should 
tind  good  Lf  we  could  isolate  them  one  from  another.  But  the 
poet  did  not  understand  how  to  shape  them  afresh  or  to  inter- 
weave them  well.  The  Grendel  part  is  much  lietter  done  than 
the  Dragon  part;  indeed,  there  are  portions  of  this  last  story 
ia  thp  poem  which  seem  to  have  been  broken  on  the  wheel. 

But  when  all  is  said,  we  feel  that  we  have  acarc.ely  a  right 
Id  estimate  the  poem  in  this  critical  fashion  unless  we  could 
have  heard  it  delivered.     To  judge  it  in  our  study  is  like  judg- 
altar-piece  far  away  from  the  town  and  the  associations 
for  which  it  was  originally  painted.    If  we  want  to  feel  whether 
Bfoimilf  is  good  poetry  or  not,  let  us  place  ourselves  in  the  hall 
as  evening  draws  on,  when  the  benches  are  filled  with  war- 
riors and  seamen,  and  the  chief  sits  in  the  high  seat,  and  the 
tres  flame  in  the  midst,  and  the  cup  goes  round  —  and  then 
heaithe  Sbaper  strike  the  harp.     With  gesture,  with  the  beat 
of  his  voice  and  of  the  hand  upon  his  instrument  at  each  allit- 
erative word  of  the  saga,  he  sings,  of  the  great  fight  with  Gren- 
del or  the  dragon,  of  Hrothgar's  giving,  of  the  sea-voyage,  to 
neii  who   had  themselves  fought  against  desperate  odds,  to 
Kilors  who  knew  the  storms,  to  the  tierce  rovers  of  the  deep, 
to  great  ealdormen  who  ruled  their  freemen,  to  thegna  who 
fcUowed  their  kings  to  battle  and  would  die  rather  than  break 
^  IXJiid  of  comradeship.     Then  as  we  image  this,  and  roaxl 
Itie  Bcceuted  verse,  sharply  falling  and  rising  with  the  excite- 
Bent  of  the  thing  recorded,  we  understand  how  good  the  work 
ia,linw  fitted  for  its  time  and  place,  how  national,  how  full 
til  ooble  pleasure. 
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Eginliard  in  the  ninth  century  says  were  collected  by  ponimand 
of  Charles  the  Great,  but  which  have  unfortiiiiately  been  losti 
Beowulf  suggests  to  us  the  existence  of  a  still  earlier  cycle. 
Th  ■  jwets  at  the  court  of  Hrothgar  sing  not  only  of  lieroea  of  ] 
their  own  time,  but  of  men  and  women  who  have  passed  away, 
who  have  already  become  legendary.  They  chant  the  deeds  of 
Finn  and  Hnaef  and  Hildeburh  and  Hengest,  of  Heremod  and 
Heall'dene,  of  Hoce ;  and  the  mention  of  these  names,  outside 
of  Beowulf,  in  the  poems  of  Widalth  and  the  Fight  ofFinnaburg 
confirms  the  conjecture  that  there  was  a  whole  cycle  of  lays 
'hich  preceded  Beowulf  and  dealt  with  these  partly  mythical, 
;ly  historical  personages.  Another  legendary  hero  whom 
touch  in  the  later  part  of  Beoumlf  is  Offa,  and  the  stories 
nected  with  him  have  already  become  lays.  A  yet  older 
lay  is  tliat  of  Sigemund  and  Fitola,  and  we  are  told  in  Beovmlf 
that  the  story  was  already  ancient  in  the  days  of  Hrothgar.  ' 
If  Sigemund  be  Siegfried,  and  Siegfried,  as  Vigfusson  thinks, 
Arminius,  we  reach  back,  but  only  through  the  name,  to  the 
fitat  century,  But  we  seem  to  be  able  to  go  even  farther  back 
a  still  earlier  cycle,  to  personages  who  are  not  legendary, 
it  mythic  We  come  on  Ing,  the  first  king  of  the  East 
Banes,  the  divine  root  of  the  Yugliugs  as  well  as  of  the  Scyld- 
ings,  of  the  Angles  aa  well  as  of  the  Danes,  and  Ing  is,  some  say, 
the  same  as  Sceaf.  We  hear  of  Weland,  the  semi-divine  smith, 
whose  name  is  mossed  with  gray  antiquity.  Moat  important 
of  all,  we  have  in  the  legend  of  Scyld  with  which  tli«  poem 
opens,  and  whose  tale  is  the  same  as  Sceaf'a  —  the  story  of  the 
divine  founder  of  the  Teutonic  tribes  north  of  the  Elbe,  the 
earliest  ancestor-god  our  fathers  worshipped.  These  tales, 
these  allusions  lieUing  to  a  distant  cycle  of  lays,  and  may  have 
been  sung  iu  centuries  long  anterior  to  our  poem.  In  this 
point  of  view  then,  that  of  age,  and  suggestions  of  a  still 
greater  age,  the  interest  of  Beowulf  is  extraordinarUy  great. 
Embedded  in  it  we  find  lay  after  lay,  like  fossil  after  fossil  — 
each  uf  which  testifies  to  a  different  stratum  of  song. 

The  next  question  has  regard  to  myths  and  mythical  ele- 
ments. There  are  commentators  who  seem  to  make  the  whole 
])oem  and  all  the  personages  in  it  mythical.  This  is  to  go  too 
far  in  an  easy  path,  and  to  forget  tiie  slow  upbuilding,  I  do  not 
say  of  the  poem  as  we  have  it,  but  of  the  subject,  A  common 
nature-myth  no  doubt  runs  through  the  whole  of  it.  An  histor- 
ical mjfth  of  great  antiquity,  the  mj-th  of  Scyld  or  Sceaf,  ap- 
pears in  its  introduction.  Added  to  these  mythical,  there  are 
j^adary  elements,  which  have  had  either  a  root  in  some 
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actual  lustorlcai  eveat.  or  hare  beea  coimected  vith  some  liero 
wbo  ai'tiuklly  fought  ami  roled,  aod  whose  deeds,  passing 
Chrough  legend,  became  part  of  the  folklore  of  the  nations; 
and  Che  h»lf-aiythii?,  half-real  animals  of  the  sea  in  the  stoiy, 
beltmg.  I  think,  to  this  folk-tale  element.  Added  odc«  more 
to  this,  there  are  historical  elements  like  the  battle  of  Hygelac 
with  th*  Frisians-'  Thus  myth,  legend,  the  folk-tale  and  a 
little  history  are  conglomerated  in  the  poem.  These  varions 
elements  do  not  exist  separately,  or  at  least  it  is  very  rarely 
that  they  do  sa  For  the  most  part  they  interpenetrate  one 
luiothi'r.  This  is  the  case  in  tLe  lay  of  the  prince  who  sang  his 
deuth-song  and  hid  his  treasure;  who  died  after  all  his  people 
had  periihed,  and  whose  treasure  the  dr^on  found  and 
guarded.  A.  possible  bit  of  history,  a  folk-tale,  and  a  dragon 
myth  mingle  in  that  lay. 

Again,  to  leave  oat  many  others,  we  come  across  elements 
whion  belong  to  commonly  extended  folk-tales  in  the  story  of 
BeowulTs  j'outh.  It  is  stated  that  he  was  not  esteemed  when 
he  was  young,  and  then  appeared  suddenly,  to  the  surprise  of 
all.  as  a  great  warrior.  This  is  also  told  of  the  legendary 
Offa.  sou  of  Wermiind.  and  stole  afterwards  into  the  tale  of 
Offa  of  Men-ia.  Now  it  is  one  of  the  well-known  character- 
istics of  the  heroes  of  the  folk-tales — a  characteristic  banded 
down  jierliaps  from  some  natnre-niyth  —  that  their  early  yeara 
are  obscure,  and  their  person  despised,  that  they  are  slothful 
or  have  some  IxMlily  defect,  and  that  all  in  a  moment,  when 
tlieir  brothers  have  failed,  the-y  suddenW  shoot  into  power  and 
intelligence.  The  very  nursery  tales,  the  flotsam  and  jetsam 
of  the  folk-tales,  are  full  of  the  dull  boy  who  rises,  like  the 
sun  freeing  itself  from  clouds,  into  the  sudden  and  bold 
adventurer. 

Wo  get  nearer  to  myth  in  the  nickers  of  the  poem,  but  there 
is  a  mixture  of  natural  fact  in  the  description  of  them.  These 
great  sea-beasts  who  attend  od  tirendel's  dain,  and  guard,  like 
the  herds  of  I'roteus,  her  sea-cave,  may  be  partly  mythical  — 
images  of  the  monstrous  fnry  of  the  waves,  of  the  lower 
powers  of  the  wintry  sea.  We  are  told  that  their  name  is 
I  afttirwanls  mixed  up  with  Hnikarr  (who  is  Woden  in  his 
,  wlation  to  the  aoa),  and  with  the  Nix,  the  water  demon,  in  hia 
\  rarious  forms.     But  when  we  touch  them  in  the  poem,  we  ar« 

le  In  utter  dajrs  a  legendary  porson.    He  is  Idonlified  with 

,.L-i — ■„   _|,||  „^f]j  ^  pettftln  HuglaoM  Mngnus.  at  whom 

'eiilury.  wliere  lie  has  become  m  mythic 

"  ■""     *  "         '*    »nu  to  have  beMi 
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iritli  regard  to  them  on  the  borderland  between  fact  luiil  myth,  1 
lor  at  tunes  they  are  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the  I 
tasked  seals,  and  they  are  bunted  by  Htothgar's  men  in  mucii 
Ptbe  same  way  as  the  Esquimaux,  to  this  day  hunt  the  walnis. 
When  they  are  also  mentioned   in  the  story  of  Beowiilfs 
I    gwimming  match  with  Breca,  they  are  half-mythical  and  half- 
■ctual  sea-beasts,  just  like  the    story  itself,  which,  is    myth, 
^gend,  and  fact  all  rolled  together. 
These  are  not  pure  myths,  but  there  are  three  things  in  the 
>em  to  which  we  may  give  that  name  —  the  story  of  Scyld, 
e  contention  of  Beowulf  with  Grendel  and  the  dragon,  and  J 
the  representation  of  Grendel  and  his  dam.  I 

The  first  of  these  is  the  story  of  Seyld.     It  ia  the  introdui^  I 
tion  to  the  whole  poem,  and  is  followed  by  his  burial,  of  whioli  I 
■  1  have  already  written.     Here  is  the  passage  — 


W 

^H  See  now  —  ot  the  Spenr-Danea  we        have  [n  sUirii 

^H  All  the  fame  of  our  folk-kings         in  the  for-ofT  day 

^^^  Bow  tbe  doughty  nobles  did         mighty  deeds  of  war. 

^H  Oft  has  Scyld,  tlie  son  of  Scef,         from  the  Scathern'  host, 

^^H  Frnm  tlie  multitude  of  tribes,         IsJceu  tbeir  mead-bencheB  1 

^^M  AwB-lnapiring  was  that  earl,        since  when  etst  he  max 

^^r  Found  in  his  torlomneBs.        Comlotl  did  he  find  for  that  t 

Beotml/,  11.  1-7. 

How  he  was  forlorn  is  explained  later  on  in  the  account  of 
fais  burial  when  his  subjects  recall  how  he  came  as  a  child  to 
their  shores.  "  They  laid  him,"  it  is  said, "  in  the  ship's  bosom, 
with  no  less  of  costly  treasures  on  his  breast  than  those  had 
done,  who  at  his  beginning  bad  sent  bim  forth  of  old,  alone,  an 
infant,  oyer  the  ocean  waves."  Who  those  were,  none  knew. 
He  had  come  in  a  boat,  drifting  to  the  shores  of  Scania,  and 
when  he  is  launched  by  his  people  into  the  sea  after  his  death, 
and  the  poem  says  "  That  none  knew  who  took  up  that  lading," 
it  refers  to  the  mysterious  Those  who  bad  sent  bim  forth. 

The  nest  lines  mark  what  the  God-given  child  did  for  Soede- 
land  — 

lie  itp-waied  beneath  the  welkin,       in  hia  worthy  glories  grew. 

Till  I^t  every  one,        of  the  folk  abiding  round 

O'er  the  pathway  of  tbe  whale,         had  to  p»y  him  tribute. 

Had  to  give  him  Berries.        That  wait  a  good  king.  11.  8-11. 

f  him  was  bora  Beowidf  (that  is  tbe  Beaw  of  the  Anglo- 
1  genealogists,  not  our  Beowidf,  wbo  was  a  Geat,  not  a 
»),  "the  son  of  Scyld  in  Scedeland."     Then  Scyld  died  at 
e,  and  was  buried. 
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did  for  them  the  same  good  deeds  that  Seeaf  did  for  Scania. 
He  is  then,  it  seems,  the  mythical  hero  from  whom  the  tribes 
rouud  the  mouth  of  £lbe,  and  north  of  it  in  DeDmark,  South 
Sweden  and  the  islanda  derive  their  origin  and  their  civilisa- 
tion. His  story  is  the  myth  of  the  man  who  tirat  taught  them 
agriculture,  and  this  is  signified  by  the  sheaf  which  ia  his  pil- 
low in  the  boat,  and  by  his  very  name.  The  lines  in  Brnwulf 
continue  the  sketch  of  him  as  the  "  culture-hero."  When  he 
waxed  to  man's  estate  he  became,  we  hear,  the  king,  estab- 
lished law  and  government,  and  first  welded  together  from  one 
centre  the  scattered  tribes  into  a  people.  "  All  the  folk  abid- 
ing round  had  to  give  him  service." 

The  question  as  to  the  place  where  he  set  up  his  kingdom, 
and  whence  he  spreail  liis  cultivating  influence,  also  belongs  to 
the  myth,  and  may  belong  to  the  larger  question  —  Whence,  in 
distant  prehistoric  times,  came  the  Teutonic  Aryans  ?  The  old 
Teutonic  myth  declares  tliat  out  of  Aah  and  Embla,  two  trees,  the 
gods  made  the  first  human  pair.  These  trees  were  found  upon  the 
seashore,  as  if  they  had  drifted  thither  out  of  the  great  Ocean. 
We  may  inferthenthatthcre  was  a  tradition  that  on  some  place 
on  the  seacoast  the  Northern  race  stepped  into  history.  The 
mvth  of  Soeaf,  in  all  its  forms,  tells  the  same  tale  ;  and  the  very 
region  is  named.  The  coast  to  which  he  comes  ftom  the  sea  is 
the  coast  of  Southern  Scandinavia.  It  is  in  Scedeland,  we  hear 
from  Beowulf,  that  this  dawn  of  Northern  culture  begins. 
'■Scef,''  writes  ^thelweard,  "cum  uno  dromone  advectus  est 
in  insula  oc^ani  quae  dicitur  Scjini."  William  of  Malmesbury 
and  Matthew  of  Westminster  bring  him  to  the  same  jilace. 
When  he  grows  up,  he  is,  however,  especially  linked  to  Aiigeln. 
In  the  tale  William  of  Malmesbury  heard,  Sceaf  reigns,  in  a 
town  which  was  then  called  Slaswich,  but  now  Haithaby. 
-Ethelweard  tells  the  same  tale  —  "  AngUa  Vetus  sita  est  inter 
Sasones  et  Giotos,  habens  oppidum  capitale  quod  sermone 
Saxonico  Sleswic  uuncupatur,  secundum  vero  Danos,  Haithaby." 
According  then  to  the  English  tradition,  Sceaf  is  our  origin  j 
the  maker  of  the  old  Englan<l  realm,  the  root  of  the  English 
stem,  and  probably  the  divine  race-hero  and  then  the  tribal 
deity  whom  the  Angles  worshipped  when  they  came  to  Britain. 
It  is  in  Sceaf  then,  as  I  dare  to  conjecture,  and  not  in  Woden, 
that  we  English  find  our  earliest  origin.  He,  veiled  in  the 
mists  of  ancient  myth,  may  be  our  most  ancient  forefather,  our 
ancestral  god.  The  traditions  of  English  chroniclers  enslirine 
the  story,  and  the  ancient  lay,  of  which  we  here  speak,  used  as 
the  introduction  to  Beotmdf,  tells  of  bim  —  under  tlie  name  of 
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his  son  Sctyld  — of  his  advent  to  the  land  whence  our  fathers 
oaind,  of  his  glory,  his  death,  and  his  romantic  burial. 

This  ancestor- worship  was  part  of  the  anuient  religion  of  tlie 
Angles.  The  founders  of  their  tribes,  the  heroes  who  taught 
thoni  agriculture  ajid  organised  war,  who  had  wrought  man; 

fDoples  into  one  nation,  were  supposed  to  be  still  alive  in  th« 
ills  and  barrows  where  they  had  been  buried,  and  to  have  a 
oontiiiiml  interest  in  their  folk.  In  process  of  time  they  became 
more  niid  more  divine,  anil  the  mysterious  passage  of  Scyld 
after  his  death  into  the  unknown  seas,  and  his  reception  by 
tiiilcnowu  bi'ings,  may  symbolise  his  gradual  rise  from  the  hew 
into  the  eenii-divine  personage. 

Behind  theso  ancestor-deities  were  greater  Beings,  objects 
of  a  more  snh-iiin  worship ;  and  I  venture  to  think  that  in  ear!^ 
times  the  Knglish  bod  very  few  of  these  gods,  and  that  tliHic 
oonceptions  of  tliem  were  of  great  simplicity.  They  wl^^ 
■hipped  a  wrsonification  of  the  Heaven,  whom  they  maf 
afterwards  nave  called  Woden,  and  who  lived,  not  in  the 
dhiulded  hall  of  Valhalla,  but  in  the  watch-tower  of  a  moim- 
tain  fott  in  the  sky.  They  worahipped  Earth,  the  wife  of 
Heaven,  tho  great  Mother  of  all.  They  worshipped  their  Son, 
whom  aft«>r-age8  called  Thor  or  Thunder,  "  the  fanner'B 
friend,"  the  god  of  the  work  done  on  the  soil  of  the  earth,  the 
elorions  stimmer  who  fights  with  the  wintry  giants  and  with 
Hie  monsters  who  make  tbe  blight  and  the  fog — a  personi- 
fioatioii  of  the  beneficent  and  renewing  powers  of  nature. 
This  is  the  Trinity  which  includes,  as  I  permit  myself  to 
think,  all  tho  great  gotls  reverenced  by  our  English  fore- 
ffttliers.  The  omuplirated  mythology  which  in  after  times 
tlie  Norsemen  made,  partly  out  of  old  heathen  and  partly  out 
of  Christian  elements,  and  which  we  are  accustomed  to  impute 
to  our  forefathers'  religion,  was,  it  seems  to  nie,  at  first 
unknown  to  them.  If  we  would  realise  what  the  English 
thought  of  religion  when  they  came  to  our  island,  we  must 
clear  our  minds  of  these  late  conceptions,  and  think  only  of 
the  Heaven  and  the  Earth,  and  tlie  Summer;  of  the  Father 
and  Mother  of  all  things  and  of  tlieir  Son,  who  may  have  beea 
called  —  for  we  do  not  know  whether  they  were  or  not  —  by 
the  English  equivalents  of  Woden,  and  Frigg,  and  Thor,'  As 
time  went  on,  new  forms  of  these  old  thoughts  produced  new 
deities.    We  have  instances  of  these  in  the  two  goddesses 

1 1  haT<>  plw-pd  >  onle  at  the  «nd  ot  this  rolame  on  tlie  reUtloa  at  Wodan  b> 
Soatr,  anil  un  tbn  qiiestiou  as  Ui  wbetliet  llie  Angles  gave  Uie  uame  ol  WndaB 
t«  tlwtt  tltiflMBl  Oud. 
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Dimed  by  Baeda  —  Rheda  (Hrede)  and  Eostra  (Eastre), 
natnre-d*itie8,  both  of  tliem  probably  pei-sonil5catiou3~of  the 
glory  and  brightness  of  the  summer.  Kheda,  according  to 
Grimm,  is  the  shiuiug  aud  renownful  goddess ;  Eostra  the 
ndiaat  being  of  the  dawn,  of  the  upspringing  light.  It  waa 
the  worship  of  this  latter  goddess,  and  not  of  Balder,  that  the 
Christian  priests  found  so  deeply  i-ooted  among  the  English 
pwple  that  they  adopted  her  name  into  Christianity,  and 
lansferred  it,  with  all  the  thoughts  that  belonged  to  her  myth, 
M  the  day  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus.  They  *?ould  not  afford 
to  lose  ail  the  emotions  which  belonged  to  the  conquest  of  the 
Winter  by  the  Summer.' 

la  opposition  to,  and  beneath  these  beneficent  powers,  were 
ihB  personiticationa  of  the  destroying  and  harmful  powers  of 
Mtare,  of  the  deep  abyss  of  darkness,  of  the  winter,  the  frost 
uul  storms,  of  the  deadly  vapours  of  the  moorland  and  the  feu, 
of  the  angry  and  overwhelming  waves  of  the  sea  —  the  erea^ 
tures  of  the  dark,  the  giants,  the  ogresses,  the  fierce  elves  of 
tliBirood,  the  furious  wives  that  rode  the  winds  and  the  waves, 
"hii  afterwards  rose  into  goddesses  or  sank  into  witches — the 
ileinous  of  sea  and  land  and  sky.  These  could  scarcely  be 
called  objects  of  worship,  but  objects  of  fear  who  were  hated 
hj  the  strong,  and  propitiated  by  the  weak.  Wells,  stones, 
ttws,  bills,  axiil  a  multitude  of  other  things  in  nature  received 
tffneration,  and  finally  behind  them  all  rested,  it  seems,  the 
Wjftl,  the  Fate-Goddess,  who  ruled  the  destinies  of  men,  who 
Irnrled  to  become  in  men's  minda  supreme  even  over  the 
Hghfist  godx.  This  was  the  simple,  rude,  primeval  religion  of 
Ihf  early  tribes  who  came  over  to  England,  and  their  sacrifices 
Uil  feasts  were  probably  imageless. 

The  early  nature- worship  contained  in  this  religion  is  par- 
ticularly enshrined  in  the  second  myth  of  which  we  have  here 
to  sp^ak,  —  the  myth  of  Beowulf;  not  of  the  quasi-historic 
f*ro  of  the  poem,  but  of  his  name-sake  the  son  of  Scyld, 
»hoio  the  Anglo-Saxon  genealogies  call  Beaw  and  who  is 
onully  Btj-led  Beowa.  His  mythical  deeds,  as  I  have  pre- 
nously  explained,  were  transferred  in  process  of  time  to  the 
bpM  of  the  poem,  and  we  may  therefore  consider  them  in  that 
wanection.     Beowulf,  in  his  youth,  overcomes  Grendel  and 

'  R)u«lmi)n*Ui  adea  fllomm  Rheda,  cni  in  lUn  sacrifioabant,  nominatur  . . . 
*aiir|u>  ^nifliiriim  pnpnli.  gens  lu<^a  . . .  apad  eon  Aprills  EaturiDonath,  qUoD- 
'"  lllorum,  quae  Enntra  vouabstur  . .  .  uoinen  Imbuit :  a  rnjuii  '~  ~ 


At'  puL-lial*  u-mpnii  f^inmlnnnt.  c 


iticiquae  observatlonis  youabnlt) 


le  (olcaniiaii*  vocantes.      Baeda,  De  Icmporum  ralione,  uap.  13. 
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his  dam,  and  in  his  old  age,  the  dragon.     In  the  latter  atrifa 
he  dies  himself. 

Hoth  contests  are,  at  least  partly,  two  different  forms  (modi- 
fied by  local  elements)  of  the  same  original  nature-myth  of 
the  Sun  overcoming  the  Night,  of  the  Hight  overcoming  the 
Sun.  Among  tlie  Northern  tribes  who  had  only  two  season!, 
this  daily  contest  was  extended  to  the  yearly  recurring  battls 
between  Winter  and  Summer;  between  the  frost  and  atom- 
giants  who  destroyed  men  and  the  labours  of  men,  and  the  bri^t 
beings  who,  coming  in  the  summer,  brought  life  and  fmitfiil- 
ness  and  peace  to  men.  Varied  modifications  of  this,  arising 
from  peculiar  features  of  the  scenery  and  climate  in  which  the 
inheritors  of  the  general  myth  lived,  were  continuously  msde. 
Grendel  and  his  mother,  when  we  consider  them  as  mythical, 
represent  not  so  much  the  fierce  winter  powers,  as  the  winter 
powers  on  the  sea-coFLSt,  the  demoniac  welter  ami  destroying 
strength  of  the  stormy  sea ;  and  along  with  that,  the  horror 
and  the  jtestilence  of  the  moors  beyond  the  fringe  of  iuhabiud 
land  which  extended  between  the  sea  and  the  moor;  tli< 
malarious  fogs  which  brought  death  and  disease  to  men  and 
vegt^tation,  the  blinding  mist,  the  overwhelming  and  destroy- 
ing rtiius  and  hail  and  snow  to  which  the  moorland  seemed  to 
give  birth.     Beowulf  would  then  symbolise  the  Summer  who 

futs  an  end  to  these  terrors,  the  strong  bringer  of  light  ood 
ruitfulness,  the  saviour  of  men.  The  dragon  story  is  anotho 
form  of  the  same  root-thought,  and  we  need  not  particuliuw 
it  too  much.  Some  have,  with  great  nicety,  made  GreoiUd 
represent  the  wild  se^  of  the  spring  equinox,  and  the  dta^ 
the  storms  of  October  and  November,  in  fighting  against 
which  the  summer  dies.  But  when  the  myth  first  arose  then 
was  none  of  this  complex  thinking.  It  was  a  kind  of  childiab 
story  nlwut  summer  and  winter,  about  storms  and  calm,  tiuli 
as  might  arise  to-day  in  Greenland. 

The  general  statement  is,  then,  that  the  whole  tale  m 
Beowulf  and  Grendel  and  the  dragon  had  its  far-off  origin  10 
the  myth  of  the  Summer  conquering  the  Winter.  But  thW 
are  special  elements  in  the  myth  of  Grendel  and  BoowiJf 
which  make  this  general  statement  inadequate.  The  Grendd 
Btory  seems  to  me  the  acom  of  the  whole  poem,  the  aborigin^ 
primeval  matter.  The  theory  which  some  have  started,  thit 
the  dragon  story  was  the  earliest,  and  that  Grendel  was  grafted 
upon  it,  appears  to  he  wasting  in  the  sensitive  instinct  for  whtf 
is  old.  The  dragon  tale  ia  the  ancient  myth  of  the  serpcot 
Patknees  attaokiiig  the  Light,  but  it  is  that  myth  in  a  aos» 
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what  modern  shape,  degraded  into  one  of  its  thousandfold  fonns 
in  the  Folk-Tales,  aud  centuries  later  than  a  grim,  gray-haired 
creation  like  that  of  Grendel,  It  is,  however,  uplifted  to  a 
higher  level  in  the  poem,  though  still  further  modernised,  by 
being  moralised,  l^e  composer  of  Beowulf  intended,  I  think, 
and  this  seema  also  Professor  Earle's  view,  to  represent  under 
the  destroying  fires  of  the  dragon,  the  evil  forces  which  injure 
just  government  and  noble  kingship,  and  which  are  overthrown 
by  the  self-sacrifice  of  Beowidf  for  his  people.  The  draijou 
myth  in  SeotruZ/aeems  to  be  a  modern  form  of  the  ancient  myth, 
and  to  have  been  made  more  modem  by  an  ethical  direction. 

It  is  very  different  with  GrendeL  His  story  is  the  antique 
matter  of  the  poem,  and  it  is,  as  it  stands,  unique.  It  received 
no  further  circulation,  and  it  awakens  great  curiosity.  The 
name  itself  of  the  moniiter  is  a  puzzle.  Grimm  connects  it  with 
the  Anglo-Saxon  yrindel  (a  bolt  or  bar),  a  word  found  in  various 
forms  among  the  Teutonic  languages.  It  carries  with  it  the 
notion  of  the  bolts  and  bars  of  hell,  and  hence  of  a  fiend.  He 
compares  it  to  the  German  hoUrifgH  (a  hell-bar),  hence  the 
devil  or  the  devil's  own  ;  and  he  compares  Grendel,  thus  derived, 
with  Loki.  whose  name  he  links  to  hkan,  to  shut  up.  This  is 
somewhat  far-fetched,  and  a  much  simpler  etymology  has  been 
suggested.  Ettmdller  was  the  first,  I  think,  to  connect  the 
uaino  with  gritidim,  to  grind,  to  crush  to  pieces,  to  utterly 
destroy.  Grendel  is  then  the  tearer,  the  destroyer,  and  if  we 
bind  him  up  aa  a  water^pirit  with  the  stormy  sea,  this  deriva- 
tion well  expresses  the  crushing  and  battering  force  of  the 
waves  that  grind  the  rocks,  break  up  the  ships,  and  rend  the 
seamen.  But  I  suspect  that  the  name  belongs  to  the  most 
itneient  forms  of  the  Teutonic  tongue — toa  language  as  old  aa 
the  hills  —  such  as  was  spoken  in  the  Stone  Age  to  which  I 
sliould  like  to  refer  the  myth  of  Grendel.  It  may  have  come 
til  the  Teutons  through  the  Celts;  and  indeed  the  only  resem- 
blances to  it  I  have  been  able  to  find  are  Celtic. 

With  regard  to  the  conception  and  story  of  Grendel  and  his 
mother,  there  are  two  questions  to  ask.  First,  Is  there  any- 
thing like  it  in  the  myths  of  other  countries  ?  and  secondly. 
Is  there  anything  that  resembles  it  in  after-story  ? 

As  to  the  first  question,  there  are  general  resemblances  in 
many  demoniac  and  robber  forms,  in  the  Kakshasas  of  India, 
and  other  oriental  i)ersons  who  are  cannibals,  and  in  all  the 
ogres  of  the  Folk-Tales.  Polyphemus,  too,  lives  in  a  cave  by 
the  sea,  and  devours  men.  The  story  of  Oacns  may  be  com- 
But  these  have  no  closeness  to  the  subject-matter  of 
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Ia  Dm  mytiue  hialocy  of  InlaHL  tlH  Foawci  distaib  F»- 
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mfAhrr.  TIm  J«taon  aa*  moMUn,  imrhiTHtr-t,  uae-(ootei 
Ithvir  mffl«  W  cktmd  Ibo^  fammiii  (nxler  seas ) .  and  tbef 
ar«  wafr-HeiaMM  wboaia  boatOe  to  bcs,  wbo  pa;  unwelcoD' 
viiiitA  to  tl>e  I3a4,  who,  dwelling  tn  th«  aeas,  have  power  vtt 
ttt«  M«an  Anrl  lake!),  who  are  also  tuythic  represeotatioiis  of 
th«  muiU  ftnii  balefnl  fogs,  the  (.-old  and  stormy  winds  tbat 
ifijnra  ttie  fAmi«r'>  wnrk.  The  Welsh  have  also  a  Mallt  y 
N/rt,  Oip  Ni«ht  M.lllt,  a  slie^iemon  associated  with  the  cold 
miliar iuiifi  friKD  <>n  marxliy  lands  at  night.  Now  these  Fonorii 
flmii'm"  likfl  (Irnnilcl  <>(  the  sea  and  mist,  but  also,  like  biiBi 
««(ftl-tt(ifii»pi,  (ir«  fought  with  hy  Nuada  of  the  Silver  Han4 
Old  cnii'itHrml,  lift  (Irtridcl  is  by  Beowulf;  and  this  battle  i*i 
(if  HiiirHO,  iiH  Uirit  of  Heowiilf  also,  made  by  the  inythologist* 
Idht  Mtf  ili"ii"rni"n  nf  tlio  miats  by  the  sun,  and  the  BtiUing  1J 
H[»    ■     *        '  lul  Boa  by  the  trimnphant  summer  aim- 

''  i  '  U-'  Hoowiilf  myth  Grendel  loses  his  atWj 

r„B,k.r«  1.1  tli«  ;/.7.ft.r(  /.ec(ure»  ol  18«j,  by  JoW 
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iMt  ia  the  Irish  myth  that  Nuacia,  the  conqueror  of  the  Fomori 
loses  his  hand ;  like  Tyr,  when  in  the  Norse  tale  he  binds  the 
Fenri  wolf.     The  hand  butiiness  is  thus  reversetl. 

^I  have  also  found  in  Curtina'a  Myth»  and  FoUc-Lore  of  Ire- 
\ndia  independent  parallel  to  the  rending  away  of  Grendel's 
Irm,  It  is  in  the  Title  of  Ihe  Seven  Brothers  and  the  Xing  nf 
(Vauw  (p,  270).  The  King  of  France  loses  his  children,  and 
ukj  Finn  to  help  him.  He  sails  over  the  sea,  and  one  of  the 
seven  brethren  with  him  is  Strong.  They  hear  that  when  a 
child  ia  bom  to  France,  a  hand  comes  down  the  chimney  and 
tik«  the  child  away.  On  their  arrival  a  child  is  born,  and  at 
the 'lead  of  night  the  hand  descends  and  gropes  for  the  child. 
"Strong  caught  the  hand,  and  it  drew  him  nearly  to  the  top 
cf  the  chimney.  Then  he  pulled  it  don-n  to  the  ashes,  again 
ililrew  him  up."  All  night  this  stniggle  continued,  and  every 
slone  in  the  castle  of  the  King  of  France  was  trembling  in  its 
p!«e  from  the  strife.  But  at  break  of  day  Strong  tore  from 
iti  (houlder  the  arm  with  the  hand,  and  there  was  peace. 
Then  they  go  to  find  the  otlier  three  children,  and  find  them 
ilawing  water  to  cool  the  shoulder  of  MacMulcan,  from  whom 
lie  arm  has  been  torn.  They  deliver  the  children,  and  Mac- 
Hiiltan,  who  has  a  sister,  pursues  them.  They  Sitw  the  sea 
f^giiig  after  them.  "  That  is  MacMulcan,"  says  Wise,  another 
"f  the  seven  brothers.  This  dEemouic  aea-fiend  drags  the  ship 
ii'vit,  anil  they  are  otdy  saved  by  Strong  making  a  flail  out  of 
UMMulcan,  and  thrashing  the  hea4  off  his  body  on  the  ship; 
>iidilie  sea  is  filled  with  blood.  This  is  a  curious  parallel. 
•''Irong  is  of  course  the  same  as  Sttongback  in  the  common 
folk-lale;  but  nevertheless  he  suits  with  Beowulfs  mighty 
(twngth.  The  sailing  over  the  sea  is  like  Beowulfs  voy^e. 
TliB  trembling  of  the  house  iu  the  strife  is  like  the  shaking  of 
^fowt  The  rent  arm  is,  of  course,  a  similar  incident.  By 
't»ell  it  might  only  be  a  coincidence,  but  what  follows  is 
fmarkable.  MacMulcan  is,  like  Grendel,  a  creature  of  the 
■^  Is  identical  in  the  tale  with  the  raging  sea.  His  head  is 
Wnick  off,  and  the  sea,  as  in  Beoum2f,  is  filled  with  blood.  He 
W  a  sister,  tike  Grendel's  dam,  a  female  demon.  I  wonder 
if  tk  Grendel  tale  may  not  be  a  Celtic  story,  which  in  very 
*iitivnt  times  became  Teutonic.  These  are  the  only  simili- 
Westo  Grendel  of  sufiicient  importance  I  have  been  able  to 
■^Wer,  and  they  point  to  the  myth  of  Grendel  being,  as  I 
""iuntain,  of  a  primeval  i^,  of  the  age  of  the  giant  rather  than 
jj  tW  hero  myths;  that  is,  it  existed  before  the  myth  of 
I    Wowi,  wtich  was  afterwards  bound  up  with  it.     The  deadly 
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influences  of  nature  were  probably  impersonated  before  the 
beneficent  influences. 

It  was  necessary,  since  bo  much  bas  been  made  of  it,  to 
discuss  this  story  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Natm* 
mythologtsts  ;  but  1  think  that  we  may  wander  far,  and  with 
great  vagueness,  in  that  direction.  I  am  much  more  disposed 
to  refer  the  whole  story  of  tireudel  to  such  a  tale  as  may  have 
arisen  all  over  the  North  in  the  remoter  days  of  history.  In 
very  early  times  a  general  tale  might  have  grown  up  of  the 
struggle  of  the  first  Teutonic  settlers  with  the  aboriginals  who 
lived  in  caves  in  the  unknown  lands,  and  n'bose  size  would  be 
magnified  by  superstitious  dread.  There  are  stories  of  this 
kind  in  Iceland,  of  wights  who  lived  in  deep  and  gloomy 
oavema.  There  is  a  cave-<iweller'3  tale  (edited  by  G,  Vigtus- 
Bon),  and  the  cave-wight  in  it,  whose  burning  eyes  are  lOtt 
two  full  moons,  chants  monstrously  and  in  a  big  voice  a  song 
which  is  supposed  to  be  a  deatli-song  over  the  cave-kin  of  Ih* 
country.'  No  doubt  if  such  a  story  was  used  in  a  heroic  tol* 
like  Beowulf,  myths  of  nature  would  be  mixed  up  in  it,  and  it 
would  be  handled  as  poets  handle  folk-tales.  It  would  lo« 
tlie  simple  form,  the  naturalness  of  narrative,  and  take  heww 
ijrojiortions  with  a  semi-divine  element  mingled  up  with  it- 
Now  if  such  a  conjecture  were  hereafter  to  be  rendered  proh- 
abU',  we  might  find  that  the  story  as  it  stands  in  the  Grettis 
Saga  would  he  one  of  the  representatives  of  this  quasi -historical 
Hijun-D  of  the  Grendel  story. 

As  to  Ihi?  after  existence  ot  the  story,  that  fortunately  li« 
pliiiu  bffore  us.  The  first  time  that  auy  one  who  knew  the 
ItcDwulf  poem  read  the  Grettis  Saga,  he  recognised  liia  old 
iiciiiuiiutancp  under  another  form,  and  said  to  himself  thattiis 
■tiiry  III'  Grendel  had  been  brought  over  to  Iceland  fru"" 
Meandinavia  or  England,  or  that  the  same  thoughts  out  o' 
which  tlio  (Jrcndel  story  grew  took  a  similar  form  in  siiiiiUf 
riri'iiniBtttucoH  of  climate,  in  a  land  incessantly  covered  wit" 
diirk  ami  dangerous  mists.  The  point  of  difference  is  tn» 
Glrun.  who  represents  Grendel,  has  nothing  to  do  with  aeti 
.iii.l  iv.[t.i-s,  nor  is  he  a  primeval  demon.  He  is  only  tj* 
,  I,,;.  ,ii.  .■  ■■hunt  of  a  thrall  into  whom  the  demon  nature  of  tn< 
11  .  ,     ,  .  I  .    Ii;ui  slain  has  entered.     The  semi-divine  elemeo' 

,;  ,11 iu,,i  gon.'out  of  him.     Hut  the  fight  of  Grettir  *i« 

Inui  in  vcrv  similar  to  the  fight  of  Beowulf  with  Grendel 
Farthnr  onm  thf  tale  ia  another  parallel.     Grettir  overcome! 


»  QiDtli*  S«sn.  Mugniiraon  and  Morris,  NotoB,  p.  377. 
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a  giaot  who  lives  in  a  cave  underneath  the  waterfalls.  This 
second  tale  seems  to  have  grown  out  of  the  fight  of  Beowulf 
with  Grendel's  dam.  ami  is  connected  not  with  the  sea,  hut 
with  the  turbulent  waters  of  the  earth.  I  content  myself  with 
quoting  from  Morris  and  Magnussou's  translation  the  pas- 
sages out  of  the  saga  which  was  probably  written  down  in  the 
thirteenth  century. 

It  is  told  in  the  story  that  the  valley  where  Thorhall  fed 
his  sheep  was  so  haunted  that  his  shepherds  were  evilly 
entreated^  and  none  at  last  could  he  got  to  tend  the  outlying 
folds.  Hut  in  the  end  he  found  a  herd — Glam  by  name — 
'•huge  and  uncouth,  with  gray  and  glaring  eyes  and  hair  that 
was  wolf-gray,  who  was  minded  to  do  the  work."  This  is  a 
description  which  recalls  Grendel,  and  the  things  afterwards 
told  of  his  ways  are  also  in  tune  with  the  monster.  Folk 
cannot  abide  him;  he  is  a  leather  of  church  song,  and  his 
whoop  is  as  big  as  his  body.  Moreover,  he  is  pagan  at  heart. 
"  The  ways  of  men,"  he  says,  "  were  better  when  they  were 
heathen."  He  goes  fortli  to  the  hills  on  Christmas  Eve  and, 
tiiie  Grendel,  into  the  heavy  weather  —  thick  mirk,  roaring 
wind,  and  driving  snow.  The  haunter  meets  hiic,  and  next 
day  he  is  found  dead,  blue  as  hell  and  as  great  as  a  neat  — 
a  thing  of  loathing.  But  he  begins  a  new  life  and  haunts  in 
his  turn  instead  of  the  haunter,  slaying  those  wlio  meet  him, 
riding  the  house  roofs  at  night,  a  dreadful  scather  of  men,  and 
worse  in  winter  (here  the  old  myth  creeps  in)  than  in  summer. 

Thorgaut,  a  tall  strong  man,  says  that  he  will  serve  Thorhall 
the  farmer,  and  strive  with  Glam.  But  on  Christmas  Eve  he 
is  slain,  and  Glam  waxes  mightier  now  and  slaughters  the 
cattle  and  the  neat-herds  at  the  farm,  till  all  men,  save  the 
farmer  and  his  wife,  flee  from  the  place;  and  it  was  feared 
that  the  whole  valley  would  be  laid  waste.  News  of  this  is 
bronght  to  Grettir  as  news  of  Grendel  is  brought  to  Beon-ulf, 
and  he  has  like  Beowulf  the  strength  of  many  men.  So  he 
comes  to  Thorhall-stead  and  says  that  he  will  have  a  sight  of 
the  thrall  and  lies  down  at  night  in  the  hall  waiting  for  Glam, 
and  the  hall  was  all  broken  and  wrecked,  as  Heorot  was  after 
the  strife.  Then  there  is  a  great  battle  which  is  like  the 
battle  Ijetween  Beowulf  and  Grendel,  "Light  burned  in  the 
hall  through  the  uight,  and  when  the  third  part  of  the  night 
was  passed,  Grettir  heard  huge  din  without,  and  then  one  went 
up  upon  the  houses  and  rode  the  hall  and  dr.ive  his  heels 
against  the  thatch  so  that  every  rafter  cracked  again.  That 
vent  on  long,  and  then  he  came  down  from  the  house  and  went 
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to  tbe  door;  aad  as  Uw  door  opened,  tirettir  saw  tlint  tlie 
tknfl  stntebed  is  his  bead  wliicli  seemed  to  him  nioDBtrouEliT 
big  utd  vondnns  tluek  etit- 

'Glatm  bnd   sIovIt  when   he  came   into  the  door  and 


1  himself  hi^h  an  under  the  roof,  and  turned  looldng 
along  the  tnll,  and  laid  his  arms  on  the  tie-beam  and  glared 
iBVuds  orer  the  plaf«.  Tbe  farmer  would  not  let  himself  b6 
heanl,  for  be  deenwd  be  had  had  enough  in  hearing  hitoself 
vhat  had  pine  on  outside.  Grettir  lay  quiet,  and  moved  no 
whit ;  then  Ulam  saw  that  some  bundle  lay  on  the  seat,  and 
therewith  he  stalked  up  the  hall  and  gripped  at  the  wrapper 
wondnius  hard ;  but  Grettir  set  his  foot  against  the  beam,  and 
moved  in  no  wise;  Glam  pulled  again  much  harder,  but  still 
the  wrapper  moved  not  at  all;  the  third  time  he  pulled  with 
both  hands  so  hard  that  he  drew  Grettir  upright  from  ^ 
seat ;  and  now  they  tore  the  wrapper  asunder  between  them. 

"tilaiu  gaxed  at  the  rag  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  wondered 
muoli  who  might  pull  so  hard  against  him ;  and  therewitbal 
Grettir  ran  under  his  hands  and  gripped  him  round  the  mid- 
dle, and  bent  back  hts  s[»iue  as  hard  as  he  might,  and  bii 
mind  it  was  that  Glam  sliould  shrink  thereat ;  but  the  ttuall 
lay  so  hartl  ou  Grettir's  arms  that  he  shrank  all  aback  becanM 
of  Glam' 3  strength. 

"  Then  Grettir  bore  back  before  him  into  sundry  seats;  but 
tlie  seat  beams  were  driven  out  of  place,  and  all  was  brok«i 
tliat  was  before  them.  Glam  was  fain  to  get  out,  but  Grettir 
set  his  foot  against  all  things  that  he  might;  nathless  Glun 
got  him  dragged  from  out  the  hall ;  there  had  they  a  wondrtra*  j 
hard  wrestling,  beoii\ise  the  thnill  had  a  mind  to  bring  him  O"*  I 
of  the  house ;  but  Grettir  saw  that  ill  as  it  was  to  deal  with  GlaO 
within  doors,  yet  worse  would  it  be  without,  therefore  he  struf 
gled  with  all  hia  might  and  main  against  going  out-a-doors. 

"Now  Glam  gathered  up  his  strength  and  knit  Qrtttir 
towards  him  when  they  cime  to  the  outer  door ;  but  whe" 
Orettir  saw  that  he  might  not  set  his  feet  against  that, 
all  of  a  sudden  in  one  rush  he  drave  his  hardest  against  th^ 
thiall's  breast,  and  spurned  both  feet  against  the  half-sunkeB 
Btone  that  stood  in  the  threshold  of  the  door;  for  this  tJtf 
thrall  was  not  ready,  for  he  iiad  been  tugging  to  draw  Grettir 
to  him,  therefore  he  reeled  aback  and  spun  out  against  the 
door,  BO  that  hia  shoulders  caught  the  upper  door-case  and  tb^ 
roof  burst  asunder,  both  rafters  and  frozen  thatch,  and  tlier** 
with  he  fell  open-armed  aback  out  of  the  house,  and  GcetnT 
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"  Bright  moonlight  was  there  without,  and  the  drift  was 
broken,  now  drawn  over  the  moon,  now  driven  tmia  off  her ; 
and,  even  as  Glam  fell,  a  cloud  was  driven  from  the  moon 
and  Glam  glared  up  against  her.  And  Grettir  himself  savs 
that  by  that  gight  only  was  he  dismayed  amidst  all  that  he 

"  Then  his  soul  sank  within  lum  so,  from  all  these  things, 
both  from  weariness,  and  because  he  had  seen  Glam  turn  his 
eyes  so  horribly,  that  he  might  not  draw  the  short-sword,  and 
lay  wellnigh  'twist  home  and  hell.  But  herein  was  tliere 
more  fiendish  craft  in  Glam  than  ia  most  otlier  ghosts,  that 
be  spake  now  in  tliis  wise  — 

"  Exceeding  eagerly  hast  thou  wrought  to  meet  me,  Grettir, 
but  no  wonder  will  it  be  deemed,  though  thoii  gettest  no  good 
hap  of  me  ;  and  this  must  I  tell  thee,  that  thou  hast  got  half 
the  strength  and  manhood  wiiich  was  thy  lot  if  thou  hadst  not 
met  me :  now  I  may  not  take  from  thee  the  strength 
which  thou  hast  got  before  this ;  but  that  may  I  rule,  that 
thou  shalt  never  bo  mightier  than  now  thou  art ;  and  nathleas 
art  thou  mighty  enow,  and  that  shall  many  an  one  learn. 
Hitherto  hast  thou  earned  fame  by  thy  deeds,  but  henceforth 
will  wrongs  and  manslayings  fall  on  thee,  and  the  most  part 
of  thy  doings  will  turn  to  thy  woe  and  ill-hap  ;  an  outlaw 
shalt  tliou  be  made,  and  ever  shall  it  be  thy  lot  to  dwell 
alone  abroad;  therefore  this  weird  I  lay  on  thee,  ever  in 
those  days  to  see  these  eyes  with  thine  ayes,  and  thou  wilt 
find  it  hard  to  be  alone — and  that  shall  drag  thee  unto 
death." 

"  Now  when  the  thrall  had  thus  said,  the  astoniinent  fell 
from  Grettir  that  had  lain  on  him,  and  therewith  he  drew  the 
short-sword  and  hewed  the  head  from  Glam,  and  laid  it  at  his 
thigh." 

The  next  jrajallel  to  Beowulf  in  the  Grettis  Saga  is  still 
more  remarkable.  The  parts  of  Grendel  and  his  dam  are 
reversed.  It  is  the  Troll-wife  who  goes  forth  to  a  certain 
house  to  slay  and  cut  men  to  pieces  and  to  carry  them  off  to 
her  cave  under  the  force.  It  is  the  man-giant  who  stays  at 
home  in  the  cave.  The  creatures  are  water  dwellers  and  are 
mixed  up  with  the  powers  of  water  like  Grendel  and  his 
mother.  The  cave  where  they  dwell  and  the  firelight  in  it  are 
like  the  cave  and  the  fire  in  the  ancient  poem.  The  battle 
with  the  giant  in  it  is  as  like  the  battle  with  Grendel's  dam  as 
the  previous  battle  of  Grettir  with  the  Troll-wife  is  like  that  of 
"lowolf  with  Greudel.     TheXroU-wife  dies  of  the  loss  of  hei 
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arm  as  Grendel  dies  of  the  aame  loss.  The  tearing,  rending 
and  battering'  down  of  the  house  belongs  to  the  idea  of  Giw- 
del.  When  Grettir  eoroes  to  the  edge  of  the  waterfall  and 
plunges  iuto  the  boiling  wave  and  dives  under  the  waterfall  to 
reach  the  cave  while  the  piiest  sits  waiting  above,  we  recall 
Beowulf  coming  to  the  edge  of  the  Ness  and  diving  into  the 
welter  of  water  and  up  into  the  cave,  while  the  thegns  sit 
waiting  on  the  rocka  above.  When  Grettir  slays  the  giant 
and  the  waves  of  the  force  are  stained  with  blood  and  the 
l»rieBt,  believing  Grettir  dead,  goes  home,  we  remember  the 
blood-stained  sea  and  that  tbe  thegns  of  Hrothgar  returned, 
thinking  that  Beowulf  was  dead.  There  is  even  a  parallel  in 
one  of  the  words  used.  The  giant  fights  with  a  glaive  which 
cuts  and  thrusts,  and  the  saga  says  that  men  called  that  weapon 
"  heft-sax."  Hmnting,  the  sword  Hunferth  lends  to  Beowulf, 
is  called  haeftmece,  and  the  term  occurs  only  this  once  in  the 
whole  of  Anglo-Saxon  literature.  The  question  then  arises, 
Did  it  slip  from  Beowulf  into  the  Grettis  Saga  ? 

Here  are  the  parts  of  the  story  necessary  to  quote.  Ihej 
are,  as  before,    taken  from  Morris   and  Magnusson's  trassla- 

Steinvor,  the  good  wife  of  Sandheaps,  has  lost  her  good  ma* 
and  her  house  carle  by  a  haunting.  Blood  was  left  in  the 
house,  about  the  outer  door.  Grettir  heard  the  tale  and  say 
that  he  will  abide  the  night  in  the  house,  and  he  lay  down 
but  did  not  take  ofE  his  clothes,  "Wheu  it  drew  towarf* 
midnight  he  heard  great  din  without,  and  thereafter  came  into 
the  hall  a  huge  Troll-wife,  with  a  trough  in  one  hand  and  a 
chopper  wondrous  great  in  the  other;  she  peered  about  when 
she  came  in  and  saw  where  Guest  (this  was  Grettir'a  assumed 
name)  lay,  and  ran  at  him,  hut  he  sprang  up  to  meet  her,  i^ 
they  fell  a-wrestling  terribly  and  struggled  together  for  loO? 
in  the  halL  She  was  the  stronger,  but  he  gave  back  vith 
craft,  and  all  that  was  before  them  was  broken,  yeti,  the  croM- 
panelling  withal  of  the  chamber.  She  dragged  him  throup* 
the  door,  and  so  into  the  outer  doorway,  and  then  he  betoo* 
himself  to  struggling  hard  gainst  her.  She  was  fain  to  dr»8 
him  from  the  house,  but  might  not  till  they  had  broken  awft/ 
all  the  iittiugs  of  the  outer  door,  and  borne  them  out  on  the''* 
shoulders :  then  she  laboured  away  with  him  down  to  tb* 
river,  right  down  to  the  deep  gulf. 

"By  then  was  Guest  exceeding  weary,  yet  must  he  eith^' 
gather  his  mi:,'lit  together  or  be  cast  by  her  into  the  gulf.  M* 
night  did  they  contend  in  such  wise.  .  .  ,     But  now  when  thej' 
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came  to  tlie  gulf  of  the  river,  lie  gives  the  ha^  a  swing  round 
and  therewith  got  his  right  hand  free,  and  swiftly  seized  the 
short-sword  that  he  was  girt  withal,  and  smote  the  Troll  there- 
with on  the  shoulder  and  struck  ofE  her  arm,  and  therewithal 
was  he  free,  but  she  fell  into  the  gulf  and  was  carried  down 
the  force." 

So  ends  the  first  fight,  but,  as  in  Bemmlf,  there  is  another 
underneath  the  waterfall.  Grettir  is  sure  that  there  is  more 
to  be  known  of  these  monsters,  and  lie  passes  to  the  cliff,  fifty 
fM  above  the  whirlpool,  and  girt  with  the  sliort-eword  leaped 
off  the  cliff  into  the  force. 

"And  Grettir  dived  under  the  force,  and  hard  work  it  was 
Viwause  the  whirlpool  was  strong,  and  he  had  to  dive  down  to 
tlif  bottom  before  he  might  come  up  under  the  force.  But 
thereby  was  a  rock  jutting  out,  and  thereon  he  gat ;  a  great 
■■ave  W3«  »inder  the  force,  and  the  river  fell  over  it  from  the 
ahMr  rocks.  He  went  up  into  the  cave,  and  there  was  a  great 
fire  fliuuing  from  amidst  of  brands;  and  there  he  saw  a  giant 
ritting  withal,  marvellously  great  and  dreadful  to  look  on. 
Dulwhen  Grettir  came  anigh,  the  giant  leapt  up  and  caught 
UpaglM»-e  and  smote  at  the  newcomer,  for  with  that  glaive 
might  a  man  both  cut  and  thrust ;  a  wooden  shaft  it  had,  and 
that  fashion  of  weapon  men  called  then,  heft-sax. 

"Grettir  hewed  back  against  him  with  the  short-sword,  and 
oniote  the  shaft  so  that  he  struck  it  asunder  j  then  was  the 
dant  fain  to  stretch  aliack  for  a  sword  that  hung  up  there  in 
tiiecave;  but  therewithal  Grettir  smote  him  afore  into  the 
wsMt,  and  smote  off  wellnigh  all  the  breast-bone  and  the  belly, 
■D  that  the  Ixiwels  tumbled  out  of  bim  and  fell  into  the  river, 
*0(1  were  driven  down  along  the  stream ;  and  as  the  priest  sat 
V  *he  rope,  he  saw  certain  fibres  all  covered  with  blood  swept 
wt»n  the  swirls  of  tlie  stream ;  then  he  grew  unsteady  in  his 
PW  and  thought  for  sure  that  Grettir  was  dead,  so  he  ran 
ftwa  the  holding  of  the  rope  and  gat  him  liome.  Thither  he 
**ae  in  the  evening  and  said,  as  one  who  knew  it  well,  that 
'^nttir  was  dead,  and  that  great  scathe  was  it  of  such  a  man. 

"Now,  of  Grettir  must  it  be  told  that  he  let  little  space  go 
'W»iit  bia  blows  or  ever  the  giant  was  dead.  Then  lie  went 
^pthe  cave,  and  kindled  a  light  and  espied  the  cave.  The 
"^^  tells  not  how  much  he  got  therein,  but  men  deem  that  it 
Biiut  have  bi-en  something  great.  But  there  he  abode  on  into 
^  night  J  and  he  found  there  the  bones  of  two  men,  and  bore 
™iii  together  in  a  bag;  then  he  made  off  from  the  cave  and 
"lua  to  the  rope  and  shook  it,  and  thought  that  the  priest 


would  be  there  yet ;  but  when  he  knew  that  the  priest  bad 
gone  home,  then  must  he  draw  himself  up  by  strength  of 
hand,  and  thus  he  caine  up  out  on  to  the  clitf." 

The  parallel  is  very  close,  and  three  suggestions  may  lie 
made  concerning  it.  Either  the  Beowulf  Saga  was  known 
over  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  its  lays  came  from  Norway  or 
the  Western  Isles  to  Iceland  with  the  first  settlers ;  or  some 
of  the  roving  Icelanders  had  heard  of  the  tale  in  England,  an^ 
brought  it  back  to  Iceland  in  a  broken  fashion ;  or  there  wm  a 
tale  older  than  BeowiwZ/ itself — a  combination  of  a  nature- 
myth  and  a  folk-tale  —  whie"h  was  common  property  of  tie 
Northmen,  and  out  of  which  the  Grendel  story  in  £eoiou(/, awl 
the  Glam  and  Troll  story  both  grew  independently  of  eact 
other. 

One  more  parallel  suggested  in  the  Corpus  Poeticum  BonoU 
(vol.  ii,  p.  503)  remains  to  be  noticed,  "In  the  English  wwia 
o.f  Eger  and  Grime  in  the  Percy  MS,,  there  is  the  echo  of  th* 
Beowulf  story  in  the  hand  of  Grey  Steele,  the  monster  knight 
of  the  moor ;  and  that  noble  brand  Egeking  mentioned  there, 
which  King  Fundus  got  from  '  full  far  beyond  the  Greekes  SHi,' 
may  be  the  last  traditional  descendant  of  the  hefti-sax,"  Beo- 
wuifs  haejl-mece.  I  do  not  see  much  in  the  sword-part  of  thia 
parallel.  The  ha^Jl^mece  in  Beoumlf  is  not  Beowulf  s  aword 
out  Hnnferth'B,  and  though  it  is  famous,  it  would  scarcely 
become  tradition^,  as  it  fails  in  the  encounter  with  Grendel 
The  only  really  mythic  sword  in  Beowulf  is  the  ancient  sword 
of  the  cave  itself,  and  of  that  nothing  is  really  left  but  the  hilt. 
There  are  swords  enough  to  get  Egeking  from  without  tracing 
it  to  a  failure. 


CHAPTER  VI 


WALDKKRE 


It  ia  a  curious  question  how  it  came  to  pass  that  the  story  of 
Beowulf  aud  Grendel  did  not,  like  the  other  sagas  of  the  Korth, 
become  a  part  of  the  Norse-Gierman  cycle  of  romance.     The 
story  stops  dead ;  we  hear  no  more  of  it.    The  Goths  or  Jutes  i 
who  dwelt  in  the  north  of  Denmark  and  Southern  Sweden  i 
possessed  it    The  Danes  of  the  islands  possessed  it.    It  passed  i 
downwards  to  dwell  among  the  Angles,  aud  the  story  may  have 
reached  the  aea-board  Saxons  who  came  to  England.     But  it 
^ta  no  farther.    Why  did  it  not  pass  into  the  hands  of  the 
old    Saxons  ?     Why  did  it  not    become   a   part   of  Northern 
German  legend  ?     It  does  not  do  so ;  there  is  no  tnice  of  it. 
There  ia  no  evidence  for  the  conjecture  that  it  waa  one  of  the 
ancient  songs  to  which  the  Franks  listened. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  that  the  Angles  atone  threw  the 
myths  and  tales  of  it  into  lays,  and  that  when  the  whole  body 
of  them  emigrated  to  our  island,  they  left  the  Continent  naked 
of  the  tale.  It  would  not  have  had  time  then  to  become  a  part  of 
G«rman  saga.  If  the  Danes  had  put  it  into  verse,  I  do  not 
understand  why  it  was  not  carried  into  Northern  Germany. 
I  conjecture  then  that  something  broke  the  literary  connection 
on  the  Continent,  or  that  the  story  was  developed  only  when 
the  Angles  got  into  Britain. 

Again,  if  the  Jutes  or  Saxons  had  it,  why  are  there  only 
vague  traces  of  it  in  place  names  in  our  Southern  England  ? 
I  conjecture  again  that  the  stories  were  not  shaped  into  verse 
by  the  Jutes.'  Or  it  may  be,  since  they  were  a  small  party  of 
warriors  and  had  so  desperate  a  bit  of  fighting  to  do,  that  they 
would  think,  if  they  had  the  songs,  more  of  slaughter  and  of 
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ISffl,  we  know  that  one  at  least  of  ttis  new  cycle  of  tales  — 
cut  wliicli  belonged  to  the  Theodric  cycle  and  was  embodied  iu 
tbVilkina  s^a  —  was  domesticated  in  England;  and  if  one 
"( tliera,  and  one  of  the  least  important,  is  found  in  a  Southern 
Englltli  dialect,  it  is  of  the  highest  probability  that  others 
were  also  written  down  from  the  songs  of  wandering  barda. 
But.  if  they  existed,  they  have  all  perished.  No  land  was  ever 
more  ravaged  by  successive  wars  than  the  land  of  ancient 
English  literature.  Scarcelv  a  shred  of  romantic  manuscript 
Buivires;  so  thorough  in  destruction  were  pagan  Dane  and 
Christian  monk,  were  the  years  of  ignorance,  of  long  neglect, 
at  the  tyranny  of  I^tln,  of  tJie  harrying  of  the  monasteries  by 
war  and  by  reform,  of  modern  tirea  and  modem  damps. 

The  discovery  of  almost  every  important  extant  Anglo- 
■Saioa  poem  has  been  of  8|)eeial  interest  And  tlie  discovery 
(if  the  parchment  leaves  which  tell  us  that  the  English  had 
fsainplfs  before  them  of  the  Norse-German  cycle  after  the 
^  uf  BroKvlfdoBB  not  want  the  element  of  sensation.  Pro- 
'■■Miir  Werlauff,  looking  through  a  great  mass  of  loose  papers 
in  the  National  Library  at  Copenhagen,  turned  up  two  vellum 
W-s  of  a  great  age  which  had  been  used  for  the  binding  of  s, 
Wk,  and  saw  that  they  were  covered  with  Old  Engliah  lines 
"! verse,  sixty-two  lines  in  all.  How  they  came  to  Denmark 
to  one  could  tell,  but  it  was  conjectured  that  when  Tliorkelin 
"■an'lied  England  for  Anglo-Saxon  maniiscripts  and  found 
B«i«!W/;  be  picked  up  also  these  two  pieces  of  parchment  and 
Ifoaght  them  with  him  to  Copenhagen.  "Werlauff  handed 
tln'in  nn  to  Stephens  to  edit,  and  the  literary  exultation  of 
iliifi  scholar  at  the  discovery  makes  his  little  book  upon  them 
pliamnt  reading. 

He  found  that  the  two  sheets  were  not  continiious  but 
different  portions  of  the  poem,  and  conjectured  that  the  whole 
rf  the  story  had  been  in  manuscript.  We  had  proof,  he  held, 
ttwta  poem  belonging  to  the  Teutonic  cycle  and  perhaps  as 
^"i  as  Beoimif,  existed  in  English,  and  Stephens  thought 
'^  the  handwriting  was  as  old  as  the  ninth  century  and  the 
fWrn  as  old  as  the  eighth.  As  the  fragment  refers  to  the 
^^fland  and  the  Theodric  Sagas,  it  makes  it  probable  that  both 
'hese  Sagas  were  known  in  England  —  a  probability  which  is 
joafinned  by  the  Deor  poem.  Those  who  have  written  on  the 
~^»giaBnt  in  Germany,  and  chiefly  Mflllenhof,  agree  on  the 
Wl«  with  these  dates.  Each  sheet  contains  thirty-one  lines 
1*1  the  story  of  Waldhere.  The  first  is  Hildeguthe'a  speech 
B  WiLldhere,  urging  him  to  the  fight  with  Guthheie.    The 


Tlte  second  fr^ment  is  not  bo  vigorous  or  bo  human.  It 
is  a  portion  of  the  dialogue  between  Gnthhere  and  Waldhere,  , 
and  its  main  interest  is  in  the  mention  of  names  which  belong 
to  the  cycle  of  Romance  tiiat  collected  round  Theodrie.  As 
Weland's  sword  is  spoken  of  in  the  previous  passage,  80  here 
Widia,  Weland's  son,  "the  kinsman  of  Nithad,  is  spoken  of  as 
having  rescued  Theodrie  from  great  straits.  It  is  plain  that 
^fte  poem  was  written  when  the  Theodrie  saga  was  well  estab- 
lished. 

As  to  ita  date,  the  poem  seems  to  be  so  antiqne  in  form  that 
:it  ia  put  hack  to  the  eighth  century,  and  its  German  original 
l>p\onga  probably  to  the  middle  of  the  seventh.  That  was  a 
time  of  copious  production  of  lays  among  the  Lombards  ;  Vig- 
iusson  and  Powell  have  unearthed  from  the  record  of  Paul  the 
"Deacon,  who  died  in  790,  two  close  paraphraaes  of  old  ^If  wine 
layg  which  are  contemporary  with  the  poems  of  Caedmon,  if 
"We  take  the  probable  date  of  them  a^  between  Paul  and  ^iilfwine. 
jSlfwine  ..Eadwineson  is  Alboin,  King  of  the  Lombards,  who 
died  in  572.  They  go  on  to  say  that  "these  songs  "  (assuming 
tiat  I'aul's  prose  was  derived  from  songs,  and  assuming  also 
their  own  date)  "are  tlie  earliest  remains  of  Teutonic  epic 
poetry  which  we  have  any  exact  knowledge  of."  The  first  of 
tiese  is  certainly  a  brilliant  example  of  the  heroic  lay;  the 
second  seems  to  me  much  more  like  a  piece  of  monkish  history. 
They  will  both  be  found  at  p.  lii.,  etc.,  of  the  Introduction  to 
tile  Corpus  Poeticum  Boreale.  There  are,  perhaps,  several  other 
passages  in  Paul  from  poems  of  this  early  period. 

One  other  vernacular  fragment  of  song  of  an  early  time  — 
belonging  to  the  heroic  cycle — ia  not  English  but  German,  yet 
is  connected  in  manner  and  style  with  Waldliere.  It  ia  the 
iinoieiit  lay  of  Hadubrand  and  Hildebrand,  and  was  found,  aa 
W  a-'ilhei-e  was  found,  on  a  piece  of  parchment  used  in  binding  a 
'""'k,  in  the  monastery  of  Fulda,  It  is  a  MS.,  we  are  told,  of 
'lie  eighth  century,  and  was  probably  sung  as  a  lay  in  the 
si^veiith.  The  story  is  curiously  like  the  story  of  Sohrab  and 
Kustiim,  though  we  do  not  know  the  issue  of  the  light.  Hilde- 
brand challenges  his  son  Hadubrand,  to  single  combat,  Hilde- 
brand asks  of  what  parentage  he  is,  anil  hears  from  Hadubrand 
SDongh  to  prove  that  he  is  his  son  whom  he  had  left  behind  in 
Italy  as  a  child  of  three  years  old  when  he  fled  years  ago  to 
tlie  east  from  Odoacer.  He  declares  his  fatherhood,  his  son 
does  not  believe  him  —  Hildebrand,  he  says,  is  lon^  since  dead. 
At  thia  the  father  mourTis  the  fate  which  ia  near  him  of  falling 
by  hia  sou's  hand;  but,  as  he  speaks,  the  war-fever  seizes  on 
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■II  fiill  to  with  spear  aud  axe.  We  liear  no  more, 
:i>,'iiif  that  the  story  euds  as  Sohrah  and  Rustma 
tlie  oiily  piece  of  German  herolo  verse'  which 
ciin  I'oiiiiieti'  ill  iige  with  those  that  we  possess,  and  it  is  later, 
I  bi'lieve,  than  the  Lament  of  Dear,  later  certainly  than  the 
Fiijht  at  Finnahurg  and  the  lays  contained  in  Seowulf. 


I,  of  wliich  vi»  aliall  have  somt- 
riLntedloCaBdinnn.  Bnt  thew 
ouK  the  reniDBnls  wbicli  coming 
^tlc,  not  religloiu. 


^ 


CHAPTER  yjl 

THE  CONQUeST  AND  ilTERATTHE 

The  I^glit  at  FinTinburg  and  the  lays  from  which  our  Beowulf 
-was  comjjoaed  were,  as  it  seems  to  me,  sung  among  the  Eng- 
lish who  dwelt  in  the  north  of  Deumark  and  the  south  of 
Sweden,  and  whose  tribal  name  waa  the  Jutes  or  Gotha.     They 
"vrere  also  sung  among  the  other  English  who  dwelt  in  the  south 
of  Denmark  and  who  called  themselves  Angles,     And  I  have 
«:?onjectured  that  it  was  in  this  part  of  the  English  territory  that 
■fclie^  and  WwIsifA  were  best  preserved.     Tlie  Angles,  even  in 
'fclittr  seats  on  the  Continent,  seem  to  have  sliown  tlie  same 
«lesire  to  take  care  of  literature  which  they  afterwards  had  in 
^Northumbria.     I  do  not  think,  for  reasons  to  which  I  have 
aJlitded,  that  the  songs  of  BeowwZf  were  much  cared  for,  among 
■the  other  English  whom  we    know  as  Saxons,  who  dwelt  in 
Hanover  and  IiViesland,  and  who  were  the  most  southern  of 
these  three  tribes  whose  common  name  was  English,  whose 
language  was  called  English,  Lut  all  of  whom  the  Welsh  and 
Irish  called  Saxons,'    The  Saxons  also  had,  we  may  be  sure, 
their  own  lays,  and  if  we  could  but  discover  j^Clfred's  Hand- 
book, we  should  no  doubt  find  some  of  them  in  it. 

When  the  English  came  over  they  continued  to  make  songs, 
to  nhant  the  daily  chronicle  of  the  conquest.  This  was  their 
only  literature,  their  only  history ;  and  though  there  is  not  much 
to  tell  of  it,  yet  the  imagination  loves  to  dwell  upon  its  frag- 
ments. In  these  rude  chants  begins  the  poetry  of  our  island- 
England.  The  glory  of  a  thousand  years  of  song  shines  back- 
ward on  its  sources.  During  147  years  the  poetry  of  England 
was  altogether  heathen.  It  was  unbroken  by  a  single  Chris- 
tian voice,  save  perhaps,  as  the  battle  joined,  by  the  chanting  in 


e  bearing  on  literary  question 
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the  distance  of  the  Britiah  monks,  which,  wheu  the  English 
heard,  they  declared  to  be  the  singing  of  spells  and  the  singers 
wizards.  On  this  account  iEthelfrith,  at  the  battle  of  Chester, 
slew  the  dark-robed  creatures,  one  and  all,  "  If  they  cry  to 
their  God  against  us,"  he  said,  "  they  iight  against  us,  though 
they  do  not  carry  arms." 

In  the  year  597  Augustine  brought  Christianity  to  England, 
and  the  warriors  of  jSIthelberht  listened  to  the  praise  of  Christ 
instead  of  the  praise  of  their  war-god.  But  for  many  years 
after,  the  war-songs,  the  rude  verses  sung  by  the  freemen  in 
the  village  aa  they  ploughed,  the  charms  for  fruitful  earth, 
against  wounds,  against  the  elves,  the  chants  of  the  gleemen 
round  the  moot-tree  or  in  the  ealdorman's  hall  continued  to  be 
heathen.  When  Caedmon  produced  the  first  Christian  poems 
the  people  in  Sussex  were  still  heathen,  and  in  many  parts  of 
Christian  England  heathendom  retained  a  considerable  power. 
No  doubt,  poems  which  we  might  call  heathen,  such  for  instance 
as  the  Wanderer,  were  composed  after  Caedmun,  as  Christian 
poems  were  composed  before  him ;  but  nevertheless  the  date  of 
his  death,  680  a.d.,  may  be  taken  to  mark  most  conveniently 
the  final  conquest  of  heathen  by  Christian  poetry.  It  ends  .a 
period  of  230  years,  from  450  to  680.  It  is  this  period  which 
we  shall  consider  in  this  chapter,  collecting  togetlier  the  Old 
English  verse  which  belongs  to  the  events  of  the  invasion  and 
the  settlement;  and  touching  on  other  matters  which  are  likely 
to  throw  light  on  the  growth  of  English  literature. 

The  English  tribes  had,  from  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century,  made  some  small  and  scattered  settlements  on  the 
coasts  of  Roman  Britain,  but  it  was  not  till  the  year  449-450 
that  they  came  to  stay.  In  that  year,  the  story  goes,  a  band 
of  Jutes,  under  two  war  leaders,  Hengest  and  Horsa,  landed 
at  Ebbsficet,  and  Linded  to  remain.  No  doubt,  as  they  pushed 
the  bows  of  their  three  long  keels  on  to  the  shore  of  the  Isle 
of  Thanet,  they  shouted  short  staves  of  verse  with  so  great  a 
roaring  that  Gildas  might  well  call  them  "  whelps  from  the 
lair  of  the  barbarian  lioness."  But  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
songs  were  louder  when,  in  455,  their  numbers  swelled  by  new 
arrivals,  the  whole  host,  clashing  their  spears  on  their  shields 
and  singing  hymns  to  their  ancestral  gods,  crossed  the  inlet 
that  divided  Thanet  from  the  mainland  and  set  forth  to  ravage 
the  country.  Of  a  difEerent  character,  and  done  by  the  Scflp 
of  Hengest,  would  be  the  song  that  followed  the  fight  at 
Aylesford ;  but  it  would  l>e  mixed  with  sorrow,  for  Horsa  was 
slain  in  that  battle,  and  some  days  after  they  piled  up  hift 
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hUTOT,  facing  it  with  flint  stones,  on  tlie  neighbouring  hill. 
Tl^re  klso  they  chanted,  as  his  thegna  did  around  the  grave  of 
Beowulf,  the  great  deeds  and  character  of  their  fallen  leader. 

Three  entries  in  the  Chronicle  then  record  the  various  stages 
of  ihe  conquest  of  Kent ;  and  the  eighteen  years  whidi  it  took 
to  auaimplish,  show  how  stout  was  the  resistance  of  the  Welalt, 
u  the  English  called  the  Britons.  The  last  is  as  follows  473 
D.:  "Now  Hengest  and  jEsc  hia  son  fought  with  the  Welsh 
hI  hmk  countless  booty,  and  the  Welsh  fled  the  English  as  it 
wre  fire."  This  reads  as  if  part  of  it  were  taken  from  a  bat- 
ti^«oag.  The  exultation  in  the  countless  booty  that  the  Bug- 
liih  found  in  the  fat  meadows  of  the  Romney  niarehes,  the 
Bttqihor  of  the  flight,  as  from  fire  driven  by  the  wind,  bear 
*illi  them  the  savour  of  the  war-song.  Home  years  afterwards, 
4*7,  a  band  of  Saxons  landed  in  the  south  near  Chichester,  and 
9hea  fourteen  years  of  warring  had  gone  by,  took  Andeiida, 
i!l,  the  Konian  fortress  where  Pevensey  afterwards  stood, 
thii  soon  made  complete  tlie  little  kingdom,  as  it  was  after- 
tanla  called,  of  the  South  Saxons  or  Sussex ;  aud  the  reconl 
in  the  C^roniWe  which  celebrates  the  slaughter  of  all  witliiu 
Aaiierida  may  be  derived  from  the  song  of  victory,  Henry  of 
Huntingdon's  account  of  the  siege  is  full  of  details  which  have 
n  the  whole  been  accepted  as  historical,  and  it  is  conjei:tured 
itut  he  had  before  him  some  ancient  versings  of  the  flght. 

1  have  connected  these  first  battles  with  verse  and  song  that 
it  may  be  clearly  understood  how  large  a  part  poetry  played  in 
Ha  life  of  the  English.  To  dwell  further  in  this  fashion  ugnin 
^nw  wiinection  of  battles  with  verse  would  be  mere  book-mak- 
Jg-  I  tua  content  if  my  readers  will  realise  that  not  a  single 
illtW,  or  feast  in  the  evening,  or  great  ceremony,  or  vow  over 
"I*  cup  to  carry  the  confjuest  further,  or  entrance  of  a  fleet 
fUo  the  Humber  or  the  Forth,  or  burial  of  a  leader,  or  settle- 
Mi  by  the  river-side,  but  was  accom[Kinted  with  jioetry. 
iengmt  and  .^Esc,  Cerdic  and  Ida  and  ^thelfrith  sang  as  | 
*J  fought,  England  was  conquered  to  the  music  of  verse, 
ti  Settled  to  the  sound  of  the  harp.  She  waa  not  alone  iu  I 
M,  but  it  is  as  well  to  record  it  iu  this  connection. 
In  514,  to  follow  Mr.  Green's  account,  another  band  of  Sax- 
U,  under  Cerdic  and  Cynric  landed  "for  definite  conquest" 
*r  the  Itchen  river  ind  fought  their  way  up  to  Winchester, 
•d  the  fight  tliere,  and  that  which  ensuerl  at  Charford  in  619 
^'K  followed  a  year  after  by  a  victory  of  the  Welsh  at  Mount 
Mod  which  kept  quiet  for  a  time  tlie  English  ailvance  and 
»i*i  Aiaesbory  from  destruction ;  "  Amesbury,  choir  of  Am- 
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brosius.  prolmbly  tiu  monastery  of  Britain  —  the  centre  from 
whilst)  fliiweti  the  blessings  of  ci\-ilisation  and  Christianity." ' 
Thus,  t'l'nUo  having  bmi  in  519  created  king — a  new  title 
ROMUig  the  English,  —  the  first  kingdom  of  WesscK,  that  ia  the 
land  now  oallftl  Hampshire,  was  established.  So  then,  Kent, 
Susawc,  and  H9Uii)>sliiK  —  the  south-east  of  Britain,  were  now 
ooiKiucT^  Mid  »i^til«^  by  the  English. 

I  xWro  aTt>  two  tilings  bound  up  with  literature,  to  say  about 
thia  Inst  oonqmist  in  Wessex,     The  tirst  is  that  at  the  battle 

I  of  Mount  lljudon  wi"  meet  for  the  first  time,  if  Dr.  Guest  and 
others  bo  ri^ht,  with  the  histi^rical  Arthur  whose  myth  has  so 
profoumlly  inHuem-ml  the  literature  of  Europe.  If  it  was  he 
who  i.-onquoret)  the  Hnglish  at  Mount  Itadon  and  gave  the  land 
]iea(<e  for  nearly  thirty  years  from  the  invaders,  and  who  pre- 
Berveil  the  monastery  and  learning  of  Amesbury,  we  have  an 
additional  pleasure  in  thijtking  of  the  conquest  bis  story  made 
in  after  j-eara  of  the  imagination  of  the  English  people.  If  he 
aotnally  brought  a  romfortable  calm  after  the  "tempest  of 
ruin "  which  fell  upon  the  Britons,  we  feel  as  if  the  legend 
that  lie  is  to  come  again  and  restore  a  golden  peace  received  a 
now  totioh  of  charm.' 

1  This  li  Dr.  Oural'i  t<tirup.  Ho  MtMillfies  Mount  Badon  with  Bndhury  in 
DoneUliln,  aiid  AniMbunr  wltk  the  CMi^Candor  ot  Ibe  Triads.  Bot  it  must 
bo  TomemtNurvd  that  Mr.  Skean  places  bi*  hiMorical  Anliur  in  the  north,  and 
IdMltlflca  hU  twvin  baltlas  with  aitM  in  the  conutiT  betveen  and  below  the 
BVmh  and  Ihs  Clyde ;  ami,  as  far  as  I  am  fit  to  Jud^v.  he  appean  to  have  proved 
bli  thoory.  — /k>ur  Anntnt  Bookt  of  WaUt,  vol.  1.  pp.  SI-SS.  When  two 
autlKirltlea,  bowevBT,  oachao  viae  In  bil  work,  dlfastve  in  tlieir  ci-"'  ~ 


i1  nit^  Ibe 


whero,  lu  any  great  chieftain  who.  among  them,  tonght  and  ci 


»  It  \»  not  unfitting,  oven  at  this  early  period  of  a  history  of  Enjjlihh  portTj 
_....-„.  ii •  1  ^v....     nT,._  t ._  _,...i,.i II isled  other 


pause  at  the  name  of  Arthur.    Who  he  was,  whether  he  really  eiixled  other- 

-0  than  as  a  mythical  penooaea,  whether  nortbem  or  sootheraWelf'-  -' -* 

call  in  war,  ar«  questioni  with  which  lileralnre  has  bnt  little  li 

^  history  may  not  solve  with  certainty.    What  is  certain  is  thii 

(and  iHpeak  only  of  onr  own  land)  baa  had  more  power  over  English 

—-— Ibe  name  of  Arthur.  -    " '-    ■^-' ^-=--  — <-- 

of  English  poets. 

.    :y  of  its  own,  Erowii._ ,  ., , „ 

new  foliage  and  sending  forth,  from  fige  to  a^.  new  branches,  bo  sturdy,  to 
prolific,  that  the;  seem  like  distimt  trees.  Yet  Arthur  is  always  the  rool-Btock 
of  them,  and  the  life  of  the  root  seems  Inexhaustible.  Again  and  again  new 
poetic  periods,  new  forma  of  song,  have  slnrted  from  Arthur.  It  d-aa  his  "loiT 
that  kindled  Laynmon  who  beKan,  after  the  Conqaest.  imaginative  EngluA 
poetry :  which  nlso  stirred  in  that  original  Eoglish  poet,  the  author  of  the 
''Grene  Knifht."  and  of  the  "  Pearl."  Cbaacer,  when  he  got  home  (o  his  own 
■a — u.i.  — or£_  could  not  refraJu  from  Arthur.    Spenser,  dasiTous  lo  conch  the 


wlw  than  as  a  mythical  penooaee,  whether  northern  or  sonthem  Welsh  obeyed 
hia  call  in  war,  are  questions  witii  which  lileralnre  has  but  little  to  do,  and 
which  history  may  not  solve  with  certainty.    What  is  certain  is  this,  that 
name  (and  I  speak  only  of  our  own  land)' has  had  more  power  over  "'    " 
poetiT  than  tbe  name  of  Arthur,  and  do  story  has  had  more  influence 
Imagination  of  English  poets.    Like  most  of  the  great  tales,  bis  ta: 
divine  vitality  of  its  own,  ErowinK  like  a  tree,  pontinnally  reclothing  Itself 


V    The  second  thing  is  in  relation  to  the  view  that  Gildae, 
H  Those  History  and  Epistle  were  written  about  545-560,  took 
~  of  the  invasion  and  the  invaders.     When  he  was  writing,  the 
greater  part  of  the  land,  north  and  west  of  this  conquered  cor- 
ner in  the  soutli-east,  was  Roman   Britain.     Its  fertile  valleys 
and  river  plains  were  covered  with  villaa  where  the  provincial 
had  lived  with  his  serfs ;  the  land  was  richly  tilled  and  fed 
great  herds  of  cattle ;  but  the  hajnlets  were  scarcely  touched 
with  Boman  civilisation.     The  towns  were  filled  with  a  mixed 
population  of  pure  Welsh  and  Romanised  Welsh,  and  were 
K    often  two  towns  in  one,  the  Roman  town  upon  the  river, 
fctiie  ancient  British  town  under  the  mounded  fortress  on  the 
VUU,  as,  for  example,  was  the  case  at  Uriconium.'     The  arts, 
^  Ah  literature,  the  laws  of  Rome  prevailed  in  the  towns  side  by 
"idi"  with  the  vernacular  poetry  of  the  Welsh,  but  this  Roman 
element  seems  to  have  been  almost  dead  at  the  time  of  the 
Cnnquest,  at  least  in  some  of  the  towns.     Bath,  Gloucester, 
Mid  Cirencester  ajipear  from  the  Chronicle  to  have  been  under 
tte  rule  of  Welsh  kings.    Christianity  was  established  amongst 
tbem,  but  we  see  from  Gildas  how  little  influence  it  had  over 
tte  lives  of  the  priests  and  the  Welsh  princes  of  his  time. 
His  epistle  is  a  protracted  denunciation  of  a  condition  of 
Society  in  which  vice  and  crime  ran  riot.     A  few,  however, 
'"oained  who  were  worthy  of  the   better  past,  "by  whose 
*orthy  lives,  a  pattern  to  all  men,  our  weakness  is  sustained." 
His  one  hope  for  the  country  was  in  the  restoration  of  the 
Pirer  life  that  had  been,  and  he  calls  on  all  men  to  repair  the 
•^iitirch  of  God,  to  bring  back  learning  to  the  monasteries  and 
good  manners  to  the  land.     The  ho[)e  was  not  fulfiiled.    The 

Bev-born  HoM  In  tliB  loTeKeet  of  cradles,  touiid  It  In  tbe  tale  ot  Arthur. 
Qm  with  British  and  Armorick  KalKbts,"  Arthur  kindled  the  Brat  aple  Are 
'"  KllUin.  Wordsworth,  when  Man  and  Natnre,  hand  in  liand.  pawed  Foi 
^onienw  from  his  view,  fell,  along  with  Scott,  the  alluring  charm  ol  Arthur. 
i«ny»oD,  beiE''"'inK  a  new  world  of  song,  flaw  the  hero  and  hio  knitrbts  and 
>>dln  when  first  he  wrote,  and  in  after  fears  wrought  the  auattered  Idvlla  at 
UwKing  iHio  our  latest  epic. 

TliBW  are  a  fcw  names  out  of  many,  but  to  what  a  vttalitj,  to  what  n  power 
M  Uwj  not  bear  witneis  7    I  have  said  nothing  of  tlie  influence  the  Welsh  story 

INiliad  on  literature  at  large,  nothing  of  its  invniilon  of  our  land  alone  witb 
^  NutnuiR,  of  the  Anglo-Norman  poenis,  nothing  of  lla  tresb  invasion  of 
Juw  from  Armoriea,  nothing  of  the  story  of  Geoffrey  of  Mniiinoath  with 
JUcb  the  hUlorians  were  so  Indignant,  »f  the  work  on  it  done  by  Walt«r 
W«a,  and  the  further  wotk  dons  on  It  by  Malory,  nor  of  the  eitraordlnaty 
wpsltB  thece  three  versions  or  enlargemonts  of  tbe  tale  bad  on  literature. 
^  ihrm  b*  only  mentioned  here.  Enough  bas  been  said  to  more  than  excuse 
■  Mnie  at  Artbnt's  name.  We  meet  it  liaw  In  the  siitb  renlury.  We  hnrs 
''"■■iU)  OS  In  tba  nineteenth,  and  he  baa  played  the  pari  ol  a  living  man  right 
I'l^  th*  literatnie  of  thirteen  hundred  years  la  Wales  and  England. 


I 


t,  Oriirine*  CtUieae,  vol.  II.  pp.  SOS,  300. 
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whole  of  tiM  aid  caltBie  -wwt  nsQulafad  bnr  the  English.  Gil- 
du  M«  K  [Kit  of  tUs  hanimw  of  rain  with  his  oiru  eyes,  and 
M  we  kmk  back  to  Mx  iMjm  fern  oms,  m  which  English  litera- 
taR  is  one  of  tke  gnat  powct^  it  is  stnngv  to  listen  to  his 
honor  ot  tht  Stmrn  tmd  wifiema  Suons,  wolres.  dogs,  whelps 
of  tte  Ikwos,  baT^riiM,  haittidi,  rabbets,  and  yet  to  think 
that  IB  ths  loin  of  the&t  iBra^B^  English  wairiots  were 
CiifriBifia  and  .£lbed,  Baeda,  and  Donstui.  Kor  is  it  less 
StisBge  to  itad  of  his  miseiT  for  the  ti^mpling  out  of  Chris- 
tuM^  I7  the  hoob  of  p^BBs  who  Dot  so  rerj  long  aft«r  pro- 
thnad  the  Gist  extant  Chiirtian  po^  in  any  modem  tongue, 
whoae  aehoals  ot  leamiig  ^idn  Christian  bishops  sent  forth 
■iiiiiiiinaiiiii  to  Ae  hmAen,  tnatraeCed  Etin>pe  in  lenruing  by 
the  Toioe  irf  Baeda,  and  adiiaed  the  gteat  Charles  on  all  points 
ot  cduntion  and  religioas  pnetioe  bjr  the  mild  wisdom  of 
AktiiD.  So  strui|!elT  do  the  eyes  of  deraying  culture  mistake 
jthe  days  in  which  it  li\«s ;  so  importuit  it  n-&s  for  the  sake  of 
lUte  liK'rature  of  the  worid  that  in  one  country  at  least  the 
IRonuui  Utemtare  should  be  ennnged  £w  a  time  in  order  that 
,th«>  fresh  originality  of  the  Tenloaie  mind  should  have  the 
grotiud  rleor  for  its  growth.  When,  having  rooted  itself,  it 
caiue  MfTiuu,  thtou^  Roman  Christiaai^,  into  contact  with 
Roman  litentuie,  it  did  not  lose  the  freshness  of  its  own 
stwk.  It  assimilated,  mt  teast  in  the  North,  lAtin thought  into 
a  living  body  of  English  poetry. 

With  the  end  of  the  time  of  quiet  after  520 — a  time  which 
seems  to  have  Usted  about  thirty  years  —  the  West  Saxons 
under  Cynric  (5^)  opeoek)  from  Winchester  an  attack  on  Old 
Sarum,  and  soon  won  our  Wiltshire,  Dorsetshire,  and  Berk- 
shire. From  Berkshire  they  w«nt  eastward  and  having  made 
Surrey  ami  tie  Four  Towns  their  own,  returned  to  Wiltshire, 
and  thence,  but  now  under  Ceawlin  as  leader,  drove  their 
war-plough  to  Cirencester  (Corinium),  and  thence  through  a 
coontry  crowded  with  the  villas  and  estates  of  the  provincials 
till  they  met  the  three  Welsh  chieftains  of  Gloucester,  Ciren- 
cester, and  Bath,  at  Deorham,  a  vill^e  northward  of  Bath. 
There  the  Wejt  Saions  (577)  "fought  with  the  Brita  and  slew 
three  kings,  Commagil  and  Coudidan  and  Farinmagil  in  the 
place  which  is  called  Deorham.  and  took  from  them  three  cities 
Gleawanceaster  and  Cyrenceaster  and  Bathanceaater."  This 
battle  gave  them  the  whole  valley  of  the  Severn  south  of  Ardcn 
and  east  of  the  river.  Seven  years  after  they  made  another 
inroad  up  the  Severn  valley,  entered  Shropshire  and  went  up 
the  river  till  they  reached  Uricowuni  (Wroxeter),  and  having 
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destroyed  that  town  pushed  northward  still  towards  Chester. 
J  They  were  met  on  the  Ixirdevs  of  our  Cheshire  by  the  Welsh 
t  Fethanleag  (Faddilay),  three  miles  west  of  Nantwjch,  and 
■  lawliii,  defeated  there,  "  returned  thence  in  wrath  to  his  own 
»untTy." 
I  have  introduced  this  bit  of  history  because  the  destructions 
nbf  Bath  and  of  Wroxeter  are  connected  with  our  literature. 
■Xbe  first  is  bound  up  with  the  poem  of  the  Ruined  Burg,  and 
^tiie  second  with  a   Welsh  elegy  which,  independent  of  its 
Bcnabling  me  to  draw  attention  to  the  influence  of  Welsh  on 
HEnglish  verse,  is  almost  a  parallel  to  the  Siiined  Burg. 
■    Bath,  during  the  Roman  period,  ranked  in  importance  with    ' 
EOloucester.     They  were   both   excelled   by   Cirencester,   and 
rOirencester  was  inferior  only  to  York,  London,  and  Colchester. 
The  Roman  remains,  even  now  found  in  Bath,  prove  its  wealth  ;    ! 
and  the  public  buildings  of  well-wrought  stone,  the  temple  to 
its  local  deity,  the  colonnade  and  porches  over  its  hot  springs,    ' 
.  its  wide  forum  and  splendid  baths,  were  still  in  existence  when 
^le  city  was  sacked  and  burned  by  Ceawlin.     There  is  no 
■  lal  statement  in  the  Chronicle  that  Bath  was  destroyed  by 
iawlin,  but  it  was  not  the  habit  of  the  English  at  this  time 
l4o  dwell  in  towns,  and  Bath  remained  for  fully  a  century  in  a 
|itate  of  ruin.     These  are  the  ruins  that  the  poem  called  the 
'uhied  Burg  describes,  at  lea-st  that  was  Leo-'s  view,  and  ia 
PProfessor  Earle's.      Wliether  the  lines  are  written  about  a  city 
i-aaile  has  been  questioned,  but  the  phrases,  "many  mead- 
[  halls,"  "  high  the  crowd  of  pinnacles,"  —  point  to  an  extensive 
I  town. 

The  date  of  the  poem  is  of  course  much  later  than  the  over- 
throw of  Bath  by  Ceawlin,  but  it  is  bound  up  by  imagination 
with  that  terrible  day.  The  poet  who  wrote  the  lay  placed  his 
thought  in  the  midst  of  the  deBtruction  of  the  town  by  the 
West  Saxons,  and  pitied  those  who  suffered  it.  "In  the  wide 
slaughter,"  he  says,  "they  perished  when  came  the  days  of 
hale."  We  see  that  many  years  of  decay  and  the  wasting  of 
Nature  had  passed  over  the  ruins,  when  the  singer  stood  first 
amongst  them  and  was  moved  by  their  desolation.  They  are 
"Tindereaten  by  old  age."  And  we  may  guess  the  very  time. 
It  was  in  67G  that  Osric,  an  under-king  of  the  Hwiccas,  founded 
a  monastery  among  the  niins  of  Bath ;  and  around  it  in  later 
years  grew  up  a  new  town  which  was  raised  into  importance 
by  Offa  in  781.  Some  Sc6p,  during  tliese  years  between  676 
and  781,  coming  in  a  chieftain's  train  to  visit  the  place,  or  some 
monk  of  the  monastery,  wandering  among  the  ruins  in  a  winter 


evening  ("hoar-frost  is  on  the  mortar"  lie  says)  made  these 
verses,  verses  which  have  been  rashly  extolled  as  the  best 
which  the  Early  English  Muse  has  left  us,  but  which,  ajnid 

their  conventional  expressions,  have  still  a  fine  quality, 

WondrouH  is  iu  nail  of  stone.         Weirdi  have  shattered  it.  1 

Broken  are  the  burg-steads  I        Cnmibled  is  the  giants'  work. 

Fallen  are  the  roof  beams ;        ruined  are  the  towent ; 

All  undone  the  door-pierced  towers  ;        Irogen  dew  is  on  their  plas 

Shorn  away  and  aunken  down        are  the  sheltering  battlements, 

I'ndereateu  of  Old  Age  1        Earth  is  holding  in  its  clutt'h 

Tlicae,  the  power- wielding  workers ;        all  forworn  are  they,  forlorn  tl 

death  are  Iheyl' 
Hard  the  grip  was  of  the  ground,        while  a  hundred  generations 
Move  away  of  men.        Long  its  wall  abode 

Through  the  mie  that  followed  rule,        niddy  stained,  and  gray  as  g 
Under  storm-skies  ateadyl        Sleep  the  court  that  fell, 
Still  It  falleth  .  .  .  (skilful  ancient  work  it  was)! 

Strong  in  rede,  (the  builder  atrengltaened),        strong  of  heart,  in  cl 

he  bound 
All  the  wall-uprighte  with  wires,         wondrous-wrought  together ! 
Brilliant  were  the  bui^-steails.        bum-fed  houses  many ; 
High  the  heap  of  homid  gables,         of  the  host  a  mickle  sound. 
Many  were  tlie  mead-halls,         full  of  mirth  of  men. 
Till  the  strong-willed  Wyrd        whirled  that  all  to  change  I 

In  a,  slaughter  wide  Ihey  fell,         woeful  days  of  bale  came  on ; 
Famine-death  fortook        fortitude  from  men  ; 
All  their  battle  bulwarks        bare  foundations  were  I 
Crumbled  is  the  castle-keep ;        those  have  cringed  U)  earth 
Who  set  up  again  the  sbrines  1 '        So  the  halls  are  dreary. 
And  this  courtyard's  wide  expanse  I '        From  the  raftered  woodworic 
(See)  the  root  baa  abed  its  tiles  !        To  ruin  sank  the  market-place,* 

1  Fonoom  is  put  In  for  the  sake  of  the  assonance  with  gtleortnf,  but  of 
conrae  I  do  nut  mean  that  foriBeorone  has  anything  to  do  witb  Kerian.  It 
means  (from  ueoann)  decayed,  tottering,  decrepUat.  I  have  put  a  foil  stop  at 
geleoreof,  which  is  not  the  ordiaarj  reading. 

'  Betend  mini/on  —  hergai  to  hnimn.  Many  translations  have  l)ecn  made 
of  tbia  obacnre  passage.  B.  and  T.  translate  "The  atunlag  bands  sank  to 
earth."  I  do  not  nnderstand  what  they  mean.  Earle  translates  "  Pitifully 
fell  the  armies  to  the  earth."  I  take  belend{e)  to  mean  those  who  restored  or 
kept  np  the  sbrines,  and  this,  it  it  be  a  possible  translation,  bos  a  clear  meaning. 

•  Ten/or  genpu. —  Tea/or  la  often  translated  as  an  adjective,  signifying  red, 
Leo,  for  example,  takes  the  two  words  together  and  tranalales  them  rote 
LScken.  I  have  chosen  to  render  ^riip«  (the  wide  opening)  as  the  wide  expanse; 
and  tea  for  (which  means  "foundation  place  ")  the  courtyard  of,  or  the  open 
■pace  surrounding,  the  fortress,  a  place  where  the  foundations  for  new  building 
might  be  made.  T'ofnr  is  then  taken  In  be  a  repetition  of  gtapu. 
ezpaose,  the  foundation  place  is  also  dreary,"  After  this  1  place  . 
and  the  words  that  follow  begin  a  separate  piece  of  the  description.  But  this 
"■  *-*  '10  audacuous.  and  would  certainly  be  so,  were  not  the  whole  passage 


agrees  with  the  linei  that  follow. 
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Braktn  op  to  Ikitowb  ;        many  a  brave  huld  thtre, 
lilul uf  f ore.  and  pitd-brigtit,        glorioiiHly  adiiniHd, 
Kill  with  wine  and  haughty,        in  war-hameBs  shitnc ;  — 
Stir  upon  his  silver,        on  set  gems  and  treasure, 
ih  bit  wplfare  and  hia  wealth,        on  his  'wiDBome  jewels, 
"n  iH  brighwome  burg       of  a  broad  dominion  I  — 
Tltre  ihe  (tone-courts  stood  ;        hotly  Burged  the  atream, 
WriL  1  wideoiug  nbirUng ;        and  a  walk  enclosed  it  all, 
WiUi  Its  busom  bright.        Thert!  the  batiiB  were  set 
HulwiiLin  tlieir  heart ;        fit  [for  health]  it  was  I 

"Then  they  let  flow  in  over  the  Loary  stone  the  streams  of 
Wtt^d  water.  The  waves  filled  the  round  and  boiling  mere.' 
That  was  a  kingly  thing." ' 

The  aecond  literaty  interest  connected  -with  the  Weat  Saxon 
sd'anee  is  the  Welsh  song  on  the  destruction  of  Uriconitun. 
That  [loem  is  an  old  marwnad  or  elegy,  and  waa  composed,  it 
is  generally  thought,  by  Llywarch  Hen,  who  lived,  men  say,  in 
the  sixth  century.*  It  is  "  in  the  soldier's  triplet,  the  oldest 
kiiuwn  funn  of  Welsh  versification,  and  its  s^le  is  lyrical." 
Il  has,  no  doubt,  suffered  changes  in  the  progress  of  time,  but, 

'  It  odgbt  well  be  called  a  mere ;  when  the  central  batb  was  found  in  1TS5, 
■^lUai  (act  Inlaw  the  surface,  it  was  ninety  (eet  loug  by  sixty  broad.  "  There 
liidl;  ^  (13)  miles  Irani  Bristol,  where  the  hot  sprtDgs.  clrculHtlnE  In  i^han- 
"'« inificiilly  coiulmcted  are  collected  into  au  arched  reservoir  to  supply  Ibe 
■ua  baths  which  Mand  In  the  middle  of  the  place,  most  dellfthttul  to  see  and 

...:., ^. ,      ..    ig^ii^  Ban,  from  a  word  in  the  English  W 

.firm  people  resort  to  it  from  all  uartsof  Euf 
,    .  ^      unBelvea  in  these  health-bringing  waters- 

-inheallh  also  assemble  there  to  see  tlic  curious  bubbling  up  of  Uie  warm 
*Ci>Vi."  This  )■  the  actnnnt  of  Balh  given  In  the  Aclii  Slephani.  It  reade 
u  If  the  writer  bad  seen  our  poem,  and  is  certainly  —  since  the  Roman  arrange- 
Boa  VIS  probably  rebuilt  or  repaired — aconfirmatioa  of  Earle's  belief  that 
»«  mined  barg  was  Bath. 

Wiilker  reads  )rf"ng  Atisf ,  which  may  mean.  "  That  was  a  place  where  a 
BBgt  Thing  might  assemble."    I  may  as  well,  in  passinK  from  (his  poem, 
t,  GiMas'  description  of  llie  attack  of  Ibe  English 


^  •■of  the  baneringram,  all  the  hinbandmen  routed,  together  with  thi- 
■iwim,ni(ala,  and  people,  whilst  the  sword  gleamed,  and  the  flames  crackled 
unmd  them  on  erery  side,  laaientable  to  behold,  in  the  midst  of  the  streets 
IMlhe^xof  lofty  lowers,  tumbled  to  the  gronnd,  stones  of  high  walls,  holy 
Man.  truments  o(  human  Imdiea,  covered  with  livid  clots  of  t-oagolated 
wort,  knkmg  at  If  they  had  been  squeezwl  together  In  a  press,  and  with  no 
wncaof  being  burird  save  in  the  ruins  of  the  houses,  or  in  the  ravening  bellies 
w  w!Mbe*Aa  and  birds. "—This  is  Dr.  Giles"  irannlBtlon,  and  he  borrows  In 
purn  Iroa  the  old  translatioii.    The  whole  passage  is  obscnre. 

•Uaeststcxtof  the  poem  is  from  tbe  Bed  BwA  of  Herghest.  a  SIS.  o(  the 

.;!!r!S"'  ff,'°Ty '  '"^  "^  tiansialion  U  "  intended  to  be  fi«ra(."     He  thinks 

SfJ¥*^l^!  '?'''•'  ""^"n  "■"""■)  "  suggtiled  the  use  of  final  rhyme 

rjy-j*^'"*''  "'  ^J  "^"i  and  fourth  CenlMriMwho  first  introduced  it.  and 

■£?SJ7 .T  *     rE *^'"  ^  birth."    laltnotpossible.  then,  that  the  rhymes 

■f  ""  "  AJWIo-Smou  poetry  may  be  derived  from  Celtic  poetry  ? 
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if  here  we  may  follow  Dr,  Gueat,  it  represents  a  poem  con- 
temjwrary  with  the  fall  of  Uriconiuni,  and  written  by  one 
who  knew  the  details  of  the  tight  and  had  seen  the  place. 
The  poet  paints  himself  as  an  eye-witness,  as  escaping  with 
his  family  from  the  slaughter,  and  looking  down  from  a  hill 
upon  the  town  in  flames.  We  find  ourselves,  in  its  verse, 
listening  to  another  type  of  poetry  than  the  English,  to  a 
much  more  imaginative,  to  a  much  better  shaped  poetry 
—  poetry  which,  entirely  Celtio  in  tone,  had  perhaps  been 
influenced  by  the  Koman  culture.  If  it  was  realSy  contem- 
porary with  the  deatiuction  of  Uriconiuin  in  584,  we  may 
say  that  this  W'elsh  piei*,  with  others  even  earlier,  is,  with 
some  lays  in  Beoit-ulf  anil  the  fragment  of  Finusbnrg,  and, 
it  may  be,  a  few  Irish  fragments,  the  oldest  extant  modem 
poetry. 

Kyndylan  of  Pengwern  (Shrewsbury)  is  the  hero  whose 
death  is  lamented.  He  is  slain  defending  Tren,  the  White 
Town,  the  capital  of  the  district.  Tren  is  identified  by  Dr. 
Guest  as  Uriconiuin,  the  town  built,  not  of  timber,  but  of  hewn 
stone,  after  the  Roman  fashion.  Five  miles  from  it  was  the 
British  stronghold  in  the  woods  along  the  Severn  bank,  near 
I'engwern.  Twelve  miles  up  the  valley  of  the  Tern  there  is  a 
high  and  remarkable  ridge  of  rocks  called  Hawkstoue,  in  front 
of  which  there  was  a  strong  British  fortress,  which,  if  the 
ridge  were  then  called  the  Hel  or  El,  might  take  the  name  of 
Eli.  From  these  two  the  poet  describes  the  eagles  of  the  foe  ' 
descending  eager  for  the  flesh  of  Kyndylan.  "Pengwern'a 
eagle  with  the  gray-horn  beak,  EU'a  eagle,  screaming  aloud," 
both  sail  down  their  several  valleys  eager  for  the  blood  of  men. 
There  is  no  finer  image  in  early  poetry,  and  it  brings  the 
fierceness  of  the  contest  before  us  with  extraordinary  vivid- 
ness. Not  far  off  from  these  two  fortresses  stood  a  little  group 
of  Celtic  churches,  which  Guest  identifies  with  Baschurch,  a 
small  town  or  village  about  seven  miles  north  of  Shrewsbury. 

1  As  both  Pengwern  and  Eli,  according  Co  Guest's  conjecture,  vere  BrltbdL 
Inrtresses.  the  eagles  coming  from  them  add  eager  tor  the  floah  of  Kyndylan, 
hIiuw  as  that  tbcse  furtressps  liiul  l)een  seized  bj  ttie  Englisb.  But  ft  is.  per- 
haps, fani'tful  to  make  the  eagles  into  the  Coe,  and  more  siinplo  to  think  tbat 
they  only  meau  the  birds  of  prey.  It  may  be  also  fuucitui  ot  me  to  say  tliat 
the  bUusIohb  to  the  wild  boar  are  alluHiona  to  the  English.  But  I  let  it  stand. 
Kyndylan,  "  whose  heart  Is  now  cold  as  winter's  ice,"  has  died  by  the  "  thnut 
o[  a  wild  boar  thraugli  bia  hEatl."  The  Eaj-llah  called  their  chlets  the  wilA 
boars  and  in  the  tenth  stanza  the  term  isiisedof  the  whole  of  the  English  host: 
"The  wild  boar  will  not  give  back  i«  Kyndylau  his  faiher's  town."  If  tba 
original  poem  then  be  contemporary,  tbe  English  iu  S84  were  helmeted  wlUl 
Um  Iiom,  ot  created  with  the  boar,  aa  we  Qnd  them  iu  BtouiMf/, 
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There  lay   Kyndylaii,   carried  tbither  whcu    the   fight  was 

Baisa's  Churches  I  There  resls  to-night, 
Tlivrc  ends,  there  shrinks  within  himself. 
He,  that  was  the  Shelter  ia  battle ; 

Heart  of  the  men  of  Argoet. 
Bassa's  Cborches  are  loTely  to-nigbt. 
Their  olovtrr  liath  made  them  bo  ; 
KuJdy  ace  the;  ;  overflowing  my  heart  I 

Then  he  turns  to  describe  UricoTiium,  its  gracious  site,  its 
pwtures  aud  ploughed  lands,  now  stained  with  blood,  its  luaty 
vuuug  warriors,  its  gray  and  grave  warriors,  all  lost  and  over- 
throrn;  ami,  though  it  is  not  English  poetry,  yet  I  quote  a 
ffw  rf  its  sktnzas  because  it  is  Welsh  poetry  conceruing  an 
Eaglisb  battle  — 

The  White  Town  in  the  hosora  o(  the  wood  t 
There  hn«  ever  beeu  of  its  lusty  hood, 
On  the  surlnce  of  the  grass,  the  blood. 

The  Whit*  Town  in  the  country-aide  1 

Its  I II  sty  hood,  —Its  gray  thoughtfulness  —  * 

The  blood  under  the  feet  of  if '"" 


The  White  Town  in  the  Viilley  1 

Joyful  its  troop  with  the  common  spoil  of  hattle ; 

Its  people  are  they  not  gone  '/ 

The  White  Town  between  Tren  and  Trodwyd  I 
More  common  wh«  the  broken  ahielU 
Coming  from  battle  than  tlie  evening  ox.> 

The  White  Town  between  Tren  and  Traval  1 

Moth  common  was  the  blood 

On  the  surface  of  the  grass  tlian  the  ploughed  fallow  1 

'  fave  rlrawu  attention  to  this  poem,  and  to  tlie  distinct 
[iwality  of  ita  poetry,  that  we  may,  by  placing  a  Welsh  poem 
|"to  relation  with  the  English,  realise  that  the  Welsh  literature 
*S»n  even  in  the  sixth  century  to  affect  the  English  south  of 
'''*  Ike.  The  Celtic  imagination  began  to  influence  the  Teu- 
Y'*'^-  The  same  thing  may  be  said,  and  with  greater  propriety, 
"^  the  Northumbrian  English  and  the  Celts,  but  while  that  18 

b:  "^  tnnslatlon  is  T>r.  Guest's.  It  will  be  seen  liy  thosp  who  will  niter  to 
r"  **»r  how  lurKeIr  I  am  l>ere  iiKtcbted  to  Uiio  (Origine,  Veltieae,  vol.  11, 
<!'  ^1  *U:,).    NuthliiK  (.-an  be  more  vivid  and  iuleceating  than  his  disciuiion  of 

It*  |ray-heade<l  seniors.  *  Betnming  from  pasture. 
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more  or  less  understood,  the  necessary  influeuce  of  the  Welsh 
oil  English  song  along  the  marches  from  Chester  to  the  Bristol 
Channel  has  not  been  sufficiently  cousidered.  I  believe  that 
this  influence,  when  English  literature  again  arose  after  the 
Conquest,  was  a  very  powerful  one,  but  even  now  its  elements 
must  have  begun  to  work.  Both  English  and  Welsh  were 
singing  folk;  both  chanted  their  battles;  among  both,  the  kings 
and  uobles  had  barda;  and  the  same  kind  of  rewards  —  horses, 
lands,  collars,  and  the  rest  —  were  given  to  the  poets  of  both 
folk.  When  alliances  were  made  between  Welsh  and  English, 
the  poets  of  each  jieople  must  have  met  and  sung  together. 
When  war  was  not  going  on,  intercommunion  of  the  two  peoples 
would  have  been  frequent  along  the  march.  Travelling  singere 
would  cross  the  border  to  and  fro,  going  from  village  to  village, 
from  farm  to  farm.  The  literary  men  of  England,  not  so  very 
long  after  this  time,  corresponded  with  Welsh  kings.  £atd- 
helin  writes  a  letter  to  Geraint  of  Devon,  in  which  he  called 
liim  the  glorious  lord  of  the  western  realm. 

As  to  the  alliances,  they  began  to  be  made  shortly  after  this 
overthrow  of  the  White  Town,  Ceawlin  himself,  its  destroyer, 
WHS  utterly  overthrown  in  691  by  the  Hwiccas  in  alliance  with 
the  Welsh.  The  house  of  ..Ella,  on  the  fall  of  Deira,  took 
refuge,  at  least  so  it  seems  from  Welsh  tradition,  with  the 
King  of  Owynedd,  and  ^thelfrith's  fear  that  this  alliance  of 
the  Deirans  and  tlie  Welsh  would  be  too  much  for  him  in 
Northumbria,  was  the  cause  of  his  desperate  attack  on  Chester 
in  613,'  In  631  Penda  leagued  himself  with  Cadwallon,  King 
of  Gwynedd,  against  Eadwine.  These  instances,  which  might 
be  multiplied,  are  enough ;  they  prove  that  there  must  have 
been  intercommunion  of  the  poetical  work  of  both  peoples. 
Tliis  is  still  plainer  when  we  think  that  in  the  later  wars,  waged 
by  the  West  Saxona  against  the  Britons,  the  Welsh  were  not, 
as  of  old,  exterminated,  but  were  allowed  to  settle  down  after 
conquest  among  the  English,  and  were  acknowledged  as  citizens, 
as  living  under  the  king's  peace.  "They  could  hold,"  says 
Freeman,  "landed  property,  their  blood  had  its  price,  their 
oath  its  ascertained  value." 

Welsh  settlers  then,  we  may  be  sure,  brought  with  them 
Welsh  poetry.     Even  the  unsubdued  Welsh,  during  times  of 

f^ace,  lived  with  the  English  in  much  the  same  way  as  the 
nglish  and  Scots  of  the  Borderland  lived  with  one  another 
— in  the  constant  association  of  raiding  and  fighting,  but  at 
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tlic  Eame  time  with  au  occasional  interchange  of  mirth,  of 
BiDgiug,  and  now  and  then,  it  may  be,  of  intermarriage.  As 
time  went  on,  this  literary  intercommunion  would  increase 
till  the  prohibition  of  the  Welsh  crossing  the  border  was 
I'Tifotced.  In  fact  all  along  the  marches  from  Chester  to  the 
BmUil  Channel,  and  along  the  eastern  border  of  West  Wales, 
Ihere  was  enough  motion  to  ^nd  fro  of  the  life  of  both  jjeoples 
to  produce  so  much  communion  between  their  poetry  as  would 
litiae  from  the  singers  of  one  I;^ople  hearing  the  singers  of  the 
olhet.  The  English  influence  on  the  Welsh  is  inappreciable  j 
Init  the  Welsh  poetry,  being  of  a.  higher  imaginative  type, 
*ould  be  certain  to  influence  the  English  poetry.  It  is  not 
iDimportant  even  at  this  early  time  to  notice  that  the  first 
English  poem  of  literary  quality  after  the  Conquest  was  made 
by  layamon,  whose  home  was  at  Areley,  in  Shropshire,  and 
TboKe  subject  was  British  ;  that  the  "Pearl,"  the  loveliest  of 
Uidille  English  poems,  was  probably  written  in  Lancashire, 
"nd  is  full  of  Celtic  colour ;  and  that  the  first  English  lyrics 
—  like  "  Sumer  is  yeomen  in  "  —  were,  I  believe,  bom  upon 
tile  Welsh  border  of  Mercia. 

These  things  being  said,  there  remains  nothing  more  to  be 
iwfully  written  in  this  place  concerning  the  interests  of  Eng- 
lish literature  in  Southern  England.  It  is  true  that  with  the 
*frival  of  Augustine,  Boman  literature  entered  Kent  with 
Christianity.  But  it  was  not  English,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
ypar  669-671  that  even  Latin  learning  took  root  in  Canterbury 
^  spread  over  the  West  Saion  reatai.  The  history  of  that 
belongs  to  another  chapter. 

We  turn  now  to  the  Angles  and  their  conquest  of  Middle 
Still  Northern  England,  and  touch  on  the  few  points  which  in 
tbpir  wars  are  linked  to  literature,  and  as  we  have  carried 
Anthem  England  up  to  670,  so  we  carry  this  Engle  history  up 
|o  the  same  date.  It  is  perhaps  necessary  to  apologise  for 
"itfodncing  an  historical  sketch  into  a  history  of  literature, 
f"it  it  is  better,  I  think,  that  my  readers  should  have  some 
"aage  of  the  divisions  of  England  in  their  mind's  eye,  and 
''specially  understand  the  original,  certainly  the  literary, 
spMtDess — even  though  they  were  at  root  one  people — of 
"16  Northumbrians  and  West  Saxons.  Moreover  a  great 
nunlier  of  the  right  answers  to  literary  problems  depends  on 
">«  history  and  geographieal  distribution  of  the  peoples  among 
"horn  the  literature  in  question  arises,  and  even  minor  matters 
Wsiiie  issues  of  history  enable  U3  to  guess  with  a  greater 
probubility  the  causes  of  literary  movements.     For  example, 
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the  persistency  of  York  as  a  city,  and  tlie  lung  continuaaM 
of  heathendom  in  Mereia —  which  beloug  to  the  story  of  the 
conquests  of  the  Angles,  have  a  reiuotf  but  distinct  bearing 
upon  the  English  literature  in  ]Sortbunibria.' 

The  Angles,  then,  the  third  tribe  of  the  English  on  de 
Continent,  were  the  last  to  leave  for  the  shores  of  Britain. 
When  they  started  we  do  not  know,  but  it  was  probably  early 
in  the  sisth  century.  Ship  followed  ship,  during  a  period  o£ 
years,  for  the  shores  of  our  island,  till  the  whole  of  the  Anglos 
had  left  their  original  coTintry.  In  that  they  were  different 
from  the  two  other  English  tribes.  The  greater  part  of  the 
Jutes  remained  behind  in  the  fifth  century,  and,  mingled  up 
with  the  Danes,  came  afterwards  with  them  to  England,  As 
to  the  Saxons,  it  was  only  their  overflow  tliat  entered  BritjlD- 
But  when  the  emigration  of  the  Angles  was  over,  their  natiw 
land  was  left  uninhabited.  Their  exodus  was  like  that  of  the 
Israelites  from  Egypt.  The  women  and  children  came  awajl 
the  implements  of  farm  and  household  were  carried  with  tbeo, 
their  cattle  also  and  their  slaves.  Not  a  hoof  was  left  behind. 
The  Chronicle  says :  "  From  Angle,  which  has  ever  linee  t* 
mained  a  waste,  between  the  Jutes  and  Saxons,  eanie  the  men 
of  East  Anglia,  Middle  Anglia,  Mereia,  and  all  Kortliiuubrii, 
and  Baeda  bears  the  same  testimony.  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  this  unity  of  the  Anglos  had  something  to  do  with  the  ri« 
of  vernacular  literature  in  the  north  rather  than  in  the  soutd 
of  England. 

Those  nearest  the  seaboard  left  first,  and  they  descended  on 
the  "last  uuconquered  remnant  of  the  Saxon  shore" — ^ 
line  of  coast  between  the  Orwell  and  the  Wash.  These,  whffl 
they  settled,  called  themselves  the  North  folk  and  the  Sonth 
folk,  and  were  probably  two  distinct  bands  from  different  part* 
of  Engle.  The  country  they  seized  came  to  be  called  Ea** 
Anglia.  Part  of  them,  or  a  new  band,  pushed  northward  along 
the  coast  to  the  Fens  about  the  Wash,  then  northward  fl^ 
east  of  the  Wolds,  as  far  aa  the  Humber,  and  these  were  oallw 
the  Gyrwas,  and  the  Lindiswara.  Another  expedition  of  the 
Angles,  finding  the  coast  of  our  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  and  Liundn 
occupied,  landed  on  the  flat  of  Holdemess  and  fought  nDw 
nearly  the  whole  of  our  East  Riding  was  in  their  hands- 
Pressing  still  farther  through  a  fertile  land,  studded  with  villfl* 


of  inliie  inty  wrong  tlisse  honuumil  m 


and  rich  with  cattle,  they  stormed  York,  marched  on  to  Aid- 
borough,  and  were  then  stopjjed  in  their  westward  process  by 
the  great  for«st  of  Elmet.  But  tliey  won  the  coast  as  far  as 
the  Ttjes,  This  was  the  land  of  Deirn,  and  the  whole  British 
population  were  driven  out  of  it  to  die  in  the  woods  and  in  the 
caves  of  the  rocks  in  utter  misery  and  starvation.  The  great 
Roman  towns  were  sacked  and  ruined.  The  rich  villas  of  the 
meadows  of  the  Derwent  were  burnt  to  the  ground.  It  was 
like  the  passage  of  the  Ghimaera  over  the  hamlets  of  Lynia. 
Nevertheless,  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  latPr,  the  centre  of 
European  learning  was  at  York,  and  the  doseendanta  of  these 
ravishing  and  burning  warriors  civilised  the  coast  and  filled 
the  river  valleys  with  monasteries  in  which  were  born,  cradled, 
and  nurtured  the  arts  and  sciences  of  Northern  and  Midland 
Eijgtaud.  It  may  be  that  York,  the  "  city  of  the  Cieaara,"  was 
iiiit  so  absolutely  ruined  as  the  rest.  It  was  almost  too  big  to 
ruin.  At  any  rate  it  did  not  long  remain  a  desolation.  Early 
in  the  seventh  century  it  was  again  a  city,  and  a  royal  city, 
^he  capital  of  Eadwine.  If  it  be  possible  that  any  of  the 
IRomau  learning  was  preserved  during  a  milder  conquest,  the 
:^act  would  be  another  reason  for  the  quicker  rise  and  longer 
^nntinuance  of  English  literature  in  Northumbria.  Big  towns 
«J)erish  and  preserve  literature.  Even  when  the  Danes  came 
■fco  York,  they  came  more  to  settle  than  to  destroy,  and  what- 
ever literature  was  saved  in  Northumbria  from  the  Danish 
iiorror  was  saved  at  York. 

While  Deira  was  being  made,  another  band  of  Angles  had 
entered  the  broad  estuary  of  the  Forth,  and  landing  on  its 
lutbem  bank  —  where  they  may  have  heard  of  their  Frisian 
Jntish  cousins,  whom  a  certain  tradition  brings  there  long 
fore  this  time  —  fought  their  way  westward  as  far  as  the 
ituie  site  of  Edinburgh,  and  turning  round  it,  marched  still 
Westward  as  far  as  the  valley  of  the  Clyde,  and  southward  till 
they  reached  the  Tweed.  After  this  the  Angles  drove  their 
way  sonthward,  across  the  Tweed,  and  it  is  here  tiiat  we  come 
UD  the  first  known  date  in  their  conquests.  Ida,  whom  his 
foes  called  the  Flame-bearer,  began  to  rule  in  547,  and  during 
the  twelve  years  of  his  reign  made  his  way  into  our  North- 
umberland, seized  on  the  basaltic  rock  of  Bamborough  seated 
like  a  couchant  lion  on  that  stormy  shore,  enclosed  it  with  a 
hedge  and  then  a  wall  j  and  from  that  fortress  he  and  his 
descendants  won  the  land  westward  to  Cumberland  and  south- 
ward to  the  Tees.  When  this  was  accomplished  men  called 
the  country  from  the  Forth  to  the  Tees  and  from  the  edge  of 
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Cumbria  to  the  eastern  coast,  Bemioia.  In  588  BemicU  a 
Deira  became  one  kingdom  under  ^thelric,  and  the  name 
the  whole  from  the  Forth  to  the  Huniber  was  Northiunbr 
This  is  the  kingdom  which  for  reaaona  we  can  only  conjeotu 
became  the  home  of  original  literature  in  England. 

Meanwhile  the  Angles  who  had  settled  down  in  Linco 
shire,  pushed  inland  no  doubt  by  new  arrivals  from  tin 
fatherland,  ]>enetrated  by  the  valley  of  the  Trent  to  the  pla 
where  Nottingham  now  sits  on  the  river  and  then  to  o 
Leicester,  and  the  settlement  of  Middle  England  began.  T 
Gyrwaa  so\tth  of  the  Lindiswara  in  the  Fen  country,  a 
other  Angle  bands  fouglit  their  path  southward  and  westv^ 
and  the  shires  (loosely  speaking)  of  Huntingdon,  Cambrid; 
and  Northampton,  were  ttrst  their  prey  and  then  their  pli 
of  rest.     These  became  the  South  Eugle. 

While  this  was  being  done  the  West  Eiigle,  moving  north 
these  conquests,  passed  through  the  iipper  part  of  the  preat 
shire  of  Nottingham  into  the  Peak  country  of  Derbyshire,  a 
then  wheeling  to  the  south,  and  leaving  the  Middle  Engli 
and  the  South  English  on  their  left,  occupied  the  belt  of  iW 
try  between  the  Middle  English  and  the  South  Engliali 
one  hand,  and  the  borders  of  our  Shropshire  and  Cheshire 
the  other,  going  as  far  south  as  the  forest  of  Arden.  Aft 
wards  since  they  lived  on  the  Marches  nearest  to  the  Well 
they  came  to  be  called  the  Mercians.  These  conquests  f 
iahed  the  work  of  the  Engle  in  central  Britain  in  the  l»tl 
half  of  the  sixth  century. 

There  were  now  seven  little  kingdoms  in  England,  but  soi 
years  later  jEthelfrith,  king  of  Northumbria  (593-615 
joined  all  these  kingdoms  under  his  one  sway,  with  the  etc 
tion  of  K.cnt  then  ruled  by  ^thelberht,  and  I  must  hereaf 
draw  attention  to  this  Northumbrian  glory  as  one  of  the  J 
sible  causes  of  native  literatui-e  being  more  fully  developW 
Northumbria  than  elsewhere  in  England.  He  was  a  migl 
man,  and  having  first  at  Daegsastan  (Dawston  in  Liddesdn 
beaten  so  completely  the  Scots  who  invaded  him,  that  tl 
were  for  a  long  time  forced  into  quiet,  he  went  into  the  We 
country  in  613,  fought  a  tierce  battle  near  Chester,  and  sei 
the  town,  the  surrounding  lands,  and  the  sea-coast  at 
mouth  of  the  Dee. 

This  conquest  of  his  ewi  off  Cumbria  from  North  Wales 
the  battle  at  Deorham  had  cut  off  West  Wales  from  our  So 
Wales.  At  two  points  then  the  English  had  reached  the 
at  Cheater  and  at  our  Bristol,  and  the  Welsh  were  sow  b 
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guilder  into  three  kingdoms,  the  kingilom  of  Devon  and  Com- 
«all,  the  kingdom  of  our  Wales,  ami  the  kingdom  of  Cumbria, 
liikb  extended  from  the  Ribble  to  the  Clyde,  Afterwjirds 
tile  western  frontier  of  Mercia  was  drawn  from  the  mouth  of 
tbe  Vf'ye  to  the  Dee,  and  the  river  Tone  was  made  by  Ine  the 
Iroatier  between  Wessex  and  West  Wales,  but  the  conquest 
WM  now  practically  finished,  and  the  English  settled  down  to 
till  the  lands  they  had  won. 

With  the  Middle  English  and  Mercians  literature  has  up  to 
tbis  date  nothing  to  do,  nor  indeed  has  Nortliumbria  much  to 
do  with  it.  The  only  thing  needful  to  remark  is  that  the  wars 
in  and  about  Northurabria  between  the  Angles  and  the  Britons, 
and  during  the  whole  of  the  period  of  which  we  are  writing, 
*^re,  according  to  Mr,  Skene,  the  source  of  a  number  of  Welsh 
pwms  which  we  have,  much  altered,  in  manuscripts,  the  earli- 
Mt  of  which  are  of  the  twelfth  century ;  and  that  the  Welsh 
ami  English  were  nearer  to  one  another  and  more  mingled  in 
^'ortliumbria  than  they  were  on  the  March  or  on  the  border 
"f  West  Wales.'  We  have  no  trace  of  poetry  among  the 
English  during  the  years  of  the  conquest  of  Northumbria. 
lint  there  are  several  instances  during  the  wars  between  the 
iitlle  of  Chester  in  613  and  the  overthrow  of  Penda  in  G.55 
"liich  prove  that  the  war-song  was  still  going  on. 

The  first  belongs  to  the  battle  between  .^thelfrith  of  North- 
'inibria  and  Raedwald,  King  of  the  East  Angles,  in  617.  A 
ii"e  of  poetry  from  some  old  song  is  quoted  by  the  chroniclers, 
Hciirj'  of  Huntingdon,  Roger  of  Wendover,  and  others  — 

With  the  blood  of  Anglea  Idle'a  stream  was  foul,' 

^ttd  the  description  given  by  Huntingdon,  as  well  as  by  the 
f^st,  induces  us  to  believe  that  they  had  before  them  some  early 
E'lgiish  account  of  the  battle  in  verse,  The  troops  a<lvance 
'ith  fluttering  standards,   bristliag  spears,  —  phrases  which 

'The  WclHb,  it  is  tme,  settled  down  with  the  Eagliah  under  Ine,  and  the 
"^M  mlmire  took  place  when  the  WeHsei  [raatiei  wan  pmibed  on  as  far  as  Ilie 
{"ur;  It  ta  Blao  true  tliat  when  OSa  extended  the  Mercian  frontier  the 
"tiitianrl  the  English  settled  dDnnlngelher  in  the  neir  land  nhich  the  Ent-lieh 
■"1— and  both  these  (acts  are  of  Importance  for  our  literary  history ;  lint  the 
"ratlin  between  Welsh  and  EnKlish  In  the  North  wns  longer  Id  time,  more 
""Jiilele,  and  its  frontier  more  extended  tlinn  It  was  in  Mercta  and  Wessex. 

'tl  is  probable  that  short  historical  records  like  this  in  poetiy,  as  well  as 
°*«n  In  rode  prose  (sQch  as  the  pre-Christian  entries  In  the  Chronki').  were 
*ntlin  down  In  the  mnic  charai'ters  which  came  to  Britain  with  the  English, 
M  *>r«  prtwrved  on  oak.  beerli,  alder,  or  liirch  frames,  perhaps  like  those 
~T"Baidlo  tramM"  Irom  Wales,  which  Dr.  Guest  deacribes  (OrfUiiMt  C*i> 
*"-'  ■'  7.WI). 
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are,  however,  more  Latin  than  English,  ^thelfrith  rushes 
on  the  foe  as  if  he  had  '■  found  a  prey"  In  633  King  Ead- 
wine  was  slain  by  Cadwallon  and  Penda  at  Heathfield,  and 
Henry  of  Huntingdon  repeats  the  same  phrase  —  one  perhape 
of  the  conventional  phrases  of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  —  "The 
plain  of  Hethfeld  reeked  red  from  end  to  end  witli  a  river  of 
the  blood  of  j£theling3 ;  a  place  of  sudden  woeful  slaughter  of 
the  bravest  warriors."  In  634  Oswald,  the  most  Christian  king, 
met  the  forces  of  the  leader  of  the  Britons  at  Denises-bum,  and 
another  fragment  of  an  old  song  tells  us  that  "  the  corses  o£ 
men  of  Cadwallon  choked  the  Dennisbum."  But  Penila  had 
his  way  at  Maserfeld  in  &42,  and  slew  Oswald ;  whence  "  it  is 
said,"  writes  Huntingdon,  "the  plain  of  Maserfeld  was  white 
with  the  bones  of  the  Saints."  At  last,  in  655,  Penda  the 
Strong  was  made  weak  by  Oswiu,  and  the  "  earth  was  wet  with 
his  blood  and  the  ground  splashed  with  his  brains."  The  bat- 
tle was  fought  near  the  river  Winwaed,  which,  swollen  over  its 
banks  with  excessiTe  rain,  destroyed,  as  they  tied  from  the 
field,  more  of  the  heathen  men  than  fell  by  the  sword.  So 
great  was  the  deliverance  (and  we  hear,  as  we  read  of  it,  the 
song  of  another  deliverance  of  the  same  kind  —  "  The  river  of 
Kishon  swept  them  away,  that  ancient  river,  the  river  Kishou  ") 
—  that  it  was  celebrated  in  a.  battle  song  of  which  the  Norman 
chroniclers  retained  three  lines  — 

At  the  WiDwede  was  vengM  the  wdr-desth  of  Anna, 
Tlie  slaughter  o£  kings  —  of  Sigbert,  of  Ecgrice; 
The  death  of  King  Oswald,  Uie  dealb  of  King  Edwin. 

In  658  Cenwealh,  the  West  Saxon  king,  fought  a  great  battle 

at  Pen  in  Dorsetshire  against  the  Welsh,  and  the  account  of 

the  Xorman  chronicler  has  it  in  the  character  of  poetry.     When 

the  fight  was  joined  the  English  yielded,  but  they  feared  flight 

"re  than  death,  and  stood  to  their  arms.     "  Then  weary  grew 

""Felsh,  their  strength  melted  away  like  snow ;  they  fled 

""m  even  to  Pedred.  and  cureless  was  the  wound  given 

e  children  of  Brut."     It  seems  doubtful  if  all  of  these 

in  in  Anglo-Sa^Lon  songs,  esjiecially  the  last,  which 

had  a  Briton  lay  as  its  snurce.     Yet  the  three 

g  the  flight  at  Winwaed  are  enough  to  prove  that 

ironiclers  had  some  English  lays  before  them 

Bred  their  history. 

he  remnants  of  English  literature,  seen,  it  is 
its  of  song,  up  to  670,  which  is  about  the  date 
ISO  poem,  of  Caedmon's  song  of  the  " 
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and  which  U  also  the  date  of  the  true  Iwgintiing  of  Latin  liter- 
ature in  the  ioiith,  at  Canterbury.  A  more  tletailed  account  of 
the  influeuces  which  in  North umbria  preceded  and  iuQuenced 
the  beginning  at  Whitby  of  a  vernacular  poetry,  is  reserved  to 
a  later  chapter.  Meanwhile,  of  what  kind  was  the  life  these 
warriors  and  settlers  lived  ?  What  did  they  tltink  as  they 
went  to  war,  and  as  they  struck  in  battle  ?  How  did  they  feel 
when  they  settled  down  to  agriculture,  when  they  built  their 
homesteads,  and  when  they  drank  together  in  the  hall  ?  What 
kind  was  the  scenery  among  which  they  lived?  What  did 
they  think  and  feel  concerning  the  sea  on  which  they  sailed, 
and  the  storms  which  roared  upon  their  coasts  ?  Have  we  any 
record  in  their  literature  of  these  matters?  Poes  their  litera^ 
ture  disclose  to  us  their  character,  their  emotions,  their 
thoughts  in  war,  at  home,  and  on  the  ocean  ?  These  are  the 
questions  which  the  following  chapters  will  attempt  to  answer. 
Before  they  were  land-dwellers  they  were  warriors,  and  we  will 
begin  with  war. 


CHAFTEK  Tin 


we  h»Te  alrsady  s«n 

i  of  thp  annoai  the^ 

dncf  taBBeoMS,  u>d  beiog  bit 


1  of  death,  contention 
wmmak  bta,  tMMri  uiii  ■JLifciii,  leaeoe  of  tiie  weak,  defence 
flf  the  fciMMk  ari  Ob  iM^  Ite  jase  of  wronen.  the  worship 
■(  tW  ga*^  tflMT  lAw  dM^  w^bhmul  for  socvstors,  romao- 
tMW*a*M*«M««l«riin2Battu3,bnaUBe  nfttaralljr  one  of 
tte  i^mK  aii^ett*  if  SMS.  BvoTtliiiig  pertaining  to  it  vas 
<tefa(4  IB  iaa^BiCn*  AtBL  Tbe  bodT-armoor.  the  wvapof^ 
«Bi  tMt^  tk*  <—<  vcte  rionfied.'  The  war-fimittis.  e»- 
ptaatty  m  tmgOM  <f  tltt  nort^  veiv  garmented  with  leg«nd, 
«Bi  ^afe  iitto  At^  jim;«i  11.111 1  Of  these  Weland  la  tbe 
to|n,hBAiiadaf  bsvbb  mtiitm,  and  afterwards  almost  a  go^ 
iMde^ «S IB  HoHcr.  vbs  ■tlimhiil  by  immortal  creatures, -' 
MBOBg  fte  Xm JtJtB  faf  Ac  abieU-womeD  —  tbe  choosen  of 
Ae  sua — Iff  cnl  and  pood  spirits  among  the  English,  ao^ 
kr  Wyrd  hmdf,  tfe  Bistros  of  tbem  alL  Tbe  meeting  ci 
IM  varriora  ia  S^lt — tbe  wielding  of  the  sword,  the  daitio^ 
•Bd  f— '■'"g  of  oe  speaia,  tbe  shield  wall  as  it  drove  its  v^y 
into  the  bbss  of  the  foe.  Ute  shower  of  arrows,  the  challene^^ 
of  tbe  waniocs  as  tbej  f  oogfat.  the  crashing  and  shouting,  Oifi 
way  tbe  anKKir  behaved  under  the  blows,  were  one  and  ftU 
adorned  with  oietaphor :  and  every  poet,  while  using  tbe  ternij^ 
that  had  become  conventional  and  which  the  guests  in  thehaW 
expected,  strove  b>  add  something  of  his  own,  or  to  express  jO 
a  new  fashion  the  well-known  li>rma  of  description.  TheDi 
artmud  the  battle,  and  following  it.  like  minor  beings  of  f**'^ 
and  slaughWr,  were  the  birds  and  beasts  that  prey  upon  tbi^ 
slain  —  the  eagles  of  the  woods  and  of  the  sea,  the  kit*  ifd 
the  hawk  of  the  rocks,  the  raven,  the  carrion  crow,  the  ffol" 
ill  fox.  These,  screaming,  croaking,  howling,  avS 
lao  *^ 
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tiie  "horrid  song"  of  death,  and  ■Uieir  omens  often  foretold 
tlii;  issue  of  the  fight. 

An  English  warrior  went  into  battle  with  a  boar-orest^d 
lii-iDiet,  and  a  round  linden  shield,  with  a  byrnie  of  ring  mail 
(nr  in  the  case  of  the  poorer  sort  a.  cloth  or  leather  coat,  often 
m'eredwith  flakes  of  iron  or  horn),  with  two  javelins  or  a 
single  aahen  spear  some  eight  or  ten  feet  long,  with  a  long 
tvMdged  sword  naked  or  held  in  an  ornamental  scabbard  and 
a  ^;it  knob  at  the  bead  of  the  hil  t.  In  his  belt  was  a  short, 
lif'arT,  one-edged  sword,  or  rather  a  long  knife,  called  the  seax, 
"hicli  was  used  for  close  quarters  and  for  finishing  a  foe. 
BpoTulf  rips  asunder  the  dragon  with  it,  and  Grendel's  mother 
iwa  it  on  Beowulf  in  the  struggle  when  he  lies  on  the  sand  of 
llie  favem.  Some  carried  great  axes,  very  heavy  and  loug- 
iLiniUed;  and  the  javelin,  and  bow  with  broad-headed  arrows, 
fspet-ially  among  the  thralls,  were  frequent  weapons. 

In  the  Crafls  of  Men  we  see  the  Smith  at  work  on  this 
iimoor:  — 

One,  a  clever  Bmith        may  for  use  in  war, 
For  the  weapons'  onset,'        man;  (arms)  make  read; 
When  he  forges  last       for  the  fighting  of  the  warriura 
Eitlier  helm  or  bip-seaz,         or  the  hnmesa  of  the  battle, 
Or  Uie  Bword  eheer-ahining,        or  the  circle  of  Die  nhielil 
For  to  fix  it  flnnlj,        'gainat  the  fifing  of  the  apt-ar. 

Cr(V?(f.  1.  01. 

^'  times  an  iron-bound  club  was  carried,  but  the  sword  was 
tile  special  weapon  of  all  the  nobler  sort.  It  was  also  the 
"obleatof  all  the  pieces  of  armour,  and  it  was  fame  for  a  smith 
tohsve  forged  one  that  would  last,  because  of  its  fine  temper, 
'fOm  generation  to  generation.  If  its  maker  was  not  known, 
Mj  it  was  of  the  finest  quality,  its  origin  was  referred  to  the 
^Ti-s,  the  dwarfs,  or  the  giants.  Magio  runes  were  engraved 
^  tie  blade  by  the  smith,  it  was  damasked,  spells  were  mut- 
'^W over  it;  it  seems  sometimes  to  have  been  dipped,  wlien 
^i  liot,  in  blood,  or  in  a  broth  of  poison-twigs.  The  hilt  was 
'■'Wight  with  wires  of  gold,  silver,  or  iron,  interwoven  like 
*rii|iii)g  snakes.  Sometimes  a  blood-painted  serpent,  as  in  tbe 
''^landic  lay  of  Helgi  and  Swava,  lay  above  the  edges  or  on 
t''^  ridge  of  the  sword,  whirling  its  tail  round  the  hilt.  Such 
*  '»onl  received  a  name  of  its  own,  and  had,  as  it  were,  a  living 
'piiit  in  it  that  sorrowed  and  rejoiced. 
8ifords  of  this  kind  are  named  in  Beoteulf;   "  bard-edged 

>  I  hkv«  tnuiBlal«(l  leaepentracu,  not  teaepentraege. 
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and  wonderful,  damascened,  and  adorned  with  jewels,'*  — 
Hruating,  Naegliag,  and  the  aword  of  the  cave,  —  but  of  all 
these  enough  has  been  said.  We  touch  on  the  proper  litera- 
ture of  the  sword  in  one  of  the  Riddles  of  t'ynewulf,  where 
it  is  finely  personified.  Cynewulf  conceives  it  as  itself  a 
warrior,  wrapped  in  its  scabbard  as  in  a  coat  of  mall ;  going, 
like  a  hero,  into  the  battle ;  hen-ing  a  path  for  its  lord  into 
the  ranks  of  the  foe ;  praised  in  the  ball  by  kings  for  its 
great  deeds;  and  strangest  of  all,  and  most  poetical  (unless 
Prehn  be  wrong,  from  whom  I  take  this  explanation),'  mourn- 
ing when  the  battle  is  over,  for  its  childless  desolation,  for 
the  times  when  it  was  innocent  of  wars,  for  the  anger  with 
which  the  women  treat  it  as  the  slaughterer  of  men.  The 
power  with  which  Cynewulf  enters  into  the  life  of  the  things 
he  treats  of  can  scarcely  go  further,  but  this  is  not  apart 
from  Teutonic  thought,  which  conceived  a  living  being  in  the 
Bword.'    Here  is  the  riddle.     The  Sword  speaks :  — 


I'm  ft  wondioos  wigtit        for  the  warstrife  shapen ; 

By  my  lord  beloved,        loTClily  adorned : 

Hanj  ooloored  is  my  corslet,         aad  a  claeping  wire 

Glin«iB  round  tbe  gem  of  Uealli        whjcb  my  Wielder  gave  to 

He  who  whiles  dolh  ur^  me,         wide-wandtrer  that  I  am. 

With  tiiiuself  to  conqucsL 

llien  I  carry  treagarB, 
Gold  above  the  ganbs,        through  the  jittering  day  j 
1  of  smiths  the  handiwork  I        OUea  do  I  quell 
Breatbing  men  with  battle  edges  I        Me  bedecks  a  king 
With  his  hoard  and  silver;        honoure  me  in  hall, 
Dolh  withhold  no  word  of  praise  1         Ot  my  ways  he  boaata 
'Fore  the  many  heroes,        where  the  mead  ttiey  drink. 
In  restraint  he  lulls  me,        then  be  leis  me  loose  again, 
Far  and  wide  lo  rush  along ;       me  the  weary  with  wayfaringa, 
Me  the  stout  in  battle.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Ranging  largely,  Tm  a  foe. 
Cursed  of  all  weapons.  Uiddle,  zzL 


1 


He  is  cursed  of  them,  for  he  breaks  through  armour  and 
beats  down  the  spear  and  axe,  but  he  pays  the  penalty.  *'  No 
son  have  I,"  so  mourns  the  Sword,  "  who  shall  avenge  me  j  " 
his  fate  is,  if  he  shape  the  work  of  war,  never  to  have  a  bride, 
and  the  woman,  whose  joy  he  has  lessened  (by  slaying  her 

I  ComjmHtion  und  Qurlhn  drr  RStust  it*  Eittirhvxha,  to  which,  both  io 
the  trauslaUon  and  eipUnation  ot  the  Siddlf^,  I  am  thronehont  indebted. 

»  EuseliiuB  Ealcthelm,  anil  Talwine  hare  all  written  nddles  on  the  sword. 
Cynewnll  lias  most  followwl  the  first  \  but  Cynewnlt  adds  all  the  Imaginative 
work.  It  is  he  alone  who  renr^senta  Ihe  sword  as  a  warrior,  weanng  anaour 
of  his  own  showing  his  lord  the  way  thronuh  ibe  battle,  anil  when  the  war 
la  over,  mooniing  lOte  a  shattered  veteran  over  hia  lonely  lature. 


I 


lover  ?),  speaks  to  hiin  words  ot  reviling,  strikes  him  with  her  I 
bunds.  Hud  sings  to  hiia  an  evil  song.  "  I  take  no  heed,"  she  ■ 
cries,  "  of  the  battle." 

Another  portion  of  the  sword  is  also  described,  when  Cyne- 
ffolf,  making  a  riddle  on  the  scabbard,  tells  of  its  fourfold 
wood  J  and  then,  in  hia  fancy,  likens  the  sword-hUt  to  the 
Cross  of  Christ  that  overthrew  the  gates  of  Hell,  and  to  the 
grallows  tree  on  which  the  Outlaw  is  hung. 

In  tbe  hall  I  saw,       where  the  heroes  drink. 
Bonie  above  the  floor,         four,  in  kind,  of  things :  — 
Wondrous  wood-lree,       woven  gcrfd, 
Treasnre  akilful- wrought,         and  of  silver  part ;  — 
Image  of  his  Cross       who  of  it  for  us  to  Heaven 
lifted  up  a  ladder,         ere  he  of  Hell's  dwellers 
Broke  the  burg  utunder.        Of  thin  beam  can  I 
"■*'■'       "'  '  tel!  the  ancestry  — 

and  the  yew,  the  hard  tree. 

To  the  JEthelinRs 
One  th«  name  they  had  — 

Kiddle  Ivi. 


Easily,  before  the  earls, 
There  was  yellow  holly. 
And  the  oak  and  maple. 
All  of  them  were  useful. 
"  Wolf-head's  tree." 


TT'Iie  English  Shield  was  circular,  with  a  polished  or  gilded 
Ixifcss  of  metal,  under  which  lay  the  aperture  for  the  hand. 
I^fiMitd  sceal  on  icylde — faest  Jingra  gebeorh  ("a  boss  shall  be 
oxi  the  shield,  firm  refuge  for  fingers  "),  The  woodwork  was 
of  yellow  linden,  covered  with  the  skins  of  wild  animals,  fixed 
tc»  the  linden-board  with  studs,  and  strengthened  with  circular 
o«-  intersected  bands  of  iron,  gilt  or  painted;  and  there  may 
hEa.'ve  been  sometimes  nailed  on  it  tlie  figure  of  a  boar  or  the 
K*cred  animal  of  the  family.  Our  nearest  likeness  to  it  is  the 
H-ighland  targe  — 

There's  broM  on  the  target  of  barkened  bull-hide. 

There's  steel  in  the  scabbard  that  dandles  beside ; 

Tbe  brass  shall  be  burnished,  the  Mevl  shall  flash  free. 

At  a  toss  of  the  bonnet  of  bonny  Dundee. 

I'he  shield  is  also  personified  by  Cynewulf  j  but  as  its  work 
"*  the  battle  ia  to  bear  strokes  rather  than  to  give  them,  it 
'^tfOiplains  more  than  the  sword.  It  is  "sick  of  battles,  no 
phjaician  can  heal  its  wounds,  always  it  must  endure  the 
o-eadly  strokes  of  swords."  As  we  read,  we  feel  the  spirit 
speakmg  in  the  shield,  and  are  even  touched  with  pity,'  so 
'■sll  does  Cynewulf  do  this  work  — 

, 'The  contrary  view  is  Kiven  In  the  parallel  riddle  by  Ealdhehn.     There, 
uie  sliield  is  a  soldier  proud  o(  bU  wounds  — 

BuKlpll  In  bBlio  cVuiJeili  uulner.  mUoit 


d 
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I  am  all  alone.        with  the  iron  wounded, 
With  tjie  BWord  alnahed  into,        eick  of  work  of  battle, 
Of  tbe  edges  weary.         Oft  I  aee  the  slaughter. 
Oft  the  Berceful  Hghting.        0£  no  comfort  ween  I,  — 
So  that,  ia  the  battle-brattling,         help  maj  bring  itself  t 
Ere  I,  with  the  warriors,       have  been  utterly  fordone. 
But  the  heritage  of  hammers'         hews  adown  at  me. 
Stark  of  edges,  s  worded -sharp,         of  the  smiths  the  handiwork, 
Oa  ine  biting  in  the  burgs  I         Worse  the  bsttle  is 
I  must  hear  (or  ever  t        Not  one  of  the  Leechkin, 
In  the  folk-stead,         could  I  find  out. 

Who  with  herbs  he  has        then  should  heal  me  of  my  wound  I 
But  the  notching  on  my  edges         more  and  more  become*  I'lji' 

Through  the  deadly  strokes  of  awords.        In  the  daylight,  in  the  EsJItf*^ 
Riddle     -w^- 

The  same  self-pity  for  its  hard  fate,  which  we  find  here  ii»  *['^ 
shield,  is  also  found  in  the  riddle  on  the  head-piece  of  *''|* 
Helmet.  Like  the  Antlers  of  the  st^,  in  the  88th  riddle* '' 
complains  of  the  bitter  weather. 

Wretchedness  I  bear  ;  j 

Wlieresoe'er  he  carries  me,        he  who  clasps  the  spear  1  ^^fl 

On  me,  slill  upstanding,         smite  the  streams  (of  rain) ;  ^^H 

Bail,  the  hard  grain  (belma  mc),         and  the  hoar-frost  covers  ma  ^^^| 
And  the  (flying}  snow  (in  Bakes)        falls  oU  over  me.  r^H 

Riddle  iKix.  i-l<^ 

In  the  same  way  the  Spear  (E.  Ixsii.)  mouina  that  it  '^ff 
taken  away  from  the  field  (as  a  sapling  of  the  forest  laa*^/ 
where  earth  and  heaven  nourished  it;  that  its  nature  has  be^" 
changed,  and  forced  to  bow  to  the  will  of  a  murderer.  Yet,  ^ 
it  learns  to  know  its  master  better,  it  sees  that  he  is  no  mtf" 
derer,  but  one  who  will  fulfil  a  noble  fame.  Then  the  sp*^ 
changes  its  thought,  and  it  is  proud  of  its  small  neck  and  i^^ 
lovf  sides,  when  the  glow  of  sunlight  glitters  on  its  point,  iii»^ 
the  warrior  bedecks  it  with  joy,  and  bears  it  on  the  war-i'ftti' 
with  a  hand  of  Btreiigth  upoiL  its  shaft,  and  knows  its  ways  i** 
battle.* 


'  That  n-hlob  ii  left  after  the  t: 


r  work  Is  done,  —  ftomera  W<.  t* 


'  Oar  is  the  nauHl  vord  for  "  apear " —  (gar-Dene— spear  Donee).  (K 
was  the  JaveUn  armed  with  two  of  whii^h  the  warrior  went  Into  batll*,HO 
which  he  threw  over  the  "  shield-wall."  It  was  barbed,  hut  the  other,  d>*f*' 
like  •  IesI,  without  n  barb,  wiu  called  the  "spare,"  the  bmoe,  eoDCMWl 
which  IB  CynewiiU'a  Ridcllo.  This  was  shod  ou  tho  top  of  the  handlewitk* 
heary  metal  ball  to  give  It  welghi.  jnst  as  the  sword  was.  There  an  ethtf 
names  tor  the  weapon.  "  Frama"  is  tlie  javplio  whii'h,  in  the  battle  ot  Mil- 
Jon,  is  whirlwl  Ihrough  the  nei'k  nt  n  o-arrior.  "  WnfUtmn"  is  the  dewh 
shaft  or  stake  of  the  spear,  and  iwetry  uses  11  for  the  spear  iCsvlF.  "  flnrofi 
laadatt,atid"i(<iro5acj»'"  Bnaahenspear;  urd ia  the  spenr  point.  The ihaflt 
Of  kQ  Ihete  weapons  were  of  ash,  and  the  poets  (nme  to  «tU  the  spears  "  uhM,' 
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In  the  same  way  the  Batterujg  Ram  wails  for  its  liappy  life 
ae  a  tree  iu  the  forest,  and  for  all  it  suffered  wlifn  it  was  wrought 
by  the  haiiiis  of  man;  yet  at  the  end,  like  the  spear,  it  boasta 
itself  of  its  deeds  of  war,  of  the  breach  it  has  made  for  the 
battle-guest  to  follow,  of  the  plunder  which  they  take  together. 

I  beheld  a  tree  in  woodland,         tinering  on  higb, 

kBraiichftd  brillliuitly  ;        atid  its  bole  abode  in  jny. 
Wood  that  waxed  eaeh  day  1         Wal*r  and  the  Earth 
F»d  it  faithfully,         till  far  gone  in  days, 
To  another  sUle  it  came,        a  moat  unhappy  state. 
Deeply  was  it  down-«tabbed,         damb  waa  it  i[i  bonds, 
O'er  ita  woiuida  enwreathed,         and  with  woful  trapping! 
In  the  front  'tWM  fretted.         For  another  false  one, 
For  anolLer  baule  gueat,        through  the  bimtlng  of  its  head, 
Does  it  ope  the  way.        Oft  do  these  together 

»        Ravage  ragingly  the  treasure.        Faat  and  restleait '  then 
Was  ita  follower  to  follow,        when  the  first  hod  cleft  its  pnth  1 
None  into  the  narrow  strait        now  would  dare  to  venture. 
Riddle  lir. 

There  is  a  very  different  tone  in  the  riddle  that  represents 
tiaeBow.  The  perBonifieatlon  is  just  as  virid,  but  where  the 
^3nield  mourns,  the  bow  exults.  His  force  as  a  warrior,  his 
^Xaughter  of  the  foe,  the  deadly  poison  of  his  shafts  are  sung 
"*^"  ith  a  sav^e  joy. 

A.  G.  0.  F.  Is  ray  name,        turned  the  other  way ; 
And  a  night  well  wrought  am  I,         for  the  wnreushnpen  — 
If  it  hap  I  bend  myaelf,         and  from  out  my  boaoin  fareth 
Venomons  an  (adder)  sting —        then  I'm  all  on  Sre 
Par  from  me  to  drive  away        a  very  death  to  life. 
Whenaoe'er  my  master,       who  haa  made  me  for  that  woe, 
Lets  aloose  my  limbs,        I  am  longer  than  before, 

■      Till  I  spit  out  from  me,        with  death-sorrow  blended, 
Tlkat  all-baleful  poison        that  I  erst  uplook. 
Nor  shall  any  of  the  men        eaRlly  escape, 
Not  a  warrior  of  them  all,        from  what  1  then  outcry  1 

.  .  .  Then  a  drink  of  death  he  buys  — 
(Brimming)  sure  the  beaker        that  he  buj8  witli  life  t  ^ 
If  I  am  unlwuiiden,         I  ol>cy  no  man ; 
Only  when  wlili  skill  I'm  etmng —       Say  what  is  my  name  1 

»  Riddle  xxir. 

Two  other  riddles  belong  to  war  —  one  on  the  Coat  of  mail, 
B  other  on  the  Horn.    The  first  brings  the  iron  from  which 

*Mid  the  warriora  who  bore  them  the  "asb-ljearers"  (Genetit  2CH1).  Hrothgar 
««ys  that  be  has  guarded  his  folk  [or  fifty  years  with  ashix  and  edges,  with 
speiirand  sword. —  BeoKulf  ITl'A. 

1  RaKinjily  >■  moat  rapidly ;  reatleB.i  ^  nnwearied.  E^dhelm  hoa  a  riddle  on 
)B  Battering  Bam  whioli  Cyuawull  bad  before  him. 
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As  nags  u«  wrought  out  of  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  out  of 
■Mdow-und,  just  as  Ealdhelm,  from  w' 
e  liddle  is  taken,  says  of  his  mail-shiit  - 


tbe  4e»j  aMdow-liuid,  just  as  Ealdhelm,  from  whom  the  sub- 
'  DkoCdien 


Roacidft  me  gettait  gelido  de  viscere  lellns,  ^^M 

Non  sum  setigero  lanorum  Tellere  facia,  ^^M 

Lidk  nulla  u^unt,  nee  gurula  QIa resnltaut :  ^a 

|ihnst6  irhich  Cjuewulf  expands  into  poetry.  But  the  most 
KBsrksble  liue  is  that  in  which,  with  a  sudden  return  to  pagan 
^t,  he  makes  the  mail-shirt  say  i  "Me  the  snakes  wove 
ugh  the  crafts  of  Wyrds  "  —  a  line  which  take^  us  into 
t  of  ancient  heathendom,  but  which  returns  in  the  next 
J  i«al  worms  of  which  he,  with  Ealdhelm,  speaks,  "Nee 
k  Seres  teiunt  lanugine  v 


He  Ihf  well-wet  meadow,         wonderful!;  &oetj, 

Oiit  of  iu  inside,         in  old  lime  brought  lorlh  — 

Of  uiyaeU  t  wot  not        as  enwrougbt  of  wooly  fleeces. 

Nor  of  liaira  Utrough  bigh-crafl        of  mj  heart  a-thinking. 

I  have  no  enwoven  woof,       nor  a  warp  bave  I, 

Nor  resuunda  a  thread  of  mine,       ihrougli  the  smiting  of  the  loon^' 

Nor  Uie  Hhultle  shooi«  through  me,        Btnging  (aa  it  goes). 

Nor  Rhall  ere  the  wearer's  beam  '        smite  from  anywhere  (on  r 

Me  the  Worms  did  not  weave        through  Ihe  crafts  of  Wyris, 

"liiotie  who  plorioualy  '  the  golden,        tiodiike  web  bedeck. 

Yet  before  the  Fi|i;hters,       far  along  the  Earth, 

Uany  a  man  dotb  name  me —        "marvellous  deligbtful  Weed.' 

Hiddle  ihtL 


I 


The  riddle  on  the  Horn  which  begins  the  life  of  the  thing 
from  the  bull,  the  "weaponed  warrior"  of  the  test,  is  even 
more  vigorous  than  that  on  the  war-shirt,  and  describes  the 
doings  and  uses  of  the  horn  in  war  and  peace.  ^ 


I  The  word  Is  am,  which  Qrein  Iranslaies  as  a  "  wcavpr's  be«m,"  bat  Bos- 
worth  and  Toiler,  "  the  reed  or  slaf  of  the  weaver's  loom.'' 

>  "  With  fulornmenu." 

■  At  Booty  Grange,  la  Derbyshire,  an  Anglo-Saxon  harrow,  opened  in  1818. 
MDIalneil  a  coat  of  mall.  "  The  iron  chain  work  mnsisLS  of  a  large  number 
of  links  ot  two  kinds,  atlacheil  lo  each  other  by  small  rings  halt  an  inch  in 
diameter;  ooe  kind  dat  and  loienge-shaped  al>out  an  Ideb  and  a  half  long,  the 
Otheraail  of  one  kind,  bntof  different  lengths,  vaiying  from  (ourlatt-n  inches. 
Ttiey  are  llmpIy  lengths  of  square  rod  Iron  with  perforated  ends  throueh  which 

Ethe  rings  connecting  Iheiu  with  the  dlnmoDd-abaped  llnlu:  they  all  show 
mpresaloD  oF  cloth  over  a  considerable  part  of  the  sorface." —  Grave  Mounilt, 
tt,  p.  2M. 
Thii  seems  to  have  been  an  ordinary  luail-ehlrt,  roughly  made ;  but  there 
^rare  others,  worn  by  the  great  leaders,  and  forged  of  as  delloate  UnkB  as  that 
irhioh  Harry  Wynd  sold  to  Conachar's  foster-brother. 


I 
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With  the  work  of  waving  gyres!         Warriors  souietimes  kisg  me ; 
Komelimes  1  to  strife  of  battle,         Bumoion  nith  my  calling 
Willing  war-compaiiiona  1       Whiles,  the  horse  doth  carry 
Me  the  march-patba  over,        or  the  oeean-atallioQ 
Fares  the  fliKxls  with  me.        flashing  in  my  jewela — . 
Often  times  a  bower-maiden,        all  bedecked  with  annlota, 
Fiileth  up  my  bosom;       whiles,  bereft  of  covers,' 
I  most,  hard  and  heaidlesg,         (In  tbe  houses)  lie  1 
Then,  again,  bang  I,        with  auonimeuta  fretud, 
Winsome  on  the  wall        where  the  warriors  driuk. 
Sometimes  the  folk  fighters,       as  a,  fair  thing  ou  warfaring,* 
On  the  back  of  horses  bear  me  ;        then  bedecked  with  jewels 
Sliali  I  puff'  with  wind       from  a  warrior's  breast. 
Then,  again,  to  glee  feasts        I  the  guests  invite 
Haughty  heroes  to  the  wine  —       other  whiles  shall  I 
With  my  shouting  save  from  foes        what  is  stolen  away. 
Make  the  pliuidenug  scather  flee.       Ask  what  is  my  name  1 

Riddle  xv. 

There  is  no  riddle  on  the  helmet,  only  oo  the  Vizor  of  the 
lielm,  but  we  have  many  a  slight  description  of  it  throughout 
ancient  English  poetry.  "  Grinia,"  which  is  the  mask,  the  vizor, 
vas  used  as  a  oame  for  the  whole  helmet  and  included  the  creat, 
when  there  was  a  crest.  The  grinning  face-covering,  the  ear- 
pieces, the  projecting  jut  on  the  crown  of  the  helm  are  fre- 
qui^ntly  alluded  to,  and  were  adorned  with  incised  or  raised 
images  of  the  boar.  A  helmet,  found  at  Beuty  Grange,  "  has  on 
its  crown  an  elliptical  bronze  plate,  supporting  the  figure  of  a 
boar  —  much  corroded,  carved  in  iron,  with  bronze  eyea,  — 
standing  rampant  like  the  crest  of  a  knight."  Such  seems  to 
have  been  the  ornament  of  the  helmets  which  the  thegns  of 
Beowulf  wore  when  they  approached  Heorot.  The  translation 
I  give  of  this  obscure  passage  follows  Professor  Skeat'a  read- 
ing of  the  test. 

O'er  his  glittering  body, 

flre-bajdened,  gold -adorned, 
hold  the  guard  of  life. 

Beoam!/.  L.  303. 

On  HnaePs  funeral  pyre  is  laid  his  helm  —  "a  swine  all 
golden,  a  boar  iron  hard  ! "     When  Beowulf  plunges  into  the 

>  Bordum  I  do  not  lake  to  be  "on  the  tables,"  bnt  b 
robbed  of  my  covers,  of  the  roond  (ops.  like  shields,  whii:b 
drinking  ham.  and  were,  liecanse  they  were  adorned  wil 
flgures,  wrenched  away  by  the  plunderers. 

'  Uterally.  "a  fair  war-ornament."  I  have  Iranslaled  it  as  above,  bocanse 
I  want  lo  KivB,  In  this  place,  the  force  of  "  fyrd."  which  is  tlie  militia;  and 
here.  1  think,  the  levy  en  miwic  of  the  ponulatlon  for  a  war-eipedition  —  the 
born  ia  part  of  the  war-material,  part  of  the  ornamented  thin^  used  in  tho 

■  fiieelffanlsliterally"  to  swallow,  drink  In." 


4 


ordum  behly^d  — 
shut  down  on  the 
h  jewels  and  gold 
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sea  he  sets  his  bright  helmet  on,  adoraed  with  jewels,  circled 
round  with  a  cliieftaiu's  chains,'  which  a,  weapon-smith  in  duys 
of  old  had  wrought  and  wondrously  forged,  beset  with  sv'mt 
likenesses  (here  the  boars  seemed  to  be  small,  and  fastened  on 
like  nails  on  the  cheek-plates),  "  so  that  never  after  brand  nor 
swords  of  battle  should  bite  into  it."  Lastly,  when  Beowulf  is 
telling  hia  story  to  Hygelac,  he  bids  be  brought  into  the  hall 
the  "  Boar  head  sign,  the  battle-steep  helm."  '  Nor  is  it 
only  in  Beoiovlf  we  find  the  boar-helm.  Later  on  it  al^ 
pears  in  Cynewulfs  Elene.  When  Constantine  lies  dreani- 
ing  in  his  tent,  he  wakus  up  "  overcnvered  with  the  boar-sipi," 
with  his  helmet.  When  the  warriors  of  Helena  land  on  the 
shores  of  Greece,  "on  every  earl  was  seen  a  masked-helm,  a 
costly  boar-crest." 

So  were  the  warriors  armed.  They  marched  into  the  fight 
led  by  the  king  and  chiefs,  sometimes  on  foot,  sometimes  ris- 
ing on  horses,  under  their  banners,  their  chain  armour  ringic^, 
their  long  ashen  spears  in  their  hands,  their  swords  by  their 
sides,  and  around  them  their  henchmen,  armed  also  with  sword 
and  spears  and  shield,  in  close  array.  Befoi-e  they  joined 
battle,  the  leader  spoke  to  bis  soldiers,  throwing  up  his  shield 
arm  to  call  their  attention. 

'Fore  the  vanward  of  tUe  warriors       sprang  the  war-host  leader) 
Bold  that  promiHe-bringer  waa,        his  shield-buard  upheavctl. 

ExodUf,  U.  252,  etc. 

Then  the  trumpets  blew,  and  singing  their  war-songs  and 
clashing  their  spears  on  their  shields,'  while  the  horses  staiu]*! 
the  earth,  the  main  body  of  freemen,  wolves   of  the  battlfl 
covered  with  their  "  vaulted  shields,"  making  a  "  shield-burg' 
as  they  went,  a  "  breast-net "  of  men,  marched  forward  and  1^ 
fly  their  javelins  and  arrows  above  the  yellow  linden  shields- 
Then  with  boldness  they 
LetUn  forth  be  flying       sbower-flights  of  darU, 
Adders  of  the  battle,        Krrows  hnrd  of  temper, 
From  the  horn-curved  bows.        nigh  aloud  they  shouted, 
WsrriorH  fierce  in  fighting,        seniliug  forth  their  spears 
Through  the  host  of  hard  ones.  Judith,  1.  £». 

A  passage  in  the  Christ  describes  the  same  beginning  of  the 

battle  — 

1  "  Chains  —  "  Gnid  links  twisted  like  a  coronet.  , 

'  See  Kvcolile,  Saxutu  in  Kitgland,  chupter  on  Heathendom,  and  GrimB* 

Teutonic  Mytholoriy,  chapter  on  FreJT,  for  Che  cotiuectlon  these  aud  oltot 

__._... ,_t  ,. ..._  n ._  ...J  .1..  -joMbu boar  Which  Freyc iMft 
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To  another,  tuck  in  war 
Gives  he  on  the  battle-ground,  when  the  javelin  Hh()w«r 
Sends  the  shooters  Fortli  o'er  the  shelter  of  the  sliield  - — 
Flickering  Bight  of  lurows.  Chrlnl,  1.  ( 


All  these  expressions,  and  many  more,  of  tlie  glitter  and 
rusliing  noise  of  battle  are  comtnou  phrases  of  the  poets  and 
reveal  the  joy  and  glory  our  forefathers  had  in  war.  Cyne- 
wulf  paints  the  advance  of  the  Franks  and  Huns  — 

Then  (in  battle  bjmies)         were  the  men  of  bravery 

For  the  fight  well  fitted;        flickered  then  the  spears, 

And  Ibe  wreathen  ahlns  of  war.         With  war-words  and  shields, 

Heaved  the;  up  Ibeii  liostlng  banner,  Elrae,  1.  22. 

When  Pharaoh's  host  draws  nigh  in  the  Exodus,  this  is  what 
the  Hebrews  see  coming  up  from  the  southways  — 

Then  they  saw, 
Forth  and  forward  faring,         Pharaoh's  war  array, 

t  Gliding  on,  a  grove  of  spears ; '        glittering  the  host*  I 

Fluttered  tbere  tbe  banners,        there  the  folk  the  march  trod. 
Onwards  surgtd  the  war,        strtKlB  the  spears  along, " 
Bllckered  the  broad-Bhields ;        blew  aloud  the  trumpets. 
Exodut,  1.  165. 

Around  the  march,  on  the  battle-field,  after  the  battle,  the 
beasts  and  birds  of  war  collected  —  the  gray  wolf,  the  swart 
raven,  the  dewy -feathered,  horn-nebbed  eagle,  —  choosers,  like 
Valkyrie,  of  the  slain.  The  first,  and  perhaps  the  finest,  asso- 
ciation of  these  war-creatures  is  in  Beoumlf.  It  is  already 
transhited,  but  I  translate  it  again  — 

But  the  raven  wan, 
Eaxer  o'er  the  fated,         oftentimes  shall  speak. 
Tefl  unto  the  earn        how  at  eating  he  had  sped. 
When  he  with  the  wolf        tore  away  Uie  flesh  of  corpses. 

Beowulf,  1.  3024. 

There  ia  nothing  better  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  of  war 
than  tliia  grim  conversation.  The  wolf,  the  raven,  and  the 
eagle  never  become  Christian  in  English  song.  They  are  just 
as  savage  in  the  later  poems  as  they  are  in  Beowulf,  or  in  tlie 
fragment  of  the  Figkt  at  Finnaburg.  When  Pharaoh's  host  is 
on  the  march  they  accompany  it  all  night,  longing  for  the 
slaughter. 

'  0/rrholt  aeaan;  o/erholl'^  "overwood."  A  parnllel  passage  In  Beovulf 
makvs  me  translate  It  a  "grove  of  Bpears"  1  otbvrvise  it  would  be,"acover, 
a  shield." 

'  Oaras  trymrdnn  —  "  the  spears  strengtliened  tlietdselves;  "  "  moved  along 
like  a  wall"  is  perliaiM  tlie  poet's  thouifbt;  or,  ijieari  may  mean  the  spearmea. 


Loud  upsang  the  Raven 
nd  slan^ter-ftfll-         Stride  along  Uie  war  bmt ; 

high  the  hom-bearerB ;         lieralds  o(  the  battle  shomcd ; 
I  tlu  canh  the  HtalHon  ;        and  tb«  boat  asaembleil 

U>  tlw  qiiuT«l  I  Slene,  U.  62.-5f1. 

;  the  battle  is  joined,  and  Cjnewiilf  is  all  pagan  in  his 

Sang  the  trumpets 
tan  Ihe  war  hosta ;        luvwl  the  work  the  raven ; 
?ani        looked  upon  the  march  ; 
Stmt:  the  wolf  uplift4.'d, 
ot  the  boll  1         Rose  the  Terror  of  the  battle  !■ 
H  nuh  of  shields  together,        crush  of  men  together, 
MtAvrinxing  th«re,        and  of  hosts  down-dinging, 
H  they  nrxt  encounteKil        flying  of  the  arrows  1 
EiiUd  folic,        full  of  hale  the  hosiers  grim 
abuwera  of  arrows,       fipears  above  the  yellow  shields ; 
tj  abol  then  ■        snakes  of  battle 

Itu:  BDTge  of  furious  foes,        by  the  strmglh  of  fingers  I 
ihe  stark  in  spirit,        stroke  on  stroke*  they  pressed  along; 
a  the  wall  of  iKiards,        plunged  the  bill  therein : 
the  bold  in  battle  1        There  the  banner  nue  uplifted  ; 
be  eosign  'fore  the  host ;        victory's  song  was  sung. 
there  hia^  javelins,        and  hia  golden  heltu 
iadi  fl^t  I         Till  in  death  the  beatlien, 
fcU!«  EUnt,\.  109. 

(Tc  example  shows  the  birds  of  war  gorged  with  car- 
T  the  battle,  Abraliain  in  the  Genesis  vowing  to  the 
Sodom  that  he  will  nut  take  scat  or  sLilliug  from  btni, 


st?/ 


dRouth]the4th1>ouk 

rnhptrauBlatioli. 

Uancft  -'eagerly."     I  hare  combined  both  rnmi- 

M  in,  became  1  think  Cynewult  tneant  the  Emperor's  ipears 

»  there.  'rb«  Huns  > 
-i-  "Some,  hall  alive.. 
Unkeanevil  witch)," 


where  Petida  fell,  »uJ  ihe  flooded 
1b.iis  and  their  klag.  "Then."  ha 
reioieed;  they  chaMd  the 


•  b«rd  of  0««fu. 

t  nndor  ihe  virtory  ol 

^•toUen  Danube,  the 


wbOe  Ha  iatHe  is  raging.    This  is  the 
1  in  Ge»ttu  of  the  B^ii  between  Abraham  aQd  the 


So  iIkj  T«Af4  togrAer —       I««d  wm  then  the  lances. 
Savage  then  the  ilemhli  i  l»mn  Sadly  sang  (he  wan  fowl. 

WUh  her  teMlM»  dank  wtihd«w,       midn  the  darting  of  the  si 
Btifiag  for  the  antnea.         UaMraed  thai  the  berora. 
In  their  mi^itT  naMcs,       and  their  aMMil  was  fall  of  thon^t. 

Then  was  haid  play  there, 
InieiriBHigme  al  dealh  itartn.         uicUe  cry  of  war '. 
Load  the  OMfa  of  battle  t         With  thvir  hands  the  beiws 
Drew  from  dientha       their  (wtiriaiiDg-Iiilted, 
Dooghty  of  the  edges !  Ofnrni,  I.  1089. 

Again  we  meet  these  be.nsts  when  the  Hebrews  go  forth 
from  Bethulia  at  the  call  of  Juiltth.  "  The  warriors  hurrietl, 
heroes  binder  helm,  and  bore  the  banner  of  victory  forth  at 
the  breaking  of  the  day.  Sounded  then  the  shields,  starkly 
clanging — " 

Then  rejoiced  the  gaunt  beast. 
In  the  wood  the  wolf  ;        and  Ihe  raven  wan . 
Slaughter- greedy  fowl  1        Surely  well  they  knew 
That  the  war  ttiegns  of  the  folk        thonghl  to  win  for  them 
Fill  of  feasting  on  the  fated !       On  their  tmch  flew  fast  Ihe  earn, 
Hanpy  for  his  fodder,         aJ]  his  feathers  dropping  dew ; 
Sallow'  WM  Ills  garment,       and  be  aang  a  battle  la; ; 
Homey-nebbed  he  was.  JadlA,  1. 

We  meet  them  also  on  the  march  and  in  the  battle  in  Cyne- 
wulf's  Elene,  when  Constantine  fights  with  the  Huus. 

Forth  then  fared  the  folk  troop,         and  a  lighting  lay 
Bang  the  Wolf  in  woudlniut,        wailed  a  slaughter-rune  ! ' 

,   Dewy-feathered.         on  the  foes'  track, 

I   Salsed  the  Earn  bis  song.  Elent,  U.  ST-30. 


arkly 

J 


•i-lCarUatan  U  "wlthi 
naka  ctar  atanil  for  "  pit 
1 1  have  repeated  /j/ll ' 


',  reckless."    I  bare  > 


...      ,,  .  transUlioQ. 

Waetruntnemai;  Klcrnlly.  "hidnutthealaughtei^rone."   The  sluogbter- 
iiuwling  ol  the  waive*, 
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Loud  Dpsang  the  Ravm 
i>i*ar1,  and  alau^ier-felL         Strode  alons  the  mr  bnet ; 
BIfw  no  high  the  hora-bearera ;        benJj^  of  the  battle  ahooted ; 
Kum[wd  tho  earth  the  stallion  ;        aiLd  the  host  affieiubied 
Quickly  to  the  qnaml !  EUmt.  0.  S2-fi8. 

At  !a<4t  the  battle  is  joined,  and  Cjnewnlf  is  all  pagan  in  Us 
Jpacription  — 

Sang  the  inunpets 

I«mi  before  the  war  boBta ;        loved  the  voA  the  nTm ; 

Ilenj -piuuied.  the  earn        looked  upon  ibe  manb  ; 
-         ,  .  .  Song  the  woU  uplifted, 

KMiBff '  of  the  holt  I        Rose  the  Terror  of  the  battle  1' 

Theft  wu  niah  of  shields  to^tber,        crasb  of  men  togetlier, 

"■I'll  huid -swinging  there,        and  of  hosts  down-din^iig, 

'jftrr  iliil  Uiey  BtBl  encaiinteted        flying  of  the  arrows ! 

^  iKat  fitted  folk,        full  of  hate  the  bosters  grim 

^1  Uk  ihowera  ot  arrowM,        spean  abore  the  yellow  shldds ; 

*[<>rUi  UH<y  shot  then*        snakes  of  battle 

'Qnu^  the  sur^  of  furious  foes,         by  the  strength  of  fingers  I 

^^e  [fae  stark  in  spirit,        stroke  on  stroke  <  iLey  pTe«Md  along ; 

*^  Into  the  wall  of  Nmrds,        plunged  the  bill  therein ; 

'  hron^  the  buld  in  battle !         There  the  banner  was  uplifted ; 

i'JhoM.)  the  ensign  'fore  the  boat ;         vicwry's  aong  was  eung. 

''illerMl  there  bis*  javelbis,        and  bis  golden  helm 
'♦<i  iht  Beld  of  fight  1       TiU  in  death  the  beaiben. 


■'"ylrtsfeill' 


EUne.  L  IW. 


"Ob  mure  example  shows  the  birds  of  war  gorged  with  car- 

j?**«  aft*r  the  battle.     Abraliam  in  the  Genesis  vowing  to  the 

'^gofSodom  that  he  wilt  not  take  soat  or  shilling  from  him, 


, '  ivpeal/orC  onirndaa  In  tbe  tratuUlion. 
.    ^'luiufuni  is  "  at  times,"  hence  "  eagerly."    I  hare  comlnDed  both  mean- 

I  biTB  put  hit  in,  bei-atue  1  think  CynewuU  meant  Ihe  Emperor's  ipcara 

II '"' 

nor  iora  Cynewnlf  leave  them  there.    The  Hon«  are  driven  In  flight  to 

~<'«ainn,  but  are  beaten  Irani  it.    "Some.  Iiatf  alive,  guanled  tbeir  liTea  In 

^nKkrolIRs,  some  Drown iav  "  (like  an  evil  witch).  "■eiz«d  dd  In  tbs  river 

I    J""^.      1  have  wondered  as  1  read  the  dencriplion  whether  the  poet  may  not 

■  **«  rtmemlKred,  u  be  wrote,  the  fight  wIimb  Penda  fell,  and  the  Aooded 

^^>naf  the  river  that  swept  away  the  Men-ians  and  their  king,    "then,"  ha 

U^ws,   "was  the  host  of  the  brave-hearted  rejoiced;  tliey  chased  the 

•Spir  from  break  of  day  till  evening  telL    The  snakes  of  battle,  the  asben 

_jJ1>.  flirir  after  them.    Pew  of  the  biAt  ef  the  Bans  rjuae  hack  (o  tbeir  home. 

Plwrc  it  was  seen  that  Ihe  KIdk  Almlgfaly  gave  victory  to  Constantine,  mag- 

I   nln-iim  and  dominion  through  His  rood-tree."    Thesenre  lines  that  may  well 

■■•aible  those sune  alter  the  ftghi  of  Witmaed  liy  the  bard  nf  Oswiu.    IHd 

tTtmniK,  more   than  a  eentUrT  aflerwards,  enshrine,  under  the  victory  of 

(vntaniine  (he  v-'ciiirv  of  Oawiu;  under  Lhe  tale  of  the  swollen  Dasnbe,  the 

dnDBiag  ol  the  host  of  Peuda? 
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sav-  that  part  wt. 

wna  iti  tilt  LraLr 


The  picture  of  the  ^ 


and  Eschol  have  fairly 
tells  him  that  he  need  no 
the  Sorthmea. 


the  lirdges  of  the  eliffg 
tioa,  of  which  we  find 
when  poetry  had  deca] 
utation  because  it  hx 
poetry  la 


"  Bitting,  dripping  blood,  on 
d  tfa«  coDTentional  descrip- 
iple  in  a  war-«ong  written 
1  has  attuned  a  high  rep- 
)ne  of  the  few  pieces  of 
nglishmen. 


Behind  Ihem  Ihej 
Him.iflhf  sallow 
Homv-nebt.^1  foi 
n'hiU'-LiilfLl.  the  imii^ 
Anii  the  tiretdv  warjtawk. 
Wolf  or  th.:  weaM. 


iDUof  ibadmd 


ice  in  the  csnfaiD, — 
BuJ  (liat  groiled  beMt, 

Brnnitam^rh,  L  60-66. 
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CHAPTEE   IX 


THE  SKTTUatEST    IS 


Wbrt,  aft«r  the  year  613,  the  CoiMiiMct  vis  fuaUKd 
complete,  the  EngU&li  had  settled  dovn  orer  all  the  f* 
niuntry  intu  an  a^cultoral  Ufe,  faaHj  bjr  ftaOf,  kaMlk 
I7  kinsfolk,  collected  into  haml^ta  rooad  the  Waoi  a<  thor 
bciusea,  They  hedged  and  ditched  their  TJHiija  hdk  tfcar 
'am-sCeads,  each  with  its  garth  and  oiirt(iim%  had  «M  At 
whle  land  and  the  meadoir  oouidie  the  hed^  vt^aateiAmr 
Tillage  gorernment,  and  esublisbed  the  plaM  what  tke  folk 
xiet  fot  religious  worship  and  for  coanciL  As  to  ifae  Boaas- 
Britidi  cities  which  they  bad  aaeked  and  hmwrnej,  tJhaa*  tt- 
ntined  in  ruins,  to  be  haunted  ti^  the  owl  and  tlie  (ox.  A 
'Wg  time  passed  by  before  this  agriciiltiiial  peo^  caicd  to 
live  in  towns.  They  were  like  the  Soy^aa;  UeyUkcdbean 
*<>  bear  the  lark  sing  than  the  monae  Mwak. 

There  wafi  no  further  war  with  the  Welsh,  exemt  npo  the 

lurcbca  of  the  north,  west  and  soalfa,  or  when  a  Welsh  king 

likp  Cailwallon  anit«d  his  foroes  with  a  king  tike  PeiKla  ^pih"^ 

^tiier  English  king.    The  wan  which  were  aow  wa^ed  hj 

'Qe  English  were  thoae  of  English  Idng  with  English  l^tg  tot 

IJ^'^r-lordship.     Even  amidst  these  wan  agnmltme  went  stead- 

V  on,  and  the  arts  of  peace  were  dereloped   in  home  and 

'?'t^  life.     The  English  forged  the  plonghshare  rather  than 

^^  Hvord.     They  bnilt  wein,  and  fished,  and  set  up  wsIer-fniUa 

^y  the  rJTers.'     Boat-bull  ding,  brewing,  leather-tanning  pot- 

T'  '^y^'i'S'   wearing,   the  working  of  gold  and  sOrer,  and 

^'Auroidery,  grew  and  aimn  began  to  floonsh.     The  days  of 

^^ivhaudise  succeeded  the  days  of  puaey  and  thunder;  life 

^^'^aiae  gentler,  nearer  in  spirit  to  the  hoDMS  of  England  as  W« 

^*^*  conceire  them.     The  main  struggle  was  doaed- 

«^  Jffltt.  ~-  Corn  WW  ngil^y  ground  hj  th«  woowb  io  Mnae  odctss.  bat  «a 
g^  wMer-milli  In  ■  problcmaiii-sl  chanrr  at  )t3H  (EeBbaiA).  "Ka  uam 
^^Mm  lu  lorrente  qoi  dicltar  holui  beor^ea  bank.   —  Eaile'l  Chialen, 
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Tbeie  are  numy  recofds  in  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  wliich  have 
to  do  with  this  daily  life  of  tJte  people  —  life  Inlaud,  lif^  on 
the  aeaboud,  life  on  the  sea,  customs  and  manners,  impletueiits, 
buntings  tiling,  and  war.  Of  war  and  arms  I  have  already 
TTitten.  This  chapter  and  that  which  follows  it  are  intended 
to  bring  forward  such  of  these  records  as  have  a  literary 
-  interest  of  their  own,  and  will  at  the  same  time  illustrate  the 
RtiglUh  settlement  as  well  as  the  English  life  on  the  sea. 
Host  of  them  belong  to  a  time  when  Christianity  had  been 
thoKRi^T  esSiblisheii.  but  the  mannerof  life  and  the  matters 
mentionea  in  them  were  much  the  same  in  the  sixth  and 
seventh  as  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  (!enturT,  The  fresh  gentle- 
ness which  Christianity  added  scarcely  touches  the  things 
which  are  here  discussed.  Being  thus  independent  of  date,  it 
is  more  convenient  to  bring  these  records  together  under  such 
a  title  as  —  The  settlement  of  the  English,  in  poetry. 

These  reconls  are  foiu»l  in  short  poems,  such  as  the  Siddlesoi 
Cynewnlf,  and  in  scattered  lines  in  the  midst  of  longer  poems. 
To  turn  aside  and  notice  them  in  the  midst  of  the  general  his- 
tory of  literature  would  confuse  the  main  narration.  To  omit 
them,  on  the  other  hand,  would  be  to  leave  ont  some  striking 
piec-es  of  early  English  poetry.  But  I  hope  my  readers  will 
understand  that  these  chapters  are  not  intended  to  be  a 
treatise  on  the  Settlement,  or  an  attempt  to  discuss  all  that 
pertains  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  English.  Such  a 
treatise  belongs  to  the  historian  and  the  antiquarian,  and  has 
been  admirably  done  by  others.  My  object  is  to  set  in  this 
framework  the  descriptions  of  the  early  English  life,  of  its 
habits  and  way  of  thinking  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
poetry  of  Northumbria,  and  I  shall'  not  travel  beyond  this 
aim.  I  say  the  poetry  of  Iforthumbria,  because  I  believe  it 
was  in  that  part  of  England  that  poets  chiefly  wrote  ;  and  the 
scenery,  the  manners,  the  spirit  of  the  people  described  in 
such  records  as  the  Riddles,  belong  rather  to  the  Angles  than 
to  the  Jutes  or  Saxons. 

Inland,  then,  in  the  seventh  century,  the  Angles  were 
settled  along  the  rivers,  on  the  plains  overlooked  by  moor  and 
down,  by  the  sea,  and  among  the  fens.  Their  hamlets  rose  on 
the  site  of  the  Roman  villas,  on  either  side  of  the  Roman 
roads,  wherever  the  Romans  had  drained  the  marshes,  in 
every  fertile  vale  or  plain  where  the  provincials  had  cultivated 
the  land.  The  masses  of  forest  country,  the  moors  and 
mountains  were  left  uiioccupieil  hy  this  attriciiltural  people 
ajid  were  haunted  by  giaut  and  elf  and  monster.    But  wheu 
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I  th«  better  sites  were  filled,  the  laud,  as  the  English  pushed 
I  Heir  adTance  by  the  water-paths,  was  cultivated  up  to  the 
dge  of  the  forest-waste,  and  day  by  day  the  axe  and  the 
plough  wore  their  way  into  it  and  reclaimed  it  The  poorer  and 
tb  more  outcast  set  up  their  solitary  huts  on  the  banks 
wid  islands  of  the  fens,  and  made  a  precarious  living  by  fishing 
Mid  trapping.  They  were,  in  fact,  squatters ;  and  it  was  only 
atterBajils  when  pieces  of  the  folk-land  were  allotted  to  the 
king-'s  comrades  and  others  that  these  men  might  come  into 
employment  on  an  estate.' 

lit  the  kind  of  scenery  among  which  these  settlers  in  the 
fera  lived  we  have  a  slight  sketch  in  the  sixty-first  riddle  o 
(.'jnewulf.  It  tells  of  a  desert  place  near  the  shore,  traversed 
bv  a  channel  up  which  the  tide  flowed,  and  where  the  reeda 
grew  which  were  made  into  the  Reed-Fl'ile,  which  is  the 
Msirer  to  the  riddle.  1  translate  the  whole.  The  picturi , 
^  emi,  of  the  lover  talking  in  music  to  his  sweetheart,  music 
tliit  Bone  understood  but  she,  is  full  of  human  feeling,  but  tha 
pniiiton  which  I  dwell  is  the  scenery.  It  is  that  of  a  se  ' 
iieiit  where  only  a  few  scattered  huts  stood  amiil  the  desohite 
uiarsh.  Such,  at  first,  were  the  homes  of  the  Gyrwas  among 
'lie  fens.     It  is  the  Reed  that  speaks  — 

On  the  sand  I  iWyed,        by  the  sea-wall  near. 

All  beside  the  Hurge'lntlowlng  I         Firm  1  sojoumed  there, 

wiiere  I  first  was  fastened.        Only  few  of  men 

Watched  among  the  waste        nhere  I  woniiSd  on  the  enrtb. 

But  the  brown-backed  billow,         at  each  break  of  day, 

WHb  its  water-arms  ennrapt  mc  I        Littio  weened  1  then. 

That  I  ere  should  speak,         in  the  after  days, 

Moalbleea  o'er  the  mead-bench.  .  .  . 

(Inly  lor  iw  two,        ulter  boldly  there. 

Message  in  my  speeeh,        no  that  other  men 

Would  Dot  be  aware  '        of  my  words  to  thee. 

.  There  is  another  passing  sketch  of  the  same  kind  of  scenery 
'■I  the  twenty-third  riddle,  when  men  come  riding  to  the  sear- 
''oiuinels  on  war-horses.  The  flootl  is  too  deep,  and  the  press 
2l*'ie  tide  between  the  steep  banks  too  strong  for  their  passage. 
Taey  mount  a  strange  wain,  proudly  carrying  their  spears  on 

.1  KomIiIp  qunte*  a  paasatce  from  « tranaUtion  of  St.  Aneustlna'a  Sollloquia, 
^■>^li illutmlea  Ihe  ten:  "  B<il  ll  please th  every  man,  when  he  hath  biiOt 
?°|WII  l«mBroti«|W  (in  bin  li.r.rs  Ueii.  with  his  SRsistanre,  for  a  while  to  Mka 
n"''>rMl  thereon,  and  hunt  and  (owl  and  fish,  and  in  divers  ways  prnvii 
"*»"  npon  the  Uen.  both  by  sea  and  land,  until  the  time  when,  by  his  1 
^|*>ia«i,  he  can  earn  a  bocland  and  eternal  iuherltance."  —  Kemlle.vol.L 

"Unity,  "  Should  not  repeat  oar  words." 
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their  gray  war-stall  ions.  The  answer  to  tlie  riddle  is  obscure 
(Prehn  thinks  it  to  be  (fie  Month),  but  the  scenery  is  clear.  It 
is  (^  a  broad,  deep-ditched  channel,  the  stream  of  which  in  the 
fen-lande  meets  tiie  rough  incoming  of  the  tide.*  Near  such  a 
place  on  the  shore  where  it  fell  to  the  sea  Cynewulf  would  see 
the  sight  he  describes  in  another  riddle,  '■  wood  enrotten,  heaps 
of  weed,  lying,  flung  together,  vilely  on  the  earth  " ;  and  more 
inland,  in  the  hollows  of  the  earth,  "  the  black-faced  fen  that 
smelt  so  evilly  of  filth,  where  the  fen-frogs  swiftly  leaped  into 
the  dark  water,"  where  the  Elk-sedge,  as  the  Rune  Song  siogs, 
"  waxed  in  the  water,  wounding  and  burning  "  every  man  who 
touched  it.  We  are  brought  into  another  part  of  the  country, 
probably  the  borders  of  Cumbria,  where  in  riddle  Ixxi.  the  Ox 
speaks,  and  tells  how  weary  he  was  among  the  rough  paths  of 
the  border  moorland.  "  I  was  silent,"  the  Ox  says  (and  it  is 
in  Cynewulf  a  manner  to  sympathise  in  this  fashion  with  the 
suffering  and  joy  of  animals) ;  "  I  never  told  any  man  when 
the  point  of  the  goad  was  bitter  to  me,  but  I  was 

"  With  the  swart  henlaman.         Farther  I  jounieyed,  ^^^| 

Wended  Welsh  ntarcbi^s,        wandered  the  moon  ^^H 

Bound  'ueath  a  yoke-beam."  |^H 

The  swart  herdsman  is  a  Welsh  slave.  Swart  is  the  usual 
epithet  of  the  Welsh  as  against  the  fairer  Englishman.  In 
another  riddle  (xiii.)  a  "black-haired  Welshwoman  presses  and 
shakes  the  os-hide."  Also  in  riddle  liii'.  the  "  Welshwoman  of 
dark  tresses  "  carries  to  and  fro  the  buckets  from  the  well,  and 
in  another  we  hear  of  the  "swart  thegn  with  the  dusky  face  " 
who  works  with  the  student  in  the  monastery.  Evidently  in 
Northumbria  there  was  a  crowd  of  Welsh  used  as  servants  iit 
the  farmhouses  and  the  convents  of  the  eighth  century. 

A  great  part  of  the  country  was  forest,  that  is,  wood  and  wild 
land,  heath  and  moor,  and  a  supernatural  terror  brooded  over 
it.  In  the  moor-pools  dwelt  the  water-elves,  and  in  the  wreath- 
ing mists  and  driving  snow  on  the  fells  men  saw  mighty  moor- 
gangers  stalktnR,  fiends  of  the  lonely  places,  snch  as  their  fathers 
saw  in  the  land  from  which  they  came.  Grendelsmere  was  not 
a  name  given  without  reason.  "TheThyrs" — that  is  the  giant 
—  "dwells  alone  in  the  fen."  that  is,  in  the  morasses  of  the 
mountains.  Dark  elves  haunted  also  the  hills  and  moors.  We 
liear  of  htorg-aflfen,  dun-aelfen,  mu-atadfen.  The  howling  of  the 
wolves  filled  these  waste  hills  at  night,  and  many  a  wanderer, 

Bball  in  the  waves,  Id  the  sen-floodg  mingle.  — Qnomlo  Venea. 
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lost  OQ  them,  was  devoured.  '■  Him  shall  the  wolf  eat,"  ssys 
the  po«m  on  the  Fates  of  men,  "the  grizzly  heath-tramper;  tus 
mother  shall  vail  his  deatli."  In  the  caves  of  the  moor-cliffa 
the  outlaw  larked,  as  Grettir  did  in  Iceland,  and  the  British 
vho  fied  from  the  sacking  of  the  towns  took  refuge  in  tliem, 
and  miserably  starved  and  died.  Sometimes  in  Christian  times 
tlie  hermit  seeking  a  religious  solitude  exiled  himself  among 
these  solitudes.  The  demons,  who  have  taken  the  place  of  the 
giant  and  the  elf,  contend  with  him  for  the  possession  of  these 
green  hills  which  they  grieve  to  leave,  and  reproach  him  bitterly 
ior  depriving  them  of  their  homes,  as  Caliban  reproaches  Pros-  . 
pero.  In  the  same  wild  solitudes  lived  the  Dragon  of  our  for©-  | 
lathets'  imagination,  couched  over  his  hoard  of  gold,  terrible  ii 
the  dieadfnl  recesses  of  the  cave  — 

Honidoa  borrifetaB  speluncn  cumbo  latebras  — 

a  phrase  of  Eusebius  which  is  not  apart  from  the  lines  in  the  1 
Gnomic  Yerses ;  "The  Dragon  will  dwell  in  the  l>arrow  on  the  I 
hill,  old,  and  proud  of  his  treasures."  Even  down  to  Sliat-  1 
>pere  ran  the  tradition  — 

Like  to  a  lonely  dragon,  that  bis  fen 
Makes  fear'd,  and  talk'd  of  mote  than  seen. 

Coriulanus,  Act  Iv.  8c.  i 

The  pathless  woodland  was,  however,  nearer  to  the  life  of    i 
'lie  English  than  the  moor.    A  great  number  of  the  settlements 
*cte  on  the  outskirts  of  the  wood  forest.     It  was  covered  with    , 
''^ech '  and  oak,  ash  and  maple,  linden  and  birch.     Alders  clung  J 
^  the  hanks  of  its  streams  and  pools.     A  thick  undergrowth 
"^  thorn  and  hoUv  blocked  it  up  and  climbed  the  ledges  of  the 
?JifFs  within  it,  where  the  great  birds  of  prey  had  their  home. 
"^e  English  likened  this  vast  covering  of  forests  to  curly  locks 
'^Pon  the  bead  and  shoulders  of  Earth.     In  the  Riddle  on  Cr»   ■ 
**«€»  Earth  has  no  need  of  wimple  or  cape  — 

For  Qpon  me  wonderfully 
So  diat  on  my  Hhouldera 
Ciuljr  locks  (nil  curiunaly. 

^is  is  paralleled  by  the  Icelandic  imagery,  and  we  oi 
"■^y  compare  Keats'  lovely  phrase  of  the  pines  — 

'  Ewle  Bhowii  T»ry  piod  reacon  lor  hia  b* Ilef.  nol  only  Hint  I 
'klAlnl  10  Hum  UmM.  liut  also  the  fir.  tliongh  Capiat  luul  deniHl  b 
\T*  lo  Brllaln.  OeoloeiiW  woDld  no(  kgree  wilh  Cae«ar,  wLi>  must  I 
"'*«i'«l««iiwL  —  Land  Charter;  p.  «4. 
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The  Tew,  "  an  imamooth  tree,  holding  fast  to  the  earth,  i 
herd  of  the  fire,"  grew  in  the  wood  and  on  the  ridges  of  tie 
hilla.     The  oak  woods  fed  men  as  well  as  awine,  and  the  Eng- 

.  _n  them  the  future  ship  —  "the  strength  that  would 

resist  the  aea."  Wherever  the  birch  grew,  the  English  admired 
it.  Even  though  it  was  fruitless  it  was  beautiful,  "  Higli  is  its 
helm  —  'tis  decked  out  with  beauty — la*len  with  leaves— in 
touch  with  the  air." '  But  the  chief  feeling  with  regard  to  tlw 
woods  was  dread.  These  were  desperate  solitudes  where  tlw 
"bitter  worm-wood  stood  pale  gray  "  (Cynewulf,  R,  xli.),  ud 
the  "hoar  stones  lay  thick."  The  hori'or  of  their  sunless  snd 
murky  depths  was  a  superstitious  horror.  Giants  also  d***' 
iu  them,  and  black  elves.  These  claimed  the  forestland  M 
n  and  hated  the  spread  of  agriculture,  as  GrenUel  iiated 
the  sound  of  the  harp  and  the  joy  of  men  in  Heorot.  There  too 
at  times  were  seen  the  light  elves,  in  contrast  with  the  blaclt) 
and  of  exceeding  beauty.  Caedmon,  describing  the  loveliafi" 
of  Sarah,  says  she  was  "  sheen  as  anelf  "  —  but,  light  or  dart, 
they  were  the  natural  foes  of  men.  There  were  water-elves,  Wn" 
were,  I  presume,  impersonations  of  the  disease-striking  poweW 
of  the  forast-fen  and  marsh.'    Most  diseases  were  thought  to  1* 

'  These  phraees  are  from  tbe  Ranx  Song. 

•  I  daresay  the  "  wntei-elf  dineaeo,"  a'  leephiiom  for  which  1  qoote,  (<"'  'J 
I'OtiUiiDS  an  old  verHe^harm,  was  a  boll  and  blain  plague  saeli  as  the  elv  "' 
alHRnant  wat«ra  smite  on  men.  Qrimm  thinks  it  n  huniing  [evec,  And  FbtcT  i^ 
thought  to  be  an  elf  who  rides  the  man  with  whip  and  spur.  "  11  a  n*"  > 
(here  Is  the  charm)  "  la  in  tho  wator-olf  diseaBC.  then  ace  the  noils  of  hlsW" 
livid  and  his  eyes  tearful,  and  he  will  look  downwards. 
leeohdom  "  (and  manj  herbs  are  mentioned), ' 
water,"  and  sing  this  charm  over  them  thrice- 


Thet 


utbed  ri 


Nor  flnrl  itslr  wtj  turiher, 


ITor  Ihun 


ud  ihnil 


Hot  be  wicked  WDU 
Nordlgdei-plyd..- 
BulbnhlRiiFltoiiLy 


^i  thee  with  nil  ber  might  tf^ 
-  ■-  "     Cockayne,  whose  t»i^ 


Say  also  this  man;;-  times  —  "May  Eartti  benr  m 

main."    These  charms  a  man  nmy  slug  over  a  wi  _.    _ 

lation  i»  here  Kiven.coiijei'tures  ttiat  tbe  phmau  "  Ma;  Earth,'^'  eU-., ' 
to  quell  the  Elf."  Diseases,  Hud  no  doubt  tlie  Elf  that  caused  them,  wen  tt^ 
quently  —  iu  folk-tdles  —  buried  iu  the  ground.  One  of  tho  leechdonil,  t»i£ 
laled  from  Sextus  Flacidns.  holds  in  it  a  remnant  of  the  Teutonic  belie!  *^ 
e  nf  airknesa.     'Ta  do  nwui^  a  flirnc/"  (fj-.  convdisioW*^ 

.^ -^  -  Dwarf'H  posHosBion).    "Give  the  man  the  dune  of  a  "WjK 

iMund  pounded  to  dust,  and  bak(^  Into  a  cake,  ti     "     '  '     ' 

OTTiiial,  whether  by  day  or  niKlit  it  l».    His  tu 
fc-.thM it departetb."    Imayaddto"' - 


ive  the  man  the  dune  of  a  "bij^ 
*ko,  fre  Ih'  hour  of  the  dwatf^' 
access  is  lerrtbly  strong,  and  sn*' 
D  «tvw  sad  dwarli  ibu  Atwlfw 
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^_  in  ti 


demoniac  possessions,  and  this  meant  to  the  Christianised  Eng- 
lishman dwarf  or  elf-he  gotten.  Other  elves  rode  in  the  air  and 
shot  deadly  arrows ;  and  the  Scotch  phrases,  "  elf-arrows,"  "  elf- 
bolt,"  "  elf-flint,"  are  survivals  of  the  English  dread.  We  might 
perhaps  imagine  that  elves  lived  in  the  trees,  for  an  Enghsh 
'gloss  translates  Dryads  by  v:itda-aelfenne  ;  and  in  order  to  divert 
tiieir  capricious  anger  whole  grovgs  were  sometimes  dedicated 
to  the  elves.  We  hear,  moreover,  of  tlie  wada-inaer,  the  "  wood 
;^ymph,"  "a  record  of  the  time,"  thinks  Tylor,  "  when  English- 
jnen  believed,  as  barbarians  do  still,  that  the  Echo  is  the  voice 
of  an  answering  spirit " ;  and  the  word  more  for  Spirit  appears 
in  an  Anglo-Saxon  charm  as  the  Mare  which  harms  a  man.  I 
conjecture  also  tliat  the  wild,  hairy  wood-sprites  which  we  find 
in  German  and  Norse  legends  were  also  part  of  our  forefathers' 
*  irest^superstition,  and  that  it  was  strengthened  by  the  appari- 
n  now  and  agaiu  of  a  Welshman  who  had  fled  into  the  woods 
dwell.  The  lines  in  the  Andreas  may  refer  to  the  poet's 
memory  of  a  time  when  the  woodland  was  as  yet  haunted  by 
unsubdued  bands  of  Welshmen,  —  "  All  the  markland  ( i.e.  the 
forestland)  was  with  death  surrounded,  the  snares  of  the  foe." 
We  certainly  fiod  in  Solomon  and  SaJum,  in  a  passage  which 
Kemble  thinks  is  redolent  of  heathenism,  that  the  fiends  "  haunt 
unclean  trees,"  and,  "changing  themselves  into  a  worm's  like- 
ness, sting  the  neat  and  destroy  the  cattle  going  about  the  fields, 
and  hew  down  the  horses  with  horns  "  —  verses  which  are  a 
remnant  of  the  way  in  which  a  farmer,  living  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  wood,  would  think,  when  any  misfortune  befell  his  cattle. 
A  far  fiercer  inmate  of  the  wild  wood  was  the  W^olf '-man,  the 
outlaw — the  companion  of  the  wolf  of  the  wood.  In  these 
terrible  solitudes  he  met  his  fate  by  starvation,  by  the  wolves, 

be  compared  villi  tlie  she«n,  (he  glillerlng  elt  of  oaf  forefatbers.  Ariel  Is  the 
hee  wind  ol  Heaven,  wlialher  In  alorm,  or  in  pUy  wtth  the  Howera  or  the  sand 
of  the  seailiore ;  ami  his  mnBio  Is  the  wind-music.  A  shoal  □(  elves  are  his 
eampauioiu :  aud  he  has  some  power  over  the  elementR,  over  Are  and  air. 
iDdesd  his  life  Is  the  life  or  the  air.  Sach  a  life,  ruduly  conceived,  teloiiKed 
to  the  Old  Englisli  brlehl  Elf.  Ariel  is  not,  as  an  AD>;lo-8aion  wonld  have 
made  hlm.anatiml  mlachlet-doer  toman,  but  he  does  take  pleasure  in  mis- 
chief aad  in  plavuing  men  at  Prosperu's  command ;  and  though  he  in  subdued 
by  ProspecD's  tnnglc  to  serve  him,  he  is  "  not  hnman,"  and  has  no  symiMthr 
mtta  men.  He  is  of  the  pure  element  atone.  Even  his  desire  for  freedom  IS 
not  hninaD,  but  elemental  — the  desire  to  lie  whoUv  the  unchartered  air.  The 
whole  conception  is  more  in  harjnony  with  Old  Engltsb  than  with  Celtic  or 
French  ideas  of  the  elves.  Indeed  I  may  hazard  the  opinion  that  ihe  Falrlea 
aikd  elves  Ot  later  EnRland,  of  Shakspere  anil  Milton  aud  Shelley  and  many 
Olhera,  are  not  merely  romantic  but  genuine  English  'lesuendants  of  the  sheen- 
briEht  elves  of  the  Angles. 

'The  gallows  is  called  in  a  Riddle  of  Cynpwnlf's  the  wolt-head'a  tree ;  and 
In  the  Middle  Ages  the  outlaw  was  said  to  bear  a  wolf's  head  —  Citpvl  tupinum. 


( 
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by  losing  himself,  aud  by  the  "dark  weather"  in  which  English 
verse  pUces  the  thief.  There  is  a  description  of  him  in  the 
Gnomic  Verses —  (Exeter  MS.) 

147.    Friendless,  doth  a.  woeful  man        take  him  wolves  for  comndM ; 
Often  does  tbal  comrade  leai  him,        Tery  cntif  is  the  beast  I 
or  that  Ifray  one,  dead-^man'E-gTaTe,        grislj  fear  shall  be. 
....  Never  tnily  dolh  Ibe  gt%^  wolf        for  his  slanghlering  weep. 
For  the  murdering  of  men ;        but  the  more  of  it  be  wishes. 

Sometimes  the  outlaw  climbed  a  high  tree  to  see  his  way  or 
to  escape  the  wolves,  like  the  adventurous  youth  in  the  folk 
tales;  and  feeble,  fell  headlong.  Caught  in  the  boughs,  he 
hung  between  heaven  and  earth  till  he  died.  Here  is  such  a 
one  sketched  in  the  Fates  of  Men  — 

21.   In  the  holt  shall  manjr  a  one        from  the  high-topped  tree  ^^ 

Featherlesa  fall  down  ;        yet  in  flight  shall  be  ^^H 

In  the  lift  still  hover,         till  no  longer  he  is  held  ^^H 

Like  a  fruit  upon  the  tree.         Then  to  the  mot-stock  ^^H 

Sinks  he,  slowly  dying,         of  his  soul  bereft ;  ^^| 
Fslleih  on  the  field  of  earth  1       Un  a  faring  is  his  spirit. 

At  times  he  was  seized,  as  he  roamed  the  wood,  by  the  out- 
lying shepherds  of  some  township,  judged,  and  hung  on  the 
gallows,  which  seems,  by  some  at  least  of  the  English  families, 
to  have  been  kept  up  at  a  little  distance  from  the  village  in 
the  forest.  There  be  became  the  proper  prey  of  the  raven. 
"  One  shall  on  the  wide-stretched  gallows  ride,"  sings  the  FcUea 
of  Men,  ''till  his  bloody  corse  shall  be  all  broken  up.  Then 
sliall  the  dark-coated  raven  take  his  eyes,  nor  shall  bis  hands 
guard  him  from  that  thievery.  Wan  on  the  tree,  he  waits  his 
weird,  o'ershrouded  with  a  death-mist.  Outlaw  is  his  name," 
Now  and  then,  even  a  woman,  driven  from  her  home  by  her 
enemies,  was  forced  to  take  refuge  in  the  forest;  and  we  have 
a  picture  of  a  wild  place  where  such  a  one  takes  refuge,  in  the 
Wife's  Complaint  — 


In  the  woods  also  were  hosts  of  wild  animals.     Herds  of 
wolves  roamed  through  them,  and  so  long  did  they  last,  and  bo 


Uld  is  this  earth-hall : 
Dark  ore  all  the  dens, 
Bitter  my  burg-hedges, 
A  delightleas  dwelling  . 
When  in  early  dawn, 
Underneath  the  oak. 
There  I  sit  and  weep 


I  am  all  outwearied  I 
high  the  duos  above, 
with  the  briniB  overwaxen, 

all  alone  I  go 

round  my  earthly  lair, 

all  the  summer -lengthened  day.      L  27. 


I 


Thau  &  well-eluffed  Swine        am  I  stronger,  am  I  fatter ; 
Than  a  boar  that  gnuits  him         in  the  beechen  woods, 
Black,  and  rooting  up —        one  tliat  lived  in  jojs. 
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formidable  was  their  increase,  that  they  were  not  killed  out  in 
England  till  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  bear,  the 
Teutonic  king  of  beasts,  was  perhaps  an  uufi'equent  inmate  of 
tlie  caves,  and  was  met  upon  the  moor.  "  The  bear  will  be  oa 
tlie  lieath  old  and  terrible,"  says  an  early  English  verse.'  Tlie 
»ild  cat  was  numerous  and  formidable  in  the  woods.  The  wild 
btar"  strong  with  the  streogth  of  his  tusk,"  wandered  through 
tt«  undergrowth  and  grew  fat  upon  the  acorn  and  the  mast. 
InCmewulFs  Riddle  on  Creation  he  paints  the  beast  in  a  few 

IliMa{Rid.  ili.) 
,  Great  herds  of  wild  cattle  also  roamed  the  forest,  and  their 
oUge  horns  were  used  for  chinking  cups,  for  blowing  notes  in 
^ttie,  and  for  warning  of  approaching  war.  The  loud  roar  of 
tbese  horns,  warning  of  the  approach  of  a  foe,  was  heard  from 
^lage  to  village  of  the  kinsfolk  on  the  skirts  of  the  forest. 
Some  of  the  dark  Celtic  shorthorns  probably  lingered  in  the 
^ooiis  after  the  expulsion  of  their  masters.  They  were  the 
only  domestic  cattle  known  to  Eoman  Britain.  The  large 
^tile  with  red  ears,  white  bodies,  and  great  horns,  now  repre- 
**iited  by  the  Chillingham  breed,  were  brought  over  in  their 
^ip9  by  the  English,  and  soon  got  into  the  woods.  It  is  also 
P*«sible  that  in  the  wilder  woods  there  lingered  scattered 
ttesceodanta  of  the  Urus  of  the  prehistoric  period.  Then,  across 
lie  streams  which  traversed  the  woodland,  the  beaver  built  its 
^»m  and  was  trapped  for  its  fur  —  we  find  them  trapped  even 
Mlate  as  the  twelfth  century.  Concerning  the  stag,  another 
*ild  dweller  of  the  woods,  we  have  two  elaborate  Eiddles  from 
Cjnewulf  (Ixxxv.,  Ixxxviii.).  They  are  really  concerning  the 
*^-homs  which  were  used  to  adorn  the  gables  of  the  halls, 
JJid  for  the  insertion  into  them  of  stone  and  iron  weapons, 
^yoewulf  makes  one  of  the  horns  speak,  and  bestows  upon  it, 


I 


S"  no  timii«s  o(  bis  elisteDoe  »f  a  later  dale  than  the  Roiuan  occnpatli 
y^llw  UiB  pasMge  quoted  above  and  the  other  aae  Id  the  ODo□]i(^  Venui 
{"AKinuot  vene«  made  on  the  fontlnent  —  the  bear  was  still  in  Eneli 


I       S"*! 


K)  live  alone,  < 
Ktwr  If  "  they  ihoald  meet  a  boar,  ut  when  together  a  bear." 
II 11  tM  had  Known  of  it,  —  "  that  U  a  Mvage  wild  bcMU" 


1 
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in  hia  vivid  manner,  human  pleasure  and  rpgret.  "Full  oft 
the  holt  covered  us ;  the  helm  of  forest  treea  shielded  us 
against  storms  in  the  gloomy  nights.  Now  I  stand  on  wood 
at  the  end  of  a  beam  "  (that  is,  at  the  end  of  the  roof-ridge  of 
a  hall).  "  Broth erie S3, 1  keep  my  place  at  the  end  of  the  roof- 
board  ;  my  brother  is  not  here.  Where  he  is,  who  once  beside 
me  dwelt,  I  know  not,  in  what  region  of  the  earth,  in  posses- 
sion of  what  men  ?  "  The  other  Biddle  (Ixxxviii.)  incidentally 
describes  the  forest  life  of  the  stag.  "  At  whiles  I  climbed  the 
steep  hillsides,  mounting  to  my  dwelling.  Then  again  I  went 
into  the  deep  dales  to  seek  my  food — my  strengthening,  strong 
in  step.  I  dug  through  the  stony  pastures  when  they  were 
hard  with  frost,  then,  as  I  shook  myself  and  tossed  my  head, 
the  rime,  the  gray  frost,  flew  from  my  hair,"  Scott  hJTnimtf 
could  scarcely  say  it  better —  ^^M 

But  ere  hia  Qeet  career  he  took  ^^^| 

The  dewdrups  from  his  flanks  he  shook.  ^^H 

It  may  be  that  when  the  English  first  came  over,  the  rein- 
deer was  still  to  be  found  in  the  north  of  England ;  but  this  is 
mere  conjecture,  founded  solely  on  the  story,  in  the  Orkiiey- 
inga  Saga,  which  relates  that  the  jarls  of  Orkney  hunted  the 
reindeer  in  the  north  of  Caithness  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century.  Once  more,  on  this  beast  life  in  the  literature  of  the 
woods,  we  are  placed  on  the  edges  of  the  hills  where  the 
badger  has  his  nole,  and  Cynewulf  throws  himself  as  fully 
into  the  life  and  passions  of  the  animal  for  his  home  and 
children  as  he  does  into  the  eagerness  of  the  hunter.  The 
Badger  speaks 


White  of  throat  T  am,        fallow  pv.y  m;  bead  ; 
Fallow  are  my  tianbs,       anil  my  feet  are  swift : 
BatUe-weapoos  bear  1 1        lirialleB  on  my  back, 
Like  a  how's,  stand  up;         from  my  ubeeks  two 
O'er  mine  eyes  prick  up.         With  my  pointed  to< 
Through  tlie  green  grass  step  1 1        Great  is  then  the  gcbit 
Fated  to  me  if  a  ligliter,'        fierce  as  death  in  battle, 
Flndetb  ine  concealed        where  1  keep  the  house,  — 
With  my  bairns  the  building 

When  he  comee.  that  deadly 
(Digging)  to  my  doors,        death  is  doomed  to  them. 


So  full  stoutly 
Through  the  n 
By  a  hidden  way, 


with  my  foreclaws  working, 
steep  make  myself  a  street, 
through  tlie  bole  of  the  hillside 


^ 
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If  ttie  gr«edy  battle-acatber        in  the  straitened  wa^ 
Srcka  me  on  m;  gani;-«iot ;       then  he  Hhall  not  miss 
War-mote  on  the  (mark)-palh        where  ibe  fighters  meet. 
When  I  rise  al  last,        through  the  roofing  o£  the  hillB, 
And  I  furiously  deal  strokes        with  my  darta  of  war 
On  the  loathly  foes       whom  I  long  had  fled  1  Itid.  svj. 

The  darts  of  war  are  the  badger's  teeth,  and  Cynewulf  paints 
Ilia  as  a  hero.  It  is  in  these  short  poems  —  in  this  sympa- 
ttttit  treatment  of  the  beasts  of  the  wood,  as  afterwards  of 
ttit^  hiids ;  ia  this  transference  to  them  of  human  paasiouit  and 
of  thp  interest  awakened  by  their  siiffering  and  pleasure  — 
'hat  the  English  poetry  of  animals  begins.  Of  course,  the 
l^nijier  of  mind  shown  towards  them  here  is  connected  with  the 
Wt-epics  and  beast-stories,  and  with  the  humanising  of  the 
'"'Wis  iu  the  folk-tales,  and  in  such  short  poems  as  the  Cock 
"^  Fi/x  of  Chaucer  and  the  fables  of  Henryson.  But  the 
fliffeteuc*!  between  the  beast-poems  of  this  class  aud  those  of 
(-'yiipwulf  will  be  felt  at  once.  In  the  one  the  beasts  talk  and 
'"'-i  iike  men  and  women,  in  the  other  the  poet  feels  from  above 
*iUi  their  life  itself,  — pitying  or  Invingtbem.  His  sympathy 
woven  more  than  that  of  Shakspere  in  hia  outside  descnption 
'''  the  horse  or  the  hare.  The  note  is  rather  the  note  of  liurns 
*"il  Culeridge,  Cowper  and  Wordsworth,  and  is  strangely 
"■"dem  in  feeling, 

i^iicli  is  the  forest  and  its  indwellers  in  English  literature, 
Along  its  outskirts  lay  the  hamlets  of  those  settlers  who  had 
pushed  their  way  into  it  from  either  side  of  the  river,  ot  who 
"^  from  the  plains  arrived  at  its  edge,  By  slow  degrees  the 
^'^i^liiig  scoop  they  cut  into  it  grew  larger,  till  at  last  enough 
™i'i  was  cleared  for  all  the  kinsfolk  and  their  slaves.  If  we 
^ish  to  picture  to  ourselves  the  aspect  of  such  a  settlement, 
'^'  us  imagine  a  wandering  singer  coming  through  the  untilled 
"n-xiland  to  one  of  the  villages,  to  sing  his  songs,  and  to  pass 
""to  jinother.  He  would  blow  his  horn  and  shout  as  he  walked 
^show  that  his  aims  were  honest  and  peaceful,  otherwise  he 
l^'ght  be  slain  as  an  outlaw  and  lie  unavenged.  And  he  would 
'l^'e  to  do  this  at  the  distance  it  may  be  of  some  miles  from 
^  village,  for  he  might  meet  the  slaves  and  the  poor  freemen 
"^  tlie  village  lords  iii  the  distant  glades  or  on  the  uplands  in 
r**  forest,  tending  the  sheep,  cows,  oxen,  and  mares  near  the 
J^'*!*,  lying  out  during  the  gloomy  winter  nights  from  Martin- 
**>  to  Easter.     Close  by  he  might  pass  in  some  dark  recess 
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the  tree  which  aerved  the  village  for  the  gallows  — the  wolfs- 
head  tree  —  and  startle  the  ravens  at  their  feast.  Nearer  still 
he  would  meet  in  the  more  oijen  glades,  under  the  shade  of 
the  great  beeches  and  oaka,  the  watchers  of  the  swine,  the 

_e  herds  that  devoured  the  acorn  and  the  mast,  and  the  lean 
dogs  that  were  with  the  watchmen ;  woodmen  also,  gathering 
wood  for  the  fires,  or  cutting  down  the  young  trees  to  rep^ 
with  them  house  and  plough  and  hedge.  Yet  closer  still,  on 
the  very  skirts  of  the  wood,  where  he  began  to  see  the  light  of 
the  open  space  beyond,  he  might  chance  upon  the  reinaiua  of 
the  sacred  grove  once  dedicated  to  the  dwelling  and  the  ifor- 
ship  of  a  god ;  or  if  the  settlement  were  still  heathen,  as  it 
might  have  been  in  Mercia  under  Penda,  catch  through  the 
trees  a  glimpse  of  the  mde  temple  —  a  hall  within  a  wooden 
fence  —  and  of  a  householder  going  up  to  do  the  worship  of 
his  house ;  or  if  the  settlement  were  in  some  still  earlier  tune, 
hear  the  song  of  the  woman  who  kept  the  temple.  But  if  i' 
were  a  large  hamlet,  after  Christianity  had  come,  our  waade^ 
ing  poet  might  hear  the  chanting  of  the  priest  in  the  church  I 
or  if  a  small  forest  village,  such  as  we  have  chosen  here  to  de- 
scribe, he  would  see  no  church,  but  the  cross  set  up  beside  one 
of  the  trees  of  the  forest,  chosen  of  old  for  its  great  size  and 
splendour,  and  still  retaining,  it  might  be,  the  carved  figures  of 
birds  or  beasts,  or  even  runes  such  as  would  tell  him  that  iohis 
father's  days  the  gods  of  heathendom  were  worshipped  beneath 
its  shade.  After  the  Danish  occupation,  such  a  wanderioS 
singer  would  most  frequently  find  these  dedicated  trees.  We 
have  traces  of  such  names  in  the  charters.  Kemble  translRtet 
the  Woiiac  and  the  Wonatoc,  as  Woden's  oak  and  Woden's  pO«'i 
Teoweafom,  Frige  daeges  treow,  as  Tiw's  thorn,  Frea'fl  trt* 
Such  a  tree  would  also  be  the  limiting  tree,  the  mark-tree,  »n* 
would  tell  him  that  all  beyond  it  was  village  land. 

Or  he  might,  near  at  hand,  set  up  also  to  define  the  edge  t" 
the  clearing,  see  a  cluster  of  rude,  hoary  stones,  remnants  (■' 
the  old  indwellers,  paat  which  at  night  the  thrall  or  the  po"" 
freeman  passed  in  fear  of  the  spirits  that  haunted  theB- 
There  too,  and  certainly  if  there  were  no  river  near,  he  mig^t 
drink  and  rest,  where,  under  the  eaves  of  the  mark  {gemeai^ 
dan  aefsan — "the  branches  that  dripped  their  rain  on  th« 
skirts  of  the  clearing"),'  the  native  spring  or  well  which 

1  The  niarJ;  was  properly  a  alien,  a  line  of  dlTlslon ;  hence  &  boanduT  U* 
and  also  the  l)elt  of  wDd  lanil  rouiiil  thn  cultivated  uen  of  >  vlUa^:  ■'I*' 
wsHb  the  march,  at  the  widih  oi  OBOiral  land  between  ti~"  "  —'-'—■- 
~ ),  Zand  CharttTi,  p.  4M, 
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served  the  township  hubhled  up,  and  which,  lived  in  by  a 
deity,  was  even  yet  worshipped.  As  he  drank  of  its  waters, 
he  would  see  the  whole  clearing  before  him,  the  wide  pasture 
lands,  common  to  all,  the  undivided  possesaion  of  fine  grass, 
fed  over  by  the  horses,  cows,  goats,  sheep,  geese  of  the  '  ""  _ 
short,  sweet  sward,  such  as  Cynewulf  called  the  noble  green 
flour  of  the  earth;  and  beyond  that,  the  arable  land  of  the 
town,  fenced  into  fields,  and  the  fields  divided  into  long  fur- 
long strips,  subdivided  into  acres  and  halt-acres  —  the  allot- 
ments of  the  cultivators.  The  wide  balks  between  were 
covered  with  grass  or  brake,  and  scattered  over  the  whole 
were  the  men  at  work,  dyking  and  delving,  ploughing  and 
clodding.  Beyond  that,  and  nearer  to  the  town,  was  the  home 
pasture  where  the  folds  of  the  lambs  and  calves  and  foals  were 
set,  and  this  ran  np  to  the  mound  and  the  wattled  fence  on  its 
top  —  which  enclosed  the  "town"  itself,  and  from  which  the 
"tun"  derived  its  name, — the  plaoe  which  was  tyned  or 
girded  with  a  fence  of  rods.  At  the  other  aide  from  where 
he  stood,  the  river,  instead  o£  the  forest  (in  the  village  we 
conceive),  formed  the  boundary  of  the  occupied  land.  In  it 
the  "salmon  roved  and  darted  in  the  pools,"  and  higher  up,  in 
the  thick  of  the  wood,  the  beaver  built  his  dam  across  this 
stream.  Then,  our  wandering  singer  (whom  I  will  now  call 
Cynewulf,  because  all  the  illustrations  of  village  life  which  I 
shall  quote  are  from  his  riddles),  listening,  heard  the  rushing  . 
of  the  water  past  the  wattled  weirs  built  out  from  its  sides  for 
the  fishing,  and  saw  the  bridge  of  wood  that  crossed  it,  and 
perhaps  mills  by  its  side  that  ground  the  corn  of  the  settle- 
ment, and  thinking  of  the  millstone  made  it  the  subject  of  his 
fifth  riddle. 

It  might  be,  when  he  arrived,  that  the  leading  men  had 
determined  to  take  into  the  plough-land  a  portion  of  the 
common-pasture,  and  to  extend  tiie  pasture  in  proportion  by 
clearing  more  of  the  Iwunding  wood;  and  then  Cynewulf 
would  see  exactly  what  he  described  in  his  riddle  of  the 
Plough,  where  he  calls  the  plougher  (whom  we  see  as  if  he 
stood  before  us)  "the  gray-haired  enemy  of  the  wood" 
(Rid.  Mil.) 

Ketherward  my  neb  is  set,        deep  inclined  I  lore ; 

And  along  the  ground  I  grub,        going  as  he  gnideth  me 

Who  the  hoary  foe  of  holt  La,         and  the  Head  of  me. 

Forward  bent  be  walks,         he,  the  warden  at  my  tail ; 

Through  the  meadows  puBbes  di(>,        moves  me  on  fttid  presses  me, 

Bows  upon  my  spoor.       I  myself  In  haste  am  tbeu. 


i 
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It  IB  ii  vivid  picture  of  an  old  English  farmer  laboaring  on 
the  skirts  of  the  woodland,  leiiTing  behind  him  the  furrow, 
black  where  the  earth  is  upturned,  green  where  the  share  has 
not  yet  cut  the  meadow.  Theo  on  the  tilled  land  Cyaewult 
Baw  the  gardeners  wielding  the  rake,  tending  the  vegetable! 
which  the  little  colony  enjoyed,  beans  and  onions  and  the  rest, 
or  dragging  out  the  hurtful  weeds  from  the  pasture.  "  It  is » 
thing  "  —  riddles  Cynewulf  of  the  Rake  —  "  that  feedeth  the 
cattle.  Well  does  it  plunder  and  bring  borne  its  plunder"  — 
as  if  it  were  a  forager.  The  riddle  is  dull,  but  it  ends  wili 
the  poet's  pleasure  in  the  meadows  —  "The  Rake  leaves  fin" 
the  good  plants  "  (Rid.  xxxv.) 


"While  he  lingered,  watching,  he  saw,  perhaps  on  this  veiy 
day,  &  common  incident  which  he  made  into  a  riddle.  Amoug 
the  cattle  on  the  pasture,  the  young  bull  was  tethered.  Wth 
his  close  sympathy  with  animals  the  poet  paints  him  as  re- 
joicing in  his  turbulent  youth,  and  fed  with  the  four  fountains 
of  his  mother.  Suddenly  he  saw  the  beast  dash  loose  and  n^ 
from  the  pasture  into  the  tilled  land.  Then  Cynewulf  let 
his  imagination  loose  also,  and  pictured  the  bull  breiiking  '^f 
the  clods  of  earth  left  by  the  plough,  as  a  monster  wig''* 
break  up  the  hills. 

Of  the  kind  thai  is  weaponed       a  creatiwe  I  saw, 

OF  the  gladnees  of  youth  was  he  greedy  ;        for  a  gift  unto  Um 

The  Defender  of  Being       lei  four  welling  founULiiia 

Glittering,  spring.  .... 

Then  epoke  a  man,       who  said  unto  me  — 

' '  If  the  heaat  should  escape,         it  will  break  ugi  the  hillH, 

If  itself  be  up-broken,        'twill  bind  up  the  living."  '   Rid.  oi* 

Then  all  the  clearing  was  full  of  birds.  He  had  heard  aa 
he  came  along  the  pleasant  noise  of  the  vast  multitudes  of  the 
wood-birds  which  were  then  in  England,  and  the  criM  w 
the  water-fowl  in  the  forest  pools  and  streams ;  but  no"  ** 
the  open  he  would  see  them.  He  saw  the  eagle,  the  lart"! 
and  the  hawk,  floating  in  the  open  air  above  tlte  cleanng' 
They  had  come  from  their  homes  in  the  "Nessos  of  ^^ 
woods  "  —  the  steep  cliffs  in  the  forest,  or  the  rocky  banks  o' 
t  T>iat  iB,  its  hide  will  foTm  leather  etrlpa  tor  binding  CAptiTet. 
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the  stream  —  and  Cynewulf  would  think  of  the  last  battle  in 
which  he  had  fought,  and  of  these  fierce  followers  of  the 
■laughter.  Among  them,  but  not  of  them,  he  watched  the 
falcon,  the  moat  noble  of  all  birda  to  an  Englishman,  soarijig 
to  overtop  the  crane  or  the  heron  that  built  on  the  islands  in 
the  river,'  Anil  then,  on  the  meadows  near  the  stream  where 
the  fishers  plied  their  craft  from  pool  to  pool,  he  saw  the 
chief  of  the  family  of  the  township  riding  with  the  gray  bird 
on  his  fiist.  And  he  remembered  the  riddle  (Ixxviii.)  he  had 
made,  in  which  he  had  marked  the  aristocracy  of  the  bird  — 

I  ua  ^theling'a        ann-coinpimion  Bm ; 

Am  a  waudeter  with  the  warrior  ;         well-belovM  of  my  lord. 

Of  a  king  the  comrade.        OH  it  queenly  woman  — 

One  of  ^Idcn  locks —        lays  her  hitnd  on  me, 

Daughter  of  nn  .t^ihcling,         If  she  be  right  noble. 

On  my  breast  I  bear        that  whiuh  blossomed  in  the  grove. 

On  a,  stately  battle-steed        sonieLiines  I  may  ride 

With  the  boHt,  at  head  of  It '.        Xardened  is  my  tongue. 

Ofwn  to  a  singing  seer,        when  be  halh  sung  well, 

Do  I  give  a  word-reward."        Good  ia  then  my  gaise  1 

I  myself  am  sallow-hued.         Say  what  I  am  called  I 

The  Eiigliah  lord,  like  the  Korman  knight,  had  in  Ms 
household  those  who  tamed  the  falcon ;  and  in  the  poem  on 
the  Fiiiea  of  Men  there  is  a  description  of  this  which  has  some 
poetical  feeling.  To  call  the  falcon  a  Welsh,  a  stranger  bird 
(fitico  peregnnua),  makes  one  imagine  that  the  best  kinds  were 
brought  fixim  the  northern  cliffs,  where  the  Menoiogium  says 
tliat  the  "  hawk  in  the  sea-cliff  lived  wild," 

One  shall  the  wild  bird       make  tame  on  hin  wrist, 

The  proud-hearted  bnwk,         till  this  prey-lbirsly  swallow 

Gentle  become  ;        then  girds  he  on  varveUt,' 

And  iu  fetters  so  feeds        the  leather-proud  fowl. 

With  little  morsels        this  Lift-speeder  weakens, 

That  at  last  the  Welsh  bird,        in  weeds  and  la  deeds 

To  ita  food-giver       is  friendly  become. 

But  if  the  noble  used  the  falcon,  all  the  freemen,  even  of 
r^^  poorer  sort,  made  use  of  the  ordinary  hawk  for  hunting 
"irds.  The  hawka  were  so  numerous,  long  after  the  time  of 
**'l"iich  we  are  speaking,  that  in  a  late  Anglo-Saxon  dialogue 

■Tho  falean  Is  nevpT  represented,  like  the  eagle,  as  haunting  the  battlefield, 
^  B  devourer  at  the  dead.  In  (contrast  to  the  eagle,  who  la  the  dark,  the 
"^rnoniac  bird,  ft  is  brilliant  and  divine,  the  bird  of  heroes,  nobles,  liod  tbe 
*Kiy  Koils- 

'K«ward,  fJ^,  for  EOUK-  I  Huppose  the  falcon  Is  made  a  present  to  the  singer. 

■  Silver  rings  round  the  fuot. 
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we  hear  that  they  were  let  loose  in  the  spring,  and  young  ouea 
freshly  caught  and  tamed  iii  the  autiunn.  During  the  wiuter 
these  winged  servants  pulled  down  the  uuraberless  water-fowl 
that  nested  in  the  river  hanks.  One  of  the  noblest  of  these, 
no  prey  indeed  for  the  hawk,  but  the  food  of  the  eagle,  was 
the  swan ;  and  once  on  a  time  Cynewiilf,  who  may  now  have 
seen  it  flying  over  the  forest  to  some  inland  pool  or  fen,  de- 
scribed it  in  one  of  the  finest  of  his  riddles— ^marking  especially 
that  old  tradition  of  its  song,  not  before  its  death,  but  when  it 
left  the  Tillage  to  fly  over  the  great  world.  Nor  did  it  sing 
with  its  throat.  Its  feathers  sounded  melodiously  as  the  wind 
went  through  them,  a  form  of  the  myth  which  might  easily 
arise  among  a  people  who  knew  of  swan-maidens  whose  robe 
of  feathers  had  a  magical  existence  of  its  own  and  could  be 
done  off  or  on  at  pleasure.  Cynewulf  may  have  had,  when  he 
wrote  this  riddle  (viii.),  some  form  of  the  heathen  myth  in  his 
head. 

VoIceleBB  IB  m;  robe        nben  in  villages  I  dwell, 
When  I  fttn*  the  fleids,         or  drive  the  flood  along. 
Whiles,  m;  glorious  garments        utd  this  loft;  Lift 
Heave  me  high  above       the  hooRing  place  ot  heroes  1 
Wheu  the  Cntit  of  clouds       carries  me  ana; 
Far  the  folk  above,        then  my  fretted '  f  eathera 
Loudly-rustling  sound,         lulling  hum  along, 
Sing  a  Bunbrigbt  song,         when  stayed  to  earth  no  mc 
Over  flood  and  field         I'm  a  spirit  faring  far. 


I 


That  has  the  modem  (quality.  Phrases,  like  "the  strength  of 
the  clouds,"  "the  spirit  that  fares  over  flood  and  field"  (Jl6de 
and  foldan  Jirende  gaeitl),  the  melodious  rustling  of  the  fretted 
feather-robe,  the  sense  of  a  conscious  life  and  personality  in 
the  bird  and  its  pleasure  in  its  own  beauty,  are  all  more  like 
nineteenth  century  poetry  in  England  than  anything  which 
follows  Cynewulf  for  a  thousand  years.  But  it  is  not  only  the 
greater  birds  that  are  drawn  with  a  vigorous  pencil  by  the 
early  English  poets.  Cynewulf,  as  he  stood  at  the  edge  of  the 
clearing,  beard  the  Cuckoo  shouting,  and  be  sketched  the  bird 
in  one  of  bis  riddles.  But  the  sketch  has  no  poetry  in  it ;  it 
is  only  when  speaking  of  the  Starling  and  the  Nightingale 
that  he  feels  the  gentle  influences  of  the  singing  fowl.  He 
saw  the  Starlings,"  as  we  Eupjxise,  upon  this  day,  rising  and 

;  henee  an  ornament — u>y- 


<1,  nor  Is  llH  note  sweet.   Does  it  ci_ 
<;r  licat  tn  Iho  Martin  j  others  wj-Ji 

It  ot  the  question. 
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fallmg  in  flocks  over  the  hills  and  cliffs,  above  the  stream 
where  the  trees  stood  thick,  and  over  the  roofs  of  the  village, 
ind  the  verse  tells  how  happy  he  was  in  their  joyousness,  their 
glosay  colour,  and  their  aoag  (Riddle  Iviii.) 


Here  the  Lift  bearelh 
O'er  the  hill-smnmits  ; 
Swut,  sallow- coaled  I 
Flockitig  the;  fare  r>n, 
Roun  the  wood-neBses, 
Of  xhe  children  of  men. 


wights  that  are  little, 
and  deep  block  are  they, 
Sweet  is  their  song  I 
sluiUj  they  sing;, 
and  nhilee,  the  bui^-halls 
Let  them  call  their  own  nui 


And  now  the  eveaiog  falls,  and  Eis  the  traveller  enters  the 
tnwn  a  flood  of  song  bursts  from  the  woods,  and  the  English 
'■iith"  stop  to  listen,  or  sit  silent  in  the  doorways,  while  the 
"JiDcieot  evening  singer,"  as  Cynewnlf  calls  the  nightingale, 
i"utB  forth  his  song.  The  bird  himself  speaks,  proud  of  his 
l«wei  over  men,  and  the  whole  thonght  of  the  riddle  is  the 
Mw  u  Wordsworth's — 


Over  his  o 


;e  the  Stock-dove  brooda. 


Man;  varied  voices        voioe  I  through  wj  mouth. 
Cunning  are  the  notes  I  sing,         &nd  incessantly  I  change  them. 
Clear  I  cry  and  loud ;        with  the  chant  within  my  head  j 
Holding  to  my  tonei,        hiding  tiot  their  sweetneBH. 
I,  the  Evening-singer  old,         unio  earU  I  bring 
BliRs  within  the  bargs,        when  I  burat  along 
Wiih  a  cadenced  eong.        Silent  in  their  dwellings 
Tbey  are  sitting,  bending  forwards.'       Say  what  ts  my  name. 
Kiddle  iz, 

Making  this  song  our  supposed  Cynewulf  passed  through 
lie  gate  in  the  hedge  and  entered  the  village.  The  main  road 
*«  probably  paved,  and  led  straight  to  the  hall  of  the  kins- 
•oik  Bet  in  the  midst  and  surrounded  by  a  piece  of  meadow- 

Ibe  whole  o(  Ealdhelm's  riddle  De  Lutclnia  in  order  to 

Cynewulf  in  his  Rlddlrt  is  a  mere  imitator  of 

=-—-    m  Hw  L.«iiu  uin.e  is  QOl  a  trace  of  imaKlnation,  ol  creation.    In  the 

■tf*)i  both  are  clear.    In  the  one  a  scholar  is  at  play,  iu  the  other  a  poet  Is 

Toz  mea  divenls  Tarlatur  patera  figuris. 
Rancisonis  nnnqiiam  mudulalKir  cBrmiBa  roslrjs. 
" '-  colore  txmen,  sed  non  sum  npreta  caaeudu. 


'I quote  here  ih 
™d  UuiM  who  S) 
f«iL   b  Ihe  Lat 


SproU  a 

Nam  me  brama  Ingat,  sad  mas 


*fum 


*!»»«  every  riddle,  the  anhject  of  which  Cynewulf  look  from  Ealdbelm, 
BnijAouos,  or  Eusebius.  is  as  liute  really  imitated  as  that.  Even  the  Riddle 
"*  Crnitum,  the  moat  closely  followed  of  Ibem  all,  is  conttDDally  altered 
Ivauilt  faDB^natiye  work. 
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land.  Many  narrow  paths,  on  either  side  of  the  main-way, 
went  to  the  separate  houses  of  the  freemen,  each  with  its 
farm  buildings,  each  surrounded  by  its  own  hedge,  and 
within  the  hedge,  its  orchard,  or  vineyard ;  perhaps  fig-trees, 
or  mulberry  from  which  the  morat  was  made ;  and  many  bee- 
hives. These  stood  under  the  apple-treea,  or  leaning  against 
the  out-bouses  of  the  farmer's  home  j  and  in  tlie  garth  Cyne- 
wulf  watched  with  pleasure,  and  afterwards  described,  the 
draw-well  and  the  water-bucket  rising  into  the  air,  then  the 
bla«k-haired  Welsh  woman  carrying  on  her  shoulders  the  yoke 
from  which  the  water-buckets  hung,  "  two  hardy  bondsmen," 
as  he  calls  them  in  his  fanciful  fashion,  '■  fast  fettered 
together,"  which  she  bears  under  the  roof  of  the  hall  (liii.). 
He  saw  the  women  spinning  at  the  doors  (xxvi.),  or  feeding 
the  dogs  and  hens  (li.).  He  saw  the  cobbler  lay  by  his  tools 
(siii.),  and  the  smith  cease  to  labour  at  the  sword  (xxi.  6)  and 
the  war-shirt,  and  the  jeweller  at  the  ornamenting  of  the  horn 
and  the  cup,  the  collar  and  the  bracelet;  he  saw  the  carpenter 
leaye  the  half-finished  house,  and  the  hedger  lay  aside  his  bill, 
and  he  made  verses  on  them  all.  The  jiaths  were  full  of  the 
men  returning  from  work,  the  swineherd  and  the  woodward,  and 
the  hewers  of  wood  from  the  forest,  and  the  hunter  with  his 
spoil ;  the  watchers  of  the  cattle  from  the  common  ]>astare 
next  to  the  wood,  the  plougher  and  sower  and  gardeneis  from 
the  arable  land,  the  tenders  of  the  Iambs  and  colta  and  calves 
from  the  meadows  nearest  to  the  town,  the  miller  and  the  eel- 
fiahera,  the  weir-warda  and  the  fowlers  from  the  river-side. 
The  town  was  full.  He  moved  with  the  crowd,  and  soon  saw 
shining  in  the  red  light  of  evening  the  high,  homed  gables 
of  the  hall  of  the  kin,  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  central 
meadow,  and  near  it  the  moot-mound,  or  the  two  or  three 
huge  trees  left  to  mark  the  place  of  assembly  when  the  town 
was  planned.  All  the  freemen  we  picture  now,  were  there, 
perhaps  in  their  armour,  their  long  hair  floating  on  their 
shoulders,  heEiring  and  judging  causes,  making  their  own  laws, 
taking  counsel  for  war  or  peace,  commanding  and  forbidding. 
The  chosen  head  of  the  kinsfolk,  with  liis  comrades  and  the 
chief  freemen,  stood  on  the  top  of  the  ntoiind  as  the  wander- 
ing singer  came  through  the  crowd.  When  the  moot  was  over 
and  the  evening  stir  shone  (the  star  the  English  called  the 
"star  of  the  swains"),  and  the  loud  horn  "called  with  its 
voice  the  warriors  to  the  wine-feast,"  the  hall  was  opened,  the 
torches  were  lit,  the  smoke  rose  from  the  great  fires  in  the 
midst.     The  men  sat  down  to  eat  and  drink,  and  as  Cynewuli 
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toot  his  place,  one  of  tlie  iTomeu  hod  finished  a  great  web  at 
the  loom  aod  brought  it  to  the  Le^  of  the  kin  into  the  hall, 
aud  Cynewulf,  seeing   this,  made   a   riddle   about   the   loom,    I 
whio^  to  please   his   hearers,  he  likened  to  a  noble  warrior    | 
making  and  enduring  a  hard  fight.     Now  his  fancy  piiints  the 
l«d  of  the  loom  smitten  by  the  restless  and  wrathful  iK^am, 
"the  fighting  warrior  "  ;    now  he  sympathises  with  that  part 
■  oa  which  the  web  is  stretched,  and  which  is  pierced  by  spears 
^^perhaps,  too,  he  thiuka  of  the    dartings  of  the  shuttle,  — 
Htten  we  see  at  last  the  "  leaving-s  of  the  battle,"  the  finislied 
r*«b,  borue  into  the  hall.     This   is  the  riddle,  but  it  is  very 
f^fficult  to  translate,  and  inauy  are  its  renderings  — 

I  was  tben  within,         wbpre  a  thing  1  saw  ; 

Twas  *.  night  that  warred,        wouniitil  by  a  beam, 

B;  a  wood  that  worked  about :         and  of  battle- woands  it  luok 

(•mhee  great  and  deep  I        Very  grievous  wera 

"^   ■ '  anil  the  wood  with  war-gear 

Of  iw  feel 
but  tha  other  active  toi]ed, 
then  the  land  anear  t 

where  it  towered  iu  light, 


To  this  wight  the  darts  ; 
Fast  was  bound  about. 
Ode  was  ftlstened  down, 
Leaping  throngh  the  lift. 
And  a  tree  was  touching  it. 


All  bebung  with  leaves.  Then  I  saw  the  leavings 
Of  the  Doing  of  the  darta  to  the  dwelling  bome 
Where  meo  met  a-driuking ;       where  my  master  U. 

Riddle  Ivli. 

When  Cynewulf  had  sung  this  riddle  (if  I  may  continue 
^y  presentation  of  him  as  a  wandering  singer),  he  would  be 
"fered  mead  and  ale,  borne  to  him  from  the  small  table  at  the 
fnj  of  the  hall  where  the  drink  was  placed.  Inspired  with 
*™ draught,  we  may  well  fancy  him  making  two  other  riildles 
'"  make  gay  the  feast.  The  first,  on  the  mead,  begins  with 
'jie  l)eps  bringing  honey  from  the  hills  and  dells,  and  then 
yra*)  a  vi\-id  picture  of  the  drunkard. 

Far  and  wide  rin  found.       and  of  woKh  to  roen  ; 

Carried  from  the  copses,        from  the  city's  heights, 

From  the  dells  and  from  Itie  downs.        Feathers  daily  bore  me 

All  along  the  ur.         Artfully  they  bore  me  on, 

I'ndcr  Heaven's  high  roof.        Then  the  heroes  (took  me) 

In  a  butt  they  bathed  me  t        Now  I  am  a  binder,' 

And  a  sooui^er  then :        soon  I'm  an  o'ertbrrjwer  I 

Oft  an  ancient  chnrl        on  the  earth  I  Sing, 

And  be  finda  at  once        if  be  fight  with  me, 

a  riddle  Foncpmi&e  the  Ox  hide,  it  Is  said,  spmklnx  of  its  use  as  • 
9  )u;{  — a  "blBck  jaok  "  — "I  givo  the  licrocs  rlrink  Imm  my  iMisoin.  I 
.r  swart  WelshioaD  and  many  a  woribiot  moo,"  i^.  the  Uquor  bindg 
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ThM  with  back  (and  ahooldm)        tie  must  seek  the  grooiid 

If  from  that  UDrede        be  escape  him  not, 

He's  beslolen  of  his  strength,         in  bU  speech  is  strong. 

Of  his  mood  not  master,        of  his  might  bereft, 

Poirerless  in  feet  and  hands.         Find  out  irbat  I'm  called. 

I  nho  thns  to  earth        bind  the  hireling  down, 

DixUard  hj  my  dinting,        even  in  the  daj  I  Riddle  xsriiL 


1 


The  solution  of  the  next  riddle  (xsix.)  is,  according  t 
Prehn,  a  wine  vat.  The  better  answer  has  occurred  to  many- 
It  celebrates  "  Old  John  Barleycorn."  The  things  said,  eveii^  ii 
to  the  very  order  of  their  saying,  are  so  curiously  like  (liiiii  ^i 
said  in  the  old  ballad,  that  I  am  induced  to  conjecture  that*" —I 
this  impersonation  is  extremely  old,  and  that  Cynewulf^^  "i 
riddle  and  the  ballad  are  both  forma  of  a  much  older  original,  -M- 1 
I  translate  the  riddle,  and  a  vigorous  thing  it  is ;  and  I  giTQ^^j 
below '  the  version,  which  Btirus  made  of  the  ballad  —  J^| 


IJOHH    BASLBICOKH. 

There  were  tbr«  klof  Idlo  th>  «■!, 

They  bung  hln  up  betnre  Ihe  •lorm, 

Thr«  ti-g.  l.o.b  gnol  .od  high. 

And  tuni'd  bim  o'er  ud  o'er. 

And  Ihey  luu  .worn  ■  loltma  o»lh 
John  Burl ujf corn  ihoutd  die. 

Thty  took  ■  plough  ud   plongh-d  him 

Tbey'he"id'i"john  Barleycorn,             ^^M 

Tbere  lei  bl>n  .Ink  or  •*ln>.                    ^^M 

J<.bn'^«i.j-w™"™  d*S?  "" 

They  liid  bin  out  upon  the  floor,             ^^M 

To  work  him  Airtber  ooe.                      ^^M 

And  •till,  u  aigu  ot  life  ippeu^,           ^^H 

Tbey  to«-d  fin  to  ud  ffo.                    ^^H 

And  ■hDw'ni  begin  to  fjill; 

^^M 

John  B.rlcycori)  got  up  igiln. 
ADd  »r.  >urpri.-d  item  >ll. 

They  wuled,  o'er  >  ecorehlng  Bine,       ^^^H 

Th.  ■«llrr  min.  gf  Snmmer  crae. 

And    U.ej  h«    (.'en     hl>    Tery   br«r^;^^ 

blood. 

And  dranli  II  round  wd  immd;                 ^^ 

And  .tin  Uie  more  ud  more  Uwy  drmfc,  _^H 

Wbci.he«reww.n.ndpBlei 

Tbeli  Joy  did  more  aboiiDd.                     ^H 

nil  bemllng  joInU  and  drooping  held 

^H 

BbDWd  be  b=gMO  to  Ml. 

or  noble  enurprl.e,                                   ^^H 

Hl«  colonr  ilok*n-d  more  ind  more. 

For  1(  you  do  but  Uale  bl*  blood,                   ^^ 

He  tided  InlQige; 

And  Ibcn  hli  enemlei  t>«gu 

To  ehow  Ihelr  deuUy  r»ge. 

Twill  nuke.nuM  forget  hliwoe: 

Twill  heighten  .11  bl.  joy; 

They've  U-an  ■  weipon,  long  »nd  ehmp, 

AndcuihlfflbFiheknw; 

^1 

I  Jke  ■  rogne  "r  ("o'J^r'e""' 

Ru-h  ram  ■  glue  In  hind;                         ^^1 

Th(]r  l.Id  blm  down  upon  hi >  back, 

'K-uvr^a;       ^ 
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Aitd  the  T«ry  gmamest       of  the  goods  of  men  t 

Cot  uid  rubbed  about,        rolled  orouDil  %oi  dried. 

Bound  and  twisted,        bleachcid  and  softened, 

Uj^-adomed,  bedecked,        dntggied  along  from  fu 

To  the  doota  of  mea  I        Dear  deBglit  is  iu  it 

For  each  living  creature.         It  iocreaM*  jollity ' 

Id  the  aged  who.  living  long,         have  of  old  enjoyed 

Each  the  bliss  be  wished  for  —         and  aboM  it  not. 

Then  it,  after  dying,        to  declaim  begins, 

Things  lo  lell  in  many  ways '.         Mickle  food  for  thinldag 

To  a  wiee  man  is,         what  this  wight  may  be  ! ' 

Riddle  xxix. 

Manv  things  took  place  as  the  feast  wore  on.  We  know  its 
gC'neral  customs  from  Beoimlf.  But  we  hear  other  matters 
from  the  Riddles.  Sometimes  a  messenger  came  in,  bringing 
tidingE.  Sometimes  the  lord  called  for  his  ancient  sword  and 
displaj^ed  its  hilt  and  sheath  and  told  of  its  great  deeds. 
Sometimes  he  drew  an  old-time  cup  out  of  his  treasures. 
"  Often  shall  I,"  cries  such  a  cup,  "serve  with  joy  in  the  joy- 
ous hall,  when,  glittering  with  gold,  I  am  borne  into  the  house 
wliere  heroes  are  drinking."  Sometimes  bitter  quarrels  rose, 
nien  mof'ked  and  stabbed  as  in  the  Icelandic  tales.  Sometimes 
the  boast«r  broke  out  into  tales  of  his  own,  while  the  women 
poured  out  the  ale.  When  the  eating  was  over,  the  warriors, 
sitting  blithely  in  the  beer-ball,  played  at  games  or  at  throw- 
ing the  dice,  and  bo  excited  did  they  become  that  they  forgot 
all  the  pain  and  sorrow  of  life.  "  They  twain,"  say  the  Gnomie 
Tertei,  "shall  sit  o'er  the  dice  while  their  misery  glideth  awaj 

'  Clenget  ii  h«re  taken  as  a  mhatanti've. 

*  I  have  already  mentiooed  the  dribking  habits  of  onr  early  ancestors,  and 
■XKked  at  the  aecnasUon  of  a  special  baJ-baiism  lerelled  against  tbam  en  this 
>*niu>I  — asit  the;  werenot  intheeigtalh  eeelury  the  most  cuhi rated  peoole 
■B  Euope.  Is  all  Aiiglo-SaMin  poetry,  In  these  Si'liltn  written  by  a  waMarUtg 
™bHbiaa,  there  is  a  tone  of  contempt  ter  the  dmokaril.  He  ia  a  CHitlvB,  a 
*>mde4  free»D ;  and  the  deligbt  and  inapiialion  vhjch  CynevDlt  plaees  hi 
(MIt  pxid  ale  and  old  "  only  makes  his  reprooF  of  excees  seem  the  strongvr, 
^laihtMnMtDMlier  Aoeln-Sazun  pcielry.  The  moat  TlKoroos  deecriptioa  af 
I  ia  in  Iba  Judtlh.  Bat  it  is  the  Pagan  Holofemes  and  his  thegna 
IhrnwdTe*  Into  the  bratality  wbicb  the  poet  soonis.  There  is 
e  hi  the  Fata  of  Mm  Khieh  sketches  the  view  the  ordtnaij 


I 


,    bMM^T^l, 


Ta<  Ui  ll(r  tnj ! 


1)  took  of  heavy  drinking. 
•lwllIhe«lfeotii 


rata  Iff  Mem,  li.U-M. 
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from  them.  They  forget  their  sad  fate.  They  have  their 
pleasure  on  the  board."  Often  enough,  when  the  drinliiiig 
vas  hard,  as  it  was  likely  to  be  after  a  battle,  but  not  in  the 
peaceful  assembly  of  everyday  life,  the  evening  ended  tumult- 
uously.  There  is  a  vigorous  description  of  Buch  a  feast  in  a 
poem  ("Bt  maTina  mdde,"  11.  13-20),  where  a  contest  arises 
among  the  warriors  as  to  who  stood  firmest  in  the  battle. 
"Many  a  one,"  it  says,  "is  full  of  talking  and  praises;  prideful 
war-smiths  who  in  their  wine-burga  sit  at  the  feast  and  tell 
sooth  stories,  to  and  fro  barter  their  words,  and  set  their  mind 
to  know  who  of  the  warriors,  on  the  spear^tead,  holds  out  the 
best.  Then  the  wiue  whets  the  breast-thoughts  of  fighters, 
and  midst  of  the  throng  wild  shouting  arises,  a  varied  tumult- 
uous outcry."  But  chiefly  it  was  playing  and  song  which 
lightened  the  evening.  Cynewulf,  who  we  suppose  waa  in  our 
imagined  hall  this  night,  may  have  heard  other  instruments 
than  the  harp,  for  he  has  riddles  on  the  reedflute  which  the 
lover  plays  for  his  mistress,  and  on  the  bagpipe  and  the  psal- 
tery. The  bagpipe  sits  at  the  banquet,  waiting  till  it  can  make 
known  its  skill.  "  Pleasant  speech  is  in  its  foot  and  a  sweet 
voice.  Ornaments  enrich  its  neck,  and  it  is  proud  of  its  rings  " ; 
but  the  psaltery  "sings  through  its  side,  and  is  haughty,  and 
of  a  bright  countenance,  rejoicing  in  the  use  of  men." 

At  la^t  the  feast  is  over,  the  men  go  to  their  homes,  the 
"helm  of  night"  covers  the  village,  but  the  house  is  not  yet 
still.  Cynewulf  hears  the  men  and  maid-servants  chattering, 
and  household  work  being  done,  before  the  fires,  and  sketches 
the  master  of  the  home  seeking  his  treasure-press  at  midnight, 
either  to  lay  by  some  new  booty,  or  to  look  at  the  goods  which 
he  had  of  old  won  in  battle.  Then  there  was  silence ;  but  as 
the  poet  lay  down  to  rest  a  new  riddle  came  into  his  head.  lie 
had  seen,  before  he  had  gone  into  the  hall,  the  new  moou  with 
the  old  moon  in  her  arms  in  the  "broad  Burg"  of  Heaven, 
above  the  clearing.  And  his  imagination  likened  the  moon  to 
a  young  warrior  returning  with  his  spoil  between  his  horns, 
who  would  build  his  hall  in  the  very  citadel  of  Heaven.  But 
another  and  a  greater  warrior  —  the  sun  —  was  at  hand,  who, 
rising  over  the  horizon's  wall,  would  take  the  booty  of  the 
moon  and  drive  him  homewards  with  great  wrath.  Then  the 
sun  also  would  hasten  westwards,  and  the  night  would  come 
^ain  with  mist  like  dust  and  falling  dew.  So  he  made  the 
30th  riddle. 

It  is  characteristic  of  Cynewulf,  who  probably  derived  his 
firat  idea  of  this  riddle  from  that  of  IStpebius  on  the  same 


subject,  that  he  departs  altogether  from  the  way  Eusebiua 
treiits  the  subject.  In  Euaebius,  sun  and  moon  are  friendly. 
Here  they  are  eneiaies,  — their  strife  is  renewed  each  iiiglit  and 
day.  Defeat  and  victory  and  pursuit  are  incessantly  inter- 
changed. The  little  poem  is  a  true  piece  of  imaginative  and 
mythical  H at u re-poetry,  and  the  end  Is  as  terse  and  rapid  as  it 
would  be  in  the  hands  of  Tennyson  — 

I  have  seen  a  wight       wonderfully  shapen, 
Bearing  up  a  booty.         in  betweeu  his  horns, 
A  Liit-Vwsel  flashing  light,         and  with  loTellneEs '  bedecked ; 
Bearing  home  this  booty,        f  brought)  (rom  his  war-marching  I 
He  would  in  the  burg        build  hiniHell  a  bower, 
Set  it  skilfully,        if  it  so  might  be.  — 

Then  there  came  a  wondrous  wight         o'er  the  world-wall's  roof  — 
Known  U>  all  he  la       of  the  earth's  indwellera  — 
l^natched  away  his  war-spoil,         and  hla  will  against, 
Homeward  drove  the  wandering  wrewU  I        Thence  he  westward  w 
With  a  vengeance  faring,         hastened  farther  on  I 
Doat  arose  to  Heaven,        dew  fell  on  Ibe  earth, 

I  Onward  went  the  night.        And  not  one  of  men 

Of  the  wandering  o(  that  wight  ever  wolted  more- 
Early  in  the  morning  he  rose  and  went  on  his  way.  J 
•*  he  passed  through  the  town  it  chanced  that  in  one  of 
Banhs  the  household  were  gathered  together  and  were  troubled, 
«>r  the  hive  was  empty;  thi-  hePs  had  swarmed,  and  they  knew 
Mot  where  thev  were.  Then  CjTiewnlf,  who  knew  the  old  songs 
I.  *'»'f  charms,  leant  over  the  hedge  and  said  to  them,  "  I  wiU  do 
*pis  thing  for  you,  take  some  earth  and,  throwing  it  with  your 
'^eht  hand  under  your  right  foot,  say  — 

"So  I  take  it  underfoot—       1  would  find  (the  swann)! — 

»(A«s«s(Ae»M-«rn,) 
Lo !  this  earth  be  strong 
And  against  all  grudging. 
And  gainst  the  mickle  tongue        of  the  (mighty)  a 

*nd  then  the  folk  saw  the  place  where  the  bees  hung,  and 
^yiiewulf  cried  to  them,  "And  now  throw  gravel  over  the  I>ee8 

^  they  swarm,  and  say  this  verse  of  the  old  time  which  our 

kin  aaug  of  old  "  — 

'  Bliiiriilly,  Jbfum ;  therefore  "beaatlfully."  | 

*  All  thaie  Chartnt  which  I  treat  of  now,  and  In  the  Jfote  at  the  end  of  OOu  ■] 
^oinMrill  be  (onnd  In  CockaynB'B  /.McAdomn,  and  In  Wiilker's  edition  o( 
^  Anilo-SiUaD  poetry,  nuder  the  title  ot  Zatibtrapriiche.  They  are  fall  of 
>"»-klj*  interest,  but  they  are  also  well  worthy  ot  a  place  in  En>!Hsh  lilera- 
"m-  Tbey  have  a  childlike  ancientry  which  la  delightful.  They  smell  of  the 
,  '•'Wi  md  the  woo'lland  and  the  village  life.  Now  nnd  then  Ihe  nalaral  IithbI- 
°*"<)n  works  finely  In  them,  without  oonscioasnua  of  Itself,  as  in  the  cbarn 
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Sil  76,  Victory- women,        sink  ye  to  the  earth  1 
Never  to  the  wood        fly  ye  wildly  more ! 
May  ye  be  as  mindful        of  my  good  Id  me 
As  is  every  num        of  his  meat  and  home.' 

And  the  women  smile*),  and  when  they  had  sung  the  old  lay, 
the  beea  swarmed.  Then  Cynewulf  laughed  with  pleasure, 
and,  as  the  folk  thanked  him,  said,  "Take  veaeria'  and  hang 
it  to  the  hive,  then  the  bees  will  not  fly  away,  and  if  you  wish 
to  keep  them  safely,  lay  a  plant  of  madder  on  the  Live,  so  will 
no  man  be  able  to  lure  away  the  bees,  nor  can  they  be  stolen 
the  while  the  plant  is  on  the  hive." 

So  he  walked  on,  thinking  of  the  old  days  and  the  many 
strange  charms  which  still  prevailed  in  the  land,  though  the 
Christian  priests  were  hard  on  them }  and  now  he  had  passed 
through  the  gate  and  saw  a  farmer  who  was  giving  a  herd  of 
cattle  into  the  charge  of  one  of  his  servants ;  and  he  was  recit- 
ing a.  kind  of  spell  to  prevent  them  from  being  stolen  from  the 
forest  pastures.  Cynewulf  stayed  to  listen,  and  this  is  what 
he  heard.  Part  of  it,  chiefly  the  part  in  verse,  was  very  old, 
but  it  had  been  Christianised. 

"Neither  stolen  nor  hidden  be  aught  of  what  I  own,  any 
more  than  Herod  might  (steal  or  hide)  our  Lord.  I  thought 
on  Saint  Helena,  and  I  thought  on  Christ  hung  on  the  rood ;  so 
I  think  to  find  these  )>eeves  again,  not  to  have  them  wandering 
far,  and  to  know  (their  fold),  not  to  have  them  raiscbieved,  or 
led  astray,  but  tenderly  tared  for."  ^  Then  the  farmer  began 
to  sing  a  spell,  putting  in   the   name  of  God  into  the  old 

Gannund,       ol  God  the  thegn, 
Find  the  cattle        and  fare  out  the  cattle, 
And  have  the  cattle       and  hold  the  cattle, 
And  bring  back        the  beeves  to  their  home. 


of  the  uriLnna. 

>  This  18  plaialy  a  heathen  cliarm.  When  <t  BBya.  "  l^t  this  Earth  he  stroog 
agalust  all  wIkIiIh,"  it  kwb  back  to  tliac  most  anoieut  lime  wlien  Mother  Earth 
was  perhaps  the  sole  Koddess  of  Anc'e-worHhip  —  tbe  strong  and  faithful  pro- 
tector of  men,  and  ot  all  their  agricultural  wotk.  The  "Sljcewif,"  the  Viclory- 
women,  Grimm  mixed  up  in  some  way  or  otlier  with  the  Valkyrie:  bat  the 
phraas  belongs,  I  think,  to  a  world  whieh  did  not  know  the  Valkyrie,  but  did 
pnt  •  IlvtnK  spirit  Inia  beasts,  birds,  and  into  those  insects  which  were  boand 
Dp,  like  ba»s,  with  the  dally  lite  of  men.  "  Sigi'wif  "  here  seems  lo  m«  to  be  a 
term  of  flattering  endearmeui,  such  as  we  find  In  our  nucsery  loag,  "  Lady 
Bird.  Lady  Bird,  fly  awny  home." 

*  These  are  f  rn^ema  of  old  Charms. 

I  This  la  not  literal ;  but  it  U,  I  think,  the  meaning. 


I 
I 


The  rest  has  do  value.  It  is  a  spell  against  a  reaver  of  cattle, 
and  ends  —  "  Let  him  be  all  wary  as  wood  is  wary  of  the  tire, 
as  the  thigh  of  bramble,  or  of  thistle,  who  may  think,  him  to  mis- 
lead or  to  drive  away  this  cattle." 

When  he  had  heard  this,  Cynewulf  went  onwards,  and  now 
he  had  gotten  among  the  acres,  where,  near  at  hand,  he  saw  a 
little  knot  of  men  upon  a  piece  of  plough-land  of  a  hungry  look ; 
and  drawing  near  he  heard  them  reciting  the  spell  far  bewitched 
land,  to  which  he  had  listened  when  he  waa  a  boy,  and  which 
he  was  told  had  come  with  the  Angle  out  of  their  fatherland 
beyond  the  sea.  But  now  it  waa  mingled  up  with  Christian 
words  and  rites,  and  with  Christian  names,  and  it  sounded  very 
old  and  curious ;  and  so  old  it  was  that  the  meaning  of  Erce, 
one  of  the  heathen  names,  waa  even  then  unknown.  They  had 
just  begun  as  he  came  up.  The  night  before,  ere  the  day- 
dawning,  they  had  taken  lour  turfs  in  four  parts  of  the  acre,' 
and  dropped  thrice  into  their  place  oil  and  honey  and  barm, 
and  milk  from  each  kind  of  cattle  that  fed  on  the  land,  and  a 
piece  of  each  kind  of  tree,  except  the  hard  trees  (oak  and 
beech),  and  a  piece  of  every  well-known  wort  except  buck-bean ; 
and  scattered  holy  water  on  them,  and  had  said  these  words, 
"  Wax  and  grow,  and  fill  this  earth  " ;  and  they  had  taken  the 
turfs  then  to  church  and  let  a  mass  priest  sing  four  masses  over 
them  and  turned  the  green  side  to  the  altar ;  and  afterwards, 
before  the  down-going  of  the  sun,  had  taken  the  turfs  to  where 
they  were  before.  And  they  wrote  on  each  end  of  four  crosses, 
"  Matthew  and  Mark,  Luke  and  John,"  and  laid  the  cross  of 
Clirist  on  the  lower  part  of  the  pit  and  said,  "  Croas  I  Matthew," 
etc.  etc.  Then  they  took  the  turfs  and  set  them  don-n  therein 
and  said  nine  times  as  before  "Wax  and  increase,  and  fill  this 
earth,"  and  the  Paternoster  as  often,  and  then  turned  eastward, 
Uid  louted  down  nine  times  humbly  and  said  — 

To  the  Eaxt  Ittand,        far  th*  gifli-of-uae  I  bid  tne  ; 

So  I  pray  the  mighly  One,        ao  I  pray  the  inlckle  Lord, 

So  1  pray  the  Holy  Use,         Ward  of  UetLvea'a  Kiogdom. 

Earth  I  al8U  pray        and  the  Uraven  abore 

And  tlie  sacred        sooth  Maria, 

And  the  might  of  Heaven       and  iU  high-buili  Hall, 

t  It  la  plain  that  w 
namei  added  to  It.    Tbs  turfs  wete  taken  ti  ^     . 

greoD  side  luroed  Co  hfs  gyiubol,  and  runus  writteu  ou  bast,  and  a 
wbioh  we  have  a  jHirtion  in  the  verse,  suuk  to  Eartli  and  Heaven.    TheBe^a 


funic  Mythology. 
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That  J  may  thi*  magic  speH,        by  tlie  fnvour  of  tbe  Lord, 
Open  ffiim  my  tetlh        througli  a  Uiou^t  flrra-graaped  j 
Waken  tip  the  swelling  crop»        for  our  teorldly  need; 

Fill  the  fielded  earth        by  my  fast  belief. 

Prank  the  turfed  plain  with  fairnesg,        as  the  Prophet  quoth  — 

Tliat  he  bad  on  earth  bU  honour        whoso  had  praisefforthilf , 

By  the  grace  of  God,        given  out  hia  alms.' 

And  now  they  were  met  to  fulfil  the  charm.  And  the  owner 
of  the  land  stood  and  turned  himself  round  three  sim-t'ourses, 
and  stretched  himself  out  longways  and  said  many  litanies  and 
Christian  hymns  and  prayers;  but  the  last  song  he  siing  was 
to  Mother  Earth,  for  himself  and  for  all  who  were  under  hiio. 
Then  ha  brought  unknown  seed  which  he  had  got  from  bi^ggar- 
men,  and  for  which  he  had  given  them  twice  aa  much  a&  he 
had  taken,  and  gathered  all  his  plough-tackle  together.  And 
he  bored  a  hole  in  the  plough-beam  and  put  into  it  (stor-) 
styrax,  and  fennel,  and  soap,  and  salt  wliich  had  been  hal- 
lowed, but  the  seed  he  set  ujjon  the  body  of  the  plough.  Then 
C'ynewulf  listened  to  the  ancient  lay  —  ~ 

Erce,  Eroe,  Eree  —  Mother  of  Earth  I         [or,  0  Earth, 

May  the  All-Wielder,         Ever-LorU  grant  thee 

Acres  a-wajdng,        upwards  a-growing. 

Pregnant  (with  com)        aud  plenteous  in  strength ; 

Hosts  of  (grain)  flbafts'        anil  of  glittering  plaala  < 

Of  broad  Irarley        the  blossomH, 

And  of  white  wheat        ears  waxing. 

Of  the  whole  earth        the  harvest  I 

Let  be  guarded  the  grain        a^tiwt  all  the  ilia 

That  are  sown  o'er  the  land        by  the  aurcary-men. 

Nor  let  cunning  woman  change  it        nor  a  crafty  muL 

1  TblB  la  the  least  beatben  of  all  the  poetic  fiagnieiila  In  thli  charm; 
have  italicised,  in  the  translation,  the  verses  which  aeeta  to  have  tonned  p 
or  Ibe  ancieot  Earth  and  Heaven  worship. 

'  A  very  long  note  □□  this  will  be  [ouud  Id  Wtilker. 

*  These  lost  tluue  lines  liave  been  shortened,  Cunnin,?  woman  might  b 
better  translated  "talkative  woman,"  and  rra/ly  Is  of  course  "  powerfnl," 
This  U  Dearly  altogelhet  a  very  old  heathen  invocation,  used,  I  daresay,  from 
eentuiT  to  centory.  and  from  far  prehistoric  times,  by  all  the  Teutonic  (annera. 
Who  Enx  Is  remains  ohscnre.  But  the  ifolher  of  Earth  seems  to  be  here 
meant,  and  she  Is  a  person  who  greatly  kiiidles  our  ourioalty.  To  touch  ber 
Is  like  touching  enipiy  space,  bo  far  away  is  she.  At  any  rale  some  )rodbe«d 
or  other  seems  lipro  set  forth  under  her  proprr  name.  In  tlie  Northern  Cosmog- 
ony, Night  Is  the  mother  of  Earlb,  But  Erce  rannot  lie  Night.  She  Is  (if 
Eroe  be  a  proper  name)  bound  np  in  this  song  with  agriculture.  Grimm  sag- 
gests  Enrrr,  connected  vriKi  the  Old  High  German  ^rrAun  -  "  almplei."  Ho 
also  makes  a  bold  icneiis  that  sbe  may  bo  the  same  as  a  divine  dame  In  Low 
Hnxon  districts  called  Herke  or  Harke.  who  dispenses  earthly  goods  in  abun- 
dance, and  acts  In  the  same  way  as  Berbta  and  Kolda  — an  earth-goddesa  then, 
the  Lady  of  the  gilongher  and  sower  and  reaper.  In  the  Mark  she  Is  called 
Iran  Harke.    MonCanua  draws  attention  to  the  appeacnuce  of  this  Charm  in  m^ 
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And  when  he  had  thus  sung  he  pusbotl  on  the  plough  and  \ 
cut  the  first  furrow;  and  then  he  stayed  himself  and,  looking  , 
un  the  upturned  earth,  he  sang  again  a  very  ancient  verse  — 

Ilnle  be  thou,  Earth,         Mother  of  men  I 
In  LiiD  lap  uf  the  god        be  ilinu  a-growin;;  I 
Be  filled  with  fodder        for  fore-need  of  mer 

I'ben  the  farmer  took  of  each  kind  of  meal  and  let  knead  a  J 
broad  loaf  with  milk,  and  laid  it  under  the  first  furrow  and  1 
**ng  again  — 

Acre,  full  (ed,         bring  forth  fodder  for  ni 
BloasoDung  brightly,        bleissed  become  1 
And  the  G'kI  who  wrought  the  ground 
Thai  tUe  com,  all  Uie  corn,         may  come 

And  when  he  had  so  sung,  the  work  waa  done,  and  he  drove  ] 
the  plough  on  through  his  acre.  But  Cynewulf  walked  on,  , 
nor  was  he  fated  to  leave  the  place  till  he  had  heard  somo- 
thing  more  heathen  still.  For  now  a  little  way  in  the  wood 
he  name  to  a  hill  whence  the  trees  had  been  cleared,  and  he 
''•iw  a  man  crouching  doubled  up  upon  the  ground  in  sudden 
l'»'n  of  a  stitch  caused  by  witchcraft ;  and  another,  who  stood 
'Vi  held  a  shining  linden  shield  over  him  as  if  to  guard  him 
nnn  wea^xins  shot  at  him,  and  was  anointing  him  with  a  salve 
''i^eof  fever-few  and  the  red-nettle,  which  had  grown  through 

""mist  Corvel.  in  wUlcb  this  line  begiDB  "  Eostar.  Eostar,  eordban  modor." 

follow  frain  tikis  clericul  error.    Tbu  uunie  reiDaioa  inyMeri- 

ngi  it  iireatbcs  tlie  pleaaiirs 

oura  of  the  earth  una  In  the 

It  bta  gwowa,  it  seemB.  out  of  the  breast  of  Eurlh 
—.  ..u.  _.w  uuu  u^^t  four  linen  lesH  remarkable  an'1  less  heathen.  Earth 
fWitho  mother  of  men.  The  Bnrface  oJ  Earth  Is  the  lap  of  tha  jtodiiesg ;  in 
"u"^'' '"'  '"  f!'^"^''  I'^  plentiful.  Ftx>il  ia  in  her  for  the  needs  of  men. 
■W"  be  thou,  Eanli  !  "  I  dareiiav  thia  faymn  was  sung,  ten  thanKaiid  yean 
''^■bf  the  early  Aryans  on  the  Baltic  coasla.  The  next  tour  lluea  —  Aero 
""Mm— are  p^tly  heatlien,  partly  Christian. 

^ihB  whole,  we  are  placed  in  these  aonEs  in  that  early  time,  after  settled 
^j^<n1tare  liad  begnn,  when  the  "  Cornflald."  us  Frofeasor  Rbya  says,  "  U  tlie 
'"j**!!  batllefield  wliere  the  powers  favonrable  to  nuui  make  war  ou  Ibose 
."'^ power*  that  wnnld  blant  tlie  fruits  of  his  labour."  And  If  we  wlah  to 
"«  Op  thle  aiMlenI  English  Earth  RelJKlon  with  Northern  names  of  b»<1b,  na 
°i"J  Unnk  III  Pri^,  Woden'a  wife,  who  Is  the  Earth  gortdesH,  and  of  Thor  ber 
"/"s"*  tod  of  hnahaudry,  "  the  tanner's  friend,"  whose  holt  cUaves  the  slonn- 
^?^lut  tbreaten  (he  srain  and  disperses  the  blighting  mists,  who  marries 
~'-*wTel1ow^iaireil  goddess  of  the  comBeld.  Beyond  this  there  is  a  literary 
JWbi  h  ihiR  nld  *uDK.  aud  In  the  atitch-Cbarm  tlmt  follows  it,  whirb,  from 
^j™*''*''''  naturalness,  from  Its  elose  cltnginp  to  the  sHlJect,  and  lr..i 
ry,  plei-  -  -  "    "-  ' 


1'0thlD|;a 


\-vid  lara  glad  of  it 

S"    olaneient 
other  gave 


I 


M  I«  tbs  conventional  Chrlstliui  poetry,  pleases  the  ei 


IW 
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a  fence,'  and  waybroad  (plantago),  which  it  was  his  habit,  for 
he  was  a  witch-doctor,  to  keep  by  him,  having  first  boiled  it  in 
butter,  that  he  might  heal  those  whom  the  fierce  elves  shot 
with  their  spears.  So  Cynewulf  drew  near  to  Iwten,  hiding  ill 
the  fringe  of  the  wood,  and  he  heard  the  man  singing  this 

Eagan  song,  which  told  of  fierce  witch-wives  riding  over  the 
ill  and  flinging  spears.' 


Load  were  they,  lo,  loud,  eu  over  the  land  Oiey  rode ; 
Fierce  of  heart  mete  they,  as  over  the  hill  Ihey  rode. 
Shield  Ihee  now  thyself ;        from  this  flpite  thou  mayat  escapo  thee  1 

Out  little  spear         if  herein  thou  be  1  ■ 
Underneath  the  linden  Blood  he,         underneath  the  shining  shield,. 
While  the  mighty  women        mustered  up  their  strength 
And  the  spears  they  sent       screaming  through  the  air  I 
Back  again  to  them        will  I  send  another 
Arrow  forth  a-flying       from  the  front  against  them ; 

Out  Uttle  spear        if  herein  thou  be  I 
Sat  the  smith  thereat,        smote  a  little  seax  out ; 


ie«l 

I 


I 


Out  little  spear        if  herehi  thou  be  I 
Six  the  smiths  that  sat  there —       making  slaugbter-spears; 

Out  little  spear,        in  be  not,  speai  t 
If  herein  there  hide       Sake  »f  iron  hard, 
Of  a  witch  the  work,         it  shall  melt  away, 
Wert  thou  shot  into  the  skin,        or  shot  into  the  flesh, 
Wert  thou  shot  into  the  blood,         (or  shot  into  the  bone), 
Wert  thou  shot  into  the  limb —       never  more  thy  life  be  teaaed  I 
If  it  were  the  shot  of  Esa,         or  it  were  of  elves  the  shot. 
Or  it  were  of  hags  the  shot ;        help  I  bring  to  thee. 
This  to  boot  for  Esa-shot,         this  to  boot  for  elfln  shot. 
This  to  boot  for  shot  of  hags  1        Help  1  bring  to  thee. 


1  TbroDgb  a  sieve.  The  Romans  bad  this  custom.  They  laid  a  sieve  in  tb« 
road,  and  used  the  stalks  of  grass  that  grew  through  it  for  medical  parpoeM 
-  Orimm,  Cbapler  uii  Herbs. 

1  EK-Bbuutiiig,  etc.,  Is  a  i^onioion  superBtltion  in  England.  Indeed,  it  raiip* 
from  Shetland  to  Coruwatl.  Here  is  a  3i:audlaavlaa  instance:  "That  nntt 
aatumn  Hermund  gathered  a  party  and  went  on  Ills  way  to  Borg,  intendloK  lo 
burn  down  the  bouse  nltb  Egil  in  it.  Now  us  they  came  out  under  VtUelL 
tbe;  beard  tbe  t^hime  o(  a  bowstrin.g  up  Id  the  tell,  and  at  the  moment  Hemiiuwl 
teit  111,  and  a  sharp  pain  under  bis  arms,  and  tbe  sickness  gained  on  bim." 
'  "In  dock  — out  nettle.  —  Nettle  in,  dock  out."—  Troilui  and  Crtnlda. 
Id  Sussex  a  poor  woman  Is  cured  at  a  scald  an  a  Sunday  evening  by  tn  old 
wile  who  bows  her  head  over  the  wound,  crosses  two  ol  her  fingers  over  It  Utd 
breathes  upon  it,  repeating  these  words  — 

There  came  two  angels  From  tbe  north. 

One  was  Fira  and  one  was  Froet, 

Out  Firo,  ill  Frost, 

In  the  name  of  Father,  Hon.  aod  Holy  Ghost. 

Fulk-Lore:  Sortlicrn  CoHndei  (Henderson),  p.  Ill- 
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Flee,  witch,  to  the  wild  hUltop        .... 
Bat  ihoa — be  thou  hale,        and  help  thee  the  Lord  1  ^ 

Then  the  strange  chant  ended,  the  witch-doctor  bid  the  pian 
take  the  seaz  and  dip  it  into  water;  but  Gjnewulf  had  heard 
enough,  and  we  bid  him  farewell  as  he  entered  the  forest 
paths. 

^  I  have  taken  Sweet's  reading. 


; 


CHAPTER  X 


isli.  :it  1(  rth  of  England,  were  close 

I  t'uly  of  ipect  of  the  Earth,  but  also 

u>l  till-  3i  oof  of  this  lies  iu  the  nuin- 

^  [lify  i)  press  the  different  appear- 

:>.■  two  gr  The  changes  of  the  Dawo 

t  >;v:iy  til  uren  to  the  upward  leap  of 

'  I'h.ui^ips  (ta  *ub  --ing  from  the  light  left  liy 

-iiu  <•'  the  last  glimmer  of  it  before  dead  night, 
1.1  ".v  own  »[iefialised  words.  The  fiercer  phases 
■u-t.-;,-.i  w,.r,-  ;ilso  w:it.-hf.l  and  dpsi-ril.ed  with 
■;■>  ::■.  ■  ■,■,■,-.>.  CvLUMviill-  ,K-diLMt.-.s  eiL;litv  liix^s 
,^  :  ■:!■.  "of  the  birth,  tlif  tiRnvtli.  anil 
r     ■.-  -.■."      V-:z   iL,.  natural  ohji-i-t  engaged  then: 


■I'J- 


>  th 


iat,t, 


iwulf  the  earliest  sea- 
iii'imteiLt.   tlie   singers 


igh  tliein.     Many  more 
by    Cyiiewulf,    whose 


CBAT.M  THK   SEA 

iiuj^ination  wrought  like  the  surges  he  described;  but  at 
present  our  task,  is  coaSned  to  the  sea  and  the  seamen  as  the/ 
appear  in  Btoindf. 

T?he  siiBiilest  term  is  Sae,  our  sea,  and  it  has  the  general 
meaning  which  we  attach  to  the  word,  To  t!iis  they  added 
Tt-'wfcj',  the  great  wet  world  heyond  the  land,  which,  when  tlie 
Mijectives  deep  aud  toide  were  prefixed  to  it,  mean^  it  seems, 
ib«  ocean.  Then  came  Flod,  our  flood.  This  was  the  oul- 
I'oured  sea  which  flowed  into  and  filled  the  hollows  of  the 
"artk  The  same  word  expressed  anything  that  flowed  —  the 
tide,  a  river,  the  nish  of  an  inuniiation.  Correlative  with  this 
*as  StTffim.  which,  when  used  of  the  Sea,  probably  meant  the 
WM-an  river  that  went  round  the  world,  then  the  general  flow- 
ing of  the  deep,  and  especially  the  apparent  movement  of  the 
I  whole  body  of  the  sea  m  waves  to  the  coast.  Again,  the  term 
^p^Ogu  belonged  to  the  Se<i,  as  to  all  waters.  The  Sea  was  the 
jV^teat  Pool,  and  considered  as  lying  in  a  hollow ;  this  word  for 
I  It  B^pina  to  express  in  poetry  the  sea  at  peace.  There  are  cer- 
**'nly  no  words  compounded  with  it  in  Anglo-Saxon  poetry 
*liit'h  suggest  water  in  great  disturbance,'  Mere,  another 
"iicient  term  for  the  Sea,  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  means 
'^he  desert  waste  of  waters.  Another  word  is  Holm.  As  men 
stooil  on  the  beach  or  on  the  ship's  prow  tliey  saw  the  wide 
^atera  raised  up,  as  it  were,  around  them,  or  lifted  into  a, 
"lound  on  the  horizon,  and  this  common  aspect  of  the  Sea  they 
•^■illed  Holm..  It  was  the  up-mounding  of  the  Ocean ;  and  Hun- 
'*'fth  exactly  expresses  this  when  he  says  that  the  HoIto,  bore 
Utecaupon  the  strand.  Hence  it  came  to  mean  the  high  waves, 
,  ^**hwavBlikearounded  height,  and  then  the  whole  high  going 
^*t  the  waves,  and  further  the  deep  ocean  itself,  which  was  con- 
l«ri»ed  as  heaved  upwards,  like  the  coil  of  a  great  serpent, 
K  wiia  the  aliyss  below.  This  abysmal  bottom  of  the  deep  waa 
1  y^nd,  a  word  which,  in  connection  with  certain  other  words, 
I JJ  mixed  up  with  a  sense  of  dread,  with  that  which  was  un- 
E  wlhomably  unknown  —  the  great  cavernous  bed  of  ocean,  the 
B  Biding.rilace  of  priniEeval  and  deadly  creatures,  torn  of  the 
■  "'me,  the  grounded-dust  that  covered  the  foundation  rock  of 
pfoeworld.  One  giant  line  in  Lycidae  gives  me  this  ancient 
I  *«iJite88ion  — 

Vislteet  the  bottom  of  ttio  monacroua  world. 

iiD(I  tanu-ttrram  are,  however,  two  componcDlg.  and  tliGse  m&y 
r  th&t  lue  at  lityii  for  floaiing  wnter  on  which  Earle  dwvlls  In  h& 
.^ntilo-Saxoii  I'harterB,  thoueli  I  tlo  not  unrlvrstmid  how  la; 
'iiF  to  niean  n  flowing  tliin;;.     Compoimdod  witli  fioii  anil  fin 
I  tbliik,  the  Howlng  sua  In  its  peace. 
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Anotlier  name  for  t!ie  Sea,  lieaiu,  may  also  embody  the  con- 
ception of  the  high  masa  of  water,  the  deep  ocean,  and  then 
pass  on  to  express  the  high  tossiug  of  tlie  waves. 

Sund  used  for  the  Sea  is  representative  of  another  thought 
We  say  ft  Sound  of  the  Sea,  but  the  earlier  English  who  lived 
on  the  inlets  and  among  the  islands  knew  only  the  short 
stretches  of  sea  which  a  man  could  swim  across.  Afterwards, 
when  they  knew  the  greater  water,  they  transferred  the  name 
of  tlie  part  to  the  whole.  Perhaps  they  thought  of  it  as  the 
great  swimming-place  for  their  ships.  Brhn  is  another  word, 
and  if  I  may  judge  from  Brimi,  the  serf-hall  of  the  giants  in 
Volosiwi,  it  is  the  Sea  ivhen  it  breaks  in  raging  surf  upon  the 
margin  of  the  shore,  or  the  Sea  breaking  in  foam  on  the  deep. 
The  Sanskrit  word  bhrtiw  ("to  agitate")  ia  compared  with  it; 
and  iu  Dorsetshire  I  have  found  that  the  surf-horue  sea  sand 
is  ealled  Brim-sand.  Generally  then  it  means,  I  think,  the 
rough  sea  furiously  tumbling  into  foam,  either  far  out  on 
ocean  or  on  the  beach. 

Onraecg,  a  frequent  term  in  Beowvlf  and  afterwards,  is  a 
very  ancient  name  of  the  Ocean  ;  the  great  encompassing  sea 
that  embraces  the  world.  "Our  forefathers,"  said  jElfred, 
translating  and  adding  to  Orosius,  "divided  into  three  parts 
all  the  globe  of  this  mid-earth  which  the  Ocean  that  we  call 
Garaecg  surrounds."  Sweet  says  that  it  means  the  Rager' 
and  this — the  stormy- tempered  giant  of  the  Ocean — is  close 
to  the  Northern  thought.  There  are  two  words  used  for  the 
sea  in  Beowulf  which  seem  to  belong  to  traditionary  concep- 
tions of  the  Ocean  as  the  dwelling-place  of  a  living  Being. 
These  are  Eagor,  compounded  with  Stream,  and  Qeofon. 
JEgir,  wlio  in  Norse  mythology  has  by  Kan,  the  net-wielding 
goddess  who  weaves  destruction  for  sailors,  nine  daughters 
who  are  the  waves,  and  whose  song  is  the  roaring  of  the  surf, 
is,  according  to  Grimm,  an  older  god  of  the  giant-kin,  not  one 
of  the  .^sir ;  and  his  name  signifies  the  Terrible  One.  The  word 
means,  in  Scandinavian  poetry,  the  Sea  itself ;  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  terra  Eiigar  may  be  related  to  ege  (awe),  and  et/eaa 
(horror).  Eagorstream  might  then  possibly  be  translated  the 
Stream  of  Eagor,  the  awful  terror-striking  stormy  sea  in  which 
the  terrible  giant  dwelt,  and  through  which  he  acted.* 

^GoTMeg,  by  transposition  of  r  and  i  UUiewme  its  garrie,  and  ga»  — gait. 
Old  Hone,  aeUn.  Id  uliafB,  to  race  (£"/'.  »ud.  vol.  if.  3IS).  This  Is  lodeed 
far  better  tliui  deriving  It  from  gar,  a  spear,  and  rei'ii,  a  num.  and  oounectinK 
It  with  PoMldou  and  bis  trident  f 

*Ttae  English  Icrm  Kayrt  still  survives  in  pruvinciul  dialect  tor  thalf' 
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Fifel  \s  perhaps,  Grimm  thinks,  another  and  obsolete  name 
d  Eagor.     But  Fifel  seems  to  mean  nothing  more  than  a  giant 
I  monster,  and  it  would  be  to  push  personification  too  far  to 
uke  Fiffi  a  personage  because  an  Anglo-Saxon  called  the  sea 
^t-atream  or  _fifel-n-aeg.     There  is  more  to  be  said  of  Oeofon. 
Sfiie  word  does  seem  to  gather  personality  round  it  in  Anglo 
*  Saxon  poetry.    It  is  used  independently  for  the  sea  in  Beoicutf: 
"G«ofon  boiled  with  waves"  (1.  515);  as  afterwards  iii  the 
Exodua  (1.  447)  ;  "Oeofon  threatened  death."     It  may  have  ] 
some  relation  to  the  fierce  sea  of  winter,  and  Geofon  be  t' 
same  as  Gefioii,  the  ocean-goddess  whom  we  meet  in  the  Loka-  ' 
Senna,  who,  like  Odinn,  knows  the  fates  of  all  men.     At  any 
rate  we  have  in  these  names  the  conception  of  the  Sea  as  an   I 
awe-producing,  wrathful    living   thing.     "Then   Terror  rose   ' 
from  the  deep"  is  a  frequent  phrase  used  in  describing  stormfl  , 
at  sea,  as  if  a  great  giant  pusned  hia  head  out  of  the  billows. 
There  is  a  half  line  in  Beow«;/ which  seems  to  speak  of  a  fierca 
being  who  makes  an  onset  on  those  who  tempt  the  depth  of  the  i 
wa.    When  the  hero  is  borne  into  the  cave  by  Grendel's  mother,  I 
tt  is  said  that  the  "sudden  treacherous  grip  of  the  Flood  can  i 
lo  longer  reach  him."     When  Caedmon  describes  the  deluge  I 
he  says:  "The  sea  gripped  fiercely  on  the  fated  folk,"  as  if  ib  ] 
»ere  a  giant  that  choked  them. 

These  are  the  main  names  of  the  sea  in  Beowulf,  and  each  of 
them  describes  some  thought  concerning  it,  or  some  one  of  ) 
'ts  aspects."  They  are  more  than  words,  they  are  pictures,  i 
A.  number  of  them  are  indifferently  used  together  in  one  pas-  ] 
f^gft  in  Beowttlf,  with  no  distinction  of  meaning.  They  have  | 
"^rae,  it  seems,  mere  poetic  interchanges.  It  is  too  much  ' 
^ije  fate  of  words  originally  individual  and  noble.  But  the 
Pillage  ia  sufficiently  interesting  to  translate  — ■ 

An  thou  that  Beowulf        wbo  battled  wllli  Brcca 
SwiimuUig  a  mai«h       on  the  far  Hpreiulmg  ata 
When  in  prirle  of  your  hearts        ye  proved  the  vast  forda 
And  DD  tbt!  derp  lealrr        in  a  vauating,  [ike  fools, 
Rhked  each  your  lives  ?        .         .         ,         . 

There  ye  swam  on  the  Satid, 
Ann  after  arm        over  Eagor-Hrram  laid  ; 


I  5*»eijr  bore  on  rivers.    Dryden  niiea  it  in  hi*  Thre 

■  E. -_  -riumph  o'er  tliatide;  "  ami  Camri 

I   m'^"  '"1  ■HI'  SeTeni.    Yet  we  must  be  c 

I  kk  ***'  Kftrcely  mentioD  the  meUtphorli^al  naniei  lor  the  sea  used  la  Beairul/. 
L  Z^"**  Bran-raa,  the  *aan-ra<l,  tlie  teut-rad,  the  ffanolea-bae}! — the  "  whalo- 
I  ****!" Iks" awst^-road,"  the  "Mril-road,"  lh()"guiaet's-bBtb." 


enoil.  Avnutl.  "  But  like  an 
li-n  uses  it  irlieD  he  speahg  of 
18  lu  dwelliujj  ou  auy  relation 
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Measured  the  mfrf-strffU,         moTed  your  hands  to  and  fro, 
Glode  o'er  the  Gararcgl        Tossed  Gtii/im  id  wares, 
A  Welter  of  Winter,         In  Water'f  vast  power 
Seven  nif;lit«  ye  strove.       In  swimming  he  beat  thee, 
More  was  his  might  t        Him  then  at  morn-tide, 
ileaved  up  the  Solm       on  tlie  HeatlioremeH'  iand. 

Beowulf,  \.  8 

Compountled  with  these  single  terms  are  other  words  such 
aafaroo,  which  itself  sometimes  means  the  sea^  but  is  in  composi- 
tion the  movingof  the  sea  and  is  used  now  and  then  for  the  racing 
of  the  waves  towards  the  coast.  The  chief  of  these  secondary 
words  is  wylm,  the  upwelling,  the  tossing  of  the  billows.  Its 
most  rem.irkable  use  in  Beovndf  is  in  conjunction  with  ice  to 
espiess  the  tumbling  of  broken  ice  and  sea  together  in  a  roar- 
ing wetter ;  and  in  symbolism  (so  much  had  the  tormented  sea 
entered  into  Anglo-Saxon  thought)  it  is  compounded  with  care 
and  sorrow,  Lastly,  the  word  ytf  (wave)  is  combined  with 
others  to  image  the  various  passions  and  actions  of  the  sea  in 
storm.  We  have  y^-geblond,  the  confused  blending  of  the 
waves ;  t/ff-geweatc,  their  tossing  to  and  fro ;  atol  ySa  geswing, 
their  dreadful  swinging ;  and  y&-gewin,  their  tumultuous  bat- 
tling and  onset  like  armies.  Nor  are  more  detailed  descriptions 
of  sea-scenery  wanting  in  Beowulf.  There  is  the  hithe  at  the 
beginning  of  the  poem  and  the  ship  waiting  for  the  body  of 
Scyld ;  the  two  voyages  of  Beowulf  to  Heorot  and  hack  again ; 
the  sea  seen  from  the  great  cape  where  he  is  buried — the  misty 
sea  and  the  ships  sailing  in  it.  These  I  have  already  given, 
A  few  more  remain  which  are  worth  quoting.  The  first  de- 
scribes in  Beowulf's  own  words  an  adventure  on  the  Northern 
Sea,  night  and  fierce  weather,  and  the  peace  of  the  morning  on 
the  waves  — 


When  we  swam  on  the  Sound        our  sword  was  laid  bare. 
Hard-edged  in  our  hands ;         and  against  the  Ilron~fiahes ' 
We  meant  to  defend  us  ;        nor  might  Breca  from  me 
Far  o'er  the  fbod-waves       at  all  Qoikt  away, 
Smarter  on  oceai. ;        nor  would  I  from  him  — . 
There  we  two  together,         were  (tosBed)  on  the  aea. 
Five  nights  in  all,       till  the  flood  apart  drove  us ; 
Swoln  were  the  surges,        of  storms  'twos  the  coldest, 
Dark  grew  the  niplit,        and  norlht-rn  the  wind. 
Rattling  and  roaring,^        rough  were  the  billows. 
Then  was  the  mood        of  the  mere-fishes  roused. 

Beowulf,  1-  ^Se. 


I 


There  is  also  a  light  sketch  of  another  kind  of  coast,  not  of  ' 
cliffs,  but  of  a  wide  flat  of  sandy  shore,  when  Beowulf  arnves 
,  at  home.     He  "  went  with  his  following  "  — 

All  along  the  sand,        treading  the  Bea-plaln, 

Se&baBks  atrelching  far  I        Shone  the  candle  of  the  world, 

Sloped  the  boh  was  from  the  Boutli.' 

Beowulf,  1.1064. 

One  more  description  tells  of  the  longing  of  an  exiled  seaman 
"  'b  home,  while  he  waited  for  summer,  held  from  his  sail- 
bg  by  the  fierce  winds  of  winter  and  the   ice-fettered  sea. 

fflgest  was  mindful  of  his  land,  though  he  could  not  drive 
l^ertbe  aea  his  ring-equipped  bark — 

Surged  the  sea  in  storms, 
Wrestled  'gainst  the  wind.         Winter  locked  the  waves 
Is  an  icy  bondage,        till  another  year 

Came  unto  the  garths 

Weather  glorious-bright.        Then  was  winter  gone, 
Lovely  was  the  lap  of  Earth. 

Seovmlf,  I.  1181. 

Buch  is  the  strong  and  stonny  sea  (mere-atrengo,  "  strength 
,  of  the  sea,"  or  "strength  of  the  warriors  on  the  aea,"  Beowulf, 
1.  533)  which  is  heard  breaking  in  the  background  all  through 
the  action  of  the  poem  of  Beotimlf;  and  those  who  first  sung 
its  verse  were  masters  of  the  Ocean  and  its  lovers.  The  sea 
was  their  patrimony,  as  it  waa  the  whale's.  The  young  men 
went  out  on  adventure  from  every  settlement  on  the  coast  to 
fight  and  to  plunder,  and  when  they  amused  themselves  with 
trading  it  was  in  reality  the  exchange  of  plunder  for  plunder. 
When  they  were  not  fighting  they  were  hunting  the  sword- 
fish,  the  walrus,  the  seal,  and  the  whale  in  the  icy  seas,  or 
struggling  for  wagers  to  excel  one  another  in  tlie  battle  with 
the  elements.  The  Ocean  was  itself  a  mighty  monster  with 
whom  they  fought  for  life;  and  in  it,  as  we  see,  were  ores  and 
tusked  terrors  and  witches  of  the  waves,  and  wolves  of  the 
deep,  hideous  half-human  brutes  like  Gresdel  and  his  dam, 
shapeless  fish-like  things  which  attacked  man,  wrathful  at 
their  home  being  invaded  ;  and  memories  of  these  superstitious 
creatures  lasted  on  intc  the  Christian  poetry.  But  the  sea- 
rovers  of  Beowulf's  time  cared  for  none  of  these  things.  They 
were  true  sea-dogs,  the  forerunners  of  the  men  who  sailed  in 
■  .•rasivlike  ships  from  the  southern  harbours  of  England  to  the 
VSpanisti  main.  They  were  prolmbly  a  separate  class,  not  to 
mid-day. 


^•fttsMb'Wa^s. 


h  jOT.  tu^Qg  to  m^E3''8 

>>  all  the  plainer  frr-«ni 


asd  tfae  lorf,  -««^ 
Inds;  bat  ix»^ 
»  ia;i«  jodied  for  a  ttm^  ^ 
BwnU  talks  of  his  c:K^ 
nHeoaot:  "We^^a)^- 
to  his  fort  «t=i^ 
-^  and  shield        Ws 

_  ^ vhi«h  a  Spai:=i<ali 

tui  &at  th«  ships  of  t=liat 
ig.  Thrj  are  called  "  t^^^av- 
oC  the  deep."  There  i^^  no 
nA  at  the  aea,  eren  in  its  wi=3i^t 
Ub  aC  tta  lahoars  of  the  oceai^^i  or 
laAcr  TUTBiIrr  of  its  storms,  ^^Biid 
ir  ^nag  vhife  tbejr  overcome  't^ 
at  the  {iiafee  Saxons  would  h.  ^^e 
__  .  .  Ill  laa  iilflj  iiii  II  "They  kii:rr»off 
Am  Jiagtwi  •<  the  wma  a«  H«a  ^h»  are  erenr  day  in  to-^""'^'' 
^nA  Oem.  In  thr  Miiit  aC  h.wpwrti,  aad  skirting  the  ^^^ 
beaten  nxfcsv  Ae;  mk  ^tr  attaefc  via  ■      - 

profit  o«t  of  t^  TUT  itena.*  Aad  (Ui  is 
the  aamber  of  niTit  giTcn  to  the  ship —  names  which  s[i 
their  (nd«  and  their  ^MtinL  It  is  the  ^theling's  ves  s3<"> 
Ott  noator,  the  Wave^wimiKr,  the  Ring-st«mmed,  the  K^''l 
the  Wdl-honnd  wood,  the  Se^wood.  the  Sea^nger,  the  &«* 
hraad  ship,  the  WUe-faoaomed.  the  Pruw-curved,  the  Wood.  "' 
the  earr^  oeck,  the  Foam-thniated  Ooater  that  flew  lik^  ^ 
bird. 

Tlib  fearlessness,  this  Meodship  with  the  waves,  this  lc7^^ 
of  their  vessel  as  of  a  mistress,  pa;$$^  away  with  their  settl^ 
ment  in  our  England.  Such,  at  least,  seems  the  evidence  "' 
Anglo-Saxon  poetry.  The  first  arrivals  on  the  coasts  °' 
Southern  and  Northeru  Britain  were  the  roving  pirates,  t^"* 
young  sea-heroes  and  their  bands.  These  went  inland  and  ^^ 
came  great  land-warriors.  Those  who  came  after  them  »"" 
those  who  settled  on  the  coasts,  were  probably  the  agricultu'* 
freemen  and  warriors  of  Engle,  or  Saxous  from  the  inland  "^^ 
were  unaccustomed  to  the  sea.  The  South  Saxons  did  K**]! 
even  know  how  to  tish  when  WUfrid  came  among  them ;  »*" 
WB  know  the  difficulty  that  .Elfred  had  in  working  up  a  fl^ff 
(he  was  probably  bis  own  shipbuilder),  and  how  ignorant  "' 
aaral  war  Englkhmen  had  Income  in  his  days.  The  temp*' 
in  which  the  ordinary  Northii  mbrian  seaman  looked  upon  th^ 
all  the  sea-dog  temper,  but  that  of  the  coimuo" 


rchant  sailor  who,  while  he  sailed  the  waves,  dreaded  their 
gera  and  complained  of  their  hardships.  There  is  not  a 
;e  of  that  audacious  sense  of  lordship  over  the  seii  which 
sea-rover  possessed.  Tlie  passage  in  the  Onomic  Veraes, 
ugh  it  seems  to  speak  of  a  Friesland  home,  may  well  have 
len  coDcerning  cue  of  the  Frisian  baud  which  seems  to  have 
led  to  the  north  of  the  Tweed,  and  at  least  the  collector  of 
se  sfattered  verselets  adapted  it  to  the  case  of  those  for 
■jta  he  edited  the  lines.  It  is  plaiu  that  the  true  home  of 
i  man  and  his  tj-pe  is  on  shore  and  not  on  sea  — 

DesT  the  welcomed  one 
To  the  Frisian  wife,        wbeu  Lliu  Flcinter'H  drawn  on  shore, 
Wlien  his  keel  comes  back,         aod  her  churl  returns  to  home, 
tier's,  her  own  (ood-giver.         And  she  prays  him  in, 
WoHtirs  then  his  we^y  coat,        and  new  weeds  puts  on  liim. 
0  l;the  >  it  is  on  land  tu  liim,       whom,  liis  luve  cooatraias. 

Fearlessness  and  peace  are  found  on  the  land,  but  on  the 
;an  terror  and  disquiet.  The  beginning  of  tlie  Seafarer  is  full 
this  temper.  The  old  man  must  tell,  he  says,  of  his  voyages, 
w  often  he  outlived  hours  of  pain,  bitter  care  in  his  breast, 
lUng  in  his  ship  through  seas  of  sorrow,  amid  the  frightful 
lirling  of  the  waves,  keeping  the  anxious  night-watch  on  the 
tiir,his  feet  pinched  wltli  the  frost,  bis  beard  hung  with  icicles, 
inger  iu  the  heart  of  him,  sea-wearied,  far  from  his  beloved, 
anng  only  the  scream  of  the  sea-mew  and  the  high  flood 
under  on  the  cliffs.  Ko  man  on  land  can  think  what  woea 
'  suffers  who  fares  far  forth  upon  the  wanderings  of  the  sea. 
Bt  even  in  that  poem,  which  I  keep  for  separate  treatment, 
«  attraction  also  of  the  sea  appears,  the  longing  of  the 
luug  sailor  to  go  on  voyage,  the  pull  of  the  ocean  life  upon  the 
'art.  But  for  all  that,  nothing  of  the  Viking  spirit  is  found  | 
it;  mourning  and  fear,  not  joy  and  daring,  Ell  its  lines, 
gain  in  the  ^ntfreos  the  shipmaster  tells  Andrew  that  he  who 
Ks  a  sea-journey  has  a  hard  life,  and  the  comrades  of  St, 
nilrew  are  terrified  when  the  storm  begins.  It  is  only  the 
■remastering  duty  of  the  thegn  to  his  lord  which  prevents 
«ni  from  asking  to  be  set  on  shore.  The  "Water  Terror" 
hich  rises  from  the  waves  is  made  much  more  of  in  these 
ter  poems  than  it  is  in  Beowulf.  Iii  the  great  riddle  on  the 
Umcane  there  is  a  picture  of  a  ship  with  its  crew  aghast  for 
"i  almost  unable  to  work  in  the  horror  of  the  tempest, 
r  in  the  Gnovtic  Verses,  "who  rows  against  the  wind 
'  When  the  timid  sailor  is  threatened  of  the  captain, 
>  Pleasant,  soft . 


TA^U  KSmsa  UtZKATEVE  entuM 

■^tr^  \is  ,-v'ir^c«.  «ri  hn  c^  ineA  oB  board."  Every- 
-  :  :s  «£«  :z-rnr]iMC  iwHw  aad  Moi  t^  wa-varrior  who 
-if.  Ntrfcr^rLea^  ■•  CramiTs  pooa  of  Clot^  one  of 
'     "      "      ■  ■    1  to  the 

-  rioanof:  Ae ibk;  aadthevofi^of  Helena 

I   CMIDOt  do 

I  from  the 

1,  ™  these  pas- 

>.  1  itusk  *Li:  tl  tte  HvAttmbrian  coast  is 

''.  ipfie.ir<  ia  k  lOT,aBd  bids  bim  set  sail 

N'f n^^i^u  t-3  di  r  ban  prison,  and  Andrew 

~^r>  ihai  God'$  a  O*  bosmen  better;  for  lie 

~  ^  the  jr^^ng  of  1  ■•b's  nit  itTeuns,  and  th« 

A  ..<  A    ':      '   iT-.iwvrs  G\T"1  -  that  erer  thoo  shonldest  be 


'i 


S-.-A-:  of  the  dLiv. 
■   diiiirs   of  s:uni 


■■  Clinsi  ;iii. 
■,ik  ..t  -.dm 


Itn  short,  vigurous  lines  the  poet  describes  it,  and  the  terror  of 
Andrew'scompanions — 
Then  WM  snrely  troubled, 
Sorely  -wrooghl  the  whale-mere.         Wallowed  there  the  Hom-flBh, 
I  Glode  the  great  deep  through  ;        and  the  gray-backed  guU 


SlsAighier-greedy  wheeled.        Dark  tbe  h1 
Waied  the  winda  up,       grinded  waves ; 
Stirred  the  surges,         groaned  the  cordage. 
Wet  with  breaking  sea.        Water-horror  rose 
With  the  might  of  troops.'        Then  the  thegns 
Cold  with  terror  grew,        nor  tbougbt  any  one 
That  alive  he  should        win  at  laat  tbe  land. 


And.  1.  E 


A  fine  passage  follows  in  which  the  thegns  of  Andrew  re- 
fuse to  leave  him,  and  the  steersmnn  bids  him  break  tbe  length 
of  the  journey  by  telling  how  Christ  aeted  in  the  gale  that  so 
the  young  men  may  be  comforted.     "  Long  is  our  journey  still 
over  the  fallow  flood,  very  far  tlie  land  we  seek,"  and  now  "  the 
sand  is  upblended,  the  ocean  bed  with  the  ehingle,"  a.  phrase 
^    -which  puts  us  in  inind  of  tbe  lines  in  the  first  book  of  the 
^Kifnei'd.'     Whereat  Andrew  strengthens  them  with  words. 
^K^iTbe  Water  Terror  shall  become  gentle,  as  of  old  it  was  with 
^^TlB  upon  tbe  Lake  of  Galilee  ; "  and  he  tella  tbe  story  of  Christ's 
calming  of  the  sea.     Cynewulf  paints  it  from  nature,  and  tbe 
sea  he  describes  is  not  that  of  Geimesaret,  but  of  the  German 
Ocean  — 

So  of  yore  it  fell        that  on  sea-boat  we, 

tO'er  the  war  of  wavett,        ventured  (ocean's)  fords. 
Biding  on  the  flood.         Perilous  aud  dread 
Seemed  the  sea  paths  then.        Eagoi'a  streamingB  now 
Beat  upon  the  bulwarks  ;  *        blliuw  answered  billow, 
Wave  replied  to  wave  1        And  at  whiles  uprose. 
From  the  bosom  of  tbe  foam        to  the  bosom  of  the  boat. 
Terror  o'er  the  Wave-ship.  Andreat,  I.  438. 

Meanwhile  the  Almighty  slept  in  his  brightness  on  "the 
Rusher  through  the  sea,"  but  when  the  fearful  called,  arose  and 
stilled  the  weltering  waters  — 

He  rebuked  the  winds ; 
Sank  the  sea  to  rest.         Strength  oE  ocean-streams 

'FtmM  (•rj/Siim  ["with  the  strength  of  armies "').  This  seems  an  loiper- 
snnsllon  almost  too  line  lor  ao  early  a  lime.  It  is  nuitu  in  the  mauiipr  of  the 
modeni  imaginalinn.  It  is  Kemble's  translation,  and  Greiti's  is  more  probable, 
Iliough  I  (to  Dot  like  to  surrender  the  other  —  Machti'j  liurch  ilie  Mauen, 


Terram  inter  fluctus  aperit;  farit  ai 


"His  unda  dehisce  ns 


-  ^n.  1.  100,  lOT, 


EARLT  ENGUSH  LITEBATUBE 


Smk  tfAtHMoAlweaaet       Titen  ourtpirit  landed  ^^H 

AM  tte  wllili  wd  ««*«•        aad  Ibe  WUer-Fear  ^H 

Wn  <rf  lac  bBMM«        fortbefattroCGodtbeLotil.  .^H 

Andreas,  1.  451. 

TheKfoKi,  be  axn  (alnost  qixiting  a  passage  from  Beoumlf, 
saTT  that  God  is  sabstitnted  for  VTyrd),  "  the  living  God  will 
neret  forlet  a  nan  if  hiscooia^  aTail."  And  when  they  beanl 
this  tale,  Andrew's  oonndtt  fell  asleep,  and  "  the  sea  grew 
calm,  the  rush  of  tlka  wavei^  the  rough  rage  of  the  deep  re- 
turned," like  a  giant  who  had  been  ronsed  from  the  depths, 
«  whence  it  had  t<omte.^ 

How  Andrew  and  the  steersman,  whom  he  does  not  know  to 
be  Christ,  ate  alone  left  awake.  ^  I  would,"  saya  Andi^w,  who 
is  amaied  at  the  skill  of  this  divine  sailor,  ■'  thou  wouldest  teach 
me  how  tfaoH  guidcst  the  swimming  of  this  wave-floater,  foamed 
over  hj  Ute  ooeaa,  of  this  stallion  of  the  sea."  Then,  either 
becanse  the  poet  wishes  to  give  local  colour  and  invents  voy^ea 
for  Andrew,  or,  as  I  woiud  tain  believe,  introduces  his  own 
personal  experience  of  the  deep  and  imputes  it  to  Andrew,  he 
ti-lls  how  he  has  been  sixteen  times  at  sea,  and  contrasts  these 
old  journeys  with  his  present  one  — 


'Tw»B  of  old  aad  now       Hxe  of  mine  ti>  be 

In  a  ship  at  ka,         tor  sixWen  of  tuurs ; 

Fmen  nvre  m.v  bands        wbkti  tbe  lloods  were  moving, 

Ocean's  elitaming  tides ! 

Sever  bare  I  Men       an  j  hero  like  to  tbra 

Steer  m  o'er  Ibe  Mem  '.        Raan  tbc  swirling  aea ; 

Foamins  Ooeau  beats  our  siead :       full  of  speed  tfaia  boat  la  j 

Fares  along  toani4liraated,        flietb  on  tbe  wavc^ 

Likest  10  a  bin). 

Almost  like  it  is,        as  if  in  a  landlocked  bay  * 

Still  it  stood  at  rest ;        where  the  stonn  may  move  il  not. 

Nor  yet  wind  at  all,       nor  the  waier-Ooods 

Break  Its  beamy  prow  —        yet  o'er  breaking  seas  it  msbee, 

SneU  beneath  ita  sail.  Aadrriu,  1.  1 


I 


"  Answer  me,  thou  hast  the  answer  of  a  sea-playing  earL" 
And  the  steersman  replies  with  a  touch  of  the  old  Viking 
splriti  but  also  with  the  more  modern  fear  of  the  sea — 


ire ;  wmc  laud-edge, « 


Scour  the  bathnay  a'er        with  our  atalliuns  of  the  foam. 
But  at  whiles  oa  wavea        wreldied  is  our  fil* 

(in  the  (weary)  sea ;  thougli  vte  win  the  voyage  through, 
Comrades  courageful.  And.  1.  611. 

But  the  flood  tossing  catinot  let  us  against  tlie  will  of  the  Lord 
who  bindeth  tlie  brown  waves,  and  now  because  thou  art  a 
messenger  of  God,  terror  has  been  stilled  for  thee;  the  wide- 
t}osomed  wave  and  all  the  furds  liave  sunk  to  rest. 

In  all  this  passage  concerning  the  sea,  we  do  not  catch,  as  I 
said,  the  note  of  Seotoulf.  The  spirit  of  the  merchant  sailor 
and  not  of  the  warrior  is  shown  in  its  verse.  We  hear  a  dif- 
ferent note  in  a  later  poem,  in  the  description  of  the  expedition 
of  the  Knipress  Helena  to  find  the  Trae  Cross  — 


l^J 


Quickly  then  began       all  the  crowd  of  earls 
For  the  sea  to  ready.        Then  the  stallions  of  the  flood 
Stood  alert  for  going        on  the  ocean-strand, 
Bawaered  steeds  of  sea       in  the  Sund  at  anchor. 


Hanj  a  warrior  proud,        there  at  Wendelsea, 

Stood  upon  the  shore.        Over  the  sea  marges 

Hourly  urged  they  on,        one  troop  after  other. 

And  they  stored  up  there —        with  the  s&rks  of  battle, 

With  Che  fields  and  Hpears,        with  mail-shlrted  flghters, 

With  the  warriors  wid  the  women  —        the  wave-riding  horses. 

Then  they  let  o'er  Pifera  wave        foaming  stride  along 

Steep-sleniKied '  rushers  of  the  sea,        OH  withstood  the  bulwark, 

O'er  the  sui^ng  of  the  waters,         swinging  strohea  of  waves ; 

Humming'  huiried  on  the  sea  I        Never  heard  I  ere  or  aince, 

Or  of  old,  that  any  lady         led  a  fairer  power 

O'er  the  street  of  sea,         on  the  stream  of  ocean  t 

There  a  man  might  see         (who  should  mark  the  fleet* 

Break  along  the  bathway)  —        rush  the  Billowa'-wood  along, 

Play  the  Horse  of  flood,        plunge  the  Floater  of  the  wave, 

'Neath  the  swelling  sails.         Blithe  tie  searJogs  were, 

Courage  in  their  heart.         Glad  the  Queen  was  of  her  journey. 

When  at  lost  lo  hithe,       o'er  the  lake  fast-rooted. 

They  had  sailed  their  ships,         set  with  rings  on  prow, 

'  1  take  thig  to  mean  the  steep  sides,  or  the  up-curved  and  lofty  nrow  olthe 
■hips.  It  curved  back  from  the  sea-level,  steep  as  a  hillside.  The  Anglo- 
faxoa  bront  or  brunt,  and  the  Sweillsh  brant  ar(>l«  be  touiid  iu  Nurthem  England 
(Sra/if  and  6ren()  to  signify  the  steep  (side  of  a  hill).  The  Icelandic  is  brottr 
(ne«p).  Brandr,  a  fire-brand,  or  the  blade  of  a  sword,  also  means  the  raised 
ptiiw,  the  beak  of  a  ship,  and  may  be  ooonected  with  the  adjective  tiraflr. — 
Icelandic  Diet.,  G.  Vigfussoo.    WinileUea  Is  the  Mediterranean. 


I 


<  path ;  hence,  «a  I  think,  the  voyaging  fleet,  the 
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T»  Ite  IhmI  of  Grmc        TVs  thex  Im  th«  fceeU 
tiBil  A*  rm  Miipr  bv,       dnren  en  ibe  midj  ebore, 
AaaeU  boooea  (rf  tlv  wmtc^  J?Mne,  L  325. 

Ilk  tbese  tro  sets  of  pass^es  from  the  Ajidreaa  and  the 
CbiM,  ve  hear  the  doable  note  of  which  I  have  spoken.  The 
tul  is,  I  sappose,  tbe  woA  of  the  imagiuatiou  only ;  it  is  not 
tik^  that  the  poet  ev«r  joined  a  war-fleet ;  the  first  is  imag- 
tlrt^*"*  backed  up  b^  penonal  experience.  But  a  man  who 
loved  the  ses  wrote  tnem  both.  And  this  love,  in  whic^ 
Cwdmon,  to  a  certain  slight  extent,  seems  to  have  shared,  is 
confirmed  by  the  new  terms  which  Cynewulf  invented  or  used 
fur  the  sea.  and  by  the  new  oomponnds  he  and  his  school 
wlded  to  those  we  Imd  in  Beomtlf.  Some  of  these  are  full  of 
that  poetry  which  grows  up  into  expression  when  generation 
after  generation  live  in  constant  rision  of  a  vast  natural  pover 
like  the  Sea.  SundJttlm  is  used  for  the  Ocean,  the  great 
covering  helmet  of  the  earth.  Anotla  is  another  name  for  the 
Sea,  and  its  meaning — "the  realm  of  the  oar"  —  has  come 
down  to  modem  English  poetry.  Hop  is  the  ocean  seen, 
perhaps,  as  the  vast  King  or  hoop  which  embraces  the  world.' 
Then  the  adjective  sea-still  {mere-smy/Ze)  is  used  in  compari- 
son. A  thing  is  said  to  be  as  quiet  as  the  broad  c-alm  of  the 
sea.  Sea-bright  {men-torht),  the  burning  sheen  of  the  sunlit 
sea,  is  also  used.  A  very  cold  thing  is  sea-cold  {brim-reaid). 
A  vast  expanse  or  a  broad-beamed  thing  like  a  ship  is  called 
lae-geap  (sea-broad).  Hotmfg  means,  perhaps,  stormy  as  the 
sea.  Then  as  we  had  in  Beoau!/,  merfstrengo  (the  strength  of 
the  sea),  so  now  we  hear  of  the  might  of  the  sea  (Aolm-moe^n) 
or,  as  it  may  be  translated,  the  vast  fulness  of  the  deepj 
and  with  a  similar  meaning,  Laga-fatslen  the  fastness  of  the 
deep,  the  fortressed  sea,  or  the  firm-set  sea. 

With  the  exception  of  sea^aim  and  aea-brigkt  used  as 
adjectives,  there  is  no  record  of  any  fair  and  beautiful  impres- 
sion. The  sea  is  always  the  dark  and  troubled  waters  of  the 
German  Ocean.  It  is  never  warm;  a  common  phrase  for  it 
is  the  ice-cold  sea.  Its  colour  is  never  blue  or  green.  It 
is  always  wan,  black,  or  murky.  The  waves  are  brown  or 
flood-gray.  It  is  a  flint-gray  flood  which  in  the  gale  hurls 
itself  upon  the  cliffs  (Riddle  iv.).  This  gray  colour  of  waters 
when  they  foam  in  flood  dwelt  in  the  eyes  of  the  English. 

-.  Ihat  this  is  quite  nDftuthnrlsed.  See  Grain's  IMcL"  Hop." 
New  nipUiphorieal  words  are  now  natd  for  the  sen.  It  is  called  hieolf-n^ 
'■'-  patrimony  of  the  whale),  jbnj  bae6  (the  figb'a  tuth),  *«i>JA-Ha<iH  (Um 


^ 


I  THE   SEA 

They  settle  on  it  as  the  hue  of  mountain  streams  in  spate. 
"  Water,"  the  Onomic  Verses  say,  "  shall  rush  gray  in  flood  from 
the  hills,"  In  the  same  Versex,  and  in  the  Wanderer,  the 
waves  are  fallow,  dun-yellow,  like  withered  ghosts  of  leaves, 
the  frequent  colour  of  the  sea  a-fter  storm  as  seen  from  the 
Xorthumbrian  coasts.  Indeed,  as  in  Beowulf,  what  most 
the  English  felt  was  the  impression  of  the  wild  turmoil  of  the 
billows,  and  they  added  words  for  this  to  those  already  used. 
Rop-gthnaest  expresses  the  crashing  of  the  spreading  waves  on 
the  cliffs ;  waroH-faniS  the  sui^  as  it  breaks  on  the  shelving 
beafb;  toaro^a  geireorp  is  the  dashing  of  the  waves  themselves 
apon  the  shore;  holm-fraat  the  tossing  and  beating  together 
of  the  tormented  sea  far  from  shore.  Sund-gebland  and  earh- 
gtbland  are  other  forma  of  the  same  thought — the  blending  of 
wave  with  wave  in  the  gale,  —  and  a(ream-gewin,  the  warring 
of  the  waves  with  each  other,  is  another  word  for  this  terrible 
surging. 

Then  there  are  a  few  more  words  compounded  with  yfi  a 
wave :  yiki  geyriitg  is  the  crushing  together  of  the  billows  ;  ySa 
JCjmuc  the  thronging  of  the  waves  ;  i/6ii-<ingin  the  onset  of  the 
Wives  on  the  shore,  or  on  a  ship.  It  may  be  also  that  aae-beorg 
signifies  the  whole  mountainous  advance  of  the  billows  of  the 
»ea.  or  any  one  mimntain  of  water.  The  same  image,  with  a 
(hfferent  word  {diln  ofer  dgpe),  is  used  in  the  Riddle  of  the 
horricane. 

The  whole  mass  of  the  onward  rushing  waves  —  as  in  the 
deluge  —  is  called  the  host  of  Eagor.  "I  shall  never  lead 
s^in,"  answers  God  to  Noah,  "  Ocean's  army  (Egor-here)  over 
the  wide  land"  (Oen.  1.  1537),  Por  the  whole  exjianae  of  the 
sea,  the  word  iM^u-faefim  is  used,  the  embrace  of  ocean,  the 
l)08om  of  the  deep ;  and  out  of  it  rises  Kaeler-stefn,  the  voice 
of  waters.  Then  there  are  new  words  in  which  the  old 
mythological  conceptions  are  contained  —  waeg-^ea,  terror  on 
or  of  the  sea;  waeter-tiroga,  waeler-egesa,  the  water-horror, 
which  rises  from  the  depths  when  storm  is  on  the  surface. 
Through  this  went  the  ships,  and  a  new  uame  for  them  is 
ufieler-yisa  the  rusher  through  the  water.  So  also  they  are 
called  Btie-hmgeat.  sae^mearh,  sea-stallion,  searborse ;  sae-flota, 
uu-gengn,  tae-widu,  sea- floater,  sea-goer,  sea- wood.  Brante 
woie.  hfti  homscipe,  '"with  the  steep-sided  keel,  the  high-horned 
ship,"  describes  the  ships  as  they  plunge  through  the  deep, 
dipping  their  lofty  figure-head  in  the  waves,  G«o/bn-Aii#  and 
TMTt-hna.  ocean  and  sea  house,  are  other  wonls  for  them,  and 
are  used  of  the  ark  in  Caedmon.     A  passage  in  the  QvihUw 
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>ii%>M  %  aaMfcar  of  Utese  sbip  muues   togethi 


of  Gathta<r's   disoiple   to   tell   his 
board  the  boat, 


OmLL  1303. 

au,  "  solitary 
your  SearTuriier'?'*'  And  aaothei 
imaginative  phrase:  ^TW  kagb-stetnmed 
sea-horse,  woven  round  wM  ^fwd,  bote  us 
^^  .  Ae  Bood  over  the  road  of  the  -wtek." 
^— *•  "^  "««'  new  words  for  all  these  ■ntten.  but  let 
*^«3«m«j«^  while  we  turn  to  the  direct  thincs said  oooceming 
rirr  .1?^  '***^  Engiuii  poetry.  CaedBoa— I  ose  the 
w»i  ^  tt«  poems  under  hia  name— has  MOdag  like  the 
Jr2L*T-  •««"n«'nt  of  the  sea  which  is  so  elnntetenstic  of 
Y  yiT^l  t  illusions  to  the  great  Element,  in  those  parte 
^.\^v  .        >r    .  **  "^>'  ^i^^e  l»eea  really  composed  by  him, 

iT-thwu^    f  ^  "^  *''>'^*'  »  qui^"^  "on*^  "^^  »»*  ^^  e™y 

-.  o*ad  b«  U»^  1  *"  *^^*  heights  of  WhilbT  in  calm  and  in  storm, 
v^WBliir"  -,  *^  ''^*^«  0"»  "f  an  impr^ion  weighty  from  its 
'<«*  SKvtJM/-  *^_*"^y  **»*^n  ^^  describes  the  Flood  that  we 
■-  Ckuwtt  ma  PJ^'^Wluii,  for  the  description  of  the  v»st  water 
jnim  i^  C^KS  ^*  drayn  from  ancient  sources.  That  Tast 
'^>mdk>^  - t-v?*". °*"*Kp.  ■*  Garsevg  o'er  covered,  swart  in  the 
Mtel  V?  ■**  '**^  »*»  gtoomy  waves."     In  the  tale 

Aks  of  the  smiting  and  pushing  of   the 

tkttt  wuriitg  or  mounting  on  the  shores. 


^^^T^^**  'lyka  of  the  smiting  and  poshing  of  the 

'  **rt»^U^       tkw  wuring  or  miouuting  on  the  shores, 

^  ftt  1^  iS***»  •**  ^"^  thimder  noise  of  the  whole  deluging 


**'*.  «f   »V^  r^^*  *'«TOr  IBBB  <mi«a  no*   ui*   nw   luiiiu    upon 

MUS4>  VV*ySl^'"****  wawB  of  OcMm.  of  the  ebbing,  of  the 
^  w.\—k.  _^^**<*»^.  VMkU  «•  awia  to  be  standing  with  him 
£^  ^  iSZ^J?^  ^M  tlM  etiff  of  Whitby.  One  other 
^*H  I—  - '  ' .  f'fclW  tiom  Caedmoin's  hand,  is  where 
^  ^  »^<^^T'***i  VM  talb  luia  Uut  his  seed  shaU  be 
W?*^lCWw^  •"riftte.fc.  GMdMwn  makes  these  stars 
M**»  -1  I  .^,^_^^^  ^imiiM  nfTh- •*"r  "  when  peace  was 
*""""  """^^  '        watched  them  on  a 

iwban  bis 


On  the  TlesTen  gaze,         count  Its  glorioua  perns, 
Count  the  stars  of  ^tber,         that,  in  space,  su  pure,' 
Ever-glorious  fairness,        now  bo  far  are  dealing  I 
O'er  the  billows  broad.        Bee,  they  brightly  gUiuuer. 

GmttU,  L  2189. 

These  are  from  the  Genesis.  In  the  Exodus,  a,  poem  whicli 
seems  to  have  none  of  CaedmoD's  work  in  it,  there  is  of 
coarse  a  great  deal  about  the  sea,  but  it  is  the  se: 
niiraculously.  The  phenomena  described  have  no  relation  to 
reality,  and,  indeed,  I  seem  to  detect  in  it  that  the  writer  had 
not  much  personal  acquaintance  with  the  ocean.  It  ia  quite 
another  matter  when  we  look  into  the  Andreas,  the  Quthtao, 
and,  the  Elene,  and  into  such  poeniB  as  the  Seafarer  and 
^andfrfr.  These  were  written  by  poets  in  Northumbria  who 
vere  well  acquainted  with  the  Deep,  We  have  already  told, 
u*  the  lines  from  the  Andreas,  what  the  writer  saw  uix)n  the 
mid  sea  as  the  ship  ran  over  the  surges,  and  the  personal  touch 
m  it  is  as  unmistakable  as  its  vigour ;  but  it  has  often  occurred 
lo  me,  though  I  only  give  it  as  a  vague  conjecture,  that  the 
I'*asage  which  describes  the  awaking  of  Andrew  on  the 
land  near  the  coast  and  the  first  sight  of  the  town,  may  be 
^^  a  record  of  a  personal  experience.  It  ia  just  the  sight  a 
**>Ior,  coming  towards  land  in  the  morning,  near  Bamborough 
f?'  instance,  would  have  seen  from  the  sea, — the  plain,  the 
^''y  gates,  the  steep  rock,  the  glittering  tilea,  the  wind-swept 
**lla,    Andrew  lies  sleeping  on  the  highway  — 

Vnt[l,  now.  the  fjord       lei  the  lamp  of  day 

8h»eriy  bright  to  shine,         and  the  shadows  sank  away. 

Wan  below  the  welkin.        Tlien  tliere  ctune  the  Weather- torch. 

And  the  light  of  Heaven  serene         o'er  the  houses  blickered  I 

Then  awoke  the  war-hard  man,       looked  upon  the  wide-itprmd  pUin, 

Lying  'fore  the  Town  gates.         Towered  there  the  steep  hills 

With  high-hanging  cliffs.'        O'er  the  hoar;  rock 

Stood  the  ^y-tiled  houses,        stood  the  towet«  up. 

And  the  wind-Bwept  walls.  And.  1.  835. 

It  may  have  been  also  in  one  of  these  conjectured  voyages 
ihw  it  occurred  to  Cynewulf  to  imitate,  but  with  many  a 
cliange,  the  riddle  of  Symphosius  on  the  Ship.  This  is  "a 
vork  of  skill  that  grinds  into  the  gravel  and  yelling  fares 
along;  which  has  neither  face  nor  hands,  shoulders  nor  arms, 
but  moves  on  a  single  foot  (its  keel)  over  the  fields  of  ocean 
Uid  has  many  ribs  and  a  mouth  in  its  midst."  Nor  is  this  a 
irar«lup  as  a  Norseman  would  have  described,  but  a  merchant- 


I 
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num.  It  brings  '*  food  and  gifts  that  rich  and  poor  desire,  evi-ry 
year,  to  men."  When  it  enters  the  bay,  the  author  is  let  po ; 
and  the  vigour  and  fire  with  which  (^newulf  makes  another 
riddle  on  the  Anchor  has  all  the  spirit  of  a  sailor  in  it.  The 
Anchor  is  a  strong  and  warring  hero,  following  in  this  Sympho- 
sius  from  whom  the  idea  of  the  riddle  is  taken.  But  Cyne- 
wulfs  Anchor-hero  is  more  feelingly  impersonated  than  that 
of  Symphosias.  A  touch  of  sorrow,  as  E*Tehn  thinks,  of  a  sad 
weird  laid  upon  him,  belongs  to  a  phrase  like  this  which  tells 
how  the  Anchor  felt  in  the  solitude  of  the  ocean-bed — "Strang 
is  that  home  to  me."    Here  ar«  the  £rst  lines  (Rid.  xvii.)  — ~ 


Ofl  shall  I  whh  miTps  be  warrine.        &nd  with  windfl  be  fighting. 

And  a^nst  sea-bui^e '  —        nheUBoe^er  I  plunge  to  seek 

Eutb  with  surges  orer.sliiouded.         Strange  such  homeland  is  to  t 


ftge 


These  are  the  doings  on  the  Sea,  but  there  are  also  a  number  of 
passages  which  might  have  been  written  by  a  settler  on  the 
coast  who  looked  on  tlie  Sea  from  the  shore.  One,  the  descrip- 
tion of  Andrew  passing  over  the  sand-dunes  to  the  beach,  has 
already  been  quoted.  There  is  another  in  the  Wanderer  (1.  4fi), 
where  the  lonely  man  wakens  from  his  dream  of  joy  and  beholds 
the  image  of  his  own  sorrow  in  the  wintry  waters  - 


And  he  sees  before  htm         [heav«]  the  fallow  waves. 

And  the  sea-binls  bathing,         broadening  out  [heir  featbers. 

And  the  hoar  steel  hurtle  duwu,        saow  with  hail  ciimmlnglwL 

Care  ia  then  reiiewtd 
For  the  man  vhn  many  times        must  with  passion  send 
All  his  Bpirit  sorrow-laden        o'er  the  sea-floods  inierchainiog.i 


I 


The  birds  of  the  sea,  as  in  this  passage,  are  not  neglected. 
The  tern,  the  "  sea-swallow  icy  feathered,"  the  "  sea^agle,  dewy 
feathered  and  barking  among  the  cliffs,"  the  "  swan  as  it  sang 
its  song"  in  flight  over  the  waves,  and  the  gannet  and  the  sea- 
mew  shrieking  in  the  storm,  are  all  brought  together  in  the 
Seafarer.     In  the  Andreas  there  is  a  visiou  of  sea-eagles  — 

"Or" 


ByroD  means  that  Die  moonliglit  on  the  taintly-ripplcil  sea  makes,  as  it  wen, 
a  silver  cnat  of  mail  — chain-mail  —  over  the  deep.    But  the  poet  of  the  Wan- 
derer moaas,  I  think,  the  Interlocking  ot  the  waves,  llieir  tnill 
Into  a  net  whleh  neareii  together  all  the  waves  of  itU  t 
should  mnan.  ta  noinn  think,  the  bond  of  the  Ice 
accord  with  the  eontcrt. 


nilling 


^al*t 


Ub  sea-weary 
Then  on  came 
Faat  in  flight, 


Bleep  o'erwtnt ; 
■amB,        o'er  loHHing  w 
in  wlDgB  ezllllilig. 


And.  L  8 


The  11th  riddle  of  Cynewulf  describes,  as  I  believe,  the  Bar- 
nacle goose,  and  only  a  man  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
sea  and  its  dwellers  could  have  done  the  thing  as  well.  It  is 
so  interesting,  even  from  an  historical  point  of  view  —  since  it 
puts  biick  old  Gerarde's  tradition  so  far  — that  I  give  it  entire  • — ■ 


In  a  narrow  vaa  m;  neb,        and  beneath  the  wave  I  lived ; 
Underflowen  by  the  floixJ  ;        in  the  mountain-billows 
Low  was  I  heaunkeu  ;        in  the  sea  1  waxed 
Over-covered  with  the  waves,       clinging  with  my  body 

To  a  wandering  wood- . 

Quiuk  the  lite  I  had.        when  I  from  the  clasping  came 
Of  the  billows,  of  tlie  beam-wood.        in  my  black  array; 
While  in  part  were  then       my  pranked  garments  fair, 
When  the  Lift  upheaved  me,        me  a  living  ereature, 
Wind  from  wave  upblowiiiy ;       and  as  wide  as  far 
Bore  me  o'er  the  bath  of  seals  —         Say.  what  is  my  name 


U  it  with 


I  The  answer  Prehn  gives  to  this  rldille  is  Sfr-funhr,  aud  he 
i;ilb  Kiddle  of  SymphOBluB.  and  «Uh  Ealdhelm'g,  tv.  11.  The  reuona  ba 
gives  for  this  answer  are  not  sutHcient  to  induce  me  to  give  up  my  oivn  answer, 
wlileh  wems  (o  tit  at  every  point.  One  would  scarcely  talk  of  the  neb  of  a  »fa- 
fiirroa.  The  clinging  with  tbe  body  to  a  drifting  wood  is  not  one  of  the  lisbita 
•if  the  hollow  between  two  waves.  When  the  loam  files  from  the  wave  It  is  not 
n  living  crealure,  aor  la  it  clothed  in  fine  ornarDenta  {hyrtle,  a  word  used  for 
the  feathered  robe  of  the  swan).  Tbe  furrow  of  the  wave  may  be  black  and 
nliite,  but  in  tliat  condition  it  is  not  borne  Into  tbe  air,  nor  far  and  wide  over 
the  sea.  But  the  Barnacle  Is  almost  altogriber  in  black  and  white.  "  The  bill 
1h  black,  the  head  as  far  aa  the  crown,  togetlier  with  cheeks  and  tliroat  Is 
wliite  —  the  rest  of  the  head  and  neck  to  tbe  breast  and  shouldvrs  black.  The 
upper  plumage  is  marbled  with  blue-gray,  black  and  white.  The  feathers  of 
hai'k  and  wings  arc  black  edged  with  white,  tbe  underparts  are  white,  Ibe  tall 
black."  Then  the  rest  of  the  lUddle  agrees  with  the  old  account  given  in 
<ier»rdB'8  Herbnll,  which  I  qaole  here :  "  There  is  a  small  llande  in  IjincaBbire 
called  the  Pile  of  Foulders,  wherein  are  found  tbe  broken  peeces  of  old  and 
bnised  ships,  some  whereof  have  been  cast  thither  by  shipwrncke.  and  also  the 
trunks  or  bodies  with  the  braiiches  of  old  and  rotten  trees,  cast  up  there  like- 
wise ;  whereon  is  found  a  cerlaine  spume  or  froth,  that  In  time  breedeth  nnto 
certaino  shols.  in  idiape  like  those  of  the  muskle  bnt  sharper  pointed,  and  of  a 
whitish  colour,  wherein  is  conteined  a  thing  In  form  like  a  lace  of  alike  finely 
woven,  a»  it  were,  together  of  a  whitish  colour;  ooe  end  whereof  is  fastened 
onto  the  inside  of  the  shell,  even  as  the  fish  of  Oiaters  and  Moskles  are ;  the 
other  end  Is  made  faste  nnto  the  belly  of  a  nide  masec  or  lump,  which  in  time 
conuueth  to  the  shape  and  forme  of  a  Bird.  When  It  is  perfectly  formed,  tbs 
shel  gapeth  open,  and  the  first  thlni:  that  appeareth  is  the  foresaid  lace  or 
siring:  next  come  the  legs  of  the  Birde  banging  oot,  and  as  It  growetb  greater, 
it  npeiieth  the  shell  by  degrees,  till  at  length  it  la  all  come  foortb,  and  hnngeth 
only  by  the  bill,  In  short  space  after  it  commeth  to  full  mnturltie.  and  falletb 
into  the  sea.  where  it  gathereth  feathers,  and  groweth  to  n  fonle,  bigger  than  a 
Mallard,  and  lener  than  a  Qoosc :  having  lilacke  legs  and  bill  or  brake,  and 
blacke  and  white,  and  spoiled  In  such  a  manner  as  in  oar  Magge-Pie." 
^Qerside's  Htrbull,  p.  1391  [pub.  ICJT]. 


But  the  chief  thing  which  engaged  the  dwellers  in  the 
stormy  north  was  the  tierce  weather  on  the  sea.  The  whole 
of  the  descriptions  which  follow  make  me  almost  certain  tliat 
Cynewulf  lived  for  a  great  part  of  his  life  on  the  sea  coast 
It  seems  quite  impossible  that  an  inland  person  —  and  there 
are  those  who  hint  at  his  being  a  Mercian — could  Lave  de- 
acribed  the  doings  of  the  deep  so  accurately.  Descriptions 
of  this  close  quality  —  all  the  right  things  said  and  the  un- 
necessary details  left  out  —  are  only  made  after  long  ex- 
perience. 

In  the  Andreas  the  weather  of  Northumbria  is  described, 
and  it  is  as  wild  iind  hard  as  that  of  which  we  hear  in  Beo- 
Kiilf,  and  are  told  of  in  the  Seafai-er.  It  is  the  description, 
as  will  be  seen,  of  one  who  dwelt  near  the  sea  — 

Snow  did  bind  the  eanix  ^^h 

With  the  whirling  winter-Oakes  ;  and  the  weathen  grew  ^^^M 
Cold  with  savage  SCOUTS  of  hail ;  while  the  sleet  ajid  frost— ^^^^| 
Oangera  gray  of  war  were  tlie;  —  locked  the  jp'anges  up  ^^^H 
Of  the  heroes,  and  folk-hamlets !  Frozen  hard  were  lands  ^^H 
With  the  chilly  icicles  ;  Shrunk  the  coura^  of  the  water ; 
O'er  the  niuning  rivers  ice  upraised  a  bridge ; 
And  the  Sea-road  shone.  Andrraa,  1.  12G&. 

The  same  kind  of  weather  is  spoken  of  in  the   Wanderer 

and  the  Seafarer.     "  The  storms  lash  the  overhanging  cliffs, 

the  falling  slfft  binds  up  the  fields,  the  wan  terror  of  the 

winter  comes,  the  shadow  of  night  comes  darkling  on,  and 

out  of  the  north  sends  the  fierce  hailstorm  for  the  troubling 

of  men,"    So  says  the  Wanderer,  and  the  Seafarer  mourns 

the  like  upon  his  ship.     His  feet  are  bound  with  the  bands  of 

frost,  he  IS  hung  with   icicles,  the  hail   flies  round   him  in 

showers,  the  sea  is  icy  cold.     All  the  poetry  is  full  of  the 

fury  of  the  hail.    Even  in  the  liune  Song  the  poet,  when  he 

has  called  it,  conventionally,  the  "  whitest  of  corns,"  passes 

on,  thrilled  by  what  he  has  seen,  to  describe  how  when  the 

tempest  is  at  its  height,  the  hail  is  whirled  through  the  lift, 

as  if  it  were  snow  —  mingled  and  tossed  by  the  squalls  oC 

wind,  — for  so  I  must  translate  mndes  saira,  showers  of  wind> 

^a  A   similar   passage    in    the    Gnomic    Verses    speaks    of    tho 

^M         shower  coming  up  the  sky  blended  into  one  with  the  wind. 

^^k       Midst  of  this  weather,  were  the  desperate  tempests  of  the 

^^H      Northern  roast,  and  a  short  passage  in  the  same  Verses  brin^ 

^^B     together  with  some  force  the  universal  disturbance  of  sea  and 

^^H     Bky  and  waters  of  the  earth  in  the  fierce  gale.     "  The  salt  se* 

^^H     shall  toss  in  waves,  and  the  helm  of  the  air,  and  the  wate^     , 
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floods ;  and  o'er  every  land  rush  down  the  mountain  streams." 

Rut   it  is   Cyuewulf   who   chiefly    loves   the    tempests.      He 

paints,  with  all  the  vigour  of  the  North,  the  ice-floe  plunging 

und  roaring  through  the  foaming  sea,  and  shouting  out,  like  a 

Viking,  his  coming  to  the  land,  singing  and  laughing  terribly. 

i^harp  are  the  swords  he  uses  in  the  hattle  (the  knife-edges  of 

the  ice),  grim  is  his  hate,  he  is  greedy  for  the  battle.'    He 

breaks  into  the  shield  walls  (the  sides  of  the  ships  ranged 

along  with  shields),  binds,  like  a.  wizard,  runes  of  slaughter. 

"Such  a  hero,"  Bays  Prehn,  to  whom  I  refer,'  "may  well   boast 

of  his  ancestors."     "  My  mother,"  he  cries,  "is  of  tlie  maiden- 

Viu ;  my  daughter  is  waxen  strong."     His  mother  was   the 

luier,  and   his  daughter  was  also   the  water  —  mother  and 

daughter  the  same.     Syniphosius  and  Tatwine  dwell  on  this 

fancy  with  regard  to  snow  and  ice.     In  the  j^nigmala  veieruia 

poelarum  we  meet  it  —  "  Mater  me  genuit,  eadem  mox  gigni- 

ttir  ex  me."     And  again  "Quam  mater  genuit,  generavit  lilia 

■nattem."     But  Cynewulf  only  brings  in  this  fancy  at  the  end 

of  liis  riddle.     The   rest  —  the  audacious   Ice  Viking,  victo- 

•■'oiisly  dashing  through  the  sea,  with  all  his  ship  ringing  as  it 

ffot's,  and  he  himself  shouting  oa  the  prow, — that  is  Cyne- 

*'<*lf3  alone,  and  it  is  another  iUastration  of  the  aljsurdity  of 

'■»  «:»se  who  pass  over  these  riddles  of  his  aa  a  mere  imitation 

***■     tlie  Latin.     Here  is  the  Riddle  (xxxiv.)  — 

Cwne  a  wondrous  wight       o'er  the  waves  a-faring  [ 
Comely  from  his  keel        tailed  he  to  Ihe  lajiil. 
Loudly  did  he  shout,       and  his  laughter  dreadful  was, 
Full  of  terror  U>  the  Earth  <        Sharp  the  edges  of  hi»  HWords, 
Crim  wae  then  his  bate.         He  was  greedy  for  the  slaughier, 
Bitter  in  the  battle  work  ;        broke  into  the  shield  «'all«  ; 
-    Rough  and  ravaging  bis  way  ;        and  a  rune  oE  hate  he  hound. 
Then,  all-skilled  Iq  craft,  he  said,         about  himself,  his  nature  — 
"  Of  the  maiden  kin        la  my  mother  known  ; 
01  them  all  the  d<farest,        so  that  now  my  daughter  is 
Waxen  up  to  mightiness."  .... 

That  is  a  particular  aspect  of  storm,  but  Cynewulf  draws  the 
***tmB  themselves,  with  all  their  characteristics  on  land  and 
5^,  anil  with  such  extraordinary  force  and  fire  that  it  seems 
^  it  these  three  short  poems  conoentrated  into  their  space  all 


'  Oreia  trmnslatea,  Zum  Kampfe  stiuiifft.  "  Slnggiah  U)  the  battle ' 
Ik*  liutral  meaning,  but  Qreln  evidently  felt  that  this  was  not  !□  harmoi 
Ou  ifit,  tbongb  I  do  not  understand  what  reading  he  ranjectures.  It 
lawtytr.  mttan  slow  In  beginning  the  war,  but  when  engaged,  bitter  lu 
»ork,  and  the  phrase  might  well  apply  to  nn  ireberg. 
'  Xnmpotilion  und  (futtUn  dtr  Itdliel  des  Kxtterbuchet,  p.  206. 
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the  Btorms  he  had  seen  in  his  life.  The  first  describes  the  storm 
on  land,  the  second  at  sea,  and  the  third  the  universal  tempest 
— the  living  Being  who  rises  from  his  caverns  under  earth,  and 
does  his  great  business,  first  on  the  sea,  then  on  the  cliffs  and 
ships,  then  on  the  land,  and  then  among  the  clouds,  till  he  sinks 
to  rest  again.  They  are  all  worth  translating,  chiefly  for  their 
poetry,  but  also  because  they  are  full  of  remnants  of  heathenism, 
of  mythical  images  of  natural  phenomena,  of  phrases  which 
those  who  care  for  natural  folk-lore  would  have  pleasure  in 
illustratiug.    Here  is  the  first  —  A  Storm  on  land  (Bid.  li.)  — 

Who  80  wary  and  so  wise        of  the  warriors  lives. 

That  he  dare  declare        who  duth  drive  me  on  my  way, 

When  I  fllart  up  in  my  strength  I        Oft  in  stormy  wrath. 

Hugely  then  I  thunder,        tear  along  in  gusts. 

Fare '  above  tbe  floor  of  earth,        burn  the  folk-halla  down, 

Ravage  all  the  rooms  t        Then  the  reeh  ariseth 

Gray  above  Uie  gables  ?        Great  on  earth  tbe  din. 

And  tbe  slaughter-qualm  of  men.       Then  I  shake  tbe  woodland,   J 

Forests  rich  in  fruit* ;        then  1  fell  the  trees  ;  — 

I  with  water  over-vaulted —        by  the  wondrous  Powers 

Sent  upon  my  way,        far  and  wide  to  drive  along  I 

On  my  back  I  carry        that  which  covered  once 

AH  the  tribes  of  Earth's  indwellers,        spirits  and  all  flesh. 

In  tlie  sand  together  I'        Say  who  shuts  me  in. 

Or  what  is  my  name —        1  who  bear  this  Ijurden  1 

The  next  (Eiddle  iii.)  la  the  Sea-storm  — 

Whiles,  my  way  I  ts.lie,       how  men  ween  It  not, 
Under. seething'  of  tbe  surges,        seeking  out  tbe  earth, 
Ocean's  deep  abyss :        ail  a-stirred  the  sea  is. 
Urged  the  flood  is  tben,        whirled  the  foam  on  high  ; 
Fiercely  wails  the  whale-mere,         wrathful  roars  aloud  ; 
Beat  the  sea-streams  on  the  shore        shooting  momently  on  1 
On  the  soaring  cliffs        with  the  sand  and  stones, 
With  the  weed  and  wave.*         But  I,  warring  on. 
Shrouded  with  (he  ocean's  mass,        stir  into  the  eartb 

1  Fere  may  be  "  terribly."  •  The  water  of  the  Floa_ 

*  0;|rraec  Is  "throating,"  the  tierce  crowding  togelber  of  tbe  wnvw.n 
have  put  "  seethingi"  'or  the  sake  of  alliteration. 

*  A  xlmilarpasaage  occurs  in  tbe  fJhriit  describing  tbe  cliffs  wJlhstandinR 
tbe  waves.  The  fire  of  judgment  has  parsed  over  tbe  earthi  and  wblle  Uie 
cliffs  melt  in  the  lieat  Cynewulf  recalls  bow  he  had  seen  them  of  old  — 

Tumble  down  in  roln 
Alt  the  broken  burg-walls,       and  the  mnunialna  molt. 
And  the  hi|[b  cliffs  that  of  old,        'gainst  tbe  heaving  sea, 
'(^iost  the  Hoods  fast  rooted,         euarded  all  the  field  of  earth ; 
Strong  and  steadf.ist  stooil.       bulwarks  'gainst  tbe  surges, 
'Gainst  tbe  war  of  waters.  ChrM,  1. 
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Into  net;  Bea-givuiicis  I       From  Urn  water's  helm 

1  latj  DOi  OD  jcnuTie;  loose  me,         ere  he  lei  me  g:u 

Whoiny  piMtM-iB.  — '        .Say,  r)  Mw»  of  thought,  _ 

Who  ma;  draw  ms  (like  a  sword)         from  the  busumed  depths  of  ocean,  J 

'^iita  the  tUeuns  i^ain       on  the  sea  are  atill, 

-^Dd  Ibe  target  silent        that  shrouded  me  before  ? 

The  nest  Kiddle  (iv.)  is  yet   finer  than  these.     Cynewulf 
"^  not  one  of  those  small  poets  whom  a  single  effort  on  one 
subject  exhausts.     Moreover,  he  has  not  yet  treated  the  wurk 
■jf  tiifl  wind  among  the  clouds  and  eky,  and  thia  he  will  now 
"Ot  combining  it  with  entirely  new  descriptions  of  the  storm 
*s  it  traverses  the  land  and  upraises  the  ocean.     We  scariiely 
^*pect  that  unconscioua  art,  which  is  often  the  highest,  in  an 
?ariy  Anglo-Saxon  poem,  hut  the  order  and  unity  of  this  poem 
''I  admirable.    The  imaginative  logic  of  its  arrangement  is  like 
*Qat  which  prevails  in  the  "  Ode  to  the  West  Wind,"  to  which, 
■Qdeed,  it  presents  many  points   of  resemblance,  even  to  iso- 
'*t€d  phrases.     Shelley  tells  us  of  his  wind  —  which,  as  in 
J^ynewuirs  poem,  is  a  living  being  —  first,  as  flying  through 
J^e  forests  and  the  laud,  then  of  its  work  among  the  clouds, 
f'^en  on  and   in  the  sea,  then   on   his  own  soul,     Cynewulf 
J?ll3  of  his  storm-giant  rising  from  his  lair,  rushing  ovap. 
■f'^  sea,  then  over  the  land,  and  then  in  the  sky,  but  not  of  the 
'['-^^rm  in  his  own  breast.     That  is  the  one  modem  quality  we 
''**  not  find  in  this  poem  of  Cynewulf.     It  was  natural  for  him 
■  lieing  closer  to   Nature- worship  than  Shelley  —  to  imper- 
""^Hate  his  Hurricane,  to  make  the  clouds  into  stalking  phan-    ^^ 
r^^Ds,  to  make  them  pour  water  from  their  womb  and  to  sweat  ^^M 
|9*^li  tire;  and  his  work  in  this  is  noble.     Shelley,  who  waa   ^^M 
"*Oi3elf  an  ancient  Nature- worship  per  born  out  of  due  time,  ^^M 
*  ttiaker  of  Nature-myths,  and  as  innocent  as  a  young  Aryan    ^^ 
'"    tioing  so,  is  on  that  account  very  like  Cynewulf  when  both 
X^  writing  about  natural  phenomena.     Both  of  them  write  as 
l^e  people  talked  in  old  time  about  the  Wind,  and  the  Clouds, 
""^"i  the  Sea;  and  in  Cynewulfs  ease  this  is  all  the  plainer 
''hen  we  compare  his  work  with  the  riddles  on  the  same  sub- 
]^*it  which  Ealdlielm  and  Eusebiua  put  forth,  which  use  the 
^J^ssical  conventions,  and  which  gave  to  Cynewulf  nothing  but    ^^ 
'*e  theme  of  his  poem  —  ^^M 

1.  Oftenwhilea  my  Wjelder       weighs  me  flrnily  down,  ^^H 

Then  again  he  lu^s        mr  immeasurable  breast  ^^^| 

LUculenieatb  the  troitful  flelds,        forces  me  \a  rest.  ^^^| 

■  Or,  "  Who  Uf  muter  Is  ou  evai;  joDTnej."  ^^^H 

. i 
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Lnud  Uie  seamcn'R  shoal.'        But  the  stony  clifffl, 
KUing  sl«ep,  ill  Btillntres  wait        of  the  seu  the  onset ; 
Battle-whirl  of  billows,         when  the  high  upbreak  of  water 
Ctasbe*  on  the  cllfis.         In  the  keel  is  dread  expecting  * 
With  despairing  etriTlng,         leat  the  sea  shonld  bear  it 
Full  of  living  ghosts        on  to  that  grim  hour  (o(  death)  ;  * 
So  th4t  of  its  steering  power*         it  should  be  bereft ; 
And  of  living  crew  forfoaghten,'        foaming  drift  awny 
On  the  shouldera  of  the  surges.         Then  is  shown  to  men 
Mimy  ot  the  terrors  there        of  Those  I  must  obey  — 
t  upon  the  storm-path  strong  1         Who  makes  that  be  atU!  ? 

Now  foUowB  the  way  of  the  tempest  in  tlie  air,  the  war 
^lie  clouds,  and  then  the  terror  upon  earth  — 

SO,  Whiles  I  rush  along        thorough  that  which  rides  my  back, 
Vats  of  water  black :         wide  ajtunder  do  I  thrust  them 
Full  of  lakes  ot  rain  ;        then  again  I  let  them 
Glide  together.         Greatest  that  is  of  all  sounds. 
UI  all  tumnlts  over  (owns,         nnd  of  thunderingn  the  loudest, 
When  one  stormy  shower        rattlea  sharp  against  auotbvr, 
Sword  against  a  sword.        See,  the  swarthy  shapes, 
F.YTwatd  pressing  o'er  the  peoples,         sweat  their  Are  forth ; 
Flaring  is  the  Hashing  I        Ctnward  fare  tlie  thunders. 
Gloomed,  above  the  multitudes,         with  a  mickle  din  ; 
Fighting  tling  along ;        and  let  tall  adown 
Swarthy  sap  of  Bhowers       sounding"  from  their  breast. 
Waters  from  their  womb.         Waging  war  they  go. 
Grisly  troop  on  troop ;        Tormr  rises  up  I 
Mirkie  is  the  misery         'mid  the  kin  ot  men ; 
ill  \\ie  burgs  is  panic        when  the  phantom  pale 
Klioola  wlUi  his  sharp  weapons,         stalking  (through  the  Hky). 
Then  the  dullard  does  not  dread  him        of  the  deadly  itpeaiB ; 
Nathless  sliall  he  surely  die.         It  the  soothfast  Lord 
Right  against  him,       through  the  rain-cloud. 
From  the  upper  thander,         let  the  arrow  Hy  — 
Dart  that  faretb  fasti        Few  ore  they  that  'scape 

'  In»fq«itur  elamorquf  rlrim  itridorgue  mdenlum. 
r^  ^  This  is  an  eilremely  difficult  pwieHice,  and  I  have  varied  considerably  from 
Z^}**t  translators.  Stitre  taene  —  "  with  slippery  (Grein  makes  It '  dangerous '  j , 
p  *tli  twble  striving  "  —mar,  I  think,  mean  what  I  make  it,  with  a  habloHa.  Ill- 
^•^iined,  and  therefore  ■  despairin;!  strife  OEalnst  the  elements.  Somu  are 
■^^•^ysHi  in  expectation,  some  Krugj^le;  Oial  is.  I  think,  the  meaning. 
,,  •  (>n  (w  grimman  lid  may,  ot  course,  mean  "  in  that  grim  hour  ;  "  Iml  1 
'•"hk  it  allDdee  to  the  moment  in  which  the  ship  would  be  driven  on  the  cliffs. 
'Is  Rim  from  ncu  ("direction")?  Did  CynewuH  see  the  steering  (Mtr 
jlUriod  from  the  hands  ot  the  steersBiaD,  or  docs  he  mean  that  the  sUlii  was 
••Iven  out  ot  its  true  conrm? 

'  lii/nMen.  The  verb  bi-ffoMan  means  to  deprive  one  of  anything  by  AkIii- 
■<>(<  The  ship  was  deprived  of  Its  Ui-ing  sonli  by  the  war  ot  the  wind  and  sea 
*libit. 
'Inhnnld  tike  to  have  in  Englinh  l  hp  Oermao  word  mm  men,  which  answers 
»to  tiimvn'f.  and  translate  this  lummiii;/.  "Sounding"  dots  not  give  the 
bimiDing  hin  ot  the  ruin. 
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Whom  Ihe  spear  doth  strike        of  the  Spirit  of  the  rain. 

1  beginning  make        of  this  gmeBome  war 
When  I  rush  on  high        'mid  the  roariug  shock  of  clouds, 
Through  their  Ihuiiiieriog  throng  to  press        with  a  triumph  g 
O'er  the  breast  of  torrents  1  ■       Bursts  out  with  a  mar 
The  high  congregated  cloud-band.' 

Then  my  crest  again  I  bow, 
Low  the  Lift-heltQ  under,  to  the  land  anearer ; 
And  I  hea\i  upon  my  back  that  I  have  to  bear. 
By  the  might  commanded       of  uy  mastering  I^iOtd. 

And  now  he  ends  with  a  passage  which,  with  a  fine  art,  collects 
together  all  the  action  of  the  Tempest,  and  brings  it  back  tQ 
ita  cavern,  having  had  a  great  joy,  in  obedient  quiet  — 

67.  So  do  I,  a  strongful  servant,       often  strive  in  war ! 
Sometimes  under  earth  am  I ;        then  again  I  must 
Stoop  beneath  the  suites  deep ;       then  above  the  eutface-sea 
Stir  to  storm  its  streams.        Then  1  soar  on  high. 
Whirl  the  wind-drift  of  the  clouds.         Far  and  wide  I  go, 
Swift  and  strong  (for  joy).         Say  what  I  am  called. 
Or  who  lifts  me  up  to  life,         when  I  may  no  longer  rest ; 
Or  who  it  is  that  stays  me,        wheji  I'm  still  agun. 

Such  was  the  way  a  great  Northern  gale  impressed  a  Northern 

Ct  who  had  dwelt  by  the  sea,  and  who  himself,  as  I  believe, 
.  gone  down  into  the  sea  in  ships  and  battled  with  the 
Btorni. 

The  passages,  out  of  the  Elene  and  the  Christ,  with  which 
I  close  this  chapter,  and  which  we  are  certain  Cynewulf  vfrote, 
not  only  go  far  to  prove  that  their  writer  was  the  writer  of 

I  here  lranBlnl«  torrents  is  byman  ("of  burns  or  brooks"). 
d  with  bijrn 


I 


s  is  byman  (' 
r  the  word  is  connected  n 
.8  attributed  h 


leaping  rivers  which  he  conceives  as  hidden  in  the  storm  clottdt  over  which  the 
elonn  giaut  passes  on  his  way. 

>  Blod-yecrod.  Ulod  is  tliB  name  given  to  a  "  bond  of  robbers  from  seven 
to  thirty-five,"  hence  any  troop  or  band  of  men.  Qecrod  is  "  »  crowd," 
"  a  multitude,"  Thna  compniiaded  Ihe  word  means.  I  think,  a  crowd  made  up 
of  troopa ;  of  troops  of  clouds  1  Then  the  word  "  hi|;h  "  pnt  with  hlod-fifarod 
and  the  context  prove  sufficiently  that  Cynewulf  was  thinking  of  the  piled-np 
clouds  of  the  storm :  ami  no  doubt  the  notion  of  ravaglnE  and  Blaugbter  cou- 
ueoted  witb  Mlod  pleased  his  imnglnstlon,  tor  his  Tempest  is  a  Destroyer. 

'  lote  the  line  from  Shelley  which  suggested  my  nee  of  the  word  coiigre- 
"  The  two  lines  which  follow  may  also  be  compared  with  the  pnitdona 
[6  (IL  12-18)  — 

Vaulted  with  all  thy  eongregnted  might 
Of  vapours,  from  whose  solid  atmosphere 
Black  ratu,  and  tire  aud  hail  will  burst.    O,  bsail 


this  fourth  riddle,  so  closely  do  they  parallel  it,  bat 

e^^amples  of  the  symbolic  use  of  the  s«a  and  the   _, 

Clirtatian  illustratiou ;  of  the  use  by  the  poet  in  his  old  age  at 
th«  wooderful  things  be  had  obeenrcd  when  yaong.*  The  fint, 
like  the  passage  in  the  Riddle,  thinks  of  the  gtant  wind  mesMd 
down  in  his  cavern,  and  perhaps  of  the  mythic  wild£ant  ia 
the  clouds  — 

Vetlib.  below  the  sky  ahan  hil ;         aH  the  WBifeodaat  cS  iIk  Uad 

'Xe»Ui  the  welkin  vanudietb  ;       to  tbe  Wind  bmm  Iik> 

When  he,  otet  heroes,         high  and  loodlj  mmnu  tbe  ikj ; 

Through  tbe  clouds  be  hunU,       haniM,  ra^^ng  on ; 

Then,  upon  a  sadden,        silent  Is  a^in. 

In  bis  prison  cave       narrowly  iiumihI  down. 

Overwhelmed  with  woes.  SJent,  L  iS99. 

The  last  I  give  is  full  of  persomal  interest,  ol  an  old  aua't 
i^membrauce  of  his  sea-Toyages ;  of  his  Ooobtes  Uke  tlw 
Roubles  of  the  vorld's  stormy  sea,  of  gratitude  to  God  wba 
piloted  his  bark  to  the  haven  where  he  woiUd  b^  of  loogillg 
^«ch  as  age  may  have  for  the  fulness  of  his  rest — 

MicUe  18  onr  need 
That  in  this  onfmitfol  time.        ere  that  fearful  Dread. 
On  our  spirits'  fairness        we  ebonlit  stiulionsl]!  belUnk  ■■! 
Now  most  like  it  is        as  if  we  on  lake  of  fninA, 
O'er  the  water  cold       in  our  keela  an  sailing 
And  through  spacious  sea,        witli  oar  stallions  of  the  Sound, 
Forward  drive  tbe  flood-wood.         Fearful  U  tbe  stream 
Of  inuueasuiable  surges        that  we  sail  on  here, 
Through  this  waveriue  world,        tbroo^  tbcae  witidy  occana. 
O'er  the  path  profound.         ferilous  our  state  ot  life 
Ere  that  we  had  tailed  (our  ship)         t«  tbe  shore  (at  last). 
O'er  tbe  rough  sea-rMges.         Then  then  reached  us  help, 
That  to  hithe  of  Healing        bomeward  led  ns  on  — 
He  the  Spirit-Sou  of  God  I        And  he  dealt  ua  gnce. 
So  that  we  should  be  aware,       froin  tbe  reaael's  dec^ 
Wlwre  our  stallions  of  the  sea        we  mi^  staj  with  ropea. 
Fast  a-riding  bj  their  anchors  —        ancieol  bocsea  of  tbe  warrs ! 
Let  ns  in  that  haven  then        all  onr  hope  establish, 

'  It  has  been  said  that  elabontte  tlmiln  are  dm  to  be  (iMDd  la  ADElo-faion 
I'^eti;.  It  should  be  Dodentood  that  tbr  remark  oal]r  applies  tn  (lie  earlier 
[!^<7.  Cynewnll  luea  ■  nnrober,  ol  which  the  two  above  are  example*, 
^^r*  are  many  more  in  his  work.  There  is  one  also  in  tbe  Ometit.  hot  Its 
>>n  It  donbtfnl.  I  KITS  here  another  iriileh  belongs  to  the  snbject  of  this  ehap- 
'''.  (nd  whir^h  is  to  be  found  In  the  Gnomie  Fenti.  I  darasy  it  is  ot  the 
thcentary  — 

As  the  sea  is  smooth. 
When  the  wind  waketh  it  not. 
Bo  are  the  people  *t  peace,  when  thcv  hara  settled  thvlr  strife  ! 
Ill  hap|iy  stale  Ib^  sit,  and  then,  with  rotnradrs. 


Bnvem 


I.  their  native  land. 
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there  baa  roomed  for  aa, 
Holf  in  Ihe  Highest  1 

ChriU,  1.  U8. 

To  compare  these  lines,  written  when  CTnewulf  was  advanced 
n  years,  with  the  poem  of  the  ffurrieane,  written  when  he  was 
youTig,  lias  more  than  a  transient  interest.  And  no  artist  can 
reatl  both  at  the  same  time  without  having  a  higher  pleasure 
tliaii  tlie  ordinary  reader.     He  will  feel  the  same  personality 


in  both,  but  worki 
poetry,  with  how  differ 
fashion  and  from  how 
out  of  itself  by  Nature,  i 
in  the  e.irlier  poem.     T 
weiglit  of  the  sorrows  or  l 
sin  and  the  cry  for  rede  mi 
the  eontritry,  as  well  as 
are  present  in  the  later 


Terent  a  life  "behind  the 
dse;  in  how  different  a 
laracter!  Youth,  moved 
either  before  nor  after,  is 
a  it  is  untouched  by  the 
nhood,  or  by  the  sense  of 
ae  pains  and  burdens,  on 
apt  iu  setf-consciousnesB, 
I  a  contrast  makes  Cyne- 
tiiiis;  aTid  theciiaugo—  .  .,  ill  not  call  it  artistic  prog- 
ij;li  ,at  ivrtain  points  it  is  so  —  does  at  least  enable 
Tliis  man  was  an  artist. 


CHAPTER    XI 
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matters  of  which  we  have  treated  in  the  three  previous 
ipt«ra  do  not  belong  especially  either  to  heathenism  or 
Chmtianity.  They  may  rather  be  called  secular.  All  that 
liad  to  do  with  the  affairs  of  arma  was  as  much  heathen  as 
•j'hristian  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  with  regard  to  the  greater 
part  of  the  poetry  quoted  ta  illustrate  the  daily  life  of  our  fore- 
falliers.  We  cannot  altogether  say  thia  when  we  consider  the 
IKHtry  of  natural  description.  I  do  not  thiuk  that  the  remark- 
able descriptions  of  the  sea  and  its  storms  and  of  various 
Mpecta  of  nature  could  have  been  written  by  the  heathen 
Eagtiah.  The  temper  of  these  poems  is  not  at  all  the  old  Teu- 
^W  temper.  They  are  too  contemplative  for  English  heathen- 
'lom.  Nevertheless  some  of  their  spirit  goes  back  to  other 
lisatheDdoma  than  the  Teutonic,  and  goes  back  through  the 
^'*tit  of  Christianity.  It  was  the  Celtic  missionaries  who 
evangelised  Northumliria,  and  through  them  the  Celtic  feeling 
f"r  nature  was  imported  Into  English  poetry.  Along  witli  this, 
Utin  Christianity  brought  with  it  Koman  poetry,  and  Virgil 
and  Ovid  gave  to  tlie  Northumbrian  poets  a  fresh  and  kindling 
Impulse  to  the  oiMervation  and  love  of  Nature. 

Mj'onil  these  impulses,  however,  the  coming  of  Christianity 
P«uwd  into  the  river  of  the  English  imagination  a  multitude 
dt  new  tributary  streams,  enlarged  its  waters,  enriched  its  con- 
stituents, purified,  mellowed,  and  deepened  it.  It  did  more ; 
tlieae  new  streams  were  of  various  elemeuts,  and  though,  at 
firat,  they  did  not  isolate  themselves  into  distinct  currents,  yet, 
as  time  went  on,  and  they  assimilated  what  was  necessary  for 
thoif  separate  existence,  they  became  self-conscious  streams  of 
poetry  within  the  general  stream.  What  Christianity  thus  did 
for  literature,  wlmt  it  modified  of  the  past,  what  it  originated 
for  the  future,  what  powers  it  added  to  that  emotional  life  from 
"icb  poetry  urges  itself  upwards  into  form,  what  it  weakened 
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and  strengthened,  restricted  and  enlarged,  is  the  subject  of  this 
and  tlie  following  chapter. 

When  we  consider  Christianity  in  contact  with  those  heathen 
elements,  so  many  of  which,  aa  pregnant  motives  of  poetry,  have 
continued  in  our  literature,  the  firat  thing  to  be  said  is  that, 
owing  to  the  manner  In  which  Christianity  was  propagated  in 
England,  it  did  not  root  out  heathen  ideas  so  much  as  change 
them.  Its  growth  was  left  to  the  will  of  the  people ;  to  per- 
suasion aud  not  to  force.  The  sword  bad  no  part,  as  on  the 
Continent,  as  among  the  Northmen,  in  the  evangelising  of 
England.  In  no  modem  land  that  Jesus  won  was  his  conquest 
BO  gentle,  so  marked  by  tolerance  and  good  sense.  Hence 
Christianity  was  subject  for  a  long  time  to  interruptions  and 
reactions.  For  nearly  eighty  years  the  heathen  and  Christian 
faiths  were  in  close  contact,  and  each  preserved  its  freedom  of 
development.  The  old  battle  songs  were  sung  side  by  side 
with  the  Christian  hymns,  the  s^as  of  the  English  heroes  with 
the  saga  of  Christ ;  the  Christian  Church,  on  the  hill  or  by  the 
river,  saw  during  a  varying  term  of  years,  and  without  any 
fierce  religious  fury,  the  heathen  temple  in  the  neighbouring 
grove.  There  was  a  long  mingling  then,  in  a  peaceful  fashion, 
of  Christian  and  heathen  thought ;  and  through  the  mingling 
ran  a  special  temper  of  tolerance  and  wis<lom  aud  good-breed- 
ing. These  two  things,  both  of  which  were  vital  influences  on 
English  literature,  are  best  illustrated  by  a  brief  but  necessary 
account  of  the  various  changes  which  marked  the  conversion  of 
England. 

It  was  in  the  year  597  that  Augustine  brought  the  gospel 
to  Kent,  and  King  jEtbelberht  (partly  prepared  by  his  wife) 
listened  to  it  graciously.  A  speech  of  bis,  which  Erasmus 
might  have  fathered,  strikes  the  key-note  of  the  manner  in 
which  Christianity  was  spread  in  England  by  the  kings,  and 
indeed  by  the  bishops.'  "Your  words,"  said  ^thelberht,  "and 
promises  sound  very  good  to  me,  but  they  are  new  to  us,  and  of 
uncertain  meaning ;  I  cannot  so  far  yield  to  them  as  to  abandon 
all  that  I  and  the  whole  English  people  have  for  so  long  observed. 

'  There  wore  but  few  Bxoeptiona.  Episcopal  violenes  seems  to  have  been 
retAioed  between  Christian  auit  Chrlstinn,  nut  between  Christian  and  beBthen. 
An^Dstine  was  eentle  ennucb,  thouicb  he  was  a  v&in  nian.  with  fthetberhl  ftnd 
tbti  Kentish  heathen,  but  his  manners  with  the  Welsb  moaks  were  not  nt  tbe 
Mine  type.  But  then  tbe  Wel.f  h  were  (.'hriBtianB,  nut  heatben,  and  tbey  were 
not  in  harmony  with  Rome.  It  wnuld  nut  have  beon  politic  (or  Autcustlne  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  Welsh.  Il  was  more  easy  for  Rome  to  bo  tolerant 
to  ignonint  beatlion  than  In  ChristlRns  whi>  differed  from  her  formnbe.  And 
theliBepinK  of  Eaatarat  a  different  date  f  n.m  Roma  was  a  very  seriuus  thins ; 
Ittouclwd  the  headship  of  Rome.    Even  Baeda  seems  to  lose  his  temper  over  it. 


But  since  yoQ  are  strangers  and  bare  come  from  a  far  land,  and 
desire  to  tell  us  what  you  hold  to  be  true  and  good,  we  will  do 
you  no  barm,  but  will  give  you  food  and  a  place  to  dwell  in, 
and  you  may  apeak  to  my  people  and  win  over  as  many  S3  yoa 
can  to  your  belief;"  which  things  he  did,  and  was  himself 
shortly  afterwards,  with  many  of  his  people,  baptized.  But 
he  "compelled  none  to  embrace  the  faith,"  so  that  many  still 
E-«mained  heathen. 

In604  the  East  Saxons, under  Saeberht.^thelberht's  nephew, 
Twere  converted,  and  ,5;thelberht  founded  St  Paul's  in  London 
for  his  nephew.  Eadbald,  son  of  jCthelberht,  became  King 
of  the  Kentishmen  in  616.  He  had  refused  to  receive  the 
faith  of  Christ.  Even  when  he  became  Christian,  he  was 
unable  to  take  any  strong  mea&ures  against  idolatry  (E.  H. 
iL  6);  and  I  think  it  possible  that  Kent  in  a  large  measure 
relapsed.  It  is  plain  that  London  went  back  into  heathendom 
"w^hen  Saeberbt  died.  His  three  sons  were  all  pagans,  and  the 
Twild  disturbance  they  made  in  the  church  —  crying  out  to  the 
bishop  who  was  administering  the  Eucharist,  "  Why  not  give 
oa  the  white  bread  you  gave  to  our  father?" — illustrates  how 
close  the  English  world  was  theti  to  Paganism,  bow  little  the 
fear  of  Eome  was  in  their  hearts, 

When  we  travel  North  we  lind  much  the  same  wavering 
state  of  things.  Eadwine  of  D^ira  was  baptized,  12tli  April 
®27,  with  all  his  people,  by  Paullinus.  When  he  died  in  633, 
*  whole  year  passed  by  before  Oswald  canie  to  the  throne  and 
^orthumbria  slipped  back  into  heathenism,  but  after  Oswald's 
**X»agion  the  conversion  of  the  country  went  on  steadily. 
*'aullinus,  it  is  true,  had  fled,  but  Oswald  sent  messengers 
^  the  elders  of  the  Scots  who  had  baptized  bim  when  in 
^Xile,  and  Aidan  descended  from  lona  to  teach  Nortbumbria.  1 
^t  Lindisfarae  his  bishop's  seat  was  set,  and  from  tliat  deso>  i 
|*>te  rock  he  and  hia  successors  evangelised  Nortbumbria ;  • 
[•Ut  in  all  the  wilder  and  more  inaccessible  parts  the  people 
"^ng  continued  heathen.  Meanwhile  the  half-and-half  condi- 
tion of  England  can  be  further  illustrated  by  the  story  of 
ftaedwald.  Raedwald,  who  was  King  of  East  Anglia  till 
"bout  627,  had  become  a  Christian  in  Kent,  but  on  his  re- 
turn home  bis  wife  seduced  him  back  to  heathenisTO.  Nev- 
ertheless he  made  the   best  of  both  worlds ;  for  he  set  up 

I  Thej  went  abo  tbrotieh  olber  parts  of  Bnglnnd  before  tlie  Synod  nt 
iruthy.  bill  their  chief  woTK  woa  in  the  North:  aiid  it  munt  slwayn  be  reinem- 
bared.  ■>  une  of  the  canna  of  cerMin  elemcats  111  the  Anfclo-Saxon  |inelry  of 
S'liitfauinbrla,  thst  the  re1iK>oa  of  the  Nnrth  — Ibiit  ia,  llie  i^ntleet  Boltcoo  of 
popalm  emotlou  —  came  to  thu  people  tbroiigh  the  Celtic  cliaructuc. 
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two  altars  in  the  same  temple,  one  to  Christ  and  another  to 
his  gods.  One  of  Baeda's  pon temporaries  had  seen  these 
altars  when  he  was  a  boy.  His  sou  Eorpwald  became  a  Chris- 
tian, but  was  slain  by  a  pagan,  under  whom  the  province  was 
again  heathen  for  three  years.  Then  Sigeberht  came  to  the 
thmtie,  wlio,  having  embraced  the  Christian  faith  in  Gaul  and 
become  a  man  of  learning,  made  all  Ea^t  Angliu  Christian  in 
the  years  between  631-634. 

In  6;-t5  the  West  Saxons,  who  were  confirmed  pagans,  re- 
ceived the  faith  in  the  person  of  Cyuegils  their  king,  under  the 
influence  and  in  the  presence  of  Oswald,  who  took  the  West 
Saxon  "  to  son  "  at  Dorchester,  a  tuwu  which  for  about  forty 
years  was  the  ecclesiastical  centre  of  Wessex.  His  son  Coen- 
walch  was  still  a  heathen  on  his  accession  in  643,  but  three 
years  later  was  baptized.  He  is  the  traditionary  founder  of 
the  great  church  at  "Winchester,  a  town  which  in  after  years 
was  the  cradle  of  English  prose ;  and  he  secured  Glastonbury 
for  England  with  all  its  venerable  traditions  and  its  names  so 
dear  to  after  literature.  In  the  meantime,  Kent,  under  Ear- 
ooraberht,  son  of  Eadbald,  had  become  altogether  Christian. 
This  king,  succeeding  his  father  in  640,  uprooted  heathenism. 
It  took  then  forty-three  years  to  make  Kent,  where  the  faith 
was  first  preached,  completely  Christian. 

In  653  the  East  Saxous,  who  had  relapsed  under  those  three 
stormy  young  men,  were  brought  back  to  the  faith  by  Sigeberht 
and  by  the  preaching  of  Cedda ;  but  a  pestilence  breaking  out 
among  them  in  665,  a  great  number  of  them  restored  the  old 
temples,  but  were  reconverted  —  an  unstable  aiid  fierce  folk  — 
within  the  year.  Five  yea,rs,  tlien,  before  Caedmon  wrote, 
heathenism  bad  not  been  forgotten.  This  l>ecnmea  still  plainer 
when  we  think  of  the  state  af  Mercia  during  this  time.  Peudu, 
king  of  that  province,  came  into  lordship  over  it  in  626.  From 
that  date  till  655,  when  he  was  slain,  he  fought  with  stern  coa- 
siatency  for  the  faith  of  his  fathers  — the  terror  and  tlie  admi- 
ration of  Middle  and  Northern  England.  The  wars  he  urged 
were,  however,  more  political  than  religious.  No  persuasitsu 
could  change  his  faith,  but  he  ceased  to  persecute  the  Chris- 
tians. He  did  not  even  prevent  the  preacliing  of  their  faifct' 
Ho  contented  himself  with  sneering  at  those  Christians  wtto 
did  not  live  up  to  the  comniandments  of  their  God.  His  »on 
Teada,  whom  he  made  viceroy  of  the  Middle  Angles,  becazne 
Christian  in  653  and  introduced  four  Northumbrian  priests  int" 
hia  province.  Penda  did  not  stand  in  the  way,  but  I  canD"' 
belp  feeling  that  the  old  heathen  suffered  sorely  when  lie  £e" 
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his  strife  liad  been  iu  vain.     Two  years  after  he  was  slain  near 
Winwaed,  and  on  his  death  all  Merda  became  Christian,     Nine 
years  later  (GG4) — a  date  always  to   be   remembered — the 
whole  of  Christian  England  came,  after  the  Synod  of  Whitby, 
into  the  lioman  observance  of  Easter.    The  short  career  of 
Celtic  Christianity  closed.     It  had  lasted  from  6^5  —  a  period 
of  twenty-nine  years  —  and  its  spirit  continued  a  little  longer 
in  the  persons  of  those  bishops  and  priests  of  its  race  who, 
choosing  to  stay  when  the  others  went  back  to  Scotland,  re- 
t\ine<l  their  charges  and  conformed  to   the  Koman  custom. 
Five  years  later  (in  669-671)  Theodore  of  Tarsus  and  Hadrian 
of  Africa  came  from  Kome  to  England,  the  first  to  be  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  the  second  as  his  sub-deacon.     These  two 
not  only  brought  Greek  learning  to  England ;  they  also  began 
I<atin-English  literature  in  the  south,  and  we   shall  discuss 
their  work  in  its  proper  place.    All  we  have  to  say  here  is  that 
with  the  arrival  of  Koman  and  Greek  literature  in  England 
any  future  development  of  purely  heathen  [wetry  received  its 
deathblow;  and  that  this  blow  was  given  over  the  whole  of 
England  — for  Theoilore,  before  he  died  in  690,  had  welded  all 
England  into  one  spiritual  kingdom,  in  one  National  Church, 
under  one  form  of  belief  and  practice.     Now,  when  the  Church 
was  one,  one  spirit  began  to  pervade  all  literature.     Yet  it  was 
not  till  within  four  years  of  his  death  that  we  can  say  that  all 
England  was  Christian.     In  681  the  South  Saxons  were  still 
heathen  to  the  number  of  seven  thousand  families,  though  their 
king  and  sqme  of  his  comrades  had  been  baptized.    These  were 
uow  delivered  by  the  prcachingot"  Wilfrid  from  the  "  wretched- 
ness of  eternal  damnation.*'    One  small  space  of  land  yet  ex- 
isted in  darkness  ~tbe  Isle  of  Wight,  a  colony  of  Jutes.     It 
vad  conquered  in  686  by  Caedwalla  of  Wessex,  and  he  handed 
the  place  over  to  Wilfrid  for  evangelisation.     That,  then,  ig 
the  date  in  which  the  long  strife,  which  had  begun  in  697, 
t^tween  Christianity  and  heathenism,  finally  closed  in  Eng- 
'^d.     It  closed  among  all  the  upper  classes,  but  among  the 
sniall  farmers  and  labourers  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  country, 
'1  hamlets  of  the  woods  and  moors,  heathenism  for  a  long  time 
•■«Uined  its  influence.'     For  a  still  longer  time  heathenism  and 


'Buda  tells,  in  bl*  Life  of  Cuikbrrt,  chap.  Ifi..  bow,  vben  the  boaU  brlnK- 
^'  —   '  '    'lie  monaaleiy  near  the  mouth  of  tbe  Tyne  were  swept  nul  to  sea, 
IS  tried  in  Tsm  to  resnae  them,  the  multitude  of  coiiQiry  fulk  who 


e  moeked  the  servants  ut  Gnd.  —  they  desen'sd.  they  shIiI,  t 


thisioaa.iince  they  had  lett  off  the  old  wayaof  life.  Cothbert  repro'oil 
umI  tbey  answered  aDgril; .  "  Ncliody  shall  pray  (or  them ;  may  <lod 
nuD«uI  them;  ILey  have  itXea  away  (rom  mea  the  ande"  -"—  — •• 
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Christianity  intermingled.  Many  men,  like  the  bards,  lived, 
I  think,  in  both  worlds ;  the  rights  and  beliefs  of  either  relig- 
ion took  one  another's  clothing  j  the  people  reverted  to  heathen 
practices  and  then  back  again  to  Christian  in  timea  of  trouble ; 
the  laws  right  up  to  the  time  of  Cnut  are  atill  "  forbidding 
heathendom,  the  worship  of  heathen  gods,  of  sun  and  moon, 
rivers  and  wells,  fire,  stones,  and  trees." 

This  account  fully  contiruis  the  long  contemporary  existence 
of  Christian  and  heathen  elements ;  and  during  their  mutual 
ebb  and  flow  there  was  a.  continual  mingling  and  iuterpene- 
tration  of  Christian  and  heathen  legend,  of  Ohristiaji  -an^ 
heathen  poetiy  which  lad  its  influence  on  literature.  The 
two  worlds  of  song  met  and  knew  one  another.  Heathen 
ideas  and  expressions  entered  into  Christian  poetry,  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  heathen  sagas  and  lays  were  penetrated  by 
some  of  the  Christian  gentleness.  We  cannot  say  how  much 
of  this  interpenetration  was  left  behind  in  the  whole  body  of 
popular  [joetry  of  which  we  have  no  record,  nor  how  much 
has  filtered  down  to  us.  At  least,  as  I  shall  proceed  to  show, 
the  whole  body  of  popular  thought  and  feeling,  out  of  which 
the  unwritten  poetry  of  the  emotions  arises  before  it  is  shaped 
into  a  written  form,  was  filled  with  the  interwoven  ideas  of 
Christianity  and  heathendom. 

It  would  have  been  a  pity,  in  the  interests  of  Literature,  if 
the  romantic  elements  of  the  old  heathendom,  especially  those 
which  arose  out  of  the  personification  of  the  savage  or  gentle 
forms  of  the  life  of  Nature,  had  been  blotted  out  by  Chris- 
tianity. To  have  wholly  lost  the  image  of  the  dark,  relentless, 
and  aU-compelling  Wyrd  would  have  weakened  the  root  of 
imaginative  poetry.  To  be  no  longer  able  to  sea  the  sun 
hasting  up  the  sky  like  an  eager  youth,  or  the  moon  building 
her  treasure-house  in  the  topmost  Burg  of  Heaven,  to  hear 
no  more  the  rustling  sound  —  daegred-wo^na,  —  the  "  thrill  of 
Nature  which  precedes  the  dawn,"  to  fear  or  cajole  no  more 
tha  beings  who  moved  in  the  storm  cloud  or  drove  the  waves, 
the  creatures  who  dwelt  in  streams  or  trees,  in  wells,  among 
the  gray  stones  of  the  moor,  in  the  mist,  and  the  secret  places 
of  the  waters  —  would  have  drained  di'y  the  river  of  the  love 
and  awe  of  living  Nature,  which,  long  flowing  only  among  the 
uneducated  people,  has,  at  last,  in  these  later  days,  risen  to 
the  surface  even  of  society,  and  still  moves  forward  a  fuller 
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aud  a  fuller  stream  in  the  Poetry  of  England.  ,  Our  modern 
passion  for  a  soul  in  Nature  is  a  recurrence  to  the  original  ' 
heatheo  type.  Myth  incessantly  revives  in  the  poetry  of 
Nature,  and  the  greater  its  recurrence  the  better  is  that  kind 
of  poetry.  In  England  these  romantic,  mythical  elements 
were,  I  think,  preserved  in  better  form  than  elsewhere.  The 
long  intermingling,  the  soft  interchange  of  heathenism  and 
Christianity  did  not  exile  the  captured  deities,  or  utterly  de- 
stroy the  old  habits  of  worship,  but  took  them  into  service, 
gave  them  new  names,  and  clothed  them  in  Christian 
garments.  The  great  Nature-festivals  of  the  heathen,  Yule 
and  Eostra-tide,  were  now.  bound  up  with  the  birth  and  resur- 
rection of  Jesus  Christ.  The  festival  of  Midsummer  lEists 
in  many  Christian  observances.  New  Christian  feasts  were 
made  to  fall  on  heathen  holidays.  A  great  part,  then,  of  the 
emotions  of  the  past,  of  the  pleasant  rustic  joy,  of  the  ancient 
poetic  imaginations  was  retained  in  the  new  religion,  and 
made  more  permanent  by  the  Celtic  spirit  in  that  religion. 
Being  retained,  it  became  a  continuous  power  in  national  sen- 
timent, and  therefore  in  all  our  literatui'e.  Nor  did  the  uew 
Cliriatianity  let  slip  away  the  associations  which  belonged  to 
the  time-honoured  religious  customs.  The  Church  was  built 
where  the  heathen  temple  had  been,  and  the  people  walked  to 
the  shrine  of  Christ  by  the  same  well-worn  path  by  which 
they  had  sought  the  sacred  enclosure  of  the  god.  Where 
the  consecrated  tree  had  stood  rose  now  the  Holy  Rood.  The 
groves,  devoted  to  the  Nature-god,  became  the  groves  of  the 
convent.  The  hills,  the  clear  wells,  the  eyots  in  the  river 
which  had  been  dedicated  to  heathen  deities  of  flood  and  field, 
were  now  called  after  the  saints  and  martyrs ;  and  the  old 
emotions  were  retained  unimpaired,  though  the  names  were 
changed.  The  minor  gods  and  heroes  which  the  vai'ions 
wants  of  men  had  created  to  preside  over  and  to  satisfy  those 
wants  were  replaced  by  saints  who  did  precisely  the  same 
work.  The  personages  were  different,  but  the  Polytheism, 
with  all  its  romance,  remained.  Even  the  nature  myths  were 
often  contiuued  in  the  legends  of  the  saints.  Moreover,  "laws 
atid  usages,"  says  Grimm,  "ordeals  and  oath-takings,  beating 
of  bounds,  consecrations,  image  processions,  spells  and  for- 
mulas were  clothed  in  Christian  forms,  but  their  heathen 
character  endured.  The  old  was  interwoven  with  the  new." 
Thus  Christian  stuff  was  heathenised,  heathen  stuff  was 
_Christianised. 

■  Again,  what  was  gracious  and  beneficent  in  the  doings  of  the 
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heathen  gods  was  kept  \a  the  Christian  thought,  but  it  was 
now  done,  not  by  Frea  (if  the  earliest  English  worahipped 
Frea),  or  by  goddesses  who  were  kind  to  men,  but  by  Jesus 
Christ  and  the  Virgin.  On  the  other  hand,  the  dark  and  dread- 
ful elements  of  Nature,  personified  in  giant  and  mouster,  were 
not  lost  as  poetry,  but  added  to  the  conceptions  of  the  devil  and 
his  harmful  host,  auong  whom  were  now  included  the  £lves, 
the  wood  creatures,  and  the  dwarfs ;  even  all  the  gentle  beings 
who,  in  old  duys,  wished  well  to  man,  and  who  afterwards 
emerged  from  this  derilish  connection  into  the  kindly  and  trick- 
some  furies.  The  Church  grew  sharper  against  the  gentlehood 
of  heathendom  as  time  went  on.  Up  to  about  800  a.d.  piety 
was,  however,  not  importunate.  But  after  that  time  the  ancient 
and  nobler  ancestor  deities,  in  order  to  destroy  their  moral  char- 
acter, were  all,  by  means  of  the  transference  of  their  attributes 
to  the  devil,  made  hideous  or  absurd.  Yet,  though  their  moral 
character  was  destroyed,  what  was  poetic  in  their  history  lived 
on  in  legends,  or.  in  a  better  way,  in  a  number  of  fantastic 
wonls  and  images  in  common  use  among  the  people. 

Another  form  of  transference  is  seen  in  the  case  of  the  most 
widespread  of  the  heathen  myths.  The  war  of  Day  and  Night, 
the  still  greater  war  of  SununeT  and  Winter,  of  the  radiant 
Sunny-Gods  and  the  Frost-Giants,  of  the  healing  and  hannful 
powers  of  Nature — that  war,  which  is  one  of  the  ever-dur- 
ing  roots  of  poetry,  became  now,  in  varied  forms,  the  war  be- 
tween Christ  and  Satan,  between  eternal  Light  and  eternal 
Darkness,  between  the  Church  and  Heathenism,  between  the 
Saint  and  his  Tempter,  between  God  in  the  Universe  and  the 
old  Dragon  wlio  claimed  the  dominion  over  Earth  and  Air,  — 
but  whatever  shape  the  changes  took,  the  original  spirit  of  the 
myth  is  preserveA  Its  poetry  —  the  poetrj'  of  a  fierce,  advent- 
urous, unending  war,  various  as  are  the  fates  and  characters  of 
men,  shared  in  by  all  the  spiritual  powers  beyond  our  world,  a 
battle  in  which  Earth,  Heaven  and  Hell  were  mingled, — the 
mightiest  Epic  the  wit  and  passion  of  men  have  ever  conceived 
—  was  not  made  less  but  more  imaginative  by  Christianity; 
and  the  range  of  the  subject  was  extended.  In  this  world-wide 
war  which  transcended  the  local  wars  of  tribe  with  tribe  and 
kingdom  with  kingdom,  Jesus  was  the  King,  his  Apostles  were 
the  King's  thegns,  and  so  were  all  the  saints  and  martyrs,  nay, 
every  one  who  fought  against  the  Dragon.  Satan  is  the  gr«at 
foe  whose  seat  is  in  the  North  before  he  falls  into  Hell.'  Hell 
is  the  dark-Burg  which  Christ  attacks,  Heaven  the  light-Burg 

— '''oh  he  returns  in  victory.    The  supper  of  the  Lamb  is 
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liid  for  his  wmrrion  in  the  great  ball,  amid  the  singing  of  the 
Angela  who  are  the  poets  of  the  battle.     When  the  Apostles 
an  celebrated,  as  thej-  are  in  a  poem  in  the  Vercelli  txwk,  they 
are  heroes  who  go  forth  to  war,  and  their  work  ia  told  as  if  it 
were  a  Viking  expedition.     "  Great  proof  of  valour  gave  these 
j£thelings;   far  spread  the  might  and  glory  of  the   King's 
thegns  over  the  earth.     Bold  in  war  was  Andreas ;  not  tardy 
was  James,  nor  a  laggard  on  the  journey.     Daring  was  the  ad- 
Tenture  of  Thomas  In  India ;  be  eudared  the  rush  of  swords." 
Simon  and  Thaddeus,  "warriors  brave  in   battle,  valiantly 
sought  the  Persian  land ;  not  stow  were  they  in  the  fight,  in  the 
play  of  shields."     Andrew  in  the  Ajidreas  is  "  the  hero  atout  in 
tattle,  the  steadfast  champion,"  even  the  "beast  of  battle" 
{hilde-deor),  "the  hero  hard  in  war."     These  are  a  few  expres- 
sions out  of  many  in  which  the  heathen  terms  of  war  arc  trans- 
terred  to  the  apostolic  soldiers  of  Jesus.     Bound  about  them 
are  eoUected  their  thegns,  those  w^ho  accompany  them  on  mis- 
sions ;  and  all  the  devotion  which  tied  the  thegn  to  his  lord  in 
beatUen   war,    all  the   disgrace   which    befell  the  thegn   who 
ii3i  unfaithful,  are  transferred  to  the  relation  of  the  Apostles 
to  Christ,  and  of  their  followers  to  the  Apostle  and  the  Saint, 
Sor  was  the  war  only  in  the  present  or  the  future,  uor  only 
^i)Ui«  the  time  of  Christ.     All  the  pa«t  since  the  begiuning  of 
tbe  world   was  filled  with   it,     David,  Moses,    Noah,    Adam 
i>^phced  the  English  demigods,  and  were  their  national  heroes. 
A  trace  of  this  is  found  in  the  genealogy  of  ^.^thelwulf  as  given 
W  the  Chronicle.     He  is  brought  back  from  Woden  to  Sceaf, 
ttd  Sceaf  is  the  son  of  Noah,  bora  in  the  Ark,  and  Noah  car- 
ries the  line  back  to  Adam ;  that  is,  the  patriarchs  become  ona 
*ith  the  ancestral  heroes.     Even  before  time,  when  man  wa* 
lot,  this  war  that  filled  theii-  imagination  had  prevailed,  and 
ttfl  battle  in  Heaven  of  Christ  with  Satan  Is  described  in  Ciwul- 
■Oonic  poems  in  much  the  same  terms  as  the  contest  of  Iteownlf 
*ith  Grendel.    Thus  little  of  the  imaginative  passion  of  war  J 
*«  lost  to  the  Christian  Englishman,  and  nothing  of  tlio  wor- 1 
*lup  of  heroic  and  divine  ancestors.     The  field  open  to  theirf 
*«like  imagination  was  doubly  expanded ;  nor  was  it  only  the '_ 
■uble  or  the  freeman  who  conld  join  In  this  fight  and  find  fanid  ' 
'B  it,  but  all  men  and  all  women,  no  matter  how  common  tlicipj 
position  or  enslaved  their  work. 

The  central  point  of  the  war  was  the  Tii;tory  of  Jcsns,  and 
roand  tbis,  as  well  as  the  final  finUh  of  the  war  in  the  »<i(vnul 
mming  of  the  King,  the  force  of  the  \KKliy  i-olleiitcd.  'hity 
one  otber  point  waa  as  poeticaL     It  was  th«  beginning  of  lli« 
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war  in  Heaven,  at  the  time  of  the  creation  of  man.  That  be- 
ginning is  treated,  as  we  shall  see,  in  the  GenesiH.  Tlie  victoiy 
of  Christ  and  the  Judgment  are  beat  done  by  Cynewnlf.  Thfl 
Incarnation  and  the  Crucifixion  are  fully  treated,  but  the  Resur- 
rection is  scarcely  touched  in  Anglo-Saxon  poetry.  That  which 
more  attracted  English  imagination  was  the  Harrowing  of  Hell, 
the  legendary  event  that  followed  the  Resurrection, — and  thif, 
with  the  return  in  triumph  to  the  heavenly  home,  is  described 
in  images  such  as  belonged  to  heathen  war  and  victory.  In  i 
similar  saga  fashion  the  end  of  the  war  is  described — tbs 
Doomsday  —  the  final  overthrow  of  evil,  the  final  victory  of 
righteousness. 

The  change,  then,  retained  a  good  deal  of  the  old  pontic 
elements.  Nevertheless  there  was  also  a  loss  ;  much  perishwi 
which  we  would  gladly  have  kept.  While,  however,  we  mourn 
tlie  loss,  there  was  also  an  equivalent  gain.  The  poetry  of  the 
\past  di-ew  its  elements  only  from  war.  Nature-myths  and  an- 
cestral heroism.  The  new  poetry  or  the  new  poetic  feeling 
drew  its  elements  from  the  whole  of  human  life,  entered  into 
all  the  outgoings  of  the  human  heart,  found  its  subjects  intlw 
common  doings  of  daily  life,  Christianity  made  all  the  life  of 
every  man  and  woman  interesting  and  impassioned  from  t)i> 
cradle  to  tlie  grave.  No  one  can  read  the  Ecclesiastical  BiMorf 
of  Baeda  without  seeing  the  truth  of  this  statement.  Tbebocb 
in  all  its  stories,  is  steeped  in  poetic  feeling.  Religion,  »itl 
its  ideals,  laid  its  hands  of  awe  or  of  love  on  men  from  the  kinf ^ 
to  the  slave,  and  on  all  their  relations  one  to  another, 
a  country  of  which  all  were  citizens  by  right ;  it  made  a  8<Mfl 
which  knit  together  all  classes  into  a  union  in  which  the  Turic*] 
kingdoms  of  England  dissolved  their  differences  and  their 
It  brought  together  all  men  in  one  relation  ;  it  filled  tbo«| 
doings  of  life  which  were  common  to  all  with  one  spirit  W 
this  fashion  it  expanded  the  whole  world  of  feeling,  and  ' 
I  cannot  say  that  all  these  new  elements  were  actually 
out  in  Anglo-Saxon  literature,  yet  the  new  acre  of  poetic 
was  ploughed  and  sown,  and  the  seed  was  afterwards  to, 
into  a  great  harvest. 
The  Cross  was,  at  first,  set  up  in  every  village   on 

noble's  estate.    At  its  foot  the  missionary  stood the 

from  the   Bishop's  house  or  from  the   monastery —*uu. 

i  and  baptized  and  married  and  recited    prayers  f«  - 

I      T,.t^r  on.  when  Theodore  had  established  a  prirfi 

r  bundle  o£  townships,'  each  of  these  had* 


dead.     Later  c 
every  township  o 
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Church,  and  around  it  clustered  all  the  naain  interests  and 
emotions  of  humanity.  The  dead  were  no  longer  burned,  but 
laid  together  ia  the  acre  of  God.  The  wife  and  the  husband 
began  their  mutual  life  within  the  walls  of  the  Church;  the 
children  were  baptized  inside  its  porch.  The  people  maintiined 
it  by  their  offerings,  the  affairs  of  the  township  were  discussed 
and  ordered  in  its  yard,  at  least  wherever  the  Church  occupied 
the  place  where  the  folk-moot  had  been  held.  Thus  that  asso- 
ciation of  religion  with  all  that  was  peaceful,  with  all  the 
beloved  emotions  of  common  human  life,  began,  vhich  baa 
formed  one  of  the  great  motives  of  poetry.  Peace  and  its 
powers  were  made  poetical.  We  have  seen  how  Cynewulf  was 
not  ashamed  to  sing  of  all  the  doings  of  the  farm,  of  the  mer- 
chant's life  ujwn  the  sea,  of  the  green  grass  and  the  singing  birds. 
Other  subjects  were  also  disclosed.  The  solitary  life  of  the 
hermit,  the  victory  of  the  martyr  over  earthly  force,  the  triumph 
over  temptation,  the  abjuring  of  revenge,  the  sacrihce  of  this 
world  for  the  world  to  corae,  the  conquest  won  by  faith  and  not 
by  arms,  the  little  children  who  died  for  Jesus,  the  virgin  life, 
the  surrender  of  wealth  and  fame  for  the  sake  of  civilising  men 
—  all  these  were  a  new  world;  and  it  was  the  larger  humanity 
ia  Chri.^tianity  which  opened  it  to  those  who  sang,  and  to  those 
who  listened  to  and  loved  the  singing.  The  rauge  of  poetry 
was  indefinitely  extended. 

Other  figures  also  than  those  of  men  now  passed  over  the 
scene,  and  they  were  not  only  great  queens  or  stormy-hearted 
women,  but  lowlier  and  gentler  creatures  of  the  imagination. 
Woman  took  an  equal  place  with  man  in  poetry,  and  the  attri- 
butes which  ennobled  her  were  changed,  at  leiist  were  modified. 
The  sweet  and  tender  grace,  the  humility  and  loving-kindness 
of  the  Virgin,  her  maidenhood,  her  motherhood,  became  the 
most  vivid  and  beautiful  image  that  filled  the  minds  of  men 
after  the  image  of  Christ.  More  than  half  of  the  beginning  of 
CynewulFs  Ctirial  is  dedicated  to  her  exalting.  The  saintly 
women  who  in  the  days  of  martyrdom  kept  their  chastity 
against  the  tyranny  of  men  and  the  threats  of  the  Demon,  like 
Juliana  whom  Cynewulf  sang,  passed,  like  the  ancient  god- 
desses who  brought  peace  and  protection  to  the  faithful  wife 
and  the  good  spinner,  from  land  to  land  and  became  dear  to 
every  household.  When  the  shepherd,  Eoves,  in  Bishop  Ec- 
gwine's  legend,  told  that  he  saw  in  a  forest  glade  fair  women 
singing  a  magic  song  and  thought  them,  perhaps,  heathen 
haunters  of  the  forest  land,  the  Bishop  saw  in  them  a  vision 
I  the  Virgin  Mother  and  angels,  and  in  the  spot  where  they 
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liad  siiDg  rose  the  Abbey  of  EveshaiQ.  It  was  no  longer 
Choosers  of  the  slaughter  or  Elf-women  that  rode  in  the  air 
and  shot  deadly  s]«ars ;  but  figures  of  excelling  beauty,  clothed 
in  light,  singing  softly,  took  their  place  —  the  Angels  of  God, 
whom  Caedmon  exalts  and  Cynewulf  is  unwearied  in  praising, 
who  brighten  the  pages  of  Baeda  from  legend  to  legend,  whose 
songs  are  not  of  War  but  of  spiritual  peace,  and  who  receive  the 
warriorB  of  Christ  into  the  heavenly  Hall  and  to  the  heavenly 
banquet.  The  relations  of  women  to  men,  which  we  have 
seen  honoured  in  BeotmiJf,  and  which  played  so  large  a  part 
iu  English  policy  and  war  while  England  was  yet  heathen, 
received  a  fresh  dignity  in  Christianity;  and  this  new  source 
of  emotion  produced  many  a  poetic  story.  It  increased  the 
material  of  literature.  The  double  monasteries  which  after- 
wards became  the  cause  of  scandal,  were,  while  they  kept  their 
first  purity,  the  cause  of  tender  and  beautiful  friendships 
between  grave  men  and  holy  women.  The  relations  of  Hild 
and  Aidan,  of  Cuthbert  and  ,^lfleda,  of  Cuthbert  and  Verca,  of 
Ealdhelm  and  the  virgins  whose  praise  he  wrote  and  to  whom 
his  letters  are  so  gay,  of  Boniface  and  the  nuns  who  wrote 
to  him  so  lovingly,  were  charming,  full  of  grace  and  poetry, 
though  when  the  men  were  not  Cuthbert  and  Aidan  similar 
relationships  soon  degenerated.  The  gi-eat  Abbesses  were  great 
folk  in  Northumbria.  Heio,  who  founded  Hartlepool,  was 
noble,  so  wa^  Verca  of  Tynemouth,  Hild,  whom  we  know, 
and  Ebba,  whose  monastery  at  Coldingham,  seated  on  its  lofty 
cape,  rivalled  its  sister  of  Whitby ;  ^tlieldreda  who,  amidst 
the  rualiy  fens,  founded  Ely  on  its  emerald  isle;  JElieAa.  as 
patriotic  as  religious,  who  tinally  brought  peace  to  Wilfrid,'  — 
were  all  princesses,  powei-s  in  the  state,  with  whom  kings  and 
bishops  had  to  count,  whose  advice  was  taken  in  great  move- 
ments, and  whose  lives,  and  all  the  legends  which  the  emotion 
of  the  people  for  noble  womanhood  collected  round  them, 
became  for  centuries  the  material  for  ballad  and  song;  but 
more  especially  for  that  sileut  literature  which  is,  as  it  were, 
the  background  of  the  literature  which  is  written  —  the  popu- 
lar emotion,  the  feelings  of  the  mother  and  father  and  child 
in  hamlet  and  town,  the  memories  and  prayers  in  times  of 
distress  and   joy,  which   come  together,  like   doves  to  their 

id  noble  abbesses  in  Hercia  and 

.._     _..   ._        .  ,  e  who  wonW  like  to  read  tlieir 

legends,  and  lo  juilge  of  liie  rar-aprtad  Iiiflnence  these  had  on  the  imaieiiia- 
tive  malerial  ul  literature,  will  tltid  an  nitbosiaBtic  account  of  them,  wrilton 
Trllli  a  strong  moDastSc  bias,  la  the  flfth  voluiue  of  HonCalembert's  afonkt  of 
the  IPwr.  
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H  direlling,  to  the  nuncs  of  tbe  waaien  who  1wt«  cDnaoI«d  at 
P  exalted  the  worid. 

These  are  the  mals  lines  of  the  changes  wronght  by  Chri»- 
tianity  in  that  inner  life  of  imagination  and  sentiment  vhiek 
collected  rotmd  the  gods  and  their  worshipL  Other  duagea 
which  we  maj  allot  to  the  realm  of  history,  rather  than  to 
that  of  literature,  will  be  found  in  other  books.  I  turn  now  to 
changes  of  another  kind,  to  those  which  belong  to  that  grare 
and  moral  view  of  life  which  was  as  steady  in  the  English 
character  in  the  days  before,  aa  in  the  days  after  Christianity. 
There  is  a  picture  of  this  temper  of  mind  in  Baeda  as  well  as 
of  the  more  worldly  and  gayer  temper  which  in  contrast  it 
often  creates  —  even  in  the  same  person,  a  point  continually 
made  in  Haraiet  —  and  the  picture  belongs  to  the  heathen 
time  and  heathen  men.  This  picture  is  well  known,  but.  even 
if  I  did  not  need  it  as  an  illustration  of  literary  matters,  it  is 
in  itself  worth  quoting  as  a  piece  of  noble  literature,  done  n-ith 
simplicity  of  touch  and  delicacy  of  outline.  Each  character 
stands  clear,  and  Indeed  there  vere  men  alive  when  Baeda 
note  it  who  had  seen  PauUinus  and  Eadwine;  and  were, 
likely  enough,  at  the  meeting  he  describes. 

When,  then,  we  read  this  story  of  the  year  627,  we  look, 
almost  with  the  eyes  of  one  present  in  the  hall,  into  the  judi- 
cia]  thoughtfulness  and  dignified  seriousness  of  our  heathen 
fathers.  In  the  long-continued  consideration  Eadwine  gave  to 
the  question  of  a  change  of  religion  we  have  that  very  temper 
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hic'b,  in  our  poets,  prevented  English  verse  from  being  over^     ^^| 


^helmed  by  the  eaprit  gavloia.    When  we  listen  to  tlie  speech 

•^f  the  ealdorman,  we  have  in  it  one  of  the  motives  of  that 

Braver  poetry  which,  amid  war-laya  and  stories,  existed  among 

^'f  English  before  Christianity.    On  the  other  band,  the  scene 

J^nlains  some  new  elements  which  were  soon  to  influence  Eug- 

I  -|*hh  literature.     When  we  look  on  the  aspect  of  PauUinus  and 

"%ten  to  his  solemn  question  to  the  king,  the  religious  awe 

liich  accom):>anied  Rome,  the  dignity  of  her  great  age  and  yet 

sr  undiminished  power,  the  emotion  which  grew  solemn  and 

bthusiaatic  round  the  Church  as  the  Voice  of  God  on  earth, 

")  placed  before  us;  and  we  are  compelled  to  estimate  the 

mense  force  these  new  feelings  were  destined  to  have  in 

ttfnitnre.     The  very  aspect  of  Paullinus  is  representative  of 

e  keenness  and  power  of  the  intellect  of  Home.     A  personal 

■criptiun,  taken  by  Baeda  from  the  lips  of  one  who  had  seen 

I  face  to  face,  brings  the  Latin  monk  before  us.     He  was 

'I  of  stature,  stooping,  however,  a  little.     His  hair  was 
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black,  hia  eyes  vivid,  his  face  thin,  his  nose  slender  and  aqui- 
line, and  his  air  majestic  and  venerable,"  It  waa  he  who  had 
initiated  the  scene  we  are  about  to  describe ;  for  one  day  he 
entered  the  room  where  £adwine  sat  alone,  seriously  ponder- 
ing what  religion  he  was  to  follow,  as  wa^  his  custom  fur  hours 
together  —  and,  laying  his  hand  on  the  head  of  the  king,  asked 
him  if  he  knew  that  sign.  Then  Eadwine,  remembering  a 
vision  which  had  come  to  him  {EwIps.  Hist.  bk.  ii.  cli.  xii.). 
trembled,  and  said  he  would  confer  with  his  friends  and  redes- 
men.  Whereat  he  called  tLem  together  in  his  hall  with  the 
doors  open  east  and  west  To  complete  the  scenery  of  the 
event,  we  must  remember  that  it  takes  place  in  the  country,  in 
some  rural  Beat  of  the  king,  near  a  knoll  where  stood  a  sacred 
grove  enclosed  with  a  low  hedge,  and  in  the  shady  centre  of 
which  was  the  tree  round  or  near  which  the  wattled  Temple 
was  built,  and  on  which  was  fastened  the  symbol  of  the  gods 
to  whom  the  place  was  dedicated. 

Near  this  grove,  in  the  spring-time,  the  witenagemdt  was  held 
by  Eadwine  which  made  Northumbria  Christian,  and  two  wtll- 
marked  types  of  Englishmen  are  vividly  drawn  for  ns   in  the 
narrative.     The  first  is   that  of  the   grave   and  experience 
Thegn  —  like  the  old  warrior  in  Hrothgar's  hall  who  remem- 
bered the  many  questions  he  had  asked  in  life,  —  and  his 
speech  is  entirely  contradictory  of  the  traditional  notion  of  a 
heathen  Englishman.     ^  The  present  life  of  man,"  he  said, 
"  seems  to  me,  0  king,  wlien  we  put  it  side  by  side  in  thought 
with  the  life  which  is  unknown  to  us,  like  the  quick  flight  of 
a  sparrow  through  the  hall  when  you  sit  at  supper  in  the 
winter-tide,  with  your  Aldermen  and  Thegns,  when  a  good  fire 
is  burning  in  the  midst  upon  the  hearth,  but  without  are  the 
storms  of  rain  and  snow.    Then  the  sparrow,  flying  in  at  one 
door  and  immediately  out  at  another,  is  safe  from  the  vintrj 
tempest  as  long  as  he  is  within ;  but  after  this  short  tide  M 
pleasant  weather  he  vanishes  out  of  your  sight  into  the  dsi^ 
winter  whence  he  had  come.     So  is  it  with  the  life  of  maa 
It  is  seen  only  for  a  moment,  but  of  what  went  before  it  »M 
of  what  Cometh  after  it  we  know  nothing  at  all,     If,  theretoift 
this  new  teaching  tells  us  anything  more  sure  concerning  itt  '^ 
seems  to  be  right  to  follow  its  law."    No  Roman  or  Greek  "t 
the  dignified  time  could  have  expressed  himself  better  or  v'A^ 
a  milder  wisdom,  and  Baeda  thinks  it  was  by  a  divine  inspii*' 
tion  that  he  and  the  others  spoke  on  this  matter. 

This  king  then  who  sits  wrapt  up  in  musing  for  hours  to- 
gether at  a  crisis — as  much  political  as  religious  in  tbehiatorf 


^^  lion  tnat  n 
^^^  This  kin 
^^^   getherata 


b^idi 
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of  his  people  —  this  grave  assembly  of  warriors,  considering 
uid  speaking  with  poetic  and  anxious  thought  concerning  the 
change  of  their  religion  —  are  heathens  of  the  seventh  century 
—  and  bear  no  resemblance  whatever  to  the  conventional  por- 
trait of  the  English  chieftaiu  and  his  folk  that  some  histonana 
are  so  fond  of  painting. 

As  interesting,  and  just  as  moclern  as  the  Ealdonnan,  is  the 
character  of  the  priest  Coiti  —  a  type  of  man  who  was  sure  to 
.  have  maile  in  hall  many  bold  songs.  Baeda's  sketch  of  him  la 
I  itself  a  piece  of  English  literature,  Coifi  is  the  chief  of  the 
king's  priests.  He  is  the  sceptic  who  has  always  had  his 
doubts  about  the  gods,  who,  if  lie  serve  them  well,  demands 
return  from  them  like  Jacob;  who  has  no  fear  of  them  and 
counts  his  own  individuality,  like  many  a  Norseman,  to  be  a« 
strong  as  any  god.  A  rough  gay  humour,  which  we  scarcely 
ever  find  among  the  English  Christians,  a  sturdy  eye,  also  like 
Jacob,  to  the  main  chance,  belong  to  his  character.  He  also  is 
a  clear-hewn  type  ;  but  he,  too,  is  a  gentleman.  He  is  asked, 
first  of  all,  what  he  thinks  of  changing  the  religion  of  the 
kingdom.  "0  king,"  he  answers,  "the  religion  we  have  had 
up  to  this  time  has  no  virtue  in  it.  Not  one  of  your  folk  has 
been  more  diligent  than  I  in  the  worship  of  our  gods,  and  yet 
there  are  many  who  receive  greater  favours  from  you,  and  are 
better  off  than  I.  Now,  if  the  gods  were  good  for  anything, 
Ihey  would  rather  forward  me  who  have  been  so  careful  t« 
(erve  them.  It  remains,  therefore,  if  the  new  doctrine  be 
likely  to  do  more  for  us,  that  we  immediately  take  it  up." 

Then,  after  listening  to  the  old  warrior's  speech  about  life, 
he  changes  from  this  tone,  which  is  that  of  the  humorous  man 
of  the  world,  to  a  graver  one.  "  I  should  like,"  he  says,  "  to 
bear  Paullinus ; "  and  when  he  had  heard  him,  he  said,  "  I  have 
Jong  thought  that  all  we  worshipped  was  naught,  for  the  more 
I  sought  for  truth  in  that  religion  the  less  I  found  of  it.  Kut 
in  this  preaching  I  find  the  gift  of  life  and  happiness  for  ever. 
^o  my  counsel  is  that  we  bum  down  those  temples  and  attars 
'^hich  we  hallowed  of  olil,  but  out  of  which  we  have  got  no 
good."  And  when  this  bold  speech  was  accepted,  he  declared 
tliat  he  himself  would  profane  the  temple,  and  seizing  a  spear 
and  sword,  and  mounting  a  stallion  —  things  unlawful  for  a 
priest  to  do  — he  rode  straight  to  the  sacred  grove,  and,  cast- 
ing his  spear  into  the  temple  till  it  stuck  in  the  opposite  wall, 
commaoued  it  to  he  burned  with  Bre.'    In  place  of  the  temple 
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I  O  Dinilam  taatl  tetix  Hndairia  TBCtl, 
Pollnit  Mit«alioK,qua«lpwHcr3Tenii,  am. 

AlcuiD,  V.  lae,  Dt  Pont.  X 
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grew  up,  33  usual,  the  Christian  Charch  —  the  church  of  God- 
mundingfaam  —  and  tradition  said  that  in  it  was  preserved  the 
font  in  which  Paullinus  baptized  Coifl. 

Tlie  story  illustrates  the  meeting  of  two  faiths  and  the  meet- 
ing of  two  literatures.  It  ia  plain  that  men  like  the  king,  the 
ealdorman  and  Coiti,  would  hold  it  their  duty  to  propagate  the 
new  faith  by  the  spreading  of  its  hymns,  but  would  not  neg- 
lect their  own  ancient  songs  when  they  dealt  with  heroes,  not 
with  gods.  The  war-aong  then  would  last,  hut  the  worship- 
song  would  perish.  Bishop  and  priest  would  not  interfere 
with  the  first,  but  would  passionately  expunge  the  second. 
They  would  be  helped  by  the  remarkable,'  almost  unique 
enthusiasm  which,  as  we  see  from  many  a  story  in  Baeda,  the 
English  kings  and  nobles  showed  for  Christianity ;  and  the  re- 
sult is  that  in  no  literature  are  the  heathen  gods  so  completely 
cleaned  out  as  they  are  ia  Old  English  literature.  But  the 
other  type— the  neroic  tales  —  continued.  Ealdhelm  may 
have  sung  them  ou  the  bridge,  Alfred  had  perhaps  a  book  of 
them,  and  the  story  goes  that  his  mother  sang  them.  Fart 
died,  part  survived,  and  when  Christianity  was  securely  estab- 
lished in  England,  an  effort  was  made,  I  believe,  in  Northum- 
bria,  to  recover  a  great  deal  of  what  had  been  lost.  While  the 
victory  of  the  new  over  the  old  is  still  doubtful,  the  old  is 
hunted  down ;  but  when  the  kingdom  of  the  new  is  firmly 
fixed,  then  the  new  rediscovers  what  was  excellent  in  the  old 
and  often  falls  in  love  with  it.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  that 
was  the  case  in  Northumbria  in  the  eighth  century,  and  that 
we  owe  to  it  the  preservation  of  the  heroic  lays  contained  io 
BeoKulf. 

Kow  I  use  this  scene,  full  as  it  is  of  the  grave  and  serioM 
temper  of  which  I  speak,  to  introduce  and  illustrate  whri  I 
have  now  to  say  concerning  the  elements  which,  making  thtl 
temper,  appear  in  English  literature,  and  of  the  change  wroogl'' 
in  them  by  Christianity. 

There  was  first  the  belief  in  the  Wyrd  —  the  goddess  Tti 
presided  over  the  fates  of  men,  and  who,  as  Englishmw 
thought,  was  mostly  against  them,  so  that  their  life  WM^  • 
heavy -weighted  battle,  and  sorrow  and  weariness  its  chirf 
companions.  The  Gallic  lightness,  the  Italian  contentmenti 
were  unattainable  in  the  "  welter  of  care  "  in  which  they  lived. 
Wyrd  was  hard  upon  them,  but  her  work  nourished  a  stMdy 
fortitude  in  which  they  found  a  grim  contentment.  'When 
"  '  od  became  Christian,  this  deep-rooted  faith,  thoagh 
ia  form,  continued.     The  very  name  of  the  goddess 
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was  kept.  But  God  was  now  put  above  destiny.  "The  WyrdB 
change  not  G.od,"  saya  the  Onomic  Veraea.  But  for  the  most 
part  Wyrd  passed  into  God  and  was  used  to  express  the  Deity. 
■■  The  Wyrd  la  stronger,  the  Lord  mightier,  than  any  ma: 
thought,"  is  a  phrase  used  in  the  Seafa}-er,  and  it  might  be 
matched  in  many  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  poeios.  Then  the  con- 
test wilji  the  iU* -which -Wyrd  allots  to  man,  in  the  noble 
doing  and  enduring  of  which  honour  was  won,  changes  also  its 
aspect.  We  have  seen"  the  spirit  which  met  the  Wyrd  in 
Beowvlf. 

So  Eball  each  of  as,        every^one  fibide  the  end 

Ot  ibe  worldly  life ;       let  him  win  who  may 

Bi>Dnui  «re  he  die  I        To  the  helmeil  waxriors, 

When  their  days  are  done,       dearest  afterwards  is  that. 

BeiMulf.  1.  1386. 

A  different  note  fills  a  parallel  passage  in  the  Seafarer  — 

So  to  every  earl        this  the  laud  from  after  speakers. 

This  the  laud  from  all  the  living,        ihia  the  best  of  last  words  — 

"  That  he  worked  and  wrought,         ere  he  went  his  way 

On  Ibis  earth  with  bold  endeavour        'gainst  the  onset  of  the  Benda 

With  his  deeds  of  daring,         right  down  upon  the  devil." 

So  his  laud  shall  ever       lire  among  the  angels.  Seafarer,  1.  72. 

The  sadnesSj  ^hen,  of  destiny  still  remains,  but  it  is  now  met 
by"lfie  noble  consolation  of  efemal  holiness  and  peace  in  the 
world  to  come  ;  and  the  temper  of  the  best  men  an<i  women,  aa 
represented  in  early  English  poetry,  is  that  of  Eadwine  and  the 
Ealdorman,  careful,  sorrowful,  of  quiet  thoughtfulness,  but  no 
longer  grim.  It  is  now  mingled  with  faith  and  with  a  certainj 
triumph  of  joy. 

Again,  among  the  old  sorrows  which  continuetl  in  Christi- 
anity to  brood  over  the  English  mind,  none  was  deeper  than 
the  passing  away  of  the  splendour  and  mirth  and  fame  of  men. 

The  note  which  we  hear  in  the  Prince's  lay  in  Beotvu/f  is 
lepeated  over  and  over  again.  It  fills  the  Rime  Song  in  later 
"  es;  it  is  the  subject  of  the  Wanderer;  it  is  imported  into 
Seafarer;  it  is  the  subject  of  many  moral  verses;  it  is  the 
[uent  wail  of  Cynewulf  in  the  personal  passages  in  bis 
poems.  Even  iElfred,  full  of  work  as  he  was,  stays  his  practi- 
cal advice  to  make  this  cry.  But  it  is  deepest  in  the  North.  It 
has  intensity  in  the  poems  of  the  Seafarer,  the  Waniierer.  In 
the  later  poems  of  C3'newulf,  its  greater  intensity  is  due,  I  con- 
jecture, to  their  being  written  during  the  decay  or  the  anarchy 
of  Northumbria.  At  both  periods  men  looked  back  on  a  time 
of  spleadour  and  peace  from  a  time  of  disorder  and  destruc- 
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tion.  Moregver,  these  passages  are  almost  alivays  put  in  the 
mguth  of  one  who  either  suffers  or  has  suffered  exile ;  and  the 
personal  sorrows  of  a  man  who  has  lost  his  home  and  his 
country  deepen  the  general  regret.' 

Mingled  with  this  sorrow  there  was  the  common  regret  for 
the  loss  of  youth,  for  the  death  of  old  companiuue,  and  for  the 
solitude  of  an  old  man's  life.  TheWatulerer,  in  a  poem  which 
is  almost  altogether  heathen,  thinks  that  he  sees  the  troops  of 
his  ancient  friends  coming  to  meet  him,  and  he  welcomes  them 
with  joy  ;  but  they  are  but  phantoms  and  they  fleet  away,  and 
sorrow  is  renewed. 

Then  his  mood  goea  moving  on        through  remembrance  of  his  kiiiEmen, 

Greets  tbem  with  gle«-staves —        gaze.t  un  them  ee^erly ; 

These  societies  of  souls        swim  awaf  again.  L  51. 

All  these  heathen  elements  of  grave  sorrow  were  now  changed 
or  modified  by  the  Christian  hopes,  Cynewxilf,  for  example, 
feels,  as  he  mourns  for  a  ruined  world,  the  same  comfort  which 
a  Christian  hand  has  added  to  the  poem  of  the  Wanderer.  Cry- 
ing to  the  Cross  for  help,  he  says  with  all  the  pathos  of  Vaughan 
and  with  much  of  his  spirit,  that  few  were  the  friends  he  had 
left  on  earth ;  that  all  the  rest  had  gone  from  the  joy  of  the 
world  to  live  with  the  High  Father  in  his  dwelling;  but  he 
waited  the  call  from  this  fleetiug  life  to  ujiite  himself  to  their 
pleasure. 

Jtwaa  tittft-oonaolatioo.  which,  changed  the  wholELtone  with 
which  the  English,  in  their  grave  and  serious  hours,  spoEe  of 
life,  of  its  fates  and  sorrows,  Md  it  dev eloped,  rpjiod.  it ji  new 
region  of  literature.  Midst  all  the  passing  of  the  world,  the 
changes  and  turbulence  of  war  and  fortune,  one  thing  was 
steady.  "  Well  is  it  for  him,"  says  the  later  epilogue  to  the 
Wanderer,  "  who  seeks  for  the  Father's  grace,  for  comfort  with 
^  the  Father  in  Heaven,  where  the  Fortress  for  us  all  stands 
sure."  Hor  was  this  the  conclusion  only  of  the  monk.  Baeda 
gives  instance  after  instance  of  kings  and  nobles,  weary  of  wars 
and  change  and  policy,  entering  the  monastic  life  to  prepare 
for  the  better  light.  The  legend  of  lue  and  his  queen  does  not 
stand  alone,  and  it  has  enough  truth  in  it  to  prove  how  deeply 
this  new  sense  of  the  eternal  strength  and  splendour  of  the 
world  to  come,  in  contrast  with  the  passing  of  this  world,  had 
settled  into  the  English  mind.     In  that  high  land  also  were 

I  It  Is  remsrltablo  tbat  the  Caedmnnic  po«mii  an-  wholly  fret  from  thU  vall- 

TLose  portions  of  tln-ni,  if  «iiy,  wliieli  belnoc  In  the  seventli  rentur; 

tli>ii  In  n  lime  uf  nnlioiinl  pride;  those  of  lljein  vbiub  were  writteD 

fttlerwariJB  ace  BDiiposod  to  belong  to  the  lime  when  lEIfred  bad  won  hia  day. 
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BOW  dwelling  all  wbom  ia  life  Act  kad  Itiij  aad 

Jong^  b)  rejoiti.     The  tie  hOwns  mmaiL  ^i4  ■■ 

anchorite  ami  ukcborile,  bUaua  Aatt  «W  im. 

the  service  of  Christ,  bad.  i^  tke<lai 

ancient  bond  ol  w  ■  — ■  -  i 

sliip. 

to  be  reoeired  by  tlune  wIm  had  e 

other  life.    CoUibert,  UrinK  n  Uc  i«d^  aak  ac  Ann^  ^ttrnt 

amid  the  wild  sea,  thoo^t  eresj  ^n  ^  Hcihat  krii  faxB^ 

'wbo  in  equal  solitude  tired  en  ks>  iue  m  Dw^MKMcr;  aal 

lierbert,  who  land  hia  as  dkeiplc  fcmii  him  asstB^  pp?*' 

ill!  ij  I  lliil  1 ijilil  ilii  IIS  Ihi  siMi  jlsj  ■■  fMhfciil     Ea«iT 

^ear  tbev  met  for  ooe  da;-,  tatd  the  laM  tBe,  M  fhiTMii.  Ber- 
bert  asked  that  his  constsiM  pn^vr  shorid  be  yaatii;  ^rf 
the  gracious  legend,  which  Wunltwurth  haa  I 
Ihat  the  friends  piwrsiHi  aw^  ui| 
472  the  natnial  ptetr  of  the  I 
«lescend  from  bearen  to  loeet  aad  wdeoMe  iim.  "  I  fciw  a 
xnao,"  said  Ecgberht  (who  h^  beea  ia  liilaad  with  CeaMa), 
'•  who  is  still  in  the  fleih,  aad  vh)^  vhca  that  fcislWp  die^ 
«aw  the  spirit  of  his  brother  Cedda  Jratfdiig  fa<^  auHis 
"with  a  compasT  of  angeb,  aad  the;  toafc  has  sad  wiA  the^ 
and  retarned  tnck  again  to  beaTiea,"  aad  Baeda,  wW  trils  the 
%ale  (BookiT.3),iiioTedt7theBwwtBes8«(t^thtac,hc6enB 
its  troth.  When  GutUae  b  djing^  as  CyvewvU  «nlE%  he 
t^ls  his  disciple,  "  for  tl»  nke  of  the  EeDffwiUp  AaC  thef  of 
K)id  had  proved  together,  aad  lot  he  ahrrwH  a&o-  his  dath  he 
dver-soFTowfnl," — the  great  beent  of  his  &f« — his  tjfffsna 
at  mora  and  eren  with  a  "glonons  vtgti  **;  aad  kids  hia  mfc 
liis  sister,  most  beloved,  aad  call  on  her  to  rot  and  deek  ha 
\ody  with  earth.  **  I  saw  her  not,"  he  laji^  "in  fife,  BOt  for 
lack  of  love  bat  for  greatness  of  lore — that  ve  Blight  see  me 
another  in  eternal  yty  wbeo  our  love  shoald  be  ^thfol  fat 

These  were  new  feelings  to  the  English,  and  I  da  not  think 
that  an}-  one  coold  bare  predicted  that  their  t«ademess  and 
grace  were  latent  in  the  nature  of  oar  warlike  (orefathen. 
It  is  a  wholly  unexpected  rein  of  feeling,  vlded  on  to  and 
modifying  the  serious  sorrow  of  tbeir  fatalum.  \'vt  it  is  one 
of  the  fooodations  of  our  literature.  It  is  the  grtiund  tone  of 
a  class  of  religions  poetry  which  never  quite  failed  in  England, 
and  which  has  continued  with  its  gentle,  half  joyfol.  half  sor- 
rowing sentiment  to  the  present  day.  Sow  and  then  it  was 
craveraed  —  so  modern  ia  early  England — by  troubled  qoes- 


■Kik  and  mysteriuus  is  that  other  world.  Ko  one 
a  it  to  tell  us  of  its  secret ; "  and  the  greedy  way 
s  of  monks  and  laymen  were  seized  on  to 
■  im  wftot  was  to  be  found  beyond  the  earth  is  but  the  vulgar 
mtM  oC  tbe  metaphysical  doubt  and  trouble  concerning  that 
i^limiirif  i1  country  which  Cynewulf  felt,  and  of  which  Ham- 
iM  B  U>e  type  in  literature. 

TW  sorrows  of  which  I  have  spoken  were  common  to  heathen 
«Bd  Christian  times,  but  there  was  one  sorrow  which  was  en- 
ticely  new,  and  which  created  a  new  world  of  poetry.  It  was 
tke  sorrow  for  sin,  for  a  violent,  sensual,  or  wasted  life.  There 
is  a  well-known  passage  of  Oynewnlf  a  in  which  he  laments  his 
past,  and  which  is  the  first  utterance  of  that  poetry  of  tbe 
wgfvtful  soul  so  much  of  which  belongs  to  England,  and  in 
whioii  so  many  poets  have  represented  their  inmost  personality 
with  a  vividness  which  has  endeared  them  to  our  imagination. 
It  is  not  so  much  the  religion  of  it  for  which  we  care,  nor  in 
which  lies  the  poetry.  It  is  the  personal  cry  which  has  been 
wrung  out  of  them  by  their  religion.  The  source  of  human 
love  lies  deep  in  our  nature.  But  the  source  of  this  religious 
passion  lies  deeper  still,  more  profound  than  auy  plummet 
sounds;  and  when  we  hear  its  voice,  we  hear  that  which 
lies  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  abyss  of  personality.  Here  is 
the  cry  of  Cynewulf,  and  it  is  repeated  in  three  or  four  differ- 
ent places  of  his  poetry  with  varying  intensity.  This,  which 
is  the  least  poetical,  is  from  the  end  of  the  Juliana,  and  I 
translate  it  loosely ;  the  others  I  leave  aside  for  a  time,  because 
they  belong  more  distinctly  to  hia  biography.  The  single  let- 
ters (they  are  runes  in  the  original )  are  the  letters  of  his  name, 
and  it  was  hia  habit  thiia  to  riddle  on  his  name. 

Much  need  have  I  th&t  this  hoi;  One  sliniild  help  me  .  ■  .  when  out  of 
tay  body  my  soul  fares  on  its  journey,  I  knon  not  whither,  u>  that  uudis- 
oovered  shore.  Mourning  wander  then  C.  Y,  and  N.  Stern  is  then  the 
Khig.  the  Victory  Girer;  and  Qecked  with  sins  K.  W.  and  V.  awaJt,  with 
anguish  filled,  the  dixiui  He  shall  allot  to  them  according  to  their  deeds. 
Ii,  and  F.  tremble ;  troubled  with  caren  they  linger  on.  I  think  o[  all  the 
Borrow,  all  the  wounds  of  sin  that  I  in  earlier  and  later  life  have  wrought 
within  the  world.  Crying  "  Woe,  woe,"  I  shall  bewail  it  all  with  teat*. 
Far.  far  too  late  it  was  ere  I  shamed  me  of  my  evil  deeds,  .  .  .  Ther^ 
fore  I  pray  of  every  man,  whoso  may  sing  tbte  song,  that  he  may  earnestly 
bear  my  very  name  in  mind,  and  ask  of  God  that  the  Helm  of  heaven  bring 
me  help,  the  King  of  Mights,  on  that  great  day ;  the  Father,  the  Spirit  of 
al!  comfort,  in  that  awful  tide. 

When  this    personal  voice   is   not  heard    in    the    religious 
that  poetry  is  extraordinarily  dull,  and  the  imaf'""- 
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tion,  if  the  pangs  of  hell  are  the  subject,  is  paralysed.  When- 
ever that  menacing  subject  arises,  it  chokes  the  literary 
fipulty,  exe«pt  the  writer  be  one  of  those  imperial  creatures, 
like  Milton  or  Dante,  who  are  able  to  make  human  passion 
greater  than  hnman  pain.'  Even  Haeda,  when  be  relates,  and 
with  some  gusto,  the  dreams  of  those  who  had  Tisited  bell, 
seems  to  me  to  lose  his  style. 

But  it  was  different  when  triumph  over  sin  and  the  lovely 
world  of  heaven  were  described;  and  as  the  Borrow  for  sin 
fflaile  a  new  world  of  poetry,  so  aJao  did  the  rapture  that  fol- 
lavF<^  the  conviction  of  redemption.  Most  of  the  images  and 
legecda  used  to  express  this  were  common  to  Christendom.  But 
tiw  English,  like  the  Saxon  writer  of  the  Neliand,  made  this 
ttiumphaot  joy  national ;  tirst,  by  using  concerning  it  pbraBCS 
and  thoughts  borrowed  from  their  heathen  customs;  and  seo- 
onilly.  by  filling  it  with  a  distinctive  English  rapture,  as  dis- 
liDLlive  as  the  English  melancholy.  And  it  became  all  the 
Diorc  distinctive  since  it  was  expressed  by  Englishmen  in  tbeir 
latiTB  ton^^ue.  Elsewhere,  being  only  expressed  in  Latin,  it 
W  always,  whatever  the  nation,  a  Roman  note,  a  classic  twang. 
Elserbere  also  this  triumph  and  heavenly  joy  were  sung  by 
■nooks,  but  the  best  of  the  poems  of  this  class  were  written  in 
Eiglaod  by  Cynewulf,  who,  as  I  think,  never  became  a  monk. 

Tlie  triumph  over  sin  was  poetically  concentrated  into  the 
rictnryof  Christ  over  Satan,  and  we  shall  meet  hereafter  many 
*Jamj)W  of  the  delight  and  excitement  witli  whicii  the  poeta 
'"'lebwted  it,  and  of  the  high  and  exultant  Saga-form  which 
iliej  gave  to  it.*  I  content  myself  here  with  one  passage  from 
"'f  ^rigt  in  which  Cynewulf  concentrates  the  victoriousness 
"f  JesQs.  and  which  illustrates  the  early  medieval  love  of  ayio- 
l^lisin.  I  presume,  but  1  do  not  know,  that  the  six  leaps  of 
'''Mst  were  a  common  bomiletic  explanation  of  a  phrase  in 
'■^«  Smtg  of  Sotomon.'  But  the  exultation  of  the  poetry,  the 
■i|'plause  of  the  Victor,  appear  in  ever}'  line.  He  quotes  the 
'*'itin  this  fashion  — 


I 


1 1t  wu  with  Furlnata,  gvell'  altro  rmlonaRiino  ;  uu)  wi  it  U  throngboal  the 

-II  of  HlttOD. 
'  See  tlie  Tttnptaiion  in  Uw  Chritt  aiul  Aofnn,  tlie  Dri-tnl  I'lKo  H'-ll.  Ibe 
'iriti,  iHi- ttrram  o/ Ihe  flw.rf. 


i«  comuDi  leaping  opon  tbc  ni 
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O'er  the  lofty  duueH  shall  leap  I        Lo,  tbe  hills  and  knolls 
Uirdles  He  with  elory  of  Him ;        gives  redemption  to  the  world, 
Unto  »ll  the  earth-indwellerB,         through  that  leap  exceeding  praise. 

The  first  leap  was  when  he  entered  the  spotless  Virgin  and 
took  the  form  ot  man.  The  second  leap  "  was  his  hirth  when  in 
the  bin  he  lay,  of  all  majesties  the  majesty."  The  third  leap 
was  the  maunting  of  the  Bood.  The  fourth  was  into  the 
rocky  grave,  when  he  left  the  tree  for  the  earth-house.  The 
fifth  was  when  he  bowed  the  multitude  of  the  dwellers  in  Hell, 
and  in  quick  torment  bound  their  king.  The  sixth  leap  was 
the  Holy  One's  enraptured  play  when  he  stept  up  into  HeaTen, 
to  his  ancient  home,  to  his  house  of  glittering  light ;  and  the 
angel  bands  were  blithe  with  laughter  and  with  joy  upon  that 
holy  tide.  The  glory  of  this  Conquest,  which  became  the 
dowry  of  all  sinners  who,  like  Cynewulf,  repented  and  loved 
the  Lord,  was  as  consistent  an  element  in  Anglo-Saxon  poetry 
as  the  personal  sorrow  for  sin. 

Prayer  and  Praise  became  then  two  of  the  vital  elements  of 
Early  English  literature.  The  piteousnesa  of  prayer  does  not 
produce  fine  poetry  except  when  it  is  exceedingly  personal.  But 
praise  can  create  poetry  of  a  high  quality.  The  very  first  up- 
welling  of  English  song,  after  Christianity  had  come,  the  dream- 
beginning  of  our  poetry,  was  an  outburst  of  praise,  and  the  same 
note  ia  aouutied  again  and  again  in  the  Caedmonic  poems.  As  to 
Cynewulf,  he  excels  in  rushing  praise,  and  the  adjective  is  not 
too  strong  to  use  for  many  of  the  passages  in  the  Christ.  Ea, 
lal  he  begins  the  soaring  laudations  with  that  double  interjec- 
tion, the  sound  of  which  lured  his  poetic  ear.  It  was  like  the 
shout  of  praise  with  which  he  could  fancy  the  warriors  of 
the  Lord  went  into  battle.  Indeed,  this  trumpet  voice  of  the 
heart  belongs  to  the  English  nature,  and  the  lofty  music  of 
Milton's  praise  came  down  to  him  in  legitimate  descent  from 
the  earliest  exultation  of  English  psalm.  ^^H 

Tbeiiloud,  uplifted,  aiige]  trumpets  blow  ^^H 

is  a  line  which  might  have  been  written  by  Cynewulf.  It  traa 
first  God  as  Creator  whom  they  praised ;  then,  as  I  have  said, 
the  victory  of  Jesua  Christ;  but  with  the  tendency  of  the 
Northern  poets  towards  Nature,  they  often  turned  to  praise 
the  creation  of  God  and  ita  beauty,  and  one  of  the  favourite 
forms  of  thia  was  in  the  shape  of  a  riddle.  Ealdhelm,  follow- 
ing his  original,  had  made  a  long  riddle  in  Latin  —  De  Cna- 
tura.     This  Cynewulf  translates  with  his  usual  freedoot  j    ' 


'  'oagliutioa.*    Bat,  vcaij  witt  a 
J  nul  out  hit  the  potnl^  ami  t^-  - 
I  ffings  all  tfae  foree  of  * ' 
I  ttatntes  into  ite  to. 

AtiDdred  and  seven  liaM  «<  hb 

■  uoble  |»ece  of 

Tbu  ihl>  Ganh  of  BmA       1—iw 

Than  the  iMad-won  ^  I  1m,  m 
ThADiberan  rat  rwiftB-!  11*1 
Polded  in  m;  ubb,  lai  Ac  Sdfc  i 
And  the  Intent  at  taartk  I  Sttmm  *• 
Under  H«I1 1  bow  anmM ;  ^  *k 
«lory>R-  ■  ■■  -  -  - 
O'ct  tli«  A 


"bis  ia  the  animMl 
ti  it  lines  writteB  aa 
e  coDceptioD  — 


t  But  there  was  anotKer  poetie  del 
Horth  by  Chiisiiaiaty  whicb  had  fV4H 
QTotthern  Eaglamd  (helped  M  it  «*•  A 
'  tb«  Celtic  blood  for  BaOOal  iMMtf)  it 
^  Keaery,  and  e»pedall7  of  qne^  ^aw 
'''^Dery.     I  bare  spokes  of  tke  dcMcate 
«rQ  Englisbman  endmed,  and  bow,  wWa  tb 
^&e<l,  be  suffered  from  it  aad  eijnmei  b 
•i^l  DO  pseape  from  it  to  beatbesdtMa.     He 
lie  Irwked  forward  at  all,  to  a  wotSd  of 
*'eath(!r,  than  be  endured  on  earth.    The 
'''^tli-goddess,  was  a  world  of  nt 
*<^arinesg  of  tbe  fierce  climate  be  bore  npoa 
P^Wiwi  iu  his  poetry ;  it  was  expresaed  in  a 
^■'^11  Christianitf  added  to  bis  b^rad  of  it  a 

'  I  bItc  Due  InsUnce.    Ealdbtbm  !■■  asa 
Gimiidior  in  gUocla  qutt  ha] 
CjMWnU  toodm  tfai«  with  fire— 


L 


ger,  I  un  mater  itun  tbr  mii^hlj 
(be  eroiind  alivis  of  thfi  grUly 
Look*  Willi  hi*  black  eje. 
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way  of  looking  upon  life;  and  this  cry  against  tlie  wintry 
world  and  the  suffering  it  brought,  beiiaiue  one  of  the  poetic 
elements,  as  it  is  now,  of  English  feeling.  But  it  had  uaturully 
another  side.  The  pain  created  the  desire  to  be  free  from  it ; 
the  evil  climate  caused  men  to  picture  the  fairer  world.  The 
Mignon  feeling  —  that  of  the  southern  child  lost  in  the  bitter 
DOTth  —  who  sings  her  own  longing  for  the  shores  where 

Ein  santter  Wind  vom  blauen  Hinnnel  wehl,  — 

that  she  may  wake  the  same  longing,  and  with  it,  love,  in  the 
heart  of  him  she  loves  —  arose  among  the  English,  but  with 
a  religious  note  in  it,  immediately  after  the  introduction  of 
Christianity. 

This  desire,  stirred  by  the  iron  climate  of  the  North,  for  the 
soft  wind  and  blue  sky  and  warm  sunlight,  has  also  been  a 
fruitful  source  of  English  poetry.  It  appears  first,  but  scantily, 
as  a  pleasant  delight  in  green  grass  and  sunny  streams  and 
flowers  —  a  delight  the  origin  of  which  we  need  not  seek  in 
Christianity,  for  we  may  find  it  in  the  old  Northern  joy  in  the 
coming  of  summer.  But  there  is  a  contemplative  quiet  of 
pleasure,  a  note  of  differentiated  tenderness  in  the  following 
pasSf^  of  Caedmon  which  separates  his  poetic  pleasure  from 
the  mere  exultation  of  heathendom  in  the  coming  of  summer, 
and  which  is  much  more  marked  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  than  it 
can  be  in  any  translation.  The  words  are  soft,  and  softly 
linked  together.     He  is  describing  Paradise  — 

WEnsomely  the  running  water,        all  wellBprinSB  that  be, 
Washed  tlie  liappy  latidH ;         nor  as  yet  tbe  welkin 
Bore  above  the  roomy  ground        rtll  the  raiua  tliat  are 
Wan-gloomed  wiili  the  gale ;        yet  with  growing  biooma 
Waa  the  Earth  made  fair.  Gfnerit,  1.  SIO. 

Again,  in  the  Sonff  of  the  Ifiree  Cliildren,  the  original  text  is 
expanded  to  describe  the  pleasure  tbe  translator  had  in  the 
waters  that  fell  from  the  pure  rock  — 


Lord  Eternal,         all  the 
I^ud  Thee  high  exalted ! 
Fall  the  pleasant  waters,         it 
Lucid  from  the  hill-cllSa  clean. 


ir  spruigB, 

Often  letlCBt  Thou 

for  rejoicing  of  the  world, 

Axariiu,  1.  134. 


Nor  did  Cynewulf  think  less  of  streams  than  the  writers  of 

the   Caedmon  poems.      The  Phoenix  finds   its  happiness  "in 

the  bubbling  streams  that  run  through  the  woods,"  in  the 

.  "  fountains  that  well  upwards  in  the  glades  through  the  soft 

sward." 
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EThis  love  of  the  gentler  aspect  of  Natare,  thoogb 
ij  Christianity  ur  by  the  teuiier  of  mind  that  Oamtiamtj 
'    ^ '                    ".gW  ■     •             


1^ 
^'  ■      -         . 

Cl«at«d,  does  not  seem  in  Englaod  to  hare  vboUj  i 
tnonastioism.  The  Irish  preferrod  to  establid  tbeir  ■iiwmiiim 
in  the  savage  lands,  or  built  them  near  tbe  lonelr  cans  or  faata 
vhich  the  anchorite  hollowed  for  hti  retreat  in  tte  Boat  iama- 
late  places  he  could  discover.  Coliimfaa  soo^it,  vkca  fcs  naehad 
Scotland,  a  lonelier  and  yet  lonelier  isle.  He  baadrf  oa  f&M 
feeling  for  savage  places  to  the  Ea^ish  o(  ttoitbmmtbh^ 
Nothing  could  well  be  more  wild  tbas  Uk  hc^k  ti  WbiOf 
or  the  rocks  of  Lindisfaroe.  Cedda  choae  to  pher  tkc  Boaa*- 
tery  where  be  died  "ainoag  ciaggj  sad  £ar-<d  ■»*"*i'rT,  f»- 
trea.t3  as  of  robbers  and  wild  beans."  U  u  tli^  »  ifal*  «( 
this  Celtic  severity  that  we  find  tbe  love  at  qmi  aad  pntfc 
nature  among  the  English.  Baeda's  htstotj  ha*  •  b«  lowitw 
^hich  suggest  and  con&nn  this  stateneot.  Tlw  tiSTdltr  v^ 
passing  over  the  battte&eld  at  XaierfeU,  iilwii  i  ml  •■•  i 
greener  and  more  beautiful  than  »ny  otlwr,  nd  JHtff 


that  this  arose  from  some  {>erson  ( 

l>uried  there,  was  one  who  had  a  wise  md  noac  *f9.  nei« 
Oswald's  blood  was  shed,  and  tl»e  gr  uUaiMM  »tm»iji»m  €WJ 
'"as  well  symbolised  by  the  softer,  enema  pam.  Tlw  m  M 
A  slight  touch,  and  perhaps  to  me  it  IB  tUf  fMUm  b  to  onv- 
Btrain  the  passage,  but  there  ue  eooa^  pteatM  m  Aagle- 
^axon  poetiy  to  prove  what  I  «ay.  "SmM^"  cries  CjmtmtUf 
•describing  the  view  from  tfae  hUi  wliM*  G«Um  lived  is  hm- 
"litage,  and  forgetting  the  desolatioD  of  tfce  )aatlj  ithmi,  "wm 
^^e  glorious  plain,  fresh  his  dweUinft-^Me,  tmet  the  Mag  at 
■^irda,  blossoming  the  earth,  and  tke  caekoee  Miao— eed  iJw 
I'ear.  In  gnard  of  God  stood  the  mat  pbia,  tar  0«d  Wnd 
^>  that  He  had  shaped  under  the  UeaTea."  "AH  Ae  bodk* 
■^r  Guthlac  was,  like  Franeii,  tender  to  the  lowl,  "leieiMd  w 
^Ite  food  he  gave  them,"  flitting  to  hu  hand  for  refaye,  siagiaf 
Kaises  to  him  in  their  song;  ud  when  he  dice,  CfaenU  eea 
"■^d  no  better  image  of  the  sweet  odovn  that  euee  boa  Ue 
'"^Qth  than  this:  '^Bocb  fngianee  aa  in  mmett'e  tide  Uo» 
'^ing  plants,  honey-flowing  and  rnoieing^  Mad  brA  ang 
^  wide  plains."  The  fragnoee  of  the  woods  wee  one  of  tlw 
''^tiiinnn  pleasures  of  the  ut^ish  poeta.  The  |n  i  fiiw  of  the 
{'^ii:1i^r't  breath— the  panther  ie  hsre  the  irmM  of  CbrM — 
'-F:.ter  and  fltrDn^^  than  the  Uooiee  m  plant*,  aad  than 
'-■'■;  H.  -vtrsof  the  tree*" 

I'lie  same  delight  in  the  tenderer  olBcce  of  Xstam  u  mta  in 
"^  translatiion  of  the  passage  in  the  Soag  «>/tke  Thne  ChOdrnt, 
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where  the  comiog  of  the  angel  of  the  Lord  iuto  the  oven  ia  thus 
translated  in  our  version :  "  He  smote  the  flame  of  the  lire  out  of 
the  oven,  and  made  the  midst  of  the  furnace  as  it  hail  been  a 
moist  whistling  wind."    The  Anglo-Saxon  poet  turns  it  thus — 

TUeu  'twas  in  the 
Windy  cool  and  winsome, 
.     Wbeo  is  sent  to  earth        in  U 
Dropping  down  of  den-rain 


It  the  dawn  of  day. 


In  the  Daniel  the  same  passage  is  translated,  but  another 
aspect  of  Nature  is  added  to  it.  The  anget'a  coming  makes 
the  fire  like  a  "warm  shower  from  the  clouds."  But  this  is 
not  all.  The  original  comparison  charmed  the  English  poet, 
and  be  has  inserted  it  elsewhere,  but  again  he  changes  it,  and 
makes  it  still  more  poetical.     It  was  within  the  fire  for  them, 

In  the  summer  tide        shining  is  the  ran. 

And  the  e1f-«iichanted  >  dew,        at  the  dawning  of  the  day, 

Winnowed  ia  by  wind.  Danict,'\.  276, 

These  are  passages  full  of  a  mild  savour  of  contemplative 
pleasure  in  Nature,  such  as  we  neither  find  in  the  heathen 
poems,  nor  iu  Icelandic  verse.  They  have  a  quality  of  their 
own,  like  Jacques'  melancholy,  and  they  lead  us  on,  like  many 
other  elements  in  Anglo-Saxon  poetry,  to  the  feeling  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  to  the  sentiment  of  Wordsworth  and 
Tennyson. 

As  to  the  longing  their  fierce  climate  gave  them  for  a  warmer 
and  brighter  land,  it  appears  most  fully  iu  the  delight  of  the 
poets  iu  the  Christian  conceptiun  of  Paradise.  Nowhere  ia 
this  clearer  than  in  the  famous  passage  in  the  Phcenix.  There 
CynewTilf,  if  it  was  he  who  wrote  that  poem,  has  let  loose  all 
his  pleasure  in  soft  air  and  lovely  scenery.  The  thirty  Latin 
lines  on  which  he  worked  are  cold  in  comparison  with  the 
eighty-four  verses  into  which  he  expands  them.  It  seems  as 
if  he  could  not  stay  his  hand  till  he  had  wholly  forgotten  in 
his  dream  the  icy  seas  and  the  fierce  storms,  the  miseir  and 
might  of  which  he  has  also  told  so  well.  The  Elysian  fields  of 
Homer  and  Virgil,  the  Sicily  of  Theocritus,  the  Earthly  Para. 

'  AiiJ  deiw-drtan  on  daege  weoriSeS 
Wind?  geonds&wen, 
I  WAS  HI  plen.<?il  with  "  clf-enchanlHl  dew."  which  is  Dietrich's  SD|tgT«tion, 
tliat  1  |>ut  it  into  the  tmiialaiiun:  but  dedw-driai  really  ineaiu,  t  imagiiM, 
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disc  of  Dante,  the  Eden  of  Milton,  the  lovely  country  where 
in  Shelley's  poem  Aaia  and  Prometlieua  wander,  are  not  ill- 
paralleled  by  this  English  poem  of  the  eighth  century.     Chris-  , 
tianitT  created  it  in  the  English  heart,  and  as  such  I  give  it  in   i 
this  chapter.     But  it  is  a  parallel  only  in  its  enjoyment  of  its 
subject.     Its  poetry  does  not  approach  that  of  these  masters  of 
song.     The  man  who  wrote  it  sought  by  repetition,  not  by  con- 
1  oentration,  to  express  what  he  saw  in  his  soul,  and  this  is  the 
I  Weakness  of  all  Art  at  its  origins,  as  in  its  decay.     This  is 
■^e  passage  — 

I  1,    Far  away  from  hence,         I  have  heard  it  told  — 
Of  bU  lands  tUe  noblfst  is,        in  the  KuHtern  parts ; 
Known  to  tolk  by  fame  ;        jet  that  fold  ■  of  earth 
Unto  few  of  the  folk-owners        faring  nver  Midgard, 
'   Easy  of  oc'cesa  Is  ;        but  is  far  withdrawii 
From  Uie  men  who  mlachief  make         by  the  might  of  Qod  I 
All  the  land  fs  lovely  ;        vrkb  delights  made  happy, 
With  the  very  gweeiest       of  the  scents  of  earth. 
"     ■    -  ■     ■      -  ■      -  iBthelmg  its  maker, 

who  its  mould  hoa  set  I 
oft  the  door  of  heaven 
clear  the  jny  of  hymns  I 

there  the  wealds  a 


there  may  neither  snow  n 
nor  tlic  flare  oC  Are, 

nor  the  hoar-frost's  foil, 
lor  the  bitter  cold, 
nor  the  winter  Bhnwer, 

but  the  wold  abides 
Honoured  is  that  land, 

abrupt  the  u 


Onely'  Is  tliat  island. 

Mighty  and  majeMtic, 

To  its  blest  indwellers 

.  There  Is  clear  disclosed, 

Wlnxome  is  the  wold  '  there : 
Spacious  spread  below  the  likieB ; 
Not  the  furious  air  of  frost, 
Nor  the  headlong  squall  of  hail. 
Nor  the  burning  of  the  sun,        ) 
Nor  the  weather  over-wann. 
Do  their  wrong  to  any  wigbt  — 
Ever  happy,  healtbfuJ  there. 
All  ablown  with  blosBonis.         I< 
Steep  the  hills  stand  nut,       and  the  sto'ny  clifFs 
Are  not  high  upheaved,        such  as  here  with  us  they  are  t 
Nought  there  la  of  dells  and  dales,        nor  of  deep  rock-gorges. 
Heights  or  hiUorbs  rough  ;         nor  hangs  over  there 
Any  unamooth  thing,        but  the  noble  land 
17.    'Nealb  the  welkin  waxes        with  its  winsome  joys  ablovm. 


33.   Calm  and  fair  this  glorious  field,       flashes  there  the  sunny  grove ; 
Happy  is  the  holt  of  trees,         never  withers  fruitage  there. 
.  Bright  are  there  llie  btossonw ;        and  the  (bearing  trees 

L       Stand  forth  ever  green  In  it,  as  ordalnM  God  to  them. 

■   I  Scrat.  that  which  is  folded  over,  as 

l_    *  Sidney  uses  thia  word  "  onel  j  ' '  [ue 
im  an  HdjKlive  —  tbat  la,  noble. 

•  Wongia  tbe  word  I  have  lranBlBt«d  "Wold." 
logically  to  do  with  it,  bnt  It  means  mncb  the  saaie. 
ohscnre  to  lie  introduced  inlA  modern  Encllsli  I  would  have  used  it.  tor  It  etill 
exlBlsIn  English  dialects.  In  Linr'oliishire  It  idcbiih  a  lunnib,  n  lowland.  Els»- 
uttere  it  has  Its  Anglo-Snion  meaning  of  a  meadow,  a  plaiu,  an  open  space. 


"  Wold  "  has  nothing  phllu- 


40. 


In  the  winter,  In  the  siunnier,        is  the  wood  iilike 
Hung  with  bloEsauied  boughs.         Never  breaka  a,\vaj 
Leaf  below  the  lift,         nor  sbsll  low  of  lire  scathe  them 
Through  the  agea  ever        till  the  end  ahall  be 
For  the  world  accomplished.  .  .  . 


i: 


60,   In  that  home  the  bAtiug  foe        houses  not  at  all, 

Nought  of  vengeance  nor  of  wailing,        no  woe-token  ever. 
Nor  the  narrow  death,         misery  nor  Eld, 
Hor  the  loss  of  life,         nor  of  loathly  ill  the  coming ; 
Nought  of  strife  or  sin,  nought  of  sorrow-soreness. 

Nor  the  wretcblessness  of  want,         nor  of  wealth  the  neediug 
Neither  sleep  nor  sadness,         nor  the  sickman's  weary  bed 
Hor  the  winter- whirling  snow,         nor  the   wax   and   warn 

Roughly  storming  under  skies  —       nor  the  savage  frost. 
With  his  ctdll  cold  icicles,         crushes  down  the  folk  I 
There  no  hail  or  hriiue        hurtlcth  down  to  earth ; 
Never  vapours  full  of  wind,         nor  rain-water  falleth, 
Lashed  the  lift  about' —       but  the  liquid  streamlete. 
Wonderfully  beautiful,         from  their  wells  upspriuging. 
Softly  lap  tlie  land        witli  their  lovely  floods. 
Winsome  are  the  waters         from  the  woodlands'  middle 
Which,  at  every  moon,         through  the  mossy  turf  of  earth, 
Surge  up  cold  as  sea-foara  ;         seek  llieir  path  around  the  trees 
Gloriously,  from  time  to  tiine  ;  —        for  'tis  God's  behest 
That  the  mirtli  of  river  Soods,         evety  month  that  goes. 
All  about  the  fame-fast  land        should  o'erSow  in  playl 
There  with  gladsome  growths       all  the  groves  are  hung. 
With  the  (wildwood)  blossoms.         Never  wither  there, 
Hallowed  under  heaven,        of  the  holt  the  lovelinesses  I 
Never  there  the  fallow  foliage        fails  upon  the  earth, 
Fairness  it  of  forest  trees;        full  of  beauty  are 
Evermore  the  branches,         bent  adown  upon  the  trees, 
With  a  fruitage  always  fresh,       fadeless  day  by  day  I 
On  the  grassy  plain,         stands  in  green  array 
Brightest-gteamiug  of  all  groves,       gloriously  enclad. 
Through  the  craft'  of  Ilolj"  God  I        Never  change  is  ther« 
In  the  beauty  of  the  holt ;        there  Its  holy  fragrance 
Wons  above  the  winsome  land  ;        nor  Is  waning  knowD 
Ever  through  the  ages,        till  the  end  He  brings 
To  the  ancient  work  of  old         who  etst  lis  ma^g  had. 

Phimlx.  11.  l-8t. 

The  writer  of  these  vers«s  had  lost  his  youthful  unconscious 
ness  in  art,  and,  in  endeavouring  after  his  Latin  original,  wiU 
not  himself  quite  free ;  yet  his  natural  originality  breat  a 
through  his  convention.  His  work  is  scattered,  but  he  has  ttie<^ 
to  give  it  some  unity  by  the  use  of  a  refrain.     It  is  also  full  o^ 
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IS  with  its  old  meaning  otpoucr. 
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nf  the  nlfia*-  ^^" 


'  repetition,  but  the  repetition  is  but  another  instance  of  the  plea 
ure  mth  which  the  ifrorthumbrian  poet  dwelt  on  that  aspect  of 
natural  scenery  and  soft  air  which  the  Christian  vision  of  Etlen 
afforded  him  when  the  bitter  weather  froze  his  bones.  More- 
over, though  the  thoughts  are  repeated,  the  words  used  in  the 
repetition  are  different;  and  different  words,  I  have  already 
said,  tor  various  phases  of  the  same  natural  phenomenon  are  a 
proof  that  the  people  and  the  poet  who  use  them  are  close  and 
affectionate  olraervers  of  Nature.  I  repeat  the  statement  in 
connection  with  the  subject  of  this  chapter.  The  poetry  of 
natural  description,  already  slightly  touched  in  Beowulf,  was 
developed  to  a  much  greater  fulness  under  the  iniluence  of 
Ciiristianity.  It  is  a  very  reniarkable  and  uncommon  thing 
that,  at  this  early  time,  such  a  poetry  should  have  existed  at 
aJ  1 ;  that  the  doings  of  Nature  should  have  been  made,  by  delib- 
erate choice,  a  separate  subject  of  song.  This  owes  its  origin, 
I  think,  partly  to  a  special  strain  in  the  nature  of  the  Northern 
Eriglish,  the  cause  of  which  I  cannot  render  definite  ;  partly,  I 
l>elieve,  to  the  reading  of  Virgil.  It  was,  no  doubt,  .strength- 
ened by  an  admixture  of  Celtic  blood.  Whatever  its  origins,  it 
is  of  extraordinary  interest  when  we  consider  that  in  the  Euro- 
I>ean  poetry  of  the  last  1.50  years  there  has  been  no  growth  of  the 
P«>etry  of  natural  description  so  varied  or  ao  complete  as  that 
'^Hich  arose  into  flower  in  Great  Britain.  In  Germany  that 
I<»«*try  was  fairly  wrought,  but  it  was  not,  at  the  beginnings  of 
'nis  century,  as  full  or  of  so  great  a  range  as  ours,  nor  is  it  now. 
'>*  France,  that  poetry  has  been,  of  late  years,  extensive,  tender, 
^'^d  minute,  but  in  the  fulness  of  this  we  preceded  France ;  and 
1  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  trace  our  quicker  seizure  and 
"*^n  finished  development  of  the  subject  to  the  fact  that  the 
"^•ot  of  the  matter  was  in  us  more  than  a  thousand  years  ago. 


years  ago.       ^^ 
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CHAPTER  XII 

HOMASTICISH    AND   LtTESATUBE 

The  nioiiastic  life,  so  largely  developed  in  England  both  by 
Celtic  and  Latiii  Christianity,  increased  the  force  of  some  of 
the  literary  elements  on  which  I  have  dwelt  in  the  last  chap- 
ter, added  others,  and  brought  to  the  help  and  adurnmeut  of 
literature  new  arts,  and  new  forms  of  human  life.  Moreover, 
it  enlai^d  the  material  of  literature  by  produelng  a  literary 
class  and  by  tlie  collection  into  libraries  of  the  literature  of 
the  past.  It  founded  the  liteniture  of  History,  Rhetoric,  and 
Philosophy.  It  established  schools.  Laymen  attended  them, 
and  it  actually  created  in  this  fashion,  and  for  a  time,  a  email 
literary  class  of  laymen  in  Northumbria,  By  means  of  the 
unity,  which,  independent  of  diverse  nationalities,  knit  to- 
gether the  monasteries,  monasticism  opened  to  Englishmen 
Rome,  Ireland,  and  the  Continent.  New  thoughts,  new  scenes, 
new  views  thus  entered  into  the  life  of  thmight  in  England. 
The  pilgrimages  which  it  encouraged  did  the  same  kind  of 
work;  and  the  movement  to  and  fro  of  the  missionaries  whom 
England  sent  out  to  the  Teutonic  lands  brought  her  into  con- 
tact again  with  the  original  spirit  which  informed  her  poetry^ 
and  strengthened  that  spirit  It  is' worth  while  to  brieflj- 
develop  these  various  points,  and  to  bring  them,  however  di- 
verse they  may  be,  into  as  united  a  form  as  jiossible. 

First,  those  emotional  habits  of  daily  life,  of  custom  and 
thought  on  which  I  have  dwelt  in  the  last  chapter,  and  which 
form,  as  it  were,  the  groutul-ooze  of  poetic  literature,  grew  into 
a  special  charm  in  English  monastic  life.  There  was  added  to 
them  a  religious  tenderness,  a  fuller  love  of  quiet  beauty,  an 
imaginative  heavenliness,  which  our  sacred  poetry  has  never 
lost.  That  charm  is  seen  most  clearly  in  the  writings  of  Baeda. 
It  runs  like  a  sweet  clear  stream  through  the  stories  he  tells  of 
holy  men  and  women  who,  while  yet  alive,  heard  celestial 
sounda  and  saw  their  convent  gardens,  the  woods  and  moors 


» 


aud  starry  heavens  irradiateil  by  the  "  aolemii  troops  and  sweet 
Boeietie9"of  the  angels.  A  history  of  Ubjrature  is  bound  to 
quote  one  of  these  tales,'  itself  a  lovely  illustration  of  the  tem- 
per I  :itn  describing,  and  told  with  an  ideal  grace  and  innocent 
simplicity  which  arise  out  of  Baeda's  own  delight  iu  that  of 
which  he  speaks. 

When  Ceadda,  bishop  of  the  Mercians,  was  near  the  hour  of 
his  death,  it  happened  that  a  monk,  whuse  name  was  Owini, 
was  employed  in  the  garden  of  the  monastery  at  Lichfield,  and 
became  aware  of  a  strange  thing.  The  bishop  was  alone,  I'ead- 
ing  or  praying  in  his  oratory,  when  on  a  sudden  Owini  "heard 
the  voice  of  persons  singing  most  sweetly  and  rejoicing, 
and  the  sound  seemed  to  come  down  from  heaven.  And  he 
heard  the  voice  moving  from  the  southeast,  but  afterwards  it 
drew  near  to  him,  till,  coming  to  the  roof  of  the  oratory  where 
the  bishop  was,  it  entered  therein  and  filled  it.  Owini  listened, 
all  attent,  and  after  the  space  of  half  an  hour  the  same  song 
of  joy  ascended  from  the  roof  and  returned  to  heaven  with  an 
inexpressible  sweetness.  While  he  stood  astonished,  turning 
Beriously  in  bis  mind  what  this  might  be,  the  bishop  opened 
the  window  of  the  oratory,  and  clapping  with  his  band  as  he 
was  wont  to  do,  bade  him  come  in.  '  Make  haste  to  the  church,' 
he  said,  'and  cause  the  seven  brothers  to  come  hither,  and  do 
you  come  with  them.'  Wh.'ii  tlicy  were  at  hand  he  admonished 
them  to  keep  the  virtue  of  peace  among  themselves  and  towards 
ftll,  iiiiJ  to  be  careful  to  practise  the  rules  of  regular  discipline." 
"  And  then  he  said,  '  The  time  of  my  death  is  at  hand, 
for  that  amiable  guest  wbo  was  wont  to  visit  our  brothers  has 
TOuchsafed  also  to  come  to  me  this  day  and  to  call  me  from 
the  world.  Return,  therefore,  to  the  church  and  speak  to  the 
brethren,  that  they  recommend  in  their  prayers  my  journey  to 
the  Lord;  and  be  careful  also  (for  the  hour  is  uncertain)  to 
provide  for  their  own,  by  watching  and  prayer  and  good  works.' 
When  he  had  spoken  thus  mach  and  more,  and  they,  having 
received  his  blessing,  had  gone  away  in  sorrow,  he  who  had 
heard  the  heavenly  song  came  back  alone,  and,  kneeling  on  the 
ground,  said, '  I  beseech  you.  Father,  that  I  may  ask  a  question 

■  I  Ko  hlitory  ot  poelic  Uteralnre  nould  be  in  ftn;  sense  pomptete  which  did 
aot  draw  special  attention  to  tlie  Btories  uontnined  in  the  Ecclfiiiiitiral  Hiitorj/ 
and  in  the  Hlographier  at  Baeda.  I  biive  quot«d  one  o[  them  above.  In  order 
to  aak  those  who  care  (or  fine  literature  to  read  them  all.  I  wish  they  were  txiV- 
iected  separately,  I  think  It  would  he  an  admirable  thing  if  Home  Anulo-Saxoii 
prnreivior  were  to  put  tbpin  Into  Anfflo-Saxon  and  make  a  little  rcadlnK-book 
oat  of  tbetn;  or  were  to  isoliile  thein  in  their  orlKinni  Ijttln,  and  ^ve  Miom  to 

L-Ihe  Class  lo  reproduce  In  the  mnunerof  the  later  Anglo-Saiouof  the  ChrunicH. 
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of  you.'  —  'Ask  what  you  will,'  answered  the  bishop.  Then 
he  added,  '  I  entreat  you  to  tell  me  what  Bong  of  joy  was  tbat 
which  I  heard  coming  upon  this  oratory,  and  after  some  time 
returning  to  heaven?'  The  bishop  answered,  'If  you  heard 
the  singing,  and  know  of  the  descent  of  the  heavenly  company. 
I  command  you,  in  the  name  of  our  Lord,  that  you  tell  it  not 
to  any  before  my  death.  These  were  angelic  spirits  who  came 
to  call  me  to  my  heavenly  reward,  for  the  which  I  have  always 
'     ged ;  moreover,  they  promised  to  return  seven  days  hence 

i  take  me  with  them.'" 

This  is  but  one  of  many  tales,  full  of  so  heartfelt  3  har- 
mony of  feeling  and  style,  that  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  them 
as  one  of  the  original  sources  of  English  religious  poetry. 
This  sweet  and  well-bred  gentleness,  this  religious  fervour, 
with  its  tender  supernaturalism,  its  natural  dignity,  its  grave 
seriousness  of  life,  and  its  quietude  in  death,  added  new  and 
special  elements  to  the  Sacred  Song  of  England,  which,  con- 
tinued up  to  the  present  day,  is  not  excelled  in  the  world  for 
its  variety  and  depth,  for  th«  passion  of  its  sadness  and  joy. 

The  romantic  tone  added  to  it  by  the  Celtic  missioiiwiea 
ministered  still  further  to  its  endurance.  Our  island  religi"!' 
—  at  least  in  the  home  of  poetry  in  the  North  —  was  (i^l 
made  by  the  Irish,  and  was  deeply  tinged  by  their  natun^. 
Owing  to  their  influence,  a  more  changing  colour  was  given  W 
the  religious  life,  a  greater  spirit  of  adventure  pervaded  it,  * 
freer  and  more  passionate  daily  life  entered  into  it  More- 
over, the  life  the  Irish  miasionaries  led  and  the  spirit  they 
imposed  on  religion  were  alike  romantic.  These  things  hs'* 
been  one  of  the  powers  of  our  literature  —  one  of  the  fif** 
which  have  burnt  in  it  dowu  to  the  present  day. 

We  can  trace  these  romautic  roots  of  poetry  and  the  si^ 
jeota  of  poetry  in  the  lives  of  the  evangelisers  of  JJorthumhr'*- 
They  were  the  eager  briiigers  into  life  of  an  im^inative, 
richly-coloured,  natural  music.  They  filled  with  poetry  pT" 
ular  religious  emotion.  Aidan,  with  his  gentleness  and  fij* 
thrilled  the  land  he  converted.  We  may  even  claim  the  h" 
of  Golumba  as  another  influence  in  the  same  direction,  i"' 
after  his  death  his  romantic  soul  touches  from  afar  the  heM^ 
of  English  kings,  Oswald,  who  had  been  in  exile  at  lona,  (*" 
all  through  his  life  the  spirit  of  the  founder  of  lona.  Tl" 
legend  runs  that  on  the  evening  before  the  battle  of  Deni»»" 
burn,  Columba  (now  dead  for  thirty-six  years)  appeared  to 
him,  and  stretched  his  glittering  robe  over  the  little  army,  8™ 
cried,  "  Be  of  good  courage  and  play  the  man.     Join  battle  w 
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the  liawn.  I  have  won  victory  for  you  from  God,  and  the  death 
of  the  tyrants."  But  the  ideal  example  of  this  intiuence  is 
Cutbbert,  and  the  best  also  to  take,  for  he  was  not,  like  Aidan, 
a  Scot,  but  an  Englishman.  His  very  birthplace  is  one  of  the 
homes  of  our  romance,  for  he  grew  up  on  the  Lammermoor,  in 
the  country  of  Tweed  and  Teviot,  and  kept  the  flocks  of  his 
master  on  the  sheep  walks  of  tlie  Leader.  He  is  bound  up 
with  Aidau,  as  Elisha  was  with  Elijah ;  for  as  he  was  watch- 
ing the  sheep  one  night  in  the  starry  silence  he  saw  Heaven 
opened,  and  a  host  of  angels  descend  on  a  stream  of  light,  and 
fly  upwards  again  with  a  resplendent  soul.  And  he  knew 
afterwards,  it  is  said,  that  this  was  Aidan  who  had  just  died 
at  Lindisfarne.  At  fifteen  years  old,  the  story  runs,  he  came 
to  Melrose  on  his  horse,  like  a  young  warrior,  spear  iji  hand, 
and  with  an  attendant  rider,  and  the  picture  is  like  a  ballad. 
No  life  could  be  wilder,  more  impassioned  than  the  missionary 
life  he  then  undertook,  roving  from  one  lonely  hamlet  to 
another  among  the  pathless  fells,  living  in  the  open  air  from 
glen  to  glen,  lighting  the  desolate  country  with  "his  angel 
face,"  preaching  to  English  and  Celts,  redeeming  them  from 
the  remnants  of  heathenism.  For  weeks,  for  months,  he  was 
away  from  the  monastery,  going  from  the  Forth  to  the  Solway, 
even  piercing  northward  into  the  land  of  the  Picts.' 

Then  the  anchorite  spirit  seized  him,  and  he  prayed  on  the 
dark  nights  beside  the  icy  waves,  and  the  otters  or  seals  came 
out  of  the  water,  moved  with  pity,  to  lie  over  and  to  warm  his 
feet,  a  story  which  clung  to  the  popular  memory.  All  through 
his  life  he  had  pleasant  doings  with  the  animals,  as  many 
others  had  among  the  early  English  saints.  Cuthbert,  in  this 
relation,  is  the  St.  Francis  of  England  ;  and  it  is  agreeable  to 
think,  and  may  have  more  in  it  than  mere  fancy,  that  the  love 
of  Walter  Scott  and  Bums  —  lowlanders  like  Cuthbert  —  for 
the  poetry  of  animal  life  had  a  far-off  origin  in  Cuthbert's 
affectionate  regard  for  birds  and  beasts  —  creatures  who,  he 
thought,  served  God,  and  ought  to  love  God's  minister.  To 
the  birds  who  wasted  his  barley  on  Fame  he  spoke,  appealing 
to  their  honesty  not  to  injure  that  which  belonged  to  another; 
yet  they  might  take  the  corn,  he  said,  if  God  had  given  them 

1  The  wandering  misaioniiry  bQurlng  the  Gospel  trom  land  to  land  carries  on 
Inlo  Chrlsllaa  times,  and  U  la  (nil  aiinlnLiy  with  tlie  wandering  Scop  beating 
his  sagas  from  hall  to  hall.  The  bishaps.  like  Balithelm,  wha  preauLed  from  vil- 
Inge  to  TlUiu^e,  broucht  to  the  peoplv,  by  tlie  stnries  an<]  parablea  in  their  ser- 
miiDB,  even  h;  the  old  songs  the;  did  ant  dtsdnia  lo  sltiff  or  tJi  make  in  Englisli, 

jmethiDK  ol  what  we  may  call  llteralnre.    The  sennOD  waa  often  the  liu»es»- 

ll  rival  of  the  War  Tale. 
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lesre  One  iay,  hngiy  and  in  m  waatt  ftaem,  an  e>^  kilW 
A  fish  for  him.  His  bof  bw^  Um  Oe  faod.  Bat  Osthfaert 
reproved  bin.     "  Wbat  kare  joadoae^MjaoB;  wbylian  jcm 

not  girtn  part  to  GoFs  tuadnaid?  Cat  tk*  uib  ib  two 
pieces,  and  give  her  one,  a&  her  aerriee  well  deaeiiea."  Two 
nvtnn  that  lired  on  the  rocks  (^  Fame  polled  oat  the 
thatch  of  bis  hot  to  build  therewith  their  neet.  He  reprored 
them,  and  the;  fled  away  in  sorrow.  At  the  end  of  three  days 
one  returned,  aod  spn>ad  oat  his  wings  sad  bent  fats  head  most 

S'teoosly,  asking  lordun  by  his  gestnres  of  Cothbert  who  was 
gging  in  his  fieltL  And  the  man  of  God  gave  them  Wve  to 
return,  the  which  both  of  them  di^,  and  brought  a  large  pieoe 
of  bog's  lard  with  them,  with  which  Cnthbert  always  greased 
the  brethren's  shoes ;  and  for  many  years  in  all  honuli^,  peni- 
tence, and  peace,  the  ravens  dwelt  with  him  in  Fame.  As 
I  write  this,  I  think  of  the  spirit  which  fills  the  Ancient  Jtar- 
iiter  of  Coleridge. 

But  lie  waa  not  a«  yet  living  in  this  lonely  island.  It  was 
after  years  passul  at  Melrose,  at  Kipon,  at  Lindisfame  and  in 
his  frequent  joiimeya,  that,  weaiying  for  loneliness  with  God,  he 
iiame  at  last  to  Fame,  an  island  opposite  Bamborough,  cease- 
lesHly  swept  by  the  winds  and  waves  of  the  fierce  sea.  There 
hn  lived  a  happy,  and,  when  be  was  visited,  a  hospitable  life 
for  nine  years  (G76-6S4).  Made  bishop  then  of  Lindisfame, 
ho  oarried,  as  before,  his  poetic  spirit  and  the  peace  of  God 
over  the  whole  of  bis  wild  diocese  in  incessant  journeys. 
When,  worn  out,  he  went  back,  after  two  years  to  die  at 
FuniH,  bis  last  breath  was  drawn  in  the  midst  of  the  quiet  sea, 
and  the  bells  of  Lindisfame  answered  the  waving  candles  of 
Kurne  which  told  his  brethren  on  the  mainland  that  their  mas- 
ter had  dejiarted  (687).  This  was  a  romantic  life,  and  it  sank 
doop  into  tho  hearts  of  the  English  people.  One  beautiful 
•tory  after  another  la  told  of  his  tender,  passionate,  daring, 
and  childlike  character.  Women  loved  him  well  in  all  hon- 
our iiiul  noble  friendship.  His  life  has  been  called  uueveiit- 
ful,  but  the  spirit  of  it  was  more  longlived  than  the  memoty 
of  all  tho  wars  and  policy  of  his  time.     Northumbria  chose 

Lhi[ii  for  putrijn.  Every  valley  and  fell  loved  his  memory.  He 
giitlii-'rod  round  his  bones  a  host  of  the  relics  of  noble  English- 
men. The  hcjul  of  Oswald  lay  on  his  breast ;  the  bones  of  the 
bishops  Aidan,  Eadbcrht,  Eadfrith,  .^thelwold,  the  bead  of  the 
most  glorious  Ceulwulf,  and  the  relics  of  Baeda,  rested  with 
him  in  bis  coftln.  The  kings  of  England  paid  him  homage. 
He  edged  jElfred's  falchion  on  the  Dane,  and  the  Norman 
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Conqueror  honoured  him.  The  great  rotk  of  Durham,  reating 
OQ  the  curved  arm  of  the  Wearj  received  his  bouea  ;  the  solemn 
cathedral  rose,  and  the  vast  bishopric  grew  into  its  power 
under  the  protection  of  his  name.  The  buttle  of  the  Staiidard 
was  not  unconnected  with  the  insult  offered  to  his  lands.  It 
was  under  Ms  banner,  "the  holie  corporax  cloth"  with  which 
he  covered  the  chalice,  that  David  11.  was  beaten  at  Neville's 
Cross  in  1346.  It  is  said  that  Surrey  carried  the  sacred  talis- 
man to  Flodden,  and  that  the  Northern  earls  upraised  it  in 
the  futile  rising  of  1560.  That  sad  history  drew  the  pen  of 
Wordsworth,  so  that  Cuthbert,  not  only  in  the  eighth,  but  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  not  only  in  Baeda,  but  in  Walter  Scott 
and  Wordsworth,  has  been  the  subject  or  inspirer  of  literature. 
Romance,  intensity  of  character,  variety  of  life,  impulsive 
change,  a  deep  humanity,  the  resolute  consistent  force  of  a 
man,  the  sentiment  and  tenderness  of  a  woman,  make  up  an 
image  which  has  sent  its  inBuence  throughout  English  litera- 
ture from  hia  day  unto  our  own.  In  lives  like  this  of  Cuth- 
hfirt  —  how  different  from  the  ordered,  but  no  less  useful,  lives 
of  the  Roman  miasionaries, — lies  one  of  the  chief  impulses  of 
song  in  early  times.  Now  the  whole  of  Northern  England, 
which  became  the  special  home  of  poetry,  was  subject,  and  far 
more  than  Mercia,  to  the  quickening  impulses  of  many  men  of 
this  kind,  of  whom  Cuthbert  is  the  type.  They  took  the  place 
of  the  saga-heroes  among  the  people,  poetry  collected  round 
tliera,  and  in  their  legends  took  a  Christian  form.  Their  lives 
sent  down  the  materials  of  poetry  from  century  to  century. 
It  would  be  well  if  English  literature  looked  far  more  than  it 
has  yet  done  to  the  primal  rock  from  whence  it  was  hewn. 

On  the  other  side  from  this  wandering  life  was  the  retired 
and  workful  stillness  of  the  monastic  scholar ;  not  the  inspirer, 
but  the  producer  of  literature.  Hia  was  the  quiet  cell  with 
desk  in  the  window,  a  single  cliair  at  the  desk,  with  cupboard 
and  bed,  and  a  chest  full  of  manuscripts,  where  the  monk  lived 
and  worked  year  after  year,  looking  up  now  and  then  to  hear 
the  bird  sing  on  the  sill,  to  see  the  flowers  in  the  paved  clois- 
ter, or  the  fruit>'trees  blossom  in  the  garden  —  a  simple,  silent, 
happy  life. 

These  cells  were  the  nurseries  of  learned  literature.  Some- 
times they  were  like  that  of  Mailduf,  an  Irishman,  who  in  the 
midst  of  the  untilled  forest  set  up  a  hermitage,  and  then  a 
school,  and  then  a  monastery.  Sometimes  they  were  like 
that  of  Theodore  or  Hailrian,  from  which  a  sun  of  learning 
illuminated  England;  and  we  see,  with  the  eyes  of  Ealdhelm, 
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Theodore,  issuing  from  his  cell,  and  walking  to  and  fro  in  the 
shade  of  the  cloister,  with  his  Irish  scholars,  arguing  like  a 
wild  boar  surrounded  by  a  snarling  troop  of  Molossian  dogs, 
whom  he  repulsed  with  his  sharp  grainmatio  tooth.    Sonietimea 
they  were  like  that  of  Ealdhelin,  Theodore's  finest  seholar, 
where  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew  were  studied  and  expounded ; 
where  first  the  Latin  muse  was  wooed  by  an  Englishman;  where 
English  songs  were  made,  whence  he  wrote  letters  to  kings 
and  chiefs  and  virgins  on  the  joys  of  study.     Sometimes,  we 
see,  as  at  Whitby,  the  poet  in  his  chilly  cell,  ruminating  the 
song  he  is  to  sing  at  night.     At  another  time  the  cell  is  tilled 
with  plans  for  building,  with  musical  scores,  with  illuminated 
manuscripts,  such  as  were  the  daily  care  of  Benedict  of  Wear- 
mouth.     Sometimes  the  little  room  holds  one  who  writes  a  biog- 
raphy of  some  stirring  man  like  Wilfrid,  or  records  a  merchant's 
tale  of  travel  to  the  Holy  Land.     As  we  look  at  England,  during 
the  eighth  century,  there  was  scarcely  any  monastery  which  had 
not  at  least  one  literary  inEui  who  was  eager,  not  only  for  his 
spiritual  work,  but  for  some  special  Hue  of  literature  or  of  art. 
The  writing  also  of  history,  or  rather  the  collection  of  the 
materials  for  history  now  began,  and  iu  the  monasteries.     Most 
of  the  great  foundations  jotted  down  short  anuals  of  their 
growth  and  expansion,  or  an^  remarkable  story  which  belonged 
to  their  history.     What  the^  did  was  not  literature,  but  it  was 
one  of  its  infantine  beginnings,  and  it  rose  rapidly  into  work 
like  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Baeda.     Then  books  began  to 
be  collected  and  libraries  established.    The  kiugs  and  chieftains, 
the  rich  earls  who  joined  or  founded  monasteries,  carried  into 
them  as  gifts  the  manuscripts  they  had  received  or  purchased. 
The  monk  returning  from  pilgrimage  brought  back  some  treatise 
of  a  Roman  bishop,  some  manuscript  of  a  Latin  father,  Bome 
copy  of  a  classic  poet.  The  warrior  who  wished  to  gift  the  monw- 
tery  which  had  baptized  and  educated  him,  the  wandering  met- 
chant  who  wished  its  custom  or  its  support,  the  visitor  from 
Ireland  or  Gaul,  brought  with  them,  as  their  most  precious  o8w' 
iug,  some  book,  which  was  received  with  joy,  and  cherished  is 
the  library.     We  know,  through  a  letter  of  Alcuin's,  the  wo- 
tents  of  the  library  at  York,  and  it  gives  us  a  notion  of  w'*' 
may  have  been  in  Jarrow,  in  Wearmouth,  at  Hexham  or  CiH- 
terbury.     A  long  list  is  given  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  fatherti 
and  among  them  were  a  few  Hebrew  manuscripts.   Boethius,  the 
supposed  Lactantius,  Orosius,  were  also  there,  and  these  nainei 
are  of  interest  to  us,  for  jElfred  translated  Orosius  and  Bee- 
thius,  and  Cynewulf  must  have  bad  Lactantius  in  his  hands  or 
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■lieard  it  translated  to  him.     Among  the  aacients 
KlHytte, Cicero,  Virgil,  Pliny,  i?tatiuB,  and  Lucan.     I>ouatTis,  Pria- 
l^liAQ,  and  other  grammarians  rested  also  in  the  chests  of  that 
^bmoiis  library. 

When  we  read  Baeda'B  account  of  hia  own  works,  and  know 
Ltiiat  he  spent  all  his  life  at  Weanoouth  and  Jarrow,  we  know 
I  also  how  large  his  library  mnat  have  been.     Indeed,  the  fouiid- 

■  ing  of  that  library  illustrates  the  literary  escitement  of  the 

■  toonasteriea  of  the  seventh  century.     In  671  the  Abbot  Bene* 
tidict,  whose  surname  was  Biscop,  went  for  the  third  time  to 

~  le,  and  passing  by  Vienne,  bought  in  that  ancient  capital  a 
number  of  books  which  lie  stored  there  till  bis  return.  On  his 
way  back  from  Kome,  with  a  large  cargo  of  manuscripts  and 
relics,  he  took  up  the  books  he  had  left  at  Vienne,  with  others 
collected  for  him  by  friends,  and  returned  in  triumph  to  Eng- 
land. It  was  then  that  be  buUt  the  monastery  of  St.  Peter's, 
Wearinouth,  in  ()74,  and,  moved  by  the  passion  of  the  collector, 
went  a  fourth  time  to  Kome,  and  brought  back  books,  ims^es, 
relics,  and  pictures.  After  his  return  from  this  voyage  in  679^ 
he  founded  Jarrow  in  682,  and  made  a  tiftb  journey  to  Koma 
in  order  to  establish  in  Jarrow  a  library  as  large  as  that  at 
Wearmoutb.  He  loved  his  collection  like  a  child,  and  his  love 
was  strong  in  death.  One  of  his  last  recommendations  to  his 
moults  was  to  keep  it  carefully,  to  take  care  it  should  not  be 
either  injured  or  dispersed.  His  infiuence  did  not  close  with 
bis  death.  It  is  to  his  libraries  that  we  owe  Baeda,  tbe  School 
of  Vork,  Alcuin,  and  all  the  continental  learning  that  flowed 
from  the  work  of  Alcuin.'  His  friend  and  successor,  Ceolfrid, 
was  as  eager  as  he  in  collecting,  and  still  further  enriched  the 
two  libraries.  A  pleasant  story  proves  that  not  only  monks 
but  kings  were  lovers  of  books  in  this  century.  There  was  a 
eofmographorwn  codex  of  marvellous  workmanship  in  the  li- 
brary of  Jarrow,  and  King  Aldfrith  was  keenly  desirous  of 
possessing  it.  Ceolfrid  sold  it  to  the  king  for  a  land  of 
eight  families,  and  later  on  sold  this  land  for  a  lai^r  territory 
dose  to  Jarrow.  Baeda  then,  owing  to  the  work  of  these  two 
predecessors  of  his,  bad  two  large  libraries  at  bis  command 
when  he  began  to  write. 
Nor  were  the  women  in  the  monasteries  without  their  books, 
larking  and  Wimbourne  were  celebrated  at  the  beginning  of 
■  e  eighth  century  for  their  literary,  even  their  classic,  studies. 
Idhelm,  writing  to  the  nuns  of  Barking,  quotes  to  them  Vir- 

a  Benedict  In  tba  Dictlonarg  of  ChrUtian  Bi- 
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gil  and  Ovid.  It  lias  been  held  that  some  of  his  phrases  pre- 
that  a  few  of  them  knew  Greek.  The  nuns  who  wrote 
to  Boniface  write  in  an  impetiioua,  incorrect  Latin.  They  send 
him  books  and  receive  them  from  him.  They  quote  Virgil  to 
him.  They  make  Latin  verse  for  him,  "  in  order  to  exercise 
the  little  intellect  that  God  has  given  them." 

Thas,  as  Roman  writing,  replacing  the  runic  characters, 
trebled  the  creation  of  literature,  so  also  the  collections  of 
books  refined  and  impelled  it.  For  the  books  were  not  only 
manuals  of  devotion,  but  some  of  the  masterpieces  of  the 
world.  The  delicate,  pellucid  style  of  Virgit,  the  fiDisIied 
rhetoric  of  Cicero  were  unattainable  by  the  English  monk,  but 
they  supplied  him  with  a  model  and  an  inspiration.  Nor  were 
Greek  books  altogether  absent.  Plato  seems  to  have  been 
quoted  by  Ceolfrid  in  a  letter  to  a  Scot  king,  but  I  suppose 
Ceolfrid  found  the  passage  in  some  Latin  writer.  Aristotle 
was  one  of  the  books  in  the  library  at  York.  The  story  of 
Andrew  and  the  Mermedonians,  the  foundation  of  the  Andretu, 
only  exists  in  Greek ;  and  I  try,  remembering  an  allusion  here 
and  there,  and  that  Theodore  studied  at  Athena,  to  persuade 
myself  that  Theodore  or  Hadrian  brought  with  them  a  man- 
uscript of  Homer.  At  least,  some  of  the  great  models,  whit^h 
whosoever  reads  has  seen  the  stars,  wrought  upon  the  literar- 
ture  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries. 

Along  with  lioman  literat'ure  came  also  through  the  monas- 
teries the  Roman  arts ;  and  the  arts  dance  with,  inspire,  and 
are  inspired  by  literature.  The  method  of  Roman  singing 
taught  by  James  the  Deacon  filled,  we  are  told  by  Baeda,  with 
its  respondent  chants  the  ancient  church  at  York ;  and  then 
spreading  from  Kent  in  the  time  of  Theodore  was  soon  taught 
in  all  the  English  churches.  John,  Abbot  of  St.  Slartin's  at 
Rome,  whom  Benedict  Biscop  set  up  as  teacher  of  singing  at 
Wearmouth,  not  only  taught  the  method  of  singing  through- 
out the  year  as  it  was  practised  at  St,  Peter's  in  Rome,  but 
also  the  reading  aloud  of  the  ritual,  the  writing  down  of  all 
that  was  needful  for  the  yearly  celebration  of  all  the  festivals; 
and  monks,  from  the  greater  immher  of  the  monasteries  of  the 
Northern  province,  flocked  to  hear  him  and  to  learn  of  him. 
Wilfrid,  the  story  ran,  so  filled  Richmondshire  with  the  Latin 
music  Eddi  and  Eona  taught,  that  the  very  peasants  mingled 
the  Gregorian  chants  with  their  daily  work.  Bishop  Anca, 
himself  a  "  heavenly  singer,"  who  succeeded  Wilfrid  at  Hex- 
ham in  709,  having  "diligently  gathered  a  numerous  and  noble 
library  together,"  invited  Maban   a  celebrated    singer   from 
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Kent  to  the  North,  and  kept  him  for  twelve  years  by  hia  side 
to  teach  snch  ecclesiastical  songs  as  were  unknown,  and  to  re- 
store others  corrupted  by  neglect,"  • 

Not  only  music  but  architecture,  sculpture  and  painting 
ministered  to  literature  and  kindled  it,  and  those  forms  of 
them  which  were  brought  from  Rome  soon  drove  out  the  ruder 
iorms  which  had  come  from  Ireland  and  lona.  "Churches  of 
Btone,  M  paliCo  lapide,  in  the  Roman  style  "  rose  at  Wearmouth, 
Hexham,  Eipon  and  other  places.  Wilfrid  brought  with  him 
from  Gaul  '■  builders  and  teachers  of  every  art."  It  was  he 
that  covered  the  roof  of  the  chui-ch  at  York  with  lead,  glazed 
the  windows,  and  -whitewashed  the  walls.  The  basilitra  he 
built  at  Eipon  astonished  the  Northumbrian  world  by  the 
height  of  its  porches  and  its  polished  stone  columns,'  and  ou 
the  day  of  its  dedication,  standing  before  the  altar,  he  laid 
upon  it  a  cross  of  gold  and  a  splendid  Evangeliarium  covered 
-with  plates  of  gold  and  precious  stones,  and  written  in  letters 
of  gold  on  purple  parchment.  Hexham,  another  foundation  of 
Ift'ilfrid's,  was  still  more  magnificent.  Its  deep  and  immense 
foundations,  its  crypt,  its  numerous  aisles  and  stories,  galleries 
and  high-hung  bells,  made  it  for  two  centuries,  till  it  was 
destroyed  in  875  by  the  Danes,  the  finest  church  on  this  siile 
of  the  Alps;  extolled,  Eddius  declares,  even  by  those  who 
came  from  Rome.  The  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  had  set  up 
a  cathedral  of  stone  on  the  plan  of  a  Koman  basilica.  The 
great  church  of  stone  at  Crowland,  built  on  piles  in  the 
marshes  of  the  hollow  land  of  Lincolnshire,  is  said  to  have 
been  ael  up  by  .^thelbald  of  Mercia  in  the  eighth  century,  and 
it  was  only  one  out  of  many.  Holdhetm  placed  side  by  side 
urith  Maildurs  small  church  a  great  minster,  one  of  the  finest 
in  England,  which  William  of  Malmesbury  saw.  At  Frome 
also,  and  at  Wareham,  he  built  churches  of  stone.  Architect- 
ure had  advanced  farther  than  we  think.  The  common  notion 
twas  that  the  parish  churches  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  cen- 
turies were,  like  those  Baeda  describes  as  built  by  the  Celtic 
snonks,  of  wood  and  thatched  with  reeds.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Roman  method  was  established  by  the  end  of  the  seventh 
ceoturj'.  the  masonry  of  squared  stone  was  good ;  carved  figure-s 
adorned  the  buildings.     They  had  nave,  chancel,  and  north 

■  TbrM  UilngH  will  Im  toDod  in  the  Eeclalam 

IBMiu,  Ibeborn,  llnl«,  b»p,  aiid  trumpet  — wer 
In  liiB  Pniire-  •./  Virffhiily  the  mighty  ociran, 
iriody  In-I)oit8,  and  Kolden  pipes;   and  nfncK  tl 
Ofiwfcii.  ii  wii*  prohnbly  introdncod  Into  Entjlani.  _, 
■  lu  vBOll,  caUed  >■  St.  WilMd'B  Keedle,"  Btill  renuOns. 
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porch.  The  style  was  primitive  KomaDCsque,  not  Norman. 
At  least,  this  is  the  case  with  St.  Laurence  at  Bradfurd-bj-Avon, 
which  William  of  Malincsbury  believed  to  be  the  gennlne  work 
of  Ealdhelm,  and  whose  continued  existence  to  the  present  day 
enabled  Mr.  Freeman  to  make  the  assertions  I  have  here  de- 
rived from  him  concerning  the  architecture  of  the  late  seventh 
and  eighth  centuries.  This  little  building,  at  Bradford,  this 
ecdfsiola  (it  is  less  than  forty  feet  long),  is  as  precious  as  a 
gem.  "  It  is  the  one  perfect  surviving  Old-English  church  in 
the  land.  The  ground  plan  is  absolutely  untouched,  and  there 
are  no  mediieval  insertions  at  all.  So  perfect  a  specimen  of  Prim- 
itive Romanesque  is  certainly  unique  in  England,  we  should 
not  be  surprised  if  it  is  unique  of  its  own  kind  in  Europe," ' 

As  to  embroidery,  it  was  developed  to  a  high  excellence  in 
the  female  monasteries,  not  only  for  the  sacred  vestments  both 
of  altar  and  priest,  but  also  by  the  womanly  desire  to  make  a 
show  of  gorgeous  garments.  Baeda  thought  tJie  divine  wrath 
would  fall  on  the  nuns  of  Coldingham,  because  "Texendis 
snbtitioribus  indumentis  operam  dant";  Boniface  denounced 
this  luxury;  Ealdhelm  warned  his  sisters  against  it;  the  coun- 
cil of  Clovesho  in  747  prescribed  that  the  nuus  should  revert 
to  the  ancient  and  simple  robes,  and  the  monks  give  up  the 
fashionable  gartering  of  their  legs.' 

The  art  of  glass-making,  of  glazing  the  windows  of  churches, 
the  Koman  and  Gallican  arts  of  gold  embroidery  and  of  gold 
work  in  lofty  rood  and  chalice,  pyx,  missal,  and  crosier,  were 
soon  established  in  England,  and  added  their  fresh  impulse  to 
that  ancient  English  art  of  gold  web  and  golden  smithery 
which,  influenced  by  Celtic  art  as  well  as  by  Roman,  neverthe- 
less kept  its  own  spirit  and  worked  from  its  own  invention. 
Gregory's  Bible  at  St.  Augustine's,  Canterbury,  had  leaves 
inserted  in  it  at  the  beginning,  "  some  of  a  purple,  others  of  a 
rose  colour,  which,  held  against  the  light,  showed  a  wonderful 
reflection.     There  is  also  a  Psalter,  having  on  its  exterior  the 

I  See  Enr/Urh  Tatimt,  E.  A.  Freeman,  pp.  134,  eti:, 

>  Tliis  Synod  dlsoloBea  the  olher  side  of  the  Tuonastlo  lite.  It  was  QoC  ftll 
riltterinj!  guld.  Pii)niii  obgrrvaiices  Btill  prevailed  In  the  cnuotry  )il>ces ;  iIm 
clergy  Are  warned  nealnnt  obsccue  converBBIion  aad  dmnkenness;  the  inonas- 

.._. to  be  looked  after  lest  tliey  become  lull  ot  ladlerons  aria,  veraifletl, 

lit  buffcHiDa;  the  nnnnerles  not  places  ot  junketing  sad  luxniy. 

.  .  .  ulu,  Wilfrid,  all  protest  tu  ibe  name  tune.  In  fact,  many  ot  the 
lllonAflerie.1,  with  lay  prinra,  werelfkepleKsantconntry-liniisea,  and  ended  by 
becoming  mere  reeona  of  Idleness  and  dissipntlon  (Honk's  Arrhbiihofit  af  Con- 
itrbury.  vol.  1.  p.  27'i)-  And  no  one  can  reail  the  scattered  allnsioiis  to  liie 
oonrtB  of  £thelbald  and  OITs,  which  no  doubt  had  many  parallels,  withoat 
nowlng  bow  much  morallt!' and  simpllclly  suffered  at  tbe  ooorU  ol  ldi^;». 


► 


jiire  of  Christ  ia  tHrtt,  v 
Ktk,  placed  on  the  kiglt  ahax,  Itn.  lc  ^  i.  i . 
,  erect  aod  I  ill  mih,  viA  ffi>  n|^   _ 
tented  with  tfae  aj%  «f  the  Dnaae  ]L. 
t  round  iritb  cr7stal>  aad '       '        ' 
'ngle    large   bnyi,  set  i 
s  Roman  work  itaitod  « 
1  was  soon  equalled,  if  aat  e 
minatioa  of  bocAs  som  hM^B«  <tf  i 
cover  of  the  ZMd^tow  C 
work,  and  it  is  onl^  one  c 
ing,  perfaa|M  nioaajc,  loOowed  J 
aod  Wearmaath,  a|ae  aad  walk,  d 

Hj, f  till  ViiLiii.thi  i|wtVi  wJiiiffcili  WkfclfcrHMin 

of  the  Gospel  awl  the  inagoy  oi  the  Mfc  «<  Bevd^^ 

This  quiet  monastie  life,  with  it»  ^■aeal  Mrriee^  te  fito*- 
ature,  its  gold-emfanndeied  wwfc.  Ha  ncfc  eodenMlBrf  Smwi- 
tur«,  its  books,  is  not  quite  ■■rwawirf  »  Ea^iA  St^eatmam. 
There  are  fossaga  in  the  paeas  of  C^aearif  wtoefc  ^^'t 
portions  of  it  riridlj  faefoic  oar  ^ca  la  im  lidfiea  ^  the 
sacramental  paten  or  the  ■^■^i**  aad  the  f7X,wa  a»  flwei 
in  the  church  i  we  see  tfae  |aicat  "buaiag  aad  ctaapag  Iha 
golden  ring  (perhaps  the  wa£er|  nNmd  aad  faaad;'  aad  the 
people,  "wise  in  spirit,  watehuig  it  ia  aiad;  fwajiag  aad 
naming  it  the  saviour  of  thote  who  do  wdl ;  alia  the  tia^  hm 
glorious  wounds  in  it  which  ^leak  alood  to  taea"  <  Kiddle  la.^ 
We  see  the  prx  of  red  gt^  held  np  before  the  mugiega- 
tioo,  and  though  tonguelesa,  it  spoke  well  aad  etied  for  aea, 
"Save  me,  helper  of  souls !"  Mystenons  was  its  speech,  ito 
cbarm  ;  let  men  bethink  them  of  it  (Biddle  zlix.).  Tbea  we 
are  brought  into  the  monastery-.  Tliere,  in  the  eell,  is  tfae 
book-chest  (Kiddle  L)  "standing  firm  on  the  grooad,  deaf 
itself  and  dumb  and  witless,  that  swallows  things  more  eostlj 
than  gold."  We  watch  the  "dark  and  swarthy-bced  tfaegn 
(some  Celtic  noble)  stowing  away  under  its  lid  manuscripta 
,Uiat  kings  aud  queens  desire."  There,  too,  we  see  the  mi£«al 
or  a  Bible  codex  in  the  library,  and  trace  the  parchment  from 
the  skin  to  its  illumination  and  its  binding.  It  is  "dipped  in 
water,  set  in  the  sun,  stripped  of  its  hairs,  cut  with  a  knife, 
ground  down  with  cinders,  folded  with  fingers.  Then  the  de- 
light of  the  bird  (the  wing  feather  —  the  pen)  wandered  o'er 
.my  dusky  surface  when  it  had  sprinkled  me  with  healing  water 
""this  refers  to  the  illuminations  which  preceded  the  writing).  J 
Ken  the  wing  swallowed  the  dye  of  a  tree  mixed  with  water  1 
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(the  iuk)  and  stepped  over  me,  leaving  black  marks  behind. 
Afterwards  men  covered  me  with  protecting  boards,  drew  a 
skin  round  me,  decked  me  with  gold,  adorned  me  with  the  fair 
work  of  smiths,  encased  me  with  (gold  and  silver)  wire ;  and 
my  ornaments  and  my  red  purple,  and  the  glorious  possessions 
iu  me  are  famous  far  and  wide.  Shield  I  am  to  nations,  if  the 
children  of  men  will  use  me.  I  helpful  to  men ;  great  is  my 
name ;  healing  to  heroes  and  I  myself  holy ! "  And  Listly, 
we  see  the  monk  wonder-stricken  to  find  the  moth  eating  his 
books.  "  'Tis  a  marvellous  wyrd,"  he  thinks,  "  that  a  worm 
should  devour  the  speech  of  men,  and  tliat  this  thief  in  the 
dark,  this  robber-guest,  should  be  no  whit  the  wiser  for  bis 
eating." 

When  we  pass  from  the  arts  as  ministers  of  literature  in  the 
monasteries,  and  return  to  the  influence  of  monasticisui  upon 
literature,  we  find  that  its  indirect  influence  was  very  great  on 
the  variety  and  the  development  of  letters.  The  great  exten- 
sion of  the  seventh  and  eighth  century  monachism  and  its 
corporate  union  spread  the  literature  of  each  monastery  to  the 
others.  Books  and  unique  manuscripts  were  naturally  ex- 
changed between  connected  monasteries,  and  the  copying  of 
these  was  part  of  the  employment  of  the  monks  and  of  the 
literary  hacks  at  the  court  of  kings.  That  which  belonged  to 
one,  it  was  felt,  ought  to  belong  to  all.  Irish  mouks  borrow 
books  from  Ealdhelm ;  he  himself  sends  his  treatise  on  Yei-si- 
flcatiun  to  Atdfrith,  the  Kiug  of  Northumbria,  and  dedicates 
his  Praise  of  Virginity  to  the  learned  nuns  of  Barking.  Baeda 
and  Acca,  Boniface  and  Kcgberht  interchauged  bonks,  and  thene 
are  only  two  instances  out  of  a  multitude  which  might  be 
given.  Even  between  the  nunneries  and  scholars  there  was, 
as  we  have  seen,  an  interchange  of  literature,  of  manuscripts, 
of  criticism. 

Baeda's  friendship  with  Trumbert  and  Sigfrid,  with  Acca 
and  Benedict  Biseop,  with  the  men  of  Canterbury,  enabled  him 
to  master  the  leaniing  of  the  Irish,  the  Roman,  the  Oallicun, 
and  the  Canterbury  Schools.  The  account  he  gives  of  the 
authorities  he  used  for  his  Ecclesioitical  Eiitory  illustrates  this 
literary  interchange  still  further.  It  was  Albinns  the  abbot, 
educated  by  Theodore  and  Hadrian  at  Canterbury,  who  per- 
suaded him  to  write  the  book,  and  who  sent  him  through 
Nothelm  (who  also  gathered  materials  for  him  in  the  archives 
of  Rome)  all  bis  information  about  the  Church  in  Kent  and 
the  adjacent  parts.  He  speaks  of  consulting  all  the  writings 
of  his  predecessors.    Daniel,  Bishop  of  the  West  Saxons,  Bout 
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Ibim  materials  for  the  history  of  the  West  and  South  Saxons 
and  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Hia  story  of  Christianity  in  the 
proTiiice  of  Mercia  and  among  the  East  Saxoua  was  gained 
from  the  brethren  of  Lastingham,  The  writings  and  traditions 
of  "  our  ancestors,"  and  the  relation  of  Abbot  Esius  informed 
him  coneeming  the  East  Angles,  and  letters  from  Cunibert, 
Bishop  of  Sidnacester  in  Lincoln,  told  him  of  the  sacerdotal 
Bucceasion  in  the  province  of  Lindsey.  All  he  wrote  about 
Cuthbert  was  taken  from  the  records  kept  at  Lin dis fame.  It 
is  plain  there  was  a  literarj'  intercommunion  over  the  whole  of 
England  at  the  time  of  Baeda,  and  this  was  due  to  the  corpo- 
rate brotherhood  of  the  monasteries. 

Nor  did  this  interchange  of  learning  and  disciission  exist 
only  within  tlie  bounds  of  England.  One  of  the  chief  advan- 
tages which  Roman  monasticism  brought  to  literature  was  that 
it  opened  out  communication  with  the  Continent,  and  increased 

I  thereby  the  means  of  literature.  England  extended  its  arina  ^ 
beyond  itself.  Every  one  has  heard  of  the  incessant  move^' 
ment  to  and  fro  of  English  and  Irish  scholars  in  the  seventh 
oentury,  and  I  need  not  dwell  upon  it.  In  the  first  half  of  the 
same  century  we  know  from  Baeda  that  the  intercom  munioa 
between  Gaul  and  England  was  frequent;  "Many  fared,  since 
few  monasteries  were  as  yet  established  among  the  Angles,  to 
(he  monasteries  of  the  Uauls,  and  they  also  sent  their  daughters 
to  be  there  instructed  ; "  and  the  story  of  the  schools  set  up  by 
Bigeberht  of  East  Anglia  on  the  model  of  those  he  had  seen  in 
iQaul,  goes  to  prove  this  intercommunion.  This  was  still  fur- 
Iflier  developed  when  the  voyaging  to  Rome  through  Gaul 
iKgan.  Ireland  then  and  Gaul,  two  different  nations  of  dis- 
tinct types,  added  at  least  some  of  their  elements  to  the  rise 
of  literature  in  England,  and  did  this  through  monasticism. 
Then  also,  through  the  same  channel,  tlie  mighty  influence  of 
Borne — so  many  traces  of  whose  ancient  greatness  the  English 
saw  in  their  own  land  with  awe  and  curiosity — bore  not  only 
0&  the  bishops  who  felt  themselves  in  union  with  a  greater 
tradition  than  that  of  their  oivn  nation,  and  members  of  a 
onirersal  power;  hut  also  on  the  whole  crowd  of  English 
clergy,  secular  and  regular ;  on  the  women  of  rank  and  the  nuns 
vho  cared  for  letters;  on  the  kings  and  nobles, 
of  war  and  turmoil,  sought  the  monastic  shades  in  England 
IB  Rome. 

This  communication  with  the  Continent,  with  the  new  ideas 
it  brought  into  all  the  spheres  of  intelleetual  labour,  was  largely 
increased  by  the  craze  for  pilgrimage  which  seieed  on  Englani' 
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Kings  shared  in  it;  Caedwalla,  Coenred,  tlie  East  Saxon  Offa, 
Ine  and  otliera  took  their  journey  to  Borne.  "Noble  and 
ignoble,"  aays  Baeda,  "  laymen  and  clerics,  men  and  women, 
outdid  one  another"  in  eagerness.  Tbrongh  Gaul,  over  the 
Alps,  down  through  Italy,  and  over  divers  paths  and  provinces, 
the  pilgrims  went,  enlarging  that  knowledge  and  quickness  of 
reception  which  give  men  interest  in  literature  and  desire  to 
make  it;  seeing  men  and  cities  different  from  their  own,  having 
adventures,  touching  many  divers  peoples  and  manners,  be- 
coming conscious  of  a  larger  world — things  which  add  new 
materials  to  the  feelings  and  thoughts,  which  are  the  roots  of 
literature.  The  English  missionaries,  on  the  other  hand,  under 
Willibrord  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  and  under  Boni- 
face in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth,  converted  Friesland  and 
Germany,  brought  Englishmen  into  touch  with  folk  related  to 
themselves,  re-animated  and  strengthened  in  this  way  their 
original  temper  of  soul ;  and  carried  the  fresh  rough  impulse 
and  the  new  interests  of  the  Franks  into  England. 

The  conversion  of  Friesland  and  the  Saxon  realms  by  Eng- 
lishmen had,  it  is  believed,  a  much  larger  influence  on  our  lit- 
erature than  was  till  lately  suspected,  and  there  are  theories 
which  connect  portions  of  the  "  Caedmon  poems "  with  old 
Sasony.  The  closer  bond  with  the  Franks  which  arose  from 
Charles  Martel's  sympathy  with  the  mission  work  of  Boniface 
continued  after  his  death,  and  the  literary  connections  between 
England  and  the  great  kingdom  which  was  growing  into  the 
empire  became  extensive  and  important.  This  was  one  reason 
of  the  far-reaching  influence  o£  the  School  of  York.  Uor 
must  we  forget,  though  it  is  not  directly  connected  with 
monasticism,  that  Charles  the  Great  was  in  constant  corre- 
spondence with  English  kings  and  with  the  seat  of  learning  in 
York,  at  a  time  when  he  was  collecting  into  a  series,  now 
unfortunately  lost,  the  old  war-sagas  and  the  adventurous 
tales  of  the  Germanic  nations. 

Monasticism,  out  of  which  many  of  these  missions  grew, 
and  in  extending  which  many  of  them  ended,  was  thus  one  of 
the  roots  of  the  closer  connection  of  England  with  Rome, 
Germany,  and  Gaul;  and  this  connection  added  no  slight 
impulse  in  various  ways  to  the  literary  development  of  Eng- 
land in  the  eighth  century.  It  was  unfortunate  that  this 
impulse  tended  to  weaken  or  to  destroy  vernacular  literature, 
and  to  replace  it  by  T^atin  ;  and  it  was  characteristic  of  the 
national  genius  of  -Wilfred  that  he  felt  this  misfortune,  and 
strove  to  remedy  it.    It  was  still  more  unfortunate,  if  anything 
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in  history  can  be  called  unfortanatey  that  just  as  England 
xeached  this  point,  and  under  the  supremacy  of  Ecgberht 
might  have  won  the  peace  which  literature  requires  for  her 
Bi^Aj  growth,  the  Danes  broke  in  and  swept  away  a  harvest 
^which  might  have  ripened  to  a  full  ear. 


CHAPTER  XIII 


BISB   OF    LITERATUBB 


Weaaex  and  Mercia 


The  previoTia  chapters  have  discussed  the  way  of  life  of 
the  English  so  for  as  it  is  represented  ie  their  literature  before 
A  good  deal  of  their  poetry  has  been  used  in  illustration, 
and  haa  left,  I  trust,  on  the  miuds  of  the  readers  of  this  book, 
a  distinct  impression  of  their  manner  of  thought  when  under 
those  manift^d  emotions  received  from  man  and  nature  the 
shaping  of  which  in  musical  words,  when  it  is  done  lawfully 
and  beautifully,  is  poetry.  * 

These  discussions  have  been  general,  and  the  quotatic 
taken  from  poems  which  were  written  as  far  as  we  know  duj 
ing  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries.  It  will  he  fitting  noWf  J 
even  at  the  risk  of  some  repetition,  to  give  a  clear  account,  in 
order,  of  the  rising  of  literature  in  our  land  after  the  cjsming 
of  Christianity,  and  of  the  circumstances  which  surrounded  and 
influenced  its  youtli.  This  naturally  falls  into  two  distinct 
parts — liberature  in  the  South  and  literature  in  the  North. 
The  former  may  be  more  briefly  dismissed  than  the  latter.  It 
rose  rapidly  with  the  arrival  at  Canterbury  of  Theodore  and 
Hadrian  ;  it  decayed  as  rapidly  after  the  death  of  Ealdheltn  in 
709.  Moreover,  it  can  scarcely  be  called  English  literature. 
What  remains  to  us  is  wholly  Latin,  and  might  be  left  alto- 
gether aside  in  this  history  were  it  not  that  it  has  a  certain 
bearing  on  the  vernacular  literature  of  Northumbria.  In  the 
North,  on  the  contrary,  our  chief  interest  is  in  the  vernacular 
poetry,  and  it  ran,  we  may  roughly  say,  a  course  of  a  hundred 

f'ears.     Caedmon  began  to  write  about  the  year  670,  one  yeai 
ater  than  the  coming  of  Theodore  to  Canterbury.     The  prob- 
able  date  of  Cynewulfs  last  jwem  lies  somewhere  betvees 
770  and  790. 
H         The  two  literatures  then  began  together,  but  their  ooiin« 
M    was  very  different.     The   vernacular  literature  of  tie  North 
^L  234 
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grew  iDtu  a  flourisliing  oiaDhood ;  the  Latin  literature  of  the 
South  perished  in  its  youth.  Literature  in  the  South  was  an 
exotic,  and  it  died  because  it  was  an  alien.  Literature  in  the 
North  was  of  native  growth ;  and  it  died  from  an  alien  blow. 
Its  murderers  were  the  Danes.  In  the  ninth  century,  then, 
literature,  north  and  south,  had  perished.  The  time  came 
when  below  and  above  the  Humber  England's  voice  was  as 
silent  aa  the  grave.  Then  the  South  again  took  up  the  pen  it 
had  dropped,  and  jElfted  restored  not  only  the  native,  but  the 
Latin  literature  of  England.  As  yet,  however,  the  time  of 
iElfred  is  far  away,  and  I  turn  to  the  history  of  literature  in 
Wessex  and  Mercia,  from  the  coming  of  Augustine  to  its 
silence  —  from  597  to  the  death  (if  I  have  to  choose  a  date) 
of  ^thelhard  of  Canterbury  in  805.  After  that  I  shall  tell 
the  history,  in  order,  of  Northumbrian  literature  till  its  over- 
throw by  the  Danes. 

The  books  Augustine  brought  to  England  were  a  Bible  in 
two  volumes,  a  Testament,  a  Psalter,  an  exposition  of  the 
Gospels  and  Epistles,  a  book  of  martyrs  and  some  apocryphal 
lives  of  the  Apostles.  Fresh  books  arrived  in  601,  and  it  is 
said  that  two  of  these  MSS.  of  the  Gospels  still  exist  —  one  at 
Corpus,  Cambridge,  the  other  at  the  Bodleian.'  Shortly  after 
the  baptism  of  10,000  (?)  persons  in  the  Swale  on  Christmas 
Day  597,  the  place  where  the  cathedral  rose  was  occupied, 
and  the  abbey  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  (St.  Augustine's)  was 
founded.  It  became  the  seat  of  the  first  learning  and  literature 
that  Rome  carried  to  this  land,  and  the  books  Augustine 
brought  over  were  enshrined  in  it.  The  first  library  was 
begun,  and  with  it  the  first  schools.  We  cannot,  however, 
say  for  certain  that  the  Latin  Mission  at  once  founded  schools 
in  Kent,  though  Baeda  says,  speaking  of  thirty  years  later, 
that  the  wish  of  Sigeberht  to  have  schools  in  East  Anglia,  such 
as  he  had  seen  in  Gaul,  was  carried  into  effect  by  Bishop 
Felix,  aJJer  Ike  patterti  of  the  scJioola  in  Kent.  What  is  inter- 
esting is  a  conjecture  of  Earle's  that  there  may  have  been 
Soman  schools  of  grammar  still  existing  ri  Canterbury  when 
Augustine  aiTived.      If  Canterbury  was  not  wholly  destroyed 

1  If  the  illumlnHted  MS.  of  the  Gospels  In  Latin  now  in  C.C.  College  be  In 
reality  that  gent  b;  GTegary  to  Aninutine,  aa  Wantcj  tlioujilit,  it  U  a  Rreat 
trensnre.  Profesvir  Westwimd  tbinka  that  the  drawings  are  the  oldest  remalna 
□r  Rnman  pictdrfHl  art  In  thix  country,  and,  with  the  eiceptimi  of  a  fuunh 
CBiiliiry  Ms.  at  Vienna,  the  oldest  he  can  discover  anywhere. 

The  MS,  of  the  Gospels  in  the  Bodleian,  vhlcli  Westwood  also  declares  is 
one  of  the  oldest  Homan  USS.  iu  this  country,  is  rnbricated,  but  ii  without 
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by  the  invailers,  it  is  just  possible  that  the  Roman  schools 
mi^  have  been  spared. 

It  \a  still  more  interestiug  to  know  that  not  long  after 
Augustiiiti  oaiue,  in  597,  the  Witan  waa  held  which  enacted 
tliti  tint  oodo  of  ancient  laws  that  we  possess  written  in  our 
ffiuthnr  ton^e.  The  title  of  this  code  runs  thus;  "This  be 
(h«  dooms  that  .^thelbriht,  King,  ordained  in  Augustine's 
d»y«."  Thvy  were  written  in  Roman  letters,  and  this  is  what 
HiUHla  menus  when  he  says  that  they  were  "according  to  the 
Komau  jireL-edent "  (juxta  exempla  RoTnonoiiim).  They  are 
the  first  i>iece  of  wrilleu  English  of  which  we  hear.'  We  do 
not,  huwDVfr,  jiussfss  them  in  the  original  Kentish  dialect,  but 
iu  ti  West  SuxiMi  translation,  and  in  a  register  that  dates  from 
the  twt^Uth  cputury.  This  Kentish  dialect'  is,  then,  the  first 
vrhivlti  of  Knglish  prose,  and  the  schools  of  Kent  were  the 
rwio  cradle  of  Knglish  learning.  However,  there  was  veiy 
liitlt*  iMU?  for  English.  All  the  archbishops  up  to  the  death 
of  l{04iorius  in  6i<&  were  Italian;  and  neither  understood  the 
Kugltsh  chiinu'tt-r  nor  could  syinpathise  with  any  vernacular 
po«>trj.  A  rvrtnin  amount  of  Art  was,  however,  introduced  in 
tturaa  first  fifty  yeHrs.  Architecture,  after  the  Roman  model, 
began.  CanUTUury  Cathedral  was  built  of  stone,  in  imitation 
of  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter,  and  Honorius  introduced  the 
Roman  music.  He  was  succwded  by  Frithona  (Deus  Dedit), 
Ml  Englishman,  after  whose  death  no  archbishop  was  electetl 
for  four  years.  Then  the  election  was  put  into  the  hands  of 
Pope  Vitalian,  who  sent  Theodore  of  Tarsus,  and  Hadrian,  an 
African  monk  of  the  Kisidan  monasterv,  the  first  as  archbishop, 
the  second  as  bis  deacon,  to  Euglancl.  Both  were  admirable 
scholars,  and  with  them  left  an  English  scholar  then  staying 

>  Id  673  the  nRxt  Kentish  c(xle  mpprared.  "  Hlothhure  Md  EadHc.  klngi 
of  the  men  of  Ki>nt,  enlureol  Ibc  Uwb  itteii  pr*il»ctsiwrs hail  aiadp."  cti'.;  anil 
In  (iSe  King  Witbred  (691-725)  tt  mildeila  ryuing  Canlieara  —  "  set  (orth  mora 

dOODU." 

■  It  is  IboDKbl  that  the  Epln&l  GloMsry  beM  reprewnta  the  Kentish  dialert. 
It  is  of  the  seveuth  century ;  nn  Enelish-Latin  DiotioDBry.  TLeiv  are  also  ail 
docnmenta  of  the  flrat  halt  of  the  ninth  i^itnry  whicli  are  nritten  in  this  dia- 
lert (Codei  Dipl.  236,  2a<,  aw.  231,  23S,  238.  — Kciuble).  There  li,  too,  a 
Psalter,  with  a  kIoss,  now  enpposed  to  be  a  Kentish  gloos.  The  Palraographical 
Bocletj'  declares  that  this  FsalUT  is  of  the  jear  TOO,  and  the  gloss  late  fn  the 
ninth  or  at  the  be^clnnlng  of  the  tenth  centnry.  Professor  Westwood  called  it 
the  Fsalterof  81.  Auznstine.  It  !a  plainlT  written  in  EUieland  and  not  in  Borne, 
and  is  sometlmea  called  tlie  Surteft  Ptalltr.  It  is  worth  while  <«  record  tbeM 
letnalnant  the  Kentish  iliHlect.becanse  "from  this  dialect  the  West  Saxon  was 
developed :  ill  oilier  wordn.  it  Is  the  earliest  form  of  that  Imperial  dialect  in 
whleii  the  (trent  body  "f  eltnnl  OW  English  literature  is  preserved.  Neverthe- 
less, the  Kentish  did  not  ripen  into  thf  matnrer  onillnea  of  the  West  Saxon 
dialect  without  the  Intenentioa  gt  a  thin]  dialect,  etc  et«."  — Eaile,  A^. 
HUrotur*,  p.  in'. 
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in  Rome,  Benedict  Biscop.  In  May  (169  Theodore  was  eii- 
throned  at  Canterbury.  Immediately  after  his  enthronement 
he  visited  the  English  kingdoms,  and  he  began  to  make  English 
the  tongue  of  Christianity  by  commanding  that  every  father 
sboul<t  take  care  that  his  children  be  taught  to  say  tlie  Creed 
and  the  Lord's  Frayer  in  the  vulgar  tongue.'  At  the  same 
time  lie  took  possession  of  St.  Augustine's  monastery,  made  it 
a  school  of  learning,  and  set  over  it,  till  Hadrian's  arrival  in 
671,  Benedict  Biscop.  When  Hadrian  came,  Theodore  deter- 
mined to  make  the  English  clergy  a  body  of  scholars.  Day  by 
day  a  greater  number  of  disciples  gathered  into  Canterbury 
from  Ireland  as  well  as  England.  "Streams  of  knowledge, 
says  Bacda,  "daily  flowed  from  Theodore  and  Hiidrian  to 
water  the  hearts  of  their  hearers."  This  was  the  true  begin- 
ning of  literature  in  the  south  ot  England. 

There  were  classes  for  ecclesiastical  music,  arithmetic,  and 
astronomy  ;  for  caligrapfay  and  illuminating  books  ;  for  medi- 
*^al  subjects,  for  composition,  especially  for  the  making  of 
I^atin  verse.  Greek  and  Hebrew  formed  part  of  the  instmc- 
tion;  the  Latin  writers  were  read.  Rhetoric,  theology,  and  the 
related  subjects  were  taught ;  and  Theodore's  reputation  for 
ecclesiastical  learning  and  canon  law  extended  over  Euro|]e. 
Some  record  of  this  learning  soon  appeared,  and  was  stored  in 
the  library.  This  was  the  PenitnUial  of  Theodore,  drawn  up 
by  some  priest  from  Theodore's  oml  answers  to  questions  con- 
cerning discipline;  the  first  book  of  the  kind  published  by 
authority  in  the  Western  Chureh,  and  "  the  foundation,"  Hook 
says,  "of  all  the  other 'libelli  i>enitentialea'iu  England."  Tiius 
Canterbury  became  not  only  a  centre  of  scholarship  but  a  pro- 
ducer of  books;  and  from  this  time  there  was  no  need  to  seek 
fur  learned  foreigners  to  till  the  bishops'  chairs  in  the  English 
kingdoms,  or  to  instruct  the  people.  The  land  bad  itii  own 
scholars,  and  soon  taught  its  teachers. 

Bribtwald,  the  next  archbishop,  is  only  interesting  to  US 

because  he  studied  his  own  tongue.     "He  was  a  man,"  Mays 

Baeda,  "  whose  knowledge  of  the   Greek,  Latin,  and   Saxon 

loaming  and  language  was  manifold  and  thorough."     Tatwinc, 

Qtko  succeeded  him  in  731,  was  a  scholar  of  Thculore,  and  wsh 

^^Memlidly  versed  in  Holy  writ"     A  few  amiymata  in  Latin 

It  >  Kor  do  1  like  loomit.  m  havlns  taton  reUtion  at  leMt  in  Ki>t;llib  III^raturB, 
IhaTcn  AittclvB  whirh  Tbeodurn  <lrcir  op  lot  %\g)ainn  l>r  tlia  blBhnps  at  Uie 
Counelt  of  Utnford  Id  OlA.  Thli  !■  "  tlie  fini  nnutllDlfoMl  meuun  of  Uu 
oilladire  EokIUi  m^«-  ifi  an  ot  Kcnlar  legulation  r«n  be  nmdai' 
to  ll  before  tbB  rrign  o(  XltnA  ot  ruber  o(  bi*  »on  VAwutA?'  —  Hi 
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verse  exist  under  his  name,  &nd  it  is  said  that  he,  like  Eald- 
helm,  wrote  some  poems  in  Anglo-Saxon.  Daniel,  who  assisted 
at  Tatwine'a  consecration,  Bishop  of  Winchester  from  705-744, 
was  perhaps  the  moat  learned  bishop  of  this,  time.  He  helped 
Baeda  in  the  Ecclesiastical  History;  he  was  closely  bound  up 
with  Boniface,  and  corresponded  with  him;  and  tlie  growth  of 
the  missions  and  of  the  West  Saxon  Church  and  schools  was 
largely  indebted  to  his  work.  But  the  scholar  of  the  (Canter- 
bury school  who  gathered  into  himself  all  the  learning  of  the 
time  was  Ealdhelm. 

He  was  born  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century,  and 
was  related  to  the  royal  family  of  Wessex.  Being  excited  from 
hifl  youth  by  the  new  learniug,  he  joined  himself  to  a  school 
which  had  suddenly  sprung  up  in  his  native  province.  A  wan- 
dering Scot,  one  of  the  numerous  scholars  who  in  that  age 
passed  to  and  fro  between  England  and  Ireland,'  Mailduf  by 
name,  set  up  a  hermitage  near  the  castle,  called  in  Saxon  Inget- 
borne  Castle,  built  by  Dunwallo  Mulmutiua,  not  far  from  the 
royal  seat  of  Brokenborough.  The  folk  in  the  castle  gave  him 
leave  to  build  a  hut,  and  he  set  up  a  school  in  it.  This  infor- 
mation, which  may  be  authentic,  is  in  a  history  of  Malraesbury 
ascribed  to  William  of  Malmesbury,  but  which  is  not  extant 
Leland  quotes  it;  but  Stubbs  says  that  we  may  infer  from  the 
mention  of  Dunwallo  Mulnmtius  that  the  account  cannot  be 
earlier  than  the  twelfth  century.  From  William  of  Malmes- 
bury's  acknowledged  writings  we  understand  that  Ealdhelm 
received  his  monastic  habit  at  Malmesbury,  and  that  there 
was  a  Mailduf,  a  Scot  and  h«rmit,  who  taught  a  school,  and 
set  up  a  small  basilica.  After  a  time,  scholars  crowded  round 
him  so  eagerly,  that  the  hut  became  the  kerobl  of  a  monas- 
tery, and  Ealdhelm  who  had  taught  there  for  many  years 
was  made,  after  Maildufs  death,  the  Abbot  of  Malmesbury 
(Maildulfl  Burgus). 

He  had  been  a  student  at  Canterbury  with  Theodore ;  with 
Hadrian  whom  he  loved  and  honoured  to  the  end.  "My 
Father."  he  writes,  "most  beloved,  venerable  teacher  of  my 
rude  infancy,  I  embrace  you  with  a  rush  of  pure  tenderness ; 

1  Id  nne  n(  Ealdhelm's  letters,  writteo  to  a  triond  of  hfs  who,  after  «li  jmn 
of  Btuiiv,  had  returnfd  ttom  "  dark  end  rainy  Ireland,"  he  dewrilies  Uie  host 
of  Enjjillflh  Btudenta  wlio  Ulled  whole  fleets,  in  aolng  to  and  fro  li«twt*D  Ene- 
might  discover  in  Iceland  the  seureU  of  ieamine, 
rain  England  of  Qreek  and  Latin  who  routd  ntifiilii 


I  long  to  see  you  again."  The  heart  ot  Ealilhelm,  below  his 
pedantry,  was  bo  eager  and  natural  that  he  won  the  love  he 
gave.  When  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Sherborne  he  wished 
his  monks  at  Malmesbury  to  elect  a  new  abbot.  "  While  you 
live,"  they  answered,  "  we  desire  to  live  with  you  and  under 
your  rule."  It  is  said  that  when  he  returned  from  his  voyages, 
not  only  did  his  monks  meet  him  with  hymus  and  songs  and 
censers,  but  a  crowd  of  the  people  danced  before  liiin  with  joy 
and  gestures  of  delight.  He  possessed  the  sense  of  honour 
which  was  the  natural  heritage  of  his  war-like  race.  In  a 
letter  to  the  clergy  of  Wilfrid  he  recalls  the  ancient  devotion 
of  thegn  to  chief,  and  challenges  them  to  be  as  faithful  to 
their  head,  as  a  warrior  was  to  hia  lord.  "What,"  he  cries, 
"  would  be  said  of  laymen  who  should  aban<ion  in  hia  misfor- 
tune the  master  they  served  in  good  fortune ;  what  of  those 
who  loved  peace  at  home  rather  than  exile  with  their  prince  ?  " 
He  travelled  continually  through  his  diocese,  preaching  by 
day  and  night,  and  he  died  (709),  on  one  of  his  journeys,  in  a 
Somersetshire  village  called  Dulting  near  a  church  of  wood 
which  he  was  biiilding.  He  set  up  monasteries,  two  especially, 
at  Itradford  on  the  Avon  and  at  Frome;'  and  he  advised  Ine 
when  that  King  undertook  the  restoration  ot  Glastonbury, 
When  he  was  made  Bishop  of  the  western  division  of  the  dio- 
cese of  Wessex  he  carried  still  farther,  in  conjunction  with 
Bishop  Daniel,  his  educational  work,  filling  Dorset  and  Somer- 
set with  monastic  schools,  and  training,  we  may  well  think, 
men  like  Boniface  and  his  comrades  for  tbeir  missionary  work. 
He  was  an  architect  as  well  as  a  preacher,  and  when  the 
Norman  architects  saw  his  churches  at  Sherborne  and  Malmes- 
bury,  they  owned  their  excellence  and  left  them  standing. 
Other  arts  were  also  his.  If  we  may  trust  Faricius,  he 
played  on  all  kinds  of  instruments  — as  eager  a  musician  as 
Dunstan.  Ht  is  the  first  Englishman  whose  literary  writings 
remain  to  us,  and  whose  classical  knowledge  was  famous.  He 
wrote  Latin  verse  with  ease,  and  boasted  that  he  was  the  first 
of  his  race  who  studied  the  Latin  metres.  He  wrote  a  long 
treatise  on  Latin  Prosody,  and  he  showed  what  he  could  do  in 
this  way  by  the  treatment  in  Latin  hexameters  of  the  stories 
told  in  his  prose  treatise  De  taudibua  Virginilatis.    He  knew 

u  afterwards  flied.  and  Wftreham,  near  Poole, 

We  may  faiicv  him  wandeHiig  dnwii  fiom 

a  from  that  headland  fn  Doraetshlre  which  firm  bore 

e  (St.  Ealithdm's  Head),  but  vhlcb,  overlaid  with  the  name  of  an  elder 

.  now  St.  Albao's  Ussd. 
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Honee,  XAcan,  JoTenal,  Petsios.  Terence,  aad 
ii|^  «f  stxangt  to  his  monkisb  habit.  He 
J  to  Us  bKsn^Kis,  the  OU  Testament  in 
e  i^ifce  Gietk ;  be  tsac^  Oa  nsaal  course  of 
ImmhC  i^  ik  B  SB|ipased  lie  wrote  <m  Rohmii  Law.  Amotig 
Aaw  fc-wei  mmdiM,  be  played  at  mikug  riddles  in  the 
VMaataf  ^i^hanus, and  aa  these  riddles  went  to  the  North 
irillk  hv  ti«ati«  on  Prosody,  they  gave  aftemids  to  Cynewulf 
tk»  HlfBb*  to  compose  siiiiilar  enigmas.  The  Acircins  to 
vk*^  it  sent  this  treatise  was  Aldfrith,  King  of  Northumbria, 
(  finnd  of  his  boyhood,  whom  be  begs  with  great  natveti  U> 
imI  Aioagh  the  whole  of  bis  book.  "  It  would  be  absurd," 
Ik  otys.  "If  you  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  chew  and  re-chew 
l)aA«bieh  I  have  taken  so  much  pains  to  grind  and  knead 
1^  joo,*  I  doubt  whether  Aldfrith  took  the  trouble,  for  the 
jM^  tike  that  of  all  Ealdhelm's  work,  ia  always  fantastic, 
p^poas  and  full  of  rhetorical  tricks.  He  writes  Latin  as 
J^f  wrote  English  in  his  Etiphttfn,  and  his  fancifuluess  often 
ilUnn — *""  into  a  fastidious  pedantry.  He  is  keen  and  gay, 
^■t  without  humour.  Perhaps  no  better  specimen  of  his  "  pre- 
gicHia  "  way  of  writing  can  be  given  than  his  letter  about  The- 
Qjow  ftud  his  Irish  scholars,  the  whole  of  which  is  written  to 
display  his  gamesome  and  alliterative  use  of  Latin.  "Graeci 
jBtolute,  Romani  splendide,  Angti  pompatice  dictare  solent," 
I  William  of  Malmeabury,  and  Ealdhelm,  he  thinks,  did 
I  in  all  these  styles.  Amid  this  literary  play  he  knew  how 
B  ma  ascetic,  as  rigid  and  stern  with  himself  as  the  Benedict 

m  he  so  much  admired.    The  man  we  see  reading  Virgil 

1  k&d  Terence  in  his  cell,  or  writing  a  letter  of  alliterative  Latin 

prose  for  bis  own  entertainment,  or  making  a  riddle,  is  seen  a  few 

hours  after,  at  least  in  the  pages  of  William  of   Malmesbury, 

standing   up   to  his  neck  in  a  well  near  the  monastery,  and 

reciting,  in  this    primitive   manner,  on   a   wintry  night,  the 

Psalms  of  the  Day.     But  that   which  makes  us  most  happy 

to  think  of,  is  that  he  did  not  neglect  the  songs  of  his  native 

tongue.'     There  ia  a  well-kuown  story  told  of  him,  how,  as  he 

went  from  town  to  town,  and  found  that  the  buyers  and  sellers 

at  the  fairs  did  not  come  to  church,  be  used,  like  a  gleeman, 

to  stand  on  the  bridge  or  in  the  public  way  and  sing  songs  to 

'  them  in  the  English  tongue,  and  by  the   sweetness   of  bis 

I  ipeech  lead  them  to  come  with  him  to  hear  the  word  of  God. 

1  'I  hese  songs  which  he  had  composed  for  the  people  lasted  when 

I  tig  Latin  work  had  passed  from  remembrance,    .Alfred  had 

'  Bisbop  Stabbs  calls  llieu  hi/iniu. 
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one,  it  seems,  in  his  handbook,  a  eaitnen  triviale,  as  vain  a  song, 
perliajts  aa  heathen  a  legend,  as  Uimatan  saag  to  his  harp  when 
he  was  a  youth.  Nor  did  the  s-oug  die.  Malmesbury  says, 
in  the  twelfth  century,  that  it  was  still  commonly  suug  in 
England  —  quod  ailhac  vvigo  cantilulur. 

The  variety  and  the  contrasts  in  Ealdhelm  were  the  result 
of  an  active  intelligence,  half  intoxicated  by  the  new  wine 
of  literature.  Whatever  we  may  say  of  hia  false  taste  in 
style,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  iinpulse  he  gave  to  literary 
activity  and  education  in  all  directions.  He  had  correspon- 
dence with  Ireland,  with  Ganl,  with  Rome;  Northumbria  was 
infiuenced  by  his  writings;  and  he  wrote  a  letter  on  the 
schism  between  the  British  and  English  Church  to  Gerontius, 
King  of  the  Damnonian  Britons,  which  converted  that  King 
and  his  folk  to  the  Koman  usage  concerning  Easter.  Among 
his  many  distractions  he  did  not  neglect  the  education  of  the 
more  delightful  sex.  Osgitha,  whom  he  urges  to  a  deeper 
study  of  the  Scriptures,  is  his  "  most  beloved  sister."  "  Most 
beloved "  is  not  enough  to  express  his  affection.  "  Vale," 
he  says  in  an  outburst  of  tenderness,  "deeies  dilectissima,  imo 
centies  et  millies."  To  Hildelida,  Abbess  of  Barking,  he 
dedicated  his  Praises  nf^  VU-yinity,  and  with  her  he  names,  aa 
bound  to  him  by  intimate  friendship,  Aldgida  and  Scholastica, 
Hidburga  and  Bumgida,  EuIalJa  and  others.  These  knew,  it 
seems,  the  classic  poets  ;  he  quotes  to  them  Ovid  and  Virgil, 
and  bids  them  farewell  with  his  own  brightness  and  affection : 
"  Valete,  o  Sores  ecc)esiae,  sorores  monasticae,  alumnae  soholas- 
ticae,  Christi  margaritae,  paradisi  gemmae,  et  coelestis  Patriae 
partieipes.  Amen."  This  is,  indeed,  to  make  learning  chartu- 
ing.  and  it  was  one  of  the  reasons  he  did  so  much  for  contem- 
porary, and  so  little  for  after  learning. 

When  he  died  in  709  this  literary  life  was  in  full  stream. 
Not  of  it,  but  still,  as  we  look  back,  not  apart  from  it,  was  one 
ancient  monument  of  English  thought  made  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Ealdhelm's  faithful  friend,  Ine,  King  of  Wessex. 
This  is  the  Lawt  of  hit,  the  oldest  West  Saxon  laws.  Their 
date  is  about  690,  and  we  have  them  in  an  appendix  to  the 
LaiEK  of  Alfred}  They  have  this  much  literary  interest,  that 
u  "the  foundation  of  the  Laws  of  Wessex,  they  were  also  the 
foundation  of  the  Laws  of  all  England."  I  quote  one  of  them 
(taking  Earle's  translation,  A.-S.  Lit.  p.  153) ,  because  it  seems 
to  skirt  the  edge  of  literature.     It  quotes  two  proverbs ;  "  In 
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case  any  one  bum  a  tree  in  a  wood,  and  it  come  to  light  who 
did  it.  let  him  pay  the  full  penalty  and  give  sixty  shillings, 
becaiue  ^re  is  a  thief.  If  one  fell  in  a  wood  ever  so  many 
tneea,  and  it  be  found  out  afterwards,  let  him  pay  for  three 
trees,  each  with  thirty  shillings.  He  is  not  required  to  pay 
for  more  of  them,  however  inauy  they  might  be,  because  the  axe 
is  a  rtpOTier  and  not  a  thief."  ' 

With  Ealdhelm  as  Ine's  friend  and  kinsman,  and  as  co-worker 
with  Bishop  Daniel,  we  may  fairly  think  that  learning  grew 
in  Wessex,  and  extended  with  the  extension  of  the  kingdom. 
Indeed,  we  know  that  Ine  was  especially  active  in  estab- 
lishing monasteries  and  in  the  work  of  education.  He  found 
at  Glastonbury  the  ancient  church  of  wood,  enriched  it  with 
treasures,  and  set  up  close  beside  it  a  church  of  stone  which 
Uunstan  rebuilt.  It  is  the  sole  British  church  in  England 
■■  which  passed  on  nnhurt  into  the  hands  of  the  Englishman." ' 
He  took  part  in  the  founding  of  Malmesbury  and  endowing  of 
Abingdon.  Sherborne  and  Bradford,  Wimbome,  Nursling, 
Tisbury,  Waltham,  Frome,  rose  under  his  care,  and  he  may 
have  had  something  to  do  with  Wells.  There  is  also  a  tra- 
dition which  at  least  illustrates  his  reputation,  that  he,  rather 
tlian  Offa,  set  up  the  Saxon  quarter  at  Rome.  Meanwhile 
some  light  is  thrown  on  the  oontinuance  of  literary  activity  in 
the  South  by  the  things  alreaiiy  told  concerning  the  assistance 
given  to  liaeda  in  his  history  by  the  bishops  and  abbots  of  the 
south  of  England. 

Incessant  wars  followed  the  departure  of  Ine  to  Rome. 
Wessex  fell  under  the  rule  of  Jtercia  in  -Etlielheard's  reign ; 
but  his  successor  Cuthred  recovered  the  liberty  of  Wessex  at 
the  battle  of  Burford.  I  mention  this  battle  because  it  has  a 
certain  relation  to  literature.  In  it  .lEthelhun,  the  Proud 
Alderman,  was  the  standard  bearer  of  Cuthred.  He  bore  the 
Dragon  of  Wessex  in  the  van,  and  his  bravery  decided  the 
fight.     The  account  given  by  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  part  of 

^  These  laws  provide  for  tlieOGir  Welsh  popalntion  added  lolbe  West  Saioo 
realm  by  the  ooDquesIs  of  Ine.  Ids  had  Eot  aa  (ar  as  TauDtao,  whiuh  be  founded 
as  a  border  fortress,  and  Exeter  may  have,  either  before  or  not  Iodk  alter, 
become  an  EnglUh  pogseasion.  At  vbatevet  data  il  became  Enelisb,  It  did  not 
cease  also  to  be  Welsh.  It  nas  divided  Saxa  au  EuKlish  and  a  Wellll  dty.  It 
il  HltlaKHealnlodrHwallendanio  Ibis  min»;llng  o[  the  Eaglisb  and  U'elah  hen 
in  tlie  South,  as  on  the  Han'b,  and  in  tbe  North.  There  mosl  have  Iieeo  au_inter- 

igeot  poetry,  an  JnllDeDce  i 

division  of  the  tiro  racce,  t 
...  ._ie  days  of  ^fred.     NoriUl 
The  Welsh  were  then  abanrbe<l 
1,  English  ToTci 


which  I  quote,  is  probably  drawn  from  the  ancient  song  made 
after  the  victory. 

■'The  armies  being  drawn  up  in  battle  array,  and,  rushing 
forward,  ^tbelhun,  who  led  the  West  Saxons,  bearing  the 
royal  standard,  a  golden  dragon,  pierced  through  the  standard- 
bearer  of  the  enemy.  Upon  this,  a  shout  arose,  and  the  fol- 
lovrers  of  Cuthred  being  much  encouraged,  battle  waa  joined 
on  both  sides.  Then  the  thunder  of  war,  the  clash  of  arms, 
the  clang  of  blows,  and  the  cries  of  the  wounded,  resounded 
terribly,  and  a  desperate  and  most  decisive  battle  began.  .  .  . 
The  arrogance  of  their  pride  sustained  the  Mercians,  the  fear 
of  slavery  kindled  the  courage  of  the  men  of  Wessex.  But 
wherever  j^thelhun  fell  od  the  enemy's  ranks  he  cleared  a 
■way  before  him,  his  tremendous  battle-axe  cleaving,  swift  as 
lightning,  both  arms  and  limbs.  On  tlie  other  hand,  wherever 
the  brave  king  of  Mercia  turned,  the  enem^  were  slaughtered, 
for  his  invincible  sword  rent  armour  as  if  it  were  a  vestment, 
and  boues  as  if  they  were  flesh.  When,  therefore,  it  happened 
that  tlie  King  and  the  chief  met  each  other,  it  was  as  when 
two  fires  from  opposite  quarters  consume  all  that  opposes 
them." 

Cynewulf  replaced  Sigeberht  who  at  first  succeeded  Cuthred 
in  755,  and  Cynewulf  is  also  bound  up  with  literature.  The 
account  of  his  death  (784)  given  in  the  Chronicle  under  the 
year  755  is,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  most  ancient  piece  of  con- 
nected prose  in  the  English  tongue.  It  seems  fitting  that 
Wesses,  in  which  English  prose  and  English  history  were  de- 
veloped by  Alfred,  should  be  the  kingdom  which  gave  us  the 
earliest  piece  of  prose,  and  that  this  prose  should  be  a  piece 
uf  history.  The  latter  part  of  it  —  the  story  of  the  fight  — 
fas  probably  in  its  original  form  a  lay,  reduced  by  some  mo- 
Dastic  annalist  of  Wessex  to  prose,  and  kept  intact  by  the 
compilers  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  ChTmiide.  And  it  is  extremely 
prol^ble  that  it  was  put  into  prose  at  the  very  time,  or  a  few 
years  later  than  the  events  of  which  it  tells ;  "  it  is,  in  short, 
by  far  the  oldest  historical  prose  in  any  Teutonic  language. 
The  style  is  of  the  rudest  character,  contrasting  remarkably 
with  the  polished  language  of  the  later  portions  of  the 
Chronicle."  This  is  Mr,  Sweet's  opinion,  who  adds  that 
there  are  archaisms  in  it  which  escaped  the  eye  of  the  ninth- 
century  reviser.  The  narrative  is  ao  vivid,  rough,  and  simple, 
and  the  things  done  so  war-like  and  tragic,  and  the  temper  of 
the  warriors  so  English,  that  I  give  it  as  it  stands  :  — 


i 


rijMkc 


ADd  lllPtI  tli^  ■ 

whs  em  wvn  niih  ti^ 
llMMfyar  eonmdcB  vt"^^ 
Mt  ta  igka  abont  Uie  ^i 
CWng  aad  Ib>  bbb  who  wer 

L'»giaiiwi ;  Mtdbeandhiilif-'' 


It  lemiiiis  to  my  ihtt  op  to  tlus  dale,  755,  Latin  literatareu*'"*^' 
written  by  Englishmpa.  b  Ulnstrktml  by  the  1ett«is  of  Bon^^J" 
bee.  As  Bonifaoe  wsa  a  Wessex  man  as  weU  as  WilUbalt^^*' 
this  may  be  perhaps  the  best  place  to  tooch  on  the  mos-"^ 
tamoaa  of  EngliBh  missiDiiaries  to  the  Continent,  and  to  selec  ' 
the  points  where  the  missions  inSnence  English  litfrature. 

'rlie  first  of   them  was  Willibrord,*        " 

Apoatle  of  the  Frisians,  who  was  born  i 


'  Bm  Sale  Earle,  Ticn  o/lht  Saioa  Ckronicki. 
*  Doaliitiillr  Hrntifled  with  Privet  in  HanU.  —  S 
■Hill  iMhcr,  WilliKia,   representative  c' 
Moowtlc  ominniiitr  In  houoiir  of  St.  Atidn.    .  ._ 
Diunnoa*  promanUirlM  o(  tli>t  c<nst,  k  house 


tory  of  his  life  is  told  by  two  English  scholars  of  tliis  time, 

J  Baeda,  and  by  Alcuin.     He  illustrates  the  literary  intercom- 

'  munion  of  the  time  between  England  and  Ireland,  for  he  left 

the  monastic  house  at  Kipoii  to  join  Ecgberht's  and  Wigberht'a 

school  in  Ireland.     After  thirteen  years  of  study  he  sailed 

to  the  Rhine  to  convert  the  Frisians  (690).     For  nearly  fifty 

years  he  laboured  among  the  heathen,  preaching  in  Friesland, 

|:lHaong  the  Old  Saxons,  and  touching  the  Danes,  in  which  visit 

L  be  landed  on  Heligoland,  and  sa.w  the  ancient  shrine  and  foun- 

I  tain  of  Fosite.     No  one  can  tell,  and  it  engages  the  imagiiia- 

■  tioD  to  think  of  it,  how  many  Teutonic  legends  may  have  got 

into  England  from  such  wanderings,  or  how  much  of  English 

lacred  poetry,  such  as  Caedmon's,  may  Lave  been  left  behind 

I    ttt  Utrecht,  where  Willibrord  fouuded  his  arcbbiiihopric,  or  at 

Eptemacb,  near  Trier,  where  he  set  up  a  monastery ;  and  the 

same  suggestion  may  be  made  with  regard  to  the  missions  both 

of  Boniface  and  Witlibald.     He  was  also  the  first  who  brought 

the  learning  of  England  amoug  the  Franks,  and,    freeing   it 

from   insularity,    increased   its   range.     His    friendship   with 

Pippin,  with  Charles  Martel,  whose  boHj  Pippin    le    Kref,  ho 

baptized,  was  the  beginninj^  of  an  association  between  English 

scholars  and  the  Franks  which —  culminating  with  Alcuin  and 

Charles  the  Great  —  influenced   the   growth  of    literature  at 

home  and  abroad.     The  schools  he  founded  at  Utrecht  were 

one  of  the  centres  of  Eurojiean  civilisation, 

Wintrid,  to  whom  Gregory  II,  gave  the  name  of  Boniface, 
was  much  more  connected  with  England  thau  Willibrord,  and 
knit  still  more  closely  together  the  English,  the  Franks,  and 
the  Teutonic  nations  the  Franks  subdued.  Born  at  Crediton  in 
Devonshire  about  680,  he  was  educated  at  Wulfhard's  monas- 
tery in  Exeter,  transferred  to  Hampshire,  and  reeeived  priest- 
hood when  Ine  was  reigning  in  Wessex  in  710.  Eager  to 
convert  the  heathen,  he  landed  in  Friesland  in  716,  but  failing 
at  that  time  to  find  success,  returned  to  England  and  thence 
went  to  Rome.  In  719  he  was  sent  by  Gregory  to  convert  Cen- 
tral Euro[>e.  The  Irish  monks  bad  preceded  him  in  Thuringia. 
There  he  stayed  for  a  time,  and  after  a  visit  to  Friesland  re- 
turned to  Thuringia.  Many  heathen  remained  in  Thuringia 
and  the  lands  around  it,  and  Boniface  worked  among  a  congeries 
of  German  tribes  in  the  great  forests,  amidst  folk  who  spoke 
almost  the  same  language  as  his  own,  and  were  indeed  of  kin- 
dred blood.  He  bound  them  and  the  other  German  tribes  he 
influenced  up  with  England,  for  be  set  over  the  sees  and  monas- 
I  tic  houses  he  established  English  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots, 
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and  nuns,  along  with  a  crowd  of  helpers  whom  he  fetched  out 
of  England.  In  all  his  difficulties,  and  they  were  many,  he 
took  ^e  advice  of  the  English  bishops,  and  Bishop  Daniel, 
Baeda's  correspondent,  was  his  moat  trusted  redesman.  He  en- 
tertained a  constant  interchange  of  letters  with  English  monks 
and  nuns,  and  the  religious  life  of  England  was  thus  interested 
in  the  Continent  There  was  a  constant  going  to  and  fro  be- 
tween England  and  Central  Germany,  and  the  influence  of  this 
on  the  literary  elements  in  England,  though  small,  must  have 
been  appreciable.  His  letters  still  interest  us.  They  paint 
the  time  and  the  manners  of  the  German  tribes.  The  many 
schools  he  set  on  foot,  especially  the  famous  one  at  the  monas- 
tery of  Fulda,  enable  us,  with  some  pride,  to  point  to  England 
as  the  mother  of  learning  among  the  Teutonic  tribes.  He  him- 
self did  not  disdain  the  finer  arts  of  literature.  He  wrote 
verses  for  his  friends ;  he  even  composed  a  short  poem  for  his 
sister  of  ten  ^nigmata,  which  is  not  wanting  in  grace  and  ele- 
gance ;  EBuigmata  not  written  for  play,  as  those  of  Tatwine  or 
Synipliosiua,  hut  on  the  Christian  virtues.  The  MS.  which 
contains  these  pleasant  Latin  poems  is  in  the  British  Museiun. 
He  fell,  a  martyr,  in  his  Master's  service,  white-haired  and 
bowed  with  age. 

Fifty  years  or  so  before  the  death  of  Boniface  in  755,  Willi- 
bald,  whom  some  think  his  kinsman,  was  born  in  Wessex,  prob- 
ably in  Hampshire.  His  name  is  famous  in  the  history  of  travel. 
So  eager  was  the  youth  for  voyaging  that  his  father,  Lis  brother 
Winnibald,  and  his  sister  Walpurgis,  gathered  their  friends 
together,  broke  up  their  English  home,  and  went  off,  with  this 
youth  of  eighteen,  to  Borne.  It  is  a  good  illustration  of  the 
ptssion  for  pilgrimage,  which,  in  the  eighth  century  seized  on 
Englishmen,  and  which  enlarged,  as  I  have  said,  their  imagina- 
tion and  its  shaping  power.  They  left  England  about  718,  and 
after  many  difficulties  reached  Rome.  Willibald  left  his 
brother  there,  and  travelled  through  Sicily,  Ephesus,  Cyprus, 
Tortosa,  Emcssa,  to  Damascus.  Thence  he  visited  Palestine, 
passing  through  all  the  sacred  places  near  the  Sea  of  Galilee  to 
Jordan,  Jericho,  and  Jerusalem.  Four  times  (journeying 
meanwhile  over  the  whole  of  Palestine,  visiting  Tyre  and  Si<lon, 
Libanus  and  Mount  Carrael)  he  stayed  at  Jerusalem,  and 
reached  Constantinople  in  726,  where  he  lived  for  two  years. 
In  727,  ten  years  after  his  departure  from  England,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-eight  or  thirty,  he  was  received  into  the  monastery 
of  Monte  Cassino,  and  after  some  years  went  to  Kome,  whence 
he  was  sent  by  Gregory  III.  to  help  hia  countryman,  Bonifaa^ 
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in  the  year  739.  In  740  he  met  his  brother,  Winuibald,  in 
Thuringia,  imd  next  year  was  made  Bishop  of  Eichstadt  by 
Boniface.  The  one  literary  interest  of  his  life  is  his  long  and 
dangerous  travel  through  the  Ea^t,  which  we  may  say  was  re- 
corded by  himself,  and  which  increased  the  imaginative  mate- 
rials of  English  learning.  The  nun  who  wrote  this  Voyage  ia 
said  to  have  written  it  from  his  dictation. 

Lollus,  who  succeeded  Boniface  as  Bishop  or  Arohbishop  of 
Ifainz  in  755,  may  also  ha  mentioned  in  this  connection.  Ha 
was  a  West  Saxoii  by  birth,  and  perhaps  a  kinsman  of  Boni- 
face. Educated  at  Malmesbury,  under  Abbot  Eaba,  he  left 
England  about  the  year  732.  He  waa  in  correspondence  with 
England  during  his  whole  life.  When  he  succeeded  Boniface, 
"letters,"  saya  Bishop  Stubbs,  "poured  in  upon  him  from  the 
ecclesiastics  of  his  native  land,"  in  particular  from  the  lords  of 
Canterbury,  Worcester,  and  Winchester.  Later  on  he  is  again 
in  communication,  asking  and  giving  advice,  with  Canterbury, 
Eochester,  and  Winchester,  and  with  the  King  of  Kent ;  and 
further  on  with  the  Abbot  of  Wearmouth,  with  jEthelberht, 
Archbishop  of  York  —  borrowing  the  books  of  Baeda  and  lend- 
ing books  on  cosmography — -with  the  Abbot  of  Ripon,  with 
the  Kings  of  Wesaex  and  Northumbria.  There  ia  no  better 
example,  not  even  that  of  Boniface,  of  the  continual  inter- 
course between  England  and  the  Continent,  than  that  afforded 
by  the  life  of  LuUus.  | 

As  to  Willehad,  a  Northumbrian,  and  the  other  famous  nama 
among  these  English  missionaries  to  Germany,  whose  ap|ioint- 
nent  to  Bremen  was  recommended  by  LuUus,  there  is  nothing 
in  his  life  except  his  friendship  with  Alcnin  and  Charles  the 
(treat,  and  the  works  he  is  said  to  have  written  but  which  re- 
unedited,  to  make  him  of  any  interest  in  a  history  of  lit- 
erature. He  died,  as  Bishop  of  Bremen,  and  built,  it  is  said,  a  | 
diurch  of  wonderful  beauty.  | 

As  we  return  from  this  episode  we  find  little  more  to  say  of   ] 
ihe  history  of  literature  in  Weasex.     Cuthbert '  and  Bregwin   ^ 

'  Cathberl.  Archbkhop  of  Canlerbnry  from  740  to  Ti58,  did  little  or  notlilng 
for  lilentnre,  bat  he  was  known  aa  a.  writer  of  Latin  verae.    There  are  two 
things  ot  his  vhjch,  if  they  are  genuine.  hiLve  one  an  bistorlcal,  and  Ibe  othar 
ma  artistic  intoresl.     He  HURceAleil  Walhslod,  Bliihop  of  Hereford,  anil  in  (tia    * 
4i|ritaph  which  be  wrote  on  AValbntod,  he  reci^rdctl  the  eantes  of  his  predoceaMra 


tnUurSee.    In 
him  of  ■  great. 

tlie  seroiid  piw«  of  Latin 

cross  which  Walhslod  had 

impletion  bj     1 

1 

L 

Then  two  small  sets  of  verse,  whii-h  a 
HalDtflbary,  -are,  if  Kenaine.  two  of   i 

DioL  CUHtL  iii^,^  An.  WaEslul. 

■re  only  to  he  found  in  William  of 
a  charters  and  councils."—  Stnbtu' 

were  succeeded  in  the  Archbishopric  of  Canterbury  by  Jaenbert 
in  765,  whose  life  ended  in  the  midst  of  the  struggle  between 
Canterbury  and  the  new  Metropolitan  See  which  Uffa  aet  up  at 
Lichfield,  ^thelhard,  his  successor,  became  a  fugitive,  and  a 
letter  sent  to  him  by  Alcuin  allows  us  to  see  into  how  sad  a  con- 
dition learning  had  been  reduced  in  Kent,  and  if  in  Kent,  in  tlte 
whole  of  the  southern  province.  •'  Keturn,"  ha  says,  "  and  bring 
back  to  the  house  of  God  the  youths  who  were  studying  there, 
the  choir  of  singers,  and  the  penmen  with  their  books.  .  .  . 
Above  all,  let  it  be  your  strictest  care  to  restore  the  reading 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,"  He  won  back,  however,  in  803  the 
supremacy  of  Canterbury,  but  he  did  not  win  back,  nor  did  his 
successors,  any  of  the  learning  which  Theodore  had  originated. 
Literature  was  now  nearly  at  an  end  in  Wessex.  The  monas- 
teries had  ceased  to  be  places  of  education,  their  abbots  were 
chiefly  laymen  J  reform,  continually  urged  upon  them,  was  as 
continually  neglected,  and  at  last  the  priests  ceased  even  to 
be  able  to  read  their  books. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  Ecgberht — who  had  passed 
his  youth  at  the  court  of  Charles  the  Great,  and  must  have 
known  Alcuin  and  been  interested  by  him  and  by  Charles' 
incursions  into  education  ;  who  must  have  heard  of  aJl  that  the 
English  missionaries  had  done  in  Germany  and  felt  the  power 
Charles  had  gained  through  monasticism  and  Rome — \vuii1d 
have,  on  coming  to  the  West  Saxon  throne  in  802,  taken  some 
interest  in  English  learning  and  pushed  it  forwards,  but  there 
is  no  trace  of  any  steady  effort  on  his  part  in  this  direction. 
He  was  probably  too  much  employed  in  bringing  all  England 
under  his  away.  In  828  Mercia  fell  before  him.  Nortbumbria 
submitted  in  829 ;  and  the  sole  piece  of  literature  belonging  to 
his  reign  is  the  single  verse  of  the  war-song  which  recorded  his 
victory  over  the  Matchland  —  "Ellandun's  stream  with  slain 
was  choked ;  'twas  foully  stained  with  blood."  '  Nevertheless, 
now  that  he  was  overlord  of  all  England,  and  the  country 
wrought  into  one  politically,  as  it  had  been  long  one  ecclesias- 
tically, we  might  have  looked  for  a  fresh  development  of  liter- 
ature. But  fate  was  against  this  hope.  The  Vikings  had 
already  made  their  first  descent  in  78"  on  the  coast  of  Dorset- 
shire ;  and  in  833  Ecgberht,  warned  by  their  ravaging  of  Ireland, 
Frisia,  Scotland,  France,  and  the  Northern  Islands,  held  a 
Witan  to  concert  measures  of  defence  against  them.  la  832 
(4  ?)  they  descended  on  Sheppey,  and  the  next  year  they  came 
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to  CbLirmouth.  Those  who  had  allied  themselves  with  the 
Comisbnien  were  defeated  by  Ecgberht  at  Heiigestdiin  in  835. 
They  fell  on  London  in  839,  and  plundered  llocbester.  838  had 
found  theiQ  in  Lindsey  and  East  Auglia,  and  on  the  coast  of 
Kent.  In  845  they  were  defeated  on  the  Parret  in  Somerset- 
Bhire-  Up  to  this  time  the  attacks  had  been  desultory  coast- 
raids.  But  in  851  Eorik,  with  a  fleet  of  350  sail,  entered  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames,  sailed  up  inside  of  Thane^  and  up  the 
Stour  to  Canterbury  which  he  sacked  with  furious  slaughter, 
and  passed  on  to  London,  where  he  defeated  Berhtwulf  the 
Mercian  King  and  entered  the  lands  north  of  the  Thames. 
Thence  the  Vikings  went  into  Surrey,  and  were  driven  back  in 
a  great  battle  by  ^tbelwulf,  King  of  Wessex.  Nevertheless, 
in  spite  of  English  victories  by  land  and  sea,  the  Vikings  win- 
tered for  the  first  time  in  England  in  the  year  851(?),  and  held 
their  place,  till  in  855  they  transferred  their  winter  camp  to 
Sheppey.  In  8Gfl  Winchester,  the  capital  of  Wessex,  was  plun- 
dered, and  in  866,  a  great  army  wintered  in  Thanet,  and 
devastated  Kent.  Then  came  the  Danes  in  866  —  The  Army,  — 
resolute  to  conquer  and  settle  instead  of  merely  raiding  like  the 
Vikings.  This  Armg  wintered  in  East  Anglia,  and  coni^uered 
Northumbria.  When  in  868  they  marched  towards  Mercia  and 
wintered  on  the  Trent,  Wessex  was  called  in  to  help  Mercia. 
For  a  time  Mercia  escaped,  but  soon  after,  all  the  great  abbeys 
of  the  marsh  nountry  were  destroyed,  and  in  871  The  Anajf 
r-inssfj  the  Thames  into  Wessex.  It  was  met  at  Ashdown  by 
.^tlielred  and  jEIfred,  and  defeated  with  great  carnage. 

This  is  in  brief  the  story  of  the  final  ruin  of  southern  litera- 
ture up  to  the  days  of  jElfred.  The  unhappy  tale  began  in  the 
days  of  Ecgberht.  It  is  only  too  clear  that  he  and  his  sncees- 
sors  bad  something  more  important  to  do  than  cherishing 
learning.  They  were  forced  to  fight  year  by  year  for  the  very 
existence  of  the  country  with  these  fierce  sea-wolves,  whose 
bitterest  attacks  were  made  on  the  monasteries.  When  we 
read  that  in  851  Canterbury  had  been  sacked  by  the  Danes,  and 
see  in  this  an  image  of  the  storm  which  fell  on  all  the  centres 
of  education,  we  can  understand  how  it  was  that  .Sllfred  in  bia 

k  youth  complained  that  he  could  not  find  a  master  to  teach  him 
latin.  There  is  no  more  then  to  say  of  literature  in  Kent  and 
Wessex,  tilt  in  the  bands  of  .Alfred  it  arose  again. 

It  would  seem  that  we  might  now  pass  on  to  the  hiatopy 
the  rise  of  Northumbrian  literature,  wherein  all  our  chief  work 
lies,  but  Mercia  rose  to  great  honour  during  the  two  hundred 
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years  of  which  we  have  here  written,  and  it  is  fitting  to  briefly 
touch  the  points  in  Mercian  history  which  belong  to  the  inter- 
ests of  literature.  We  have  seen  that  sometime  after  Penda's 
death  Mercia  became  Christian.  Wulfhere,  his  son — 657-675, 
in  the  very  years,  that  is,  that  vernacular  literature  began  so 
bravely  in  KorthumbrJa — founded  a  number  of  abbeys  and 
monasteries.  Medeshamstede — in  the  fen-oountry  then  sub- 
ject to  Mercia^  niay  claim  him  as  one  of  its  patrons,  but  the 
whole  story  ia  mixed  up  with  legend  and  forgery.  Fable 
gathers  also  round  other  foundations  attributed  to  him ;  but 
the  growth  of  fable  proves,  at  least,  that  centres  of  learning 
now  arose  in  the  heathen  rea,lni.  Under  jEthelred,  who  fol- 
lowed Wulfliere,  the  Mercian  Church  was  organised.  It  ceased 
to  have  any  Celtic  elements,  The  King  was  a  friend  of  Theo- 
dore and  Wilfrid,  and  monasteries,  in  large  numbers,  were 
founded  and  endowed.  With  ^thelbald  (716-757)  his  tltird 
successor,  we  touch  literature  more  closely.  Among  the  mon- 
asteries to  which  he  was  generous  was  that  of  Evesham,  and 
Evesham  was  founded  by  Ecgwin,  Bishop  of  Worcester.  It  is 
said,  on  the  faith  of  two  later  biographies,  that  Ecgwin  narrated 
his  own  life,  and  he  has  been  called  our  first  autohiographer, 
but,  though  it  ia  right  to  record  this,  the  thing  is  exceedingly 
questionable.  ,^thelbald  was  certainly  mixed  up  with  scholars, 
for  Tatwine,  Nothelm,  and  Cuthbert,  all  Archbishops  of  Canter- 
bury and  of  Theodore's  school,  were  connected  with  Mercia 
and  perhaps  appointed  by  the  influence  of  the  King.  More- 
over, Boniface  and  he  were  upon  friendly  terms,  even  though 
jEthelbald'a  life  was  morally  disgraceful.  The  council  at 
Clovesho,  held  in  747,  was  not  only  directed  against  the  immo- 
ralities of  the  monasteries  which  seem  to  have  lost  in  luxury 
all  care  for  learning,  but  was  also  probably  intended  as  a  silent 
reproach  to  the  King,  We  may  also  connect  with  his  reign 
the  story  of  Guthlac.  The  Life  of  Oul/dac,  written  by  Felix 
between  the  years  747  and  749,  was  contemporary  v,-ith  ^thel- 
bald.  We  may,  therefore,  at  least  tend  to  accept  the  story 
told  in  it  that  when  ,^the!bald  was  young  and  an  exile  he  was 
the  friend  and  visited  the  hermitage  of  Guthlac,  deep  in  the 
fen-country,  on  the  site  of  which  in  later  years  rose  the  great 
Abbey  of  Crowland.  This  Life,  however,  is  not  a  Mercian  but 
an  East  Anglian  book.  It  is  dedicated  by  its  writer,  Felix,  to 
Alfwold  of  East  Anglia,  and  continues,  after  Baeda,  the  liter- 
ature of  biography  among  the  English.  The  book  lived,  and 
was  the  cause  of  other  literature.  It  was  trajislated  from 
Latin  into  Anglo-Saxon  in  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century. 
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fomiod  the  fotuidation  of  the  second  part  of  a.  ]>oem  attributed 
to  Cynewnlf,  whicli,  if  it  be  by  liim,  supplies  us  with  tlie  sole 
date  wliich  belongs  to  the  life  oE  that  mysterious  poet.  The 
story  brings  into  vivid  light  not  only  the  sceuery  of  the  fen- 
country,  but  the  character  o.f  the  young  setheling  of  the  time  . 
when  the  influence  of  Christianity  was  still  fresh,  and  acted 
on  a  national  type  lately  emerged  from  heathendom.'  The  ' 
book  represents  Guthlac  in  contact  with  a  great  number  of 
events  important  and  unimportant,  serious  and  ludicrous ;  and 
all  of  these,  met  in  different  ways  by  the  saint,  open  out  hia 
pleasant  character.  Various  persona  are,  moreover,  brought 
into  touch  with  him,  and  though  the  sketches  of  tliese  persona 
are  slight,  they  are  elear-out.  Were  it  only  for  these  sketchea 
of  our  folk  in  the  eighth  centurj,  the  book  ought  to  be  more 
read  than  tt  is.     It  illustmtes  also  the  tender  and  colour-full 


The  oriRlas 


E  I  qno 
Tid,  poimwus,  and  rbetorical.  but  tbe  i 
arrane^incnt  of  the  iite  is  eooa.    It  repruunU  work  donu  more  In  the  munner 
.,  ^_. ..._._  ..._..   _.  n__j.     -r^g  Anclo-aaion  rendering  IH  probably  of  tbe 

^.    Jt  is  agreeahlv  wrilleii,  with  a  natural  aud  happy 

lam  at  phrase,  aoil  reprennts  rar;  well  tbe  kind  of  work  which  a  ainipTe. 


'  I  ^Te  here  the  passace  wliidi  describes  tbe  jonth  of  Galhlau.  hU  enddea 
Bonvendon.  aod  bis  revive  lA  go  into  hermitage,  and  llie  dewription  of  his 
My>ge<  1  hare  translated  It  trooi  the  Anglo-Saxon  venlon  Uiat  the  En^linh 
DDhnir  mair  be  felt.  The  historical  value  of  tbe  eitrart  as 
rbaracterot  a  young  Englisbman  is  gretU,  but  ils  worth  a 
literature  is  the  main  reason  lor  whteh  t  -  •-  ■">  ' 
ligbtb  century  is  often  florid,  i 
irtanRement  of  the  life  is  boot 

of  Ealilbelm  than  of  Baeda.  ^     _ „       ,        .       

tenth  or  eleventh  ccntnr;.  It  is  agreeahlv  written,  with  a  natural  and  happy 
lam  of  phrase,  ami  represents  rar;  well  tbe  kind  of  work  which  a  ainiple- 
hearted  roouk  of  tbe  new  learning  that  started  from  Alfred  was  capable  of 
prodnclng.  The  extiscia  then  have  tbe  advantage  of  dianlaying  someibingof 
the  literary  qunllty  of  two  dlffurent  rvnturies  Bei>arate(l  by  perhaps  two  hun- 
dred yeara.     But  the  events  of  the  life  de*;ribed  are  of  the  efghth  century, 

"  When  his  strength  waxtd  and  he  grew  to  iiianhood,  be  minded  blm  of  th« 
■iniiig  deeds  of  the  heroes  and  men  of  yore.    Theti,  as  though  liebad  wnke  from 
sleep,  his  mood  was  ehangod,  and  lie  got  together  a  mickle  troop  and  host  of  his 
comrades  and  himself  took  to  weapons.     Then  he  wreaked  his  gradges  on  his 
fo««  and  bnmt  np  their  Burh,  and  ravaged  their  I<iwus,  and  far  and  wide  h« 
made  a  manifold  slaughter,  and  slew  and  look  from  men  their  goods.  .  .  .    For 
Dine  winters  he  carri«l  on  these  raids,  but  it  happened  one  night,  on  comlug 
bach  from  an  outfarinEi  as  he  tested  hla  weary  limlis,  that  he  thonght  over 
many  things  tn  his  mind,  and  he  was  enddenly  moved  with  tbe  awe  of  God  and 
bis  heart  was  filled  within  with  ghostly  love;  and  when  he  awoke,  he  ttioughl 
on  tbe  old  klngstliatwereofyore  who,  through  mindfulness  of  wrelt'hed  diiatli 
and  tbe  sore  outgoing  of  a  sinful  life,  forsook  the  world,  and  he  saw  of  a  sud-    ' 
den  vanish  away  all  the  great  wealll)  they  bad,  and  his  own  life  hasten  and    j 
hurry  m  an  end,  and  he  vowed  to  Ood  that  ha  would  be  his  sGrvant,  and  art*- 
ing  when  it  was  day  signod  himself  with  tbe  sign  of  Christ's  rood."    So  ha    , 
Joined  the  monastery  of  Hrypadun,  bnt  after  two  years  longed  for  the  wllder- 
nws  and  a  hermitage,  and  departing,  heard  ot  a  vast  desolation  and  was  mlndod    > 
to  dwell  therein.    Tbe  description  of  It  is  a  clear  picture  of  the  watery  places   | 
where  Crowtand  grew  Into  Its  later  splendour.       There  Is  in  Britain  a  fen  at  '• 
unmeasured  miekleness  tliat  begins  from  the  river  nranta,  pot  far  from  the   , 
city  which  Is  called  (Irantaoeastcr.    There  stretch  out  unmeasured  marshes,  A 
now  a  swart  waierpool.  now  foal  running  streama.  aud  eke  many  Islands  and  I 
reeds,  and  hillocks,  and  thickets,  and  with  manifold  windings,  wide  and  longifl 
It  spreads  out  up  to  the  northern  M  ~  " 
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imagination  with  regard  to  the  supernatural,  of  wliich  Baeda 
is  so  full.  "At  Guthlac'a  birtli"  —  aud  I  quote  from  the 
Anglo-Sason  version  of  tha  Latin  —  "men  saw  a  hand  of  the 
fairest  red  hue  coming  out  of  the  heavens,  and  it  held  a  golden 
rood,  and  showed  itself  cleaT  to  many  men,  and  bent  forwards 
towards  the  door  of  the  house  wlierein  the  child  waa  bom." 
Again,  when  the  evil  spirits  have  borne  Guthlac  to  the  very 
doors  of  hell  and  would  fain  push  him  in,  the  Apoatle  Bar- 
tholomew comes  down  to  help  him;  "Then  suddenly  came 
down  the  indweller  of  heaven,  the  holy  Apostle,  with  heavenly 
brightness  and  glory  sliining,  amidst  the  dim  darkness  of  swart 
hell ;  and  the  aecursed  ghosts  could  not  abide  there  for  the 
fairness  of  the  holy  Comer,  and  hid  themselves  in  the  dark- 
ness. But  when  Guthlac  sa-w  his  faithful  friend,  he  was  very 
blithe  with  ghostly  bliss  and  heavenly  delight."  Then  at  the 
command  of  the  Apoatle,  the  devils  bear  Guthlac  bock  to 
his  hermitage  with  gentleness.  "So  they  brought  him  back 
with  all  mildness,  and  on  their  wings  they  bore  him  that  he 
could  not  have  been  borne  more  pleasantly  in  a  ship.  Now, 
when  they  came  in  the  midst  of  the  highness  of  the  lift,  there 
came  towards  him  a  heap  of  Ikoly  spirits,  and  they  all  sang  and 
said,  'Ibunt  devlrlute  in  virtvlem,'  et  reliqiia — that  is,  in  Eng- 
lish—  'Holy  men  shall  go  from  strength  to  strength.'  \Vlien 
it  liegan  to  dawn  they  set  him  down,  and  as  he  was  about  to 
fulfil  his  morning-prayer-tide  to  God,  he  saw  two  of  the  cursed 
spirits  weeping  and  wailing  greatly,  and  when  he  asked  why, 
they  answered,  'We  two  weep  because  our  power  is  all  broken 
through  thee'  ,  .  .  and  they  went  off  as  smoke  before  his 
face."     Picture  after  picture;  there  is  a  savour  of  Daute  in  it! 

The  love  of  animals  also  appears,  that  frequent  virtue  of  the 
medisaval  saint,  out  of  which  has  grown  so  much  charming  lit- 
erature. The  ravens  of  the  fen  are  at  his  command,  and  the 
fishes  and  the  wild  beasts.  When  Wilfrith,  his  friend,  wna  talk- 
ing to  him  of  the  spiritual  life,  two  swallows  came  suddenly 
flying  in,  and  behold  they  upraised  their  song  rejoicingly,  aud 
after  that,  perched  without  fear  on  the  shoulders  of  the  holy 
man,  and  again  uplifted  their  song  and  often  lit  on  his  breast 
and  arms  aud  knees.  Now  when  Wilfrith,  long  wondering, 
beheld  the  birds,  he  asked  why  the  fowls  of  the  wild  waste  sat 
on  him  and  were  so  tame.  And  Guthlac  said,  "  Hast  thou 
never  learnt,  brother  Wilfrith,  in  holy  writ,  that  the  wild  deer 
and  the  wild  birds  were  the  nearer  to  him  who  hath  led  his 
life  after  the  will  of  God  ?  " 

In  the  place  where  Guthlac  had  lived,  Crowland  drev  tha 
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fatronage  of  iEthelbald  and  after  him  of  Offa,  who,  beginning 
U  reign  (7o7)  over  Mercla  in  some  obscurity,  had  become, 
before  hia  death  in  796,  tbe  greatest  king  that  England  had  as 
yet  seen ;  but  whose  power  went  out,  after  his  death,  like  a 
itying  candle.  We  might  imagine  that  this  great  prince  wlioae  . 
charters  are  "morenumeroiistliaQthoseuf  any  other  king  of  hia  ] 
-age,"  who  was  the  friend  of  learned  persons  like  Aleuin,  who  had  ' 
,  relations  of  close  correspondence  with  tbe  court  of  Charles  at 
A  time  when  Charles  was  patronising  and  advancing  learning, 
would  have  created  around  him  some  kind  of  literature.  This  is 
BO  natural  a  conjecture  that  some  persons  have  either  asserted 
■  or  BU^ested  it.  Professor  Earle  conjectures  that  Hygberht, 
ihe  sole  Archbishop  of  Lichfield,  whom  OfFa  set  up  as  a  rival 
of  Canterbury,  was  the  writer  of  the  existing  poem  of  Seowu^. 
Others  seem  to  suggest  that  Cyuewulf  was  a  Mercian  or  of  a 
Mercian  school.  But  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  literary, 
Bcbool,  capable  of  producing  poems  like  Semculf  and  theEkue, 
in  the  court  or  kingdom  of  Offa.  The  fabulous  tales,  however, 
■which  had  collected  round  the  ancient  hero  of  the  continental 
2!ngland,  round  Offa  the  son  of  Wermund — tales  which  wera  , 
part  of  a  legend  common  to  England  and  Scandinavia — were  | 
mixed  up  with  Offa  of  Mercia.  They  make  him  thus  one  of  ' 
the  subjects  of  literature,  but  they  obscure  all  his  early  his- 
tory. His  life  was  a  life  of  wars  and  eager  policy.  His  pat- 
ronage of  the  Church  was  for  his  own  ends,  and  St,  Albans 
~ivas  founded  by  him  as  a  make-weight  against  an  immoral  life 
■which  hail,  by  the  evil  example  it  gave,  a  bad  effect  on  the 
monasteries  and  therefore  upon  their  learning.  At  his  death 
Stercia  lost  all  power,  and  in  828  it  was  swallowed  up  by  Ecg- 
"berht.  Not  many  years  after  Ecgberlit's  death,  the  whole  of 
Alercia  was  fought  over  by  the  heathen.  All  the  monasteries 
perished ;  learning  and  the  materials  of  learning  were  for  the 
most  part  destroyed.     Middle  as  well  as  Southern  England 

»Wa8  drowned  in  ignorance.'  Yet  we  must  not  forget  that  the 
bopuliir  lays,  the  ballads,  and  the  war-songs  still  continued. 
3^e  wandering  minstrel  still  went  from  liamlet  to  hamlet;  the 
ftcop  still  made  his  verses  in  the  camp,  and  the  legend  which 
tells  how  Alfred  sang  to  the  harp  in  the  tents  of  his  foes,  tells 
ns  that  when  the  Mnse  has  been  driven  from  the  seats  of 
UamiDg,  she  finds  a  shelter  among  the  people. 

■  Tlic  wmttEm  part  of  Hen.'ia  nras  not,  however.  harrie<l  bu  tnenllcBsly  as  the 
nst  nt  it.  TliLTR  Keems  Ui  have  lingered  ilicre  HniP  nl  ihn  meitni  for  building 
u]i,  wlien  pfHte  ranie,  a  new  home  tor  learning.  In  VI'A  Werfrith  waa  mailo 
liil(i!iop  of  Wiir  ■i~ilPT.  n>i<t  he  neenui  )o  harp  lieini  nMe  lo  eatnbiiRh  a  HJuml  in 
llutl  citf.  niul  tn  dt^vplop  it  after  the  peM-e  at  Wetlmnre.  But  UiIb,  and  tlw 
helf  he  t!>ve  to  .Glrred,  doM  nat  belong  tu  the  proieiit  hiitory. 
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1,  aiose,  uid  it  reached 
B  and  vaiied  deTelopneDt. 
-  It  was  alM  ia  tke  aae  Kfpam  tkal  Ljttiii  lemrmng  and  Uteni' 
tare,  vrittCH  bv  T^i^tiih  Mk,  tttUBcd  iu  highest  excellence. 
Tk  bgfish  Ittenowv  WsiB  vitk  Cwdmon  of  Whitby,  and  he 
I  iiiiii  il.  a>  we  hew  fram  Bieda,  a  acbool  of  poetry,  and  this  is 
one  at  the  eaitiet  iriMtiilar  liteaatsTCS  of  vhioh  ve  know  in 
nodmi  Esivpe.  Ite  latta  litentare  is  fall;  represented  by 
the  waA  al  Pifdi.  and  his  ««A  was  the  greatest  done  in 
Etuope  at  the  time,  and  may  be  ud  to  be  the  foundation  or 
impiUse  of  all  met^aeral  leanung.  Thus  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, in  oar  own  land,  the  da&oe  cf  the  modem  Pluses  began, 
Those  of  them  who  recited  their  thoaghts  in  the  Latin  tongue 
—  the  )[use  uf  History  and  of  di-rine  Philosophy  —  ceased  in 
England  after  a  brief  period  their  noble  speech,  bat  found 
their  voice  afresh,  when  many  centuries  had  passed,  in  our 
native  tongae.  Those  who  sang  in  English,  the  Uusea  of 
Poetry  —  of  epic,  tragic  and  lyric  strains,  —  sang  for  too  short 
a  time  in  the  ears  of  all,  then  also  ceased  or  seemed  to 
cease  in  England.  Their  song  was  still  beard,  but  only  on  the 
lips  of  warriors  and  wandering  bards,  in  camp  and  villagck 
Lowlier  and  lowlier  was  its  sound,  but  its  hour  came  at  last. 
Again  the  Muses  took  up  the  English  lyre  for  all  the  world  to 
hear,  and  their  6rst  strains  were  coincident  with  the  time  of; 
the  Uri'ut  Charter.  As  the  people  grew  in  freedom  and  in, 
power  su  ftwelled  the  Muses'  voice,  ever  louder  and  sweetCT' 
and  in  mure  varied  music,  from  century  to  century,  until  Um.' 
present  hour. 

It  it  the  beginning  of  this  poetic  life  in  our  own  England 

'ftloh  wo  have  now  to  consJiiur.     Its  early  life  in  Nortliuni- 

'    '        I  not  muuh  more  thau  a  century,  from  about  670  ttt 


* 
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about  the  year  800,  The  poetry  is  remarkable  for  two  things 
which  do  not  generally  characterise  the  earlier  efforts  of  song 
—  for  a  comparative  excellence  and  for  variety  of  range.  The 
excellence  is  only  comparative  :  we  get  more  art  in  the  poetry 
than  we  expect,  more  originality,  more  happy  surprises,  more 

Eersonal  feeling  well  expressed  than  we  should  imagine  possi- 
le  in  the  childhood  of  a  literature ;  but  when  we  look  at  the 
poetry  by  itself  alone,  it  is  not,  with  a  tew  exceptions,  of  a 
nigh  class.  When  we  consider  its  variety  of  range,  we  can 
speak  with  a  less  uncertain  tone.  From  this  point  of  view  it 
deserves  high  attention.  During  the  short  time  it  lasted,  it 
tried  and  touched,  as  if  driven  to  extend  its  swelling  life  in  all 
directions,  a  great  number  of  ditferent  modes  of  poetry.  All 
we  have  of  it  is  contained  in  the  MS.  of  Beowrilf;  in  two 
books,  one  kept  at  Exeter  and  another  found  at  Vercelli ;  in 
the  Chronicle  and  in  a  few  other  USS.  They  are  all  of  no 
great  length ;  a  man  might  read  them  through  in  a  few  days, 
but  in  their  narrow  space  there  is  an  astonishing  variety,  — 
and  varied  of  methods  and  subjects  prove  a  keen  individuality 
and  an  eager  life  in  the  poets  of  a  people.  Bfovnilf  took  its 
shaije,  at  least  so  I  believe,  in  JTorthurobria,  and  Beotantf  has 
some  relation  to  an  epic.  The  three  books  of  Judith  that 
remain  to  us  out  of  twelve  are,  like  an  epic  poem,  freely  in- 
vented and  imaginatively  developed  from  existing  legends.  Out 
of  the  paraphrasing  of  the  Bible  which  Caedmon  began,  arose 
a  narrative  poetry  which  treated  episodes  of  the  Bible  as  if 
they  were  lays  in  a  Saga.  HyDiiis,  songs  of  praise  and  prayer 
were  certainly  written  by  Caedmon,  as  well  as  poetic  narrative. 
The  religioiia  lyric  was  bom.  If  we  should  dare  to  impute 
to  Caedmon  or  his  school  the  long  episode  of  the  Fall  in  the 
Oeuesis,  or  the  Exodita,  or  the  series  of  cantatas  on  the  life 
and  triumph  of  Jesus  over  Satan,  we  should  be  able  to  refer  to  ■ 
Northumbria  three  other  types  of  poetry ;  and  for  my  part,  I 
hold  that  these,  however  later  than  Caedmon  the  critics  may 
put  them,  were  written  under  the  influence,  the  close  influence, 
of  the  Northumbrian  ^faster.  This  poetry  is  also  full  of  a 
dramatic  manner,  and  this  manner  grew  in  yorthtimbrta.  The 
story  in  the  more  ancient  Caedmonic  poems  and  in  the  Judith 
is  often  told  in  dramatic  conversations.  The  Christ  of  Cyne- 
wolf  possesses  long  passages  which  might  be  sung  at  a  miracle 

fJtHoT  does  this  exhaust  the  range  of  Northumbrian  song. 
ft  JtiiUlles,  of  which  there  are  a  gathering  of  eighty-nine,  are 
',  as  we  have  seen,  of  the  poetry  of  natural  description,  of 
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wmlbat  wimkott  loved  for  bes  own  sake.  Biographies,  such  as 
Ovtkhrc's,  were  also  made  into  poetry,  and  adorned  by  pleasant 
•vwvcs  of  ifaetonc.  Tbc  wild  trends  of  the  saints^  as  of  St 
■Jw*w>,  wen  taken  in^  and  woven  into  snpematoral  stones ; 
aad  a  Skga  ndgee^  luie  that  of  tke  "Inrentaon  of  the  True 
'        ~  '     ~        '  '  1  in  part  tike  a  heathen  tale  of 

AUegorical  poeias,  already  touched  with 
h  a>  the  Piaemiz.  the  Pamier,  and  the 
r  of  letsore,  the  poet's  hand.     An 
I,  ot  passioaate  religious  autobi- 
■  of  th*^  Holy  Rood:  and  there 
_  _       a  fcy  CT»c*iilf,  in  boldly  connecte*l 

friliiM,  ••  IkB  vftala  af  tkc  aissioa  and  work  of  Jesus,  which 
MHM  Ihnagh  ft*  tacanatioB  and  tte  Ascension,  till  it  em- 
MttMk  aaid  vtfk  tm  wigranl  aad  aoUe  treatment,  the  great 
M>fwt<HfcaI**Jaifciiiia*^  btfaenidst.of  these  there  are 
|«aatt  waaennc  th»  vwfc*  aad  fatas  of  meu  and  collections 
«(  sMkalioBa  vnwa  vUck  tvjl  af  the  proverbial  wisdom  of 
«•«,  of  tketr  Borrow*  aad  tk>xr  fcfigioa ;  amd  lastly,  there  are 
fiar  dc^iea,  two  of  wUch  ate  of  excelkBt  quality. 

TliiB  ta  a  teiaarkaMe  taagc  of  poetic  ncthods,  contained  in  a 
asall  apaoe,  aad  it  is,  for  its  1am\  aaiqae.  It  presents  to  us  a 
cnrioos  proUem.  How  £d  it  kaffca  tkat  this  aatiye  poetry 
—  po^tzT  other  than  the  war-eoay  wUiA  was  onirersal  —  arose 
in  jiorthumbria,  and  iMdt  tbete  so  vide  and  so  imaginalire  a 
nnge  ?  What  were  the  elements  wkic^  naised  this  remacntar 
(growth,  and  did  not  exist,  so  far  as  we  know.dsewliere  than  in 
Xoithumhiia  ?  *  Ti»  nasoas  for  such  a  flowering  of  sung 
mi^t  to  be  foond  in  the  y«nn  pieeeding  670-700.    ThoGe  that 

a  poctiT-of  thii 

7 la  Wiiau  imiai^i  Mtiath cntarr.  imd 
«•  te>v  toM  II.  h  to  poaikk,  tM  thta  I  Aimk.  w*  itaaU  tan  tod  some  altif 
iMlM>MM»4*b]rBMtarbUtoto.XU^«d.«ikiiU>«>^h««.  Aluyntc. 
**  kmtm  BoAlac  alit  awk  pottaj,  aad  ov  ■— tiia  wiim.  Qov  did  it 
fcaw'a  Am  B^Mi  vnm  >«j—  m  Kofttoafifter  lie  qnntioti  bennwa 
man  tmmttmt,  U.  m  t  tktak.  Cy»«»«U  aad  kto  aAool,  «Ao  earned  on  the 

W«rit  k«MlTCM<l«N*.««t«  dw  KwttoirtvbBL,  Wd  U  fifOM-uJ/'.  H  I  ■iBO 

M)*««,  WW  tlHwa  IBM  tK  |«MM«  tarn  i>  SoMhnwbria.  Bat  tbar  beliefs 
M*  M  ]M  dfiMi  t»  dtHMilna  Wtot  *•  taa  tacj,  in  ceBcnl.  b  that  ire  kwnr 
MMtwaaaackwlat  niaa<«toi  pmtij  la  Ihii  iiilh  itaiiiin  tlw  latter  ballot 
Mv^ ••Twrtli Mil  tWWteakMcW  ttoaicMKaMarr:  ttotwedoaot  knovof 
WW*>«th»ola>ttl«^wlalb»aitoorlW»otkotB>nl«nd.aiid  that  I ■  is 

'  WM*  ptiitaMv  Itai  i^Mi;  AaaM  to  loittov  dmkfti  when  it  to* 

tr  («lBM>t,  <toa  ta  a  veaatn  1U»  Mtnta  vton  ««  ano  toar  of  poetrr, 

-  r««alTtoH«tBiia«lwmaktiieaU^t 

rt*.    M  inatM  thaqaMtiMia,  WlvdU 


)  I  M«a»>  Oal  Aot  vto  Mt  mh  UTot  Sum  ar  Mt 
MnUtal  aad  ««itod  Uad.  aiad  I  lUak  OM  toa  tto  i|^  u 
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I  here  suggest  can  scarcely  be  called  more  than  conjecturea, 
Imt  at  least  they  plaee  before  tlie  mind  the  question  which  any 
historian  of  Anglo-Saxon  literature  ought  to  consider  one  of  the 
most  important  r[uestioiiB  he  has  to  ask  himself. 

The  first  of  these  elements  is  the  early  greatness  of  Nor- 
thiimbria,  and  the  influence  its  trudition  of  national  splendour 
had  on  the  minds  of  men.  The  pride  of  country  which  this 
awakens  has  always  been  an  impulse  to  poetry.  The  finest 
poetic  times  of  England  are  coincident  with  the  sense  of 
national  greatness  and  unity,  which,  following  on  an  era  of 
siilendour,  uplifts  the  people  to  a  high  level  of  constant  passion. 
This  was  the  case  in  the  days  of  Edward  III.;  it  was  still 
more  the  ease  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth ;  it  has  been  the  case  ia 
our  own  century.  Nor  is  the  outburst  of  song,  which  began 
with  Burns,  Wordsworth,  and  Coleridge,  and  died  out  with 
£eats,  apart  from  "this  experience,  though  it  may  seem  so.  It 
'was  not  a  special  national  glory  which  then  fired  the  poets,  but 
the  glory  of  the  whole  of  the  Nation  of  Humanity  which  seemed 
to  tbcir  minds  to  rise  suddenly  into  splendour  and  unity  and 
brotherhood,  and  to  he  filled  with  immortal  hopes.  In  such 
times  the  past  sends  its  impulse  into  the  present  and  excitea 
it ;  the  present  is  full  of  its  own  eagerness  and  joy ;  and  the 
future  seems  to  thrill  with  expectation.  I'oetry  is  then  bom 
or  if  not  actually  bom,  the  nation  is  then  pregnant  with  it; 
aud  in  the  times  of  peace  which  follow  this  national  triumph 
tUe  child  oi^ens  its  eyes  to  the  light. 

Such  conditions  prevailed  in  Northumbria  in  the  seventh 
century.  ..Slthelfrith,  who  reigned  from  693  to  617,  raised  hia 
country  to  great  honour ;  and  his  victory  at  Chester  secured  the 
Bu|jremacy  of  the  English  in  the  North.  He  was  followed  by 
his  brother-in-law,  Eadwine,  whose  supremacy  was  established 
far  beyond  Northumbria.  Almost  the  whole  of  England  owned 
his  Bway,  and  every  Northumbrian  must  have  felt  the  pride  of 
country.  Then  he  set  up  his  capital  at  York,  and  a  touch  of 
ttie  greatness  of  Rome,  for  York  was  the  capital  of  Koman 
Britain,  was  linked  to  his  name.  This  new  splendour  was 
imaged  in  the  standard  of  purple  embroidered  with  gold  and  in 
Uie  Roman  tufa,  the  feather  tuft  on  the  spear,  which  were 
home  before  him  on  his  joumeya.  Added  to  these  things  was 
the  profound  peace  which  Eadwine  established,  and  the  good 
government  which  filled  the  peace.  So  widespread  was  justice 
that  the  tradition  ran  and  lasted  that  a  woman  with  her  babe 
I  night  walk  scatheless  from  sea  to  sea.  When  he  died  then  in 
633  the  sense  of  national  splendour,  peace,  unity,  and  over- 
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lordship  was  keen  iii  the  heart  of  every  Northumbrian,  and  it 
lasted  for  more  than  a  century.  Oswald,  his  successor,  strength- 
ened this  impression.  He,  too,  was  overlord  of  the  greater 
part  of  England,  and  he  became  also  a  centre  of  that  spiritual 
glory  which  saiutship  shed  around  him  ia  his  people's  eyes. 
He  stood  side  by  side,  among  his  thegns,  with  Aidan  the  Apos- 
tle of  Northumbria,  interpreting  the  message  of  Christ.  Leg- 
end made  sacred  his  memory;  a  lovely  story  tells  that  the 
hand  which  gave  to  the  poor  remained  for  ever  undecayed ;  a 
pillar  of  light  rose  to  heaven  from  his  body ;  a  miracle  found 
hia  body.  Ho  eager  was  the  Christianity  of  Northumbria  un- 
der Oswald  that  a  great  part  of  England  waa  evangelised  by 
the  King's  missionaries ;  and  Lis  name  still  abides  in  many 
churches.  Thus  to  the  political  splendour  and  leadership  of 
Northumbria  was  now  added  a  spiritual  splendour.  Oswin,  bis 
successor  in  Deira,  was  as  closely  linked  to  Aidan  as  Oswald ; 
and  when  Oswiu,  King  of  Bernicia,  slew  Oswin,  and  made 
Northumbria  one  again,  the  political  splendour  was  more  than 
maintained  by  this  great  King.  Nor  was  the  spiritual  glory 
less.  The  last  heathen  King  of  Mercia,  Penda,  who  had  made 
the  North  tremble,  fell  before  Oswiu,  and  Mercia  became  alto- 
gether Christian  under  his  missionary  bishop  Ceadda.  In  his 
reign  also  the  breach  between  Rome  and  the  North  was  healed. 
The  Synod  of  Whitby  (6fi4)  added  all  the  emotional  influence 
of  Rome  as  the  great  mother  of  the  Christian  world  and  the 
power  which  went  back  to  the  apostles,  to  the  spiritual  grounds 
of  literature ;  and  this  was  followed  by  the  ecclesiastical  unity 
of  the  whole  of  England.  This  was  done  from  the  south,  but 
Northumbria  might  fairly  say,  quorum  pors  mngnafiti.  With 
Ecgfrith,  Uswiu's  successor,  the  spiritual  and  political  splen- 
dour of  Northumbria  still  lasted.  His  great  friendship  with 
Cuthbert  kept  alive  in  the  large  number  of  monasteries  which 
were  now  spreading  learning  and  civilisation  far  and  wide  the 
sense  that  the  spiritual  nobility  of  Northumbria  was  as  great 
as  its  political  splendour.  It  is  true  that  when  Ecgfrith  fell 
on  the  murky  day  of  Neehtansmere  the  warlike  supremacy  of 
Northumbria  over  England  also  fell,  but  this  was  for  a  time  an 
advantage  rather  than  a  disadvantage  to  Northumbria.  The 
internal  condition  of  the  country  had  been  sorely  altered  for 
the  worse  by  the  incessant  wars  of  Ecgfrith.  Aldfrith,  his 
successor,  was  a  lover  of  i>eace  and,  concentrating  Northumbria 
within  her  own  borders,  developed  the  kingdom.  Within  those 
bonlers  her  greatness  anil  happiness  still  enilured.  Her  lord- 
ship uvet  others  was  lostj  her  lordship  over  herself  was  not 


lessened.  Peace,  while  it  is  ao  close  to  warlike  glory  as  still  to 
be  thrilled  with  its  excitement,  begets  new  literature,  and  Ald- 
Mth  himself  was  the  image  of  the  literary  excitement  which 
the  political  and  religious  splendour  of  Northumbria  awakened 
and  supported  la  the  minds  of  men.  Ecclesiastical  purity  had 
begun  to  decay  at  his  death  (705),  and  he  had  lost  some  of  his 
dominions  at  the  hand  of  the  Picts,  and  both  these  circum- 
stances diminished  the  glory  of  his  kingdom.  But  literature 
still  lived  on,  even  through  the  weak  and  immoral  reigtis  of 
Oared,  Coeured,  and  Osric.  Ceolwulf,  Baeda'a  friend,  suc- 
ceeded them,  and  when  he  came  to  the  throne  in  729,  the 
ancient  glory  again  shone  brightly,  but  briefly,  before  it  was 
finally  quenched  in  anarchy.  We  see,  in  the  prologue  and 
epilogue  of  the  Eedeniaalicul  Historg,  and  in  the  special  care 
which  Baeda  bestowed  on  the  history  of  his  own  province, 
how  much  the  sense  of  Northurabria'a  greatness  influenced  her 
chief  writer.  Long  after  Ceolwulf's  death,  when  the  land  had 
fallen  into  ruinous  disorder,  the  memory  of  her  glory  still 
lasted  like  a  slumbering  fire  in  the  hearts  of  men,  and  pro- 
duced a  poetry  of  regret  for  the  passing  away  of  that  which 
once  had  been  so  great,  tinged,  as  it  were,  with  the  beauty  of 
the  dying  sun.  Much  of  the  poetry  of  Cyuewulf  preserves 
this  melancholy  charm. 

This,  then,  I  suggest,  was  one  of  the  elements  which  caused 
a  native  poetry  to  rise  in  Northumbria.  But  this  would  not, 
without  an  additional  consideration,  do  much  to  explain  the 
problem,  Mercia,  it  might  be  said,  had  its  splendid  time,  and 
so  had  Wesaex,  but  they  produced  no  English  verse  with  which 
we  are  acquainted.  One  reason  they  did  not,  was  that  when 
their  years  of  glory  came,  Roman  letters  had  seized  on  England, 
and  the  influence  of  Rome  was  to  make  Latin  alone  the  tongue 
of  learning  and  art.  But  this  was  not  the  case  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Northumbrian  supremacy.  It  might  have  been  the 
case  had  Paullinns  stayed  in  the  North.  But  this  Roman  monk 
fled  at  Eadwine's  death  (fi.^.'l).  Had  he  established  a  Latin 
Christianity  and  a  Latin  learning,  it  is  probable  we  should  have 
had  no  vernacular  Christian  poetry.  AU  who  were  emotional- 
ised by  North umbria's  political  and  religious  greatness  would 
have  expressed  their  emotion  on  their  own  subjects  in  Latin 
verse,  or  not  have  cared  to  preserve  any  English  verse.'     But, 

1  OF  cDuree  I  do  not  menn  t)int  the  enrljr  Nnrthumbrian  poets  wrote  poemi 
on  Iho  siliry  ol  Nonliiimbria,  but  thai  the  wIioIh  nation  being  excited,  and  with 
them  the  gioets.  on  this  point,  the  poeta  could  not  lielp  writing  on  theli  own 
subjects  under  the  Btray  nf  the  national  emotion.  Heated,  they  used  tluit  beftt 
on  mutcra  otlier  tbito  the  DtigluBl  Murce  at  tbeir  boat, 


I 
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fiMtonabelj',  at  Uk  ta^huiinp  of  fTittran  and  pMriotic  emo- 
tioa  in  NortkoinbTia,  HoMe  was  slatast  onrepreseoted,  and 
ClinsttXBitr  was  eafeaUiskd  ia  tbe  Kortb  In-  Irish  missioDaries 
— Unt  is,  by  mem  vIm^  fedins  tbe  paaaion  of  nationalitj 
itruuglj  aad  i>  ofnontioa  to  tbe  denatioaaliaing  literatare  of 
KoMe,  vcn  m  tbe  nibit  of  asi^  their  ova  language  for  poetry, 
mA  ml;  m  vnriike  safajtcts  (oa  vhich  errry  n^idoo  speaks  in 
its  on  taBgar>.  hot  also  on  all  sentimental,  imaginative,  and 
— '■g'""'  aobj^cCs.     This  hatik  became,  I  suggest.  Uie  habit  also 
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I  do  mot  tbink  that  it  even  occurred  to  the 
mmA,  trained  by  Aidan  and  his  followers,  to 
I  pMtiy  in  Tjtin  Baeda,  who  was  of  the  I^n 
le  us  poetiy  in  Latin  vene.  But  he  also  lored 
and  mo  wrote  h.  He  was  so  &r  inflaeneed  by 
1  feehi^  far  En^ish.  But  his  practice  illustrutes 
■  hM  vnuld  kar«  happescd  if  all  the  mooasteries  had  been, 
like  Jaziov,  linked  to  ITowe.  We  sboold  bare  had  no  English 
sebool  of  poetfy.  As  it  wss,  Acte  too  many  lajm<?n  writing 
English  rene,  and  tbe  Book  in  m  Booastery  founded  by  the 
Irish  wrote  as  natotally  ia  Ea^isb  as  aa  looa  laook  would  write 
in  Irish.  Not  only  did  Caeduoo,  about  fifteen  years  before  tbe 
death  of  Ecgfrith,  siog  tbe  neatioa  of  tbe  wond  and  the  Re- 
demption in  English,  bat  it  seeiaed  natnial  and  best  to  tbe 
hea&  of  his  monastery  to  eacoNiage  him  in  this  remacutar 
verse.'  It  was  just  this  fortanate  tarn,  this  happy  tem]>er  in 
the  heads  of  Whitby  —  a  temper  which  was  the  product,  I 
think,  of  their  Irish  instead  of  their  Roman  training — which 
nourished  Christian  poetry  in  English.  The  impulse,  once 
given,  continued-  Honour,  even  a  divine  origiu,  was  given  to 
vernacular  verse.  Scholars  like  Baeda  admired  and  loved  it, 
princes  and  nobles  adoj^ted  and  supported  it.  When,  then,  the 
influence  of  Roman  learning  came  in  literary  form  to  the  Korth 
with  the  writings  of  Ealdhelm,  it  was,  fortunately,  too  late 
for  Koine  to  Latinise  poetry  —  a  vernacular  poetry  had  been 
established.    In  one  word,  the  flight  of  FauUinus,  which  meant 

<  He  rvM  not.  probabljr,  haT*  nuw  it  Id  I^Id,  and  this  na  also  a  [dace  of 
good  link:  but  Ite  point  bcrtlstbat  ue  beads  of  his  hooM  vera  delighted  with 
this  Gniili*^  Tstslng  ot  Mend  sobwts.  Ihooglit  it  insturnl,  and  encoonged  the 
pmi  lo  deivlop  Me  poiren  in  English.  Tki*  would  doi,  I  think,  ItaTe  been  the 
case  at  Otnterbury  Doder  Theodott.  or  at  Malmcabury  under  Ealdbelm.  They. 
cHmwd  by  Iha  iJitIn  convMiiinn.  wonM  hare  kioked  rolillyoa  English  tbtm  on 
aolamn  (ubjn-is  wrltlMi  by  one  who  was  trnt  ■  scholar.  Ealdhelm.  tor  example, 
did  nM.  as  tar  M  «re  kmiir,  write  on  gnre  Cbiutian  tliemes  in  English  verse. 
—  in  the  liriiUrt.otwhich  the  stoty  speaks,  seem  to  have  been  cormiiia 

~^a  Nonhunbrian  Kbolar.  on  tbe  rantrary,  tnlined  bf  the  Mlh, 
■  >«  bLB  religious  entotioiu  in  lii«  own  tonijue.  '^^~ 


the  flight  of  Latin  as  the  tongue  of  literature,  enabled 
liah  poetry  to  develop  itself. 

It  is  also  probable  that  the  Irish  school  who  had  evangelised 
the  North  felt  that  there  would  be  a  struggle  between  them  and 
Borne  for  Bupremaey,  and  feared  with  good  reason  that  they 
would  be  beaten.  Their  tendency  then  would  be  to  encourage 
English  as  a  vehicle  for  religious  poetry  rather  than  Latin,  The 
Btruggle  did  take  place,  and  Rome  won  the  battle.  But,  again, 
ttie  victory  was  not  finally  gaiiierl  till  a  vernat^ular  poetry  had 
•)>egun.  The  Synod  of  Whitby,  though  it  settled  the  Easter 
t[uarrel  on  the  side  of  Rome,  did  not  prevent  the  euthusiastio 
'leception  of  English  poetry,  six  years  afterwards,  by  the  very 
'jwrsons  who  had  attended  the  Synod,  and  in  tlie  very  plaoe 
where  it  was  held.  Eveu  the  coming  of  Theodore  to  Northum- 
iaia,  in  678  and  684,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  dominance  of  Irish 
influence,  did  not  replace  English  by  Latin  as  the  vehicle  of 
poetry,  then  or  afterwards,     Between  these  visits  of  Theodore, 

I'Caedmou  had  fixed  poetry  into  English;  the  whole  country  — 

D^Dgs,  nobles,  people  —  had  become  accustomed  to  a  national 
poetry  in  the  tongue  of  the  nation.  Having  begun,  it  went  on. 
Che  beginning  is  half  the  deed  iii  literature. 
1  There  is  yet  another  probable  reason  for  the  prevalence  of  a 
Christian  poetry  in  English.  The  kings,  and  no  doubt  the 
|U>bles  of  the  seventh  century  were  close  friends  of  the 
Diissionaries  from  looa,  and  many  of  them  were  brought  up  at 
[oua.  They  would  not  be  likely  to  care  exclusively  for  Rome 
lor  for  Latin  learning,  and  whatever  influence  they  had  would 
tmte  tend  to  support  English  than  Latin  poetry.  Moreover, 
^wald,  going  about  with  Aidan  on  his  missionary  journeys, 

Kod  translating  to  bis  nobles  and  thegna  Aidan's  preaching 
into  English,'  would  be  as  much  interested  in  English  as  a 
means  of  sacred  teaching  of  the  people  aa  jElfred  afterwards 
became  in  the  South ;  and  had  Cae  Jmon  risen  in  his  time  would 
have  rejoiced  in  his  English  poetry.  Oswin  was  as  much 
bound  up  with  Aidau  as  Oswald.  Oswiu  was  baptized  and 
educated  in  lona,  and  would  have,  during  the  earlier  part  of 
liis  reign,  the  same  Interest  in  English  as  a  sacred  literary  tongue 

i^a  his  predecessors.  This  conjecture  is,  however,  founded  on 
A  slender  evidence.  There  is  much  plainer  evidence  to  show 
.t  the  Northumbrian  kings  in  the  seventh  century  were 
ipicious  that  the  spiritual  power  of  Rome  might  tend  to 

uHciuii,     >o  see  the  KttiK  iu-^i- 
a  at  Aid:in  wbn  hs  j-i't  sjiiike 

.J   ..._      __   ... _ h-s  !i>ng  eiiln  t.ip  Itiuj;  had 

J  learaeil  the  l:iiigiiage  u(  the  N^ls."  —  Kn'lre.  lliit.  Bk,  ii' 
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denationalise  Northumbria-  If  this  be  the  case,  thty  would 
enoourai^e  an  English  rather  than  a  Latin  literature,  when  sueh 
a  literature  had  once  begun..  Wessex  and  Mertia  also  in  later 
days  stood  out  against  the  claim  of  Rome  to  sit  above  the 
national  feeling;  but  when  this  struggle  of  theira  arose  Latin 
was  already  the  tongue  of  literature.  But,  at  this  time  in 
Northumbria,  Latin  was  not  the  tongue  of  literature.  When 
Christian  poetry  began  it  began  in  English.  Having  begim, 
the  kings  and  nobles  whose  policy  it  was  to  keep  up  the 
separate  nationality  of  Northumbria  would  support  it  as  ons 
of  the  elements  which  strengthened  national  feeling. 

It  is  possible  to  put  this  conjecture  into  a  connection  with 
known  events.  To  establish  Latin  as  the  only  tongue  of 
sacred  literature  would  be  a  part  of  the  struggle  which  Borne 
made.  It  seenis  to  me  very  probable  that  Wilfrid,  who  was 
kt  the  head  of  the  Roman  party,  would  make  that  a  part  of  his 
programme,  and,  if  so,  English,  as  the  tongue  of  sacred  i>oetrT, 
wonld  bo  in  danger  at  his  hands.  His  effort  to  romattise  the 
Church  was  at  first  supjjorted  by  many  high-placed  Northum- 
brians, by  Alchfrith,  Eanfleda,  and  others.  For  some  years  he 
was  apparent  master  of  the  Northumbrian  Church.  The  great 
monastic  foundations  of  Hexham  and  Ripon  may  be  said  to 
hftv«  been  his,  A  multitude  of  monks  obeyed  him ;  kings 
And  nobles  sent  their  children  to  be  brought  up  by  him.  lu 
anlrndour  of  expendittire  and  iu  show  he  rivalled  Ecgfrith 
himself,  and  could  he  have  kept  his  temper,  and  behaved 
with  less  (ieair*  of  power,  with  less  intrigue,  he  might  have 
Ifnt  thtf  Northumbrian  kings  and  monasteries  into  his  hand) 
Mnl  Iho  English  seed  of  literature  might  never  have  grown 
into  a  tree.  This  lianger  may  have  been  increased  by  the 
flK>l  that  liis  {rrvat  friend,  Benedict  Riscop,  had  now  mad< 
Wmriuouth  and  Jarrow  a  oentie  of  Roman  literature  aud 
fcrt  U  wsHi  Uien  of  importance,  I  conjecture,  for  the  prevs- 
litltco  of  Kti^ti^ti  as  tb«  tongue  of  poetic  literatnra  tliat 
SVilfrid'K  aavvndency  sbould  suffer.  His  pride,  perhaps  hit 
tul*rf*^n>i»oo  wilh  Eo)cfrith'a  domestio  relations  and  his  (lua^ 
ni  with  Th«>i>kiTV  dVore  him  from  the  country.  It  maj 
hfcv*  hivn  owing  lo  this  qoarrrl  that  Theodore,  while  de 
lf<rHtlupil  10  briuf  Ntirthumtuia  uu<ler  the  ecclesiastical  order 
»(  K>^w<^  tnu  u»t  iuiuler&at  of  the  Celtic  or  the  national 
pVmcDli  lu  NoTlhuwbruL,  and  set  overthe  new  Sees  into  which 
\w  •\<\i.\.\  N.>rthumliriA  btsbops  who  had  been  brought  up  in 
»',  In  1 1  i.-u-nw  — Ert*'  at  Hexhan,  Bos&  at  York,  while 
>  nt  Hm  tnlT*  NaWfcwfcrtM  ktqrs  wtotB  AUaa  Uiln«4  •> 


f  Cuthbert  vaa  settled  at  Liudisfarne.  On  all  sides  tlie  en- 
roaching  and  intolerant  influence  of  Wilfred  was  set  aside, 
B«Dd  the  trouble  he  caused  in  Church  and  court  may  have  been 
K'  one  reason  why  the  Northumbrian  princes  became  more  and 
more  determined  to  keep  their  national  individuality  clear  of 
Borne.  One  result  of  all  this  would  be  that  English  poetry 
would  escape  from  being  crushed  out  by  Latin  verse.  Even 
Ecgfrith,  while  submitting  to  Theodore,  kept  the  Church  in 
Northumbria  national,  and  supported,  especially  by  his  friend- 
ship for  Ciithbert,  the  distinctly  English  school  of  monks,  who, 
though  they  had  yielded  to  Rome,  retained  their  individual 
ways  of  tliinking.  We  might  even  see  in  the  fate  which 
caused  Eegfrith  to  be  buried  at  lona  a  parable  of  this  linger^ 
ing  Celtic  influence. 

Aldfrith,  who  succeeded  hira,  equally  supported  the  nation- 
ality of  the  Northumbrian  Church ;  and  his  education  at  lona, 
and  partly,  it  is  said,  in  Ireland,  as  well  as  his  training  as 
Ealdhelm's  fellow-pupil,  made  hiLu  much  more  cosmopolitan  in 
learning  than  Rome  may  have  wished  him  to  be.  At  one  with 
Theodore's  policy  of  comprehension,  he  had  also  strong  Celtic 
sympathies.  I  imagine  that  he  was  all  the  more  Northum- 
brian because  Irish  and  Latin  elements  were  mixed  in  him. 
Between  the  individualism  of  the  Celt  and  the  collectivism  of 
the  Bomau,  he  found  a  middle  point  in  a  strong  Northum- 
brianism.  We  may  be  certain  then  that  a  national  English 
poetry,  especially  Northumbrian,  found  favour  in  his  eyes; 
and  indeed  at  his  death  in  705  the  whole  of  Caedmon's  work 
was  afloat  in  Northumbria ;  those  who  formed  themselves 
upon  Caedmou  had  established  a  school  of  Englisli  sacred 
poetry,  and  another  school  had  begun,  not  only  of  sacred  but 
of  profane  poetry. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  I  think  that  English  had  in 
Northumbria  a  chauce  as  the  tongue  of  poetry  wliich  it  had 

(jiot  elsewhere,  and  why,  having  begun  at  Whitby  about  670,  it 
Bontinued,  in  spite  of  the  rapid  and  parallel  growth  of  Latin 
iitetature.  The  school  of  Theodore  and  Ealdhelm  did  not 
nicour^e  English  poetry  to  develop  itself.  The  schools  of 
Baeda  and  of  York  continue  to  admire  and  support  English 
poetry  sixty  years  after  its  beginning.  The  contrast  is  re- 
al York,  mnde  him  Bishop  ol  UchSfU.  Bma  wns  brnuehC  up  by  HIJdn,  ani) 
Cothbert  waa,  ot  coarse,  brought  up  smonf;  the  Celtli'  mliuioDBnes,  There  wan 
then  a  pireuthosis  ID  Nnrthnmbn a  during  whirh  IJib  Celtic  iniiueuce  van  mliod 
on  rqaal  Ipmi*  with  the  Latin.  It  was  during  this  psrentheais  that  Eugliali 
poetry  gathered  Mron^  anil  fixed  itself. 
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niarkable.  We  now  turn  to  a  different  matter.  What  were 
the  influences  which  bore  on  Northumbria  and  not  on  Mercia 
and  Wessex,  and  which  tefided  to  make  Northumbria  a  more 
fruitful  soil  for  poetry  than  Wessex  or  Mercia?  We  are 
driven  here,  as  before,  to  suggestions  which  may  or  may  not 
'se  of  value. 

The  first  suggestion  is  that  the  geographical  position  of 
Noithumbria  brought  it  into  connection  with  a  greater  mixture 
of  races  than  was  the  case  elsewhere.  The  whole  of  Cumbria 
or  Strathclyde  lay  on  the  west  and  north-west  of  it,  and  in 
Cumbria  there  was  a  mixed  population;  of  the  Irish  who 
drifted  down  into  it  from  the  North  beyond  the  Clyde,  of  the 
Picts  who  lived  in  Galloway,  and  of  its  own  Welsh  indwellers, 
all  three  speaking  difEerent  dialects  of  the  same  tongue,  and 
in  conversation  more  or  less  comprehending  one  another.^ 
Each  of  these  nations,  if  I  use  Baeda's  terra  which  does  not 
carry  our  meaning  of  the  word,*  bad  their  own  poetry,  both 
warlike  and  Christian.  Even  the  Picts  in  the  North  had,  in 
the  seventh  century,  received  enough  of  Christianity  from 
Columba  to  have  sacred  song  among  them  in  their  own  tongue, 
and  in  Aldfritb's  time  the  learned  men  of  the  Pictish  king's 
court  translated  Ceolfrid's  letter  about  Easter  into  their  own 
literary  langua^.  The  Northumbrian  tongue  came  into  eon- 
tact,  both  in  war  and  peace,  with  these  peoples, — with  the 
Welsh  of  Strathclyde,  with  the  Irish  of  Dalriada,  even  with 
the  Pictish  Gaels.  During  the  various  periods  when  they 
lived  under  the  overlordship  of  the  Northumbrian  kings  of 
the  seventh  century,  intermarriages  probably  took  place,  and, 
on  the  borders  at  least,  something  resembling  a  common 
language  arose,  I  conjecture,  between  the  English  and  these 
peoples.  Moreover,  under  Eadwine,  the  British  kingflom  of 
Elmet  was  subdued,  and  we  have  no  praof  that  the  inhabitants 
were  wholly  driven  away.     All  this  contact  of  the  Northum- 

t  Colnmbft  converssd  freely  with  the  Picts  from  king  to  peawin*  ivithout  any 
difflculty.  It  was  only  wbea  h(>  preached  l.hst  he  waa  Torced  to  line  mn  liiur- 
preter.  So  »a¥S  Adttmnan  in  the  Boventh  eenlury.  (See  alw,  Fuur  Ani^itiit 
Book!  of  Wa.kt,  Skeno.  p.  137,  vol.  1.)  It  ilo«a  not  follriw,  however,  that  the 
Welsh  language  □[  Cumhtia  was  imderetood  aa  easily  by  Picls  or  Iriab,  except 
on  the  marcbes. 

<  Baeda  saya  o[  Osn-ald,  "  Denligue  omoes  nntioiiea  et  proTinciaB  Britannlae, 
qua«  In  quatuor  llngiias,  id  ust  Britlonuni,  Pii'turum.  Scottorum,  a.  Aii([lorai]i, 
dlTieae  sunt,  la  ditioue  aocepit."  All  tbeae  Folks  st  tlie  lima  of  Bneda,  "  riilti- 
Tiited,each  in  its  oirii  dialect,  the  aublime  study  of  Divine  tnith.  and  Latin,  by 
tbe  Btody  ot  the  aac-red  Scriptures,  had  become  common  (o  thera  "  {Efxitt.  Hiit. 
cli.  )■>  It  la  plain  tlisl  there  wai  on  interchange  among  them  ot  their  tellgigw 
thougbtB,  perhaps  even  ot  their  literatore. 
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brians  with  these  varieil  races,  or  with  vavious  growths  of  the 
same  original  stock,  had  already  begun  at  the  begiuuing  of  the 
seventh  century,  before,  let  us  say,  the  death  of  Eadwine  in 
633,  and,  after  that  time,  it  continued  and  increased.  Inter- 
course with  the  Welsh  existed  in  other  parts  of  England,  but 
it  was  greater  in  Northumbria  than  elsewhere.  Intercourse 
with  the  Irish  existed  also  in  parts  of  England,  but  it  was 
only  between  wandering  Irish  scholara  and  English  scholars. 
In  Korthumbria  it  was  more  constant,  and  of  an  Irish  people 
with  an  English  people.  Intercourse  with  the  Gael  took  place 
nowhere  else  in  England,  but  in  Northumbi-ia  it  had  gone  so 
far  that  before  Baeda  died  a  Pictish  king  sent  for  architects 
to  England,  and  was  in  direct  communication  with  the  mon- 
astery of  Wearmouth.  This  interchange  of  the  thought 
and  oral  literature,  accompanied  by  the  occasional  inter- 
marriage, of  English  and  Welsh  and  Irish  and  Picts  was, 
I  think,  one  of  the  causes  of  a  greater  capacity  in  North- 
umbria for  producing  good  poetry  than  was  likely  to  exist 
in  other  parts  of  England,  where  the  foreigners  affected 
the  English  stock  only  on  the  western  edges  of  Mercia  and 
of  Wessex. 

One  more  suggestion  I  may  make  in  this  connection.  If 
Mr.  Skene  and  others  be  right  in  their  conjecture  that  in  the 
fifth  century  some  of  the  continental  English  had  settled  south 
of  the  Forth,  this  mixture  of  the  English,  Welsh,  and,  it  may 
he,  of  tlie  I'icts  north  of  the  Forth  had  here  already  taken 
place,  and  Eadwine,  when  lie  drove  his  way  to  the  Forth,  came 
into  touch  with  the  descendants  of  an  English  tribe  who  had 
added  to  their  own  oral  poetry  the  poetry  of  the  Gael  and  the 
Welsh.  This  old  English  stock  would  harmonise  in  time  with 
the  Angles,  and  bring  them  into  closer  touch  with  the  foreigners 
and  their  literature. 

We  have  good  grounds  for  thinking  that  such  a  literature 
did  exist  among  the  Cumbrian  Welsh  at  this  time.  The 
scenery  and  events  of  some  of  the  historical  poems  in  the 
Four  Aricient  Books  of  Waieg  lie,  Mr.  Skene  says,  in  the  north ; 
the  poems  are  due  to  Welsh  bards  of  the  North,  and  are 
older  than  the  tenth  century.  They  are,  in  fact,  the  literature 
of  the  dwellers  in  Cumbria,  before  the  subjugation  of  Strath- 
elyde  in  M6.  He  supposes  then  that  the  wars  of  the  Britons 
a^iinst  the  PJcts  and  Scots,  and  then  against  the  Angles  of 
Borninia,  proiluoed  a  body  of  Welsh  popular  poetry,  which  was 
brought  into  shape  in  the  seventh  century  (the  century  we  are 
dealing  with),  and  that  the  earliest  consistent  shape  of  the 
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(  ««  have  v«s  of  that  eentuiy.*     This  took 
I  of  C«dvaUon,  daring  his   brief  success 
Ev«a    after  his    defe.-it,   the    oational 
__       _  _  »  kept  alire  by  these  popular  lays, 

mA  Igr  ;tBffcl>iir«tati—  as  to  the  fatore  of  the  Cymry.  In 
IMm  TMH^  tW  ■■ig.nliiiii  of  the  Cymrv  to  Walea  brought 
tt««»  ;uiM  <•«■  boB  tha  K<arth  to  South  Wales,  where,  in 
alitt  iMtr  lamnat  the  AiUwniw  BnaiMiw  was  added  to  them 
tm^  1  iMiwiia  '  FroBi  Uw  daj«  of  Ida,  then  (to  say  nothiDg 
r  poMry).  lays  of  fa^^e,  of  joy  and  sorrow,  of  fates 

^_  jfc,  were  beiog  snug  all  ot^  the  country  where  the 

(NfSiy  wA  tiK  XorthumbriaD-En^tsh  foogfat  to  and  fro  with 
««niw  soocess,  lived  together  in  the  ^ys  of  peace,  and 
lumiJ  one  another's  language ;  *  and  I  maintain  that  this 
hody  of  pofNilar  Welsh  poetry,  with  ibt  prmliar  poetic  senti- 
■eat — Its  passion,  colour,  pathos,  and  sorpsise  —  had  eome 
ASoence,  and  perhaps  a  powerful  ooe,  on  the  English  of 
XixiltBinbria,  and  all  the  more,  if  the  latxs  were  uii^led, 
ferT«  and  there  at  least,  in  mani^e. 

It  was  not  only,  however,   with  the  Welsh,  but  with  the 

>  DoiiDK  tlM  laith  natuT  tba  historical  Ankv,  aaar^atg  to  Hr.  Skene, 
^Hltbt  WMBM  Ihr  Hatthan  Suoba,  who  had  Mtlkd  la  the  dMiiet  ol  Uia  Forth 
awrci^e.  the  DHMt  of  hk  twdre  butlcs,  UwlsMotwUchwrna  in  51G.  Potow 
MwlUy*  wgremadaaf  th— tMtle«.aadM)«A»li^i«rtiiy«hapeiB  tbeatTgMh 
nninnr.    Tklimia.  AMWis.  Llywareh  Hm  k  ~ 


inuoMiiatoBrilaBBieoduBKnst."    Tbcj  floaiishctf  lh«i  !■  ihe  sucth 
,    l£dWin.- '-" ^ — •—" "' 


miiary.    I^  died  in  339^  lad  otfecc  wanwer 

tjMld*I<i>t«a  ihM  the  «■■«  pOC^Of  tha  6«dl>di'<  immim  uic  wihuidiwuikijkii 

whkh  look  place  in  1^  wan  bennca  Onriu  and  Penda.  when  thirty  Brills 
kln^  loiu^t  on  tb»  aida  of  Peoda  against  Nonbnmbria.  He  neotiana  oIliBr 
poevu  made  in  lh«  WTeatk  cotfaiy  cvooeniiDic  other  battlM  betreen  tlie  SeoM 
and  Welsh.  Then  wai  a  gnat  bo^  of  poMry,  tltn,  alieadr  bailt  np  anMmr 
the  Nurlliera  Webb.  (See  Skeao,  Four  Ancirnt  Aeoli  of  ITater.)  it  thia  be 
UiKs  the  GnsllBh  have  no  richt  to  claim  In  Canlmon  Itie  SnI  reraaeular  poel. 

•  y<rmr  Jnrlnit  Soot*  •/ WoIh,  cba.  liil.  liT. 

*  Tbe  ronlaci  of  the  two  rans.  both  in  var  and  peace,  vu  continnona  fronl 
Ibe  mMdle  of  tin  diih  cMtm;.  and  in  «u-,  aa  well  ai  in  peiace,  coBterminoai 
wiiplna  i(*m  to  andetaland  otM  another.  Pour  kings  ol  the  Nonb  an  dcMribod 
by  dH>>slhoralUwG«Ma(e«>itas«uHnKagainMHu«a.  «onof  Ida,  Sini-of 
KTiilcia,  rbo  ral(aad  tram  SKT  to  574.  Agva  againM  Theodrir.  who  ivlgned 
m-i't  Pernlda  from  Sn  to  3ST.  and  was  also  a  son  of  Ida.  t'rien  wiib  hi* 
p...i>.  iKcifcbl  mllantly.  and  with  varylns  fonnnc.  It  wu  theae  wan.  Skene 
UmiV--   whirb  wen  cvlebmled  by  Aneacia.     lo  Ii03  tbe  S<«Cs and  Welsh  united 

-  ttanMa.  but  JSlhaltnth  mrt  Ihem  si  DawMon  in  Liddealale.  and 
It  was  after  this,  and  owing  to  it.  that 
shone  of  the  Pfnh  of  Forth.  Oswald  and 
irlber.  and  wen  oierlords  of  Stnulwlvde.  Er^ 
[iii<  and  sobilned  Cnmberfautd.  Murth  iJumuhln 
:!i>-D  the  Welsh  admixture  till  be  Ml  at  lieeh- 
.1  biiodnd  veara  then,  we  may  say  thai  then  wa« 
r  the  Cymry  ""d  the  English,  enBlr—  —  '-— " 
^^^>lvl  to  iaien-'luuigB  their  poeti^. 
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Irish  also  that  tlie  Nortliumbrians  were  mingled.     The  Scots, 
as   the  Irish  were  called,  had,    in  the  fourth  centuiy,  made    ' 
a  settlement  in  our  Scotland,  but  returned  to  Ireland.     Later 
on  thej  came  back  and  established  themselves  in  the  year 
B03  in  Dalriatla  (Argyll).     The  first  time  we  find  them  of  im- 
portance in  history  ia  under  Aedan,  whom  CoUimba  crowDed 
B8  King  of  Dalriada  in  lona,  and  who,  iu  60."!,  led  the  whole 
of  the  Celtic  forces  of  the  country  against  JStbelfrith.     There  ^ 
need  here  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  Scot-kingdom. 
I  not  till  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  that  it  took  | 
the  lead  again  in  the  person  of  Kenneth  MaoAlpiu ;  and  not   ' 
until  fifty  years  afterwards  that  Pictlaud  became  Scotland. 

The  real  Irish  invasion  which  influenced  English  literature 
began  with  the  landing  of  St.  Columba  in  5(>3  on  some 
islands  off  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  and  his  final  choice 
of  Hii,  or  lona,  for  the  site  of  a  monastery,  from  which  he 
evangelised  the  Picts  of  the  mainland.  He  died  in  597,  the 
very  year  in  which  Augustine  landed  in  the  south  of  Britain, 
but  he  handed  on  to  his  followers  his  passionate  and  poetio 
temper.  All  those  brought  up  in  his  monastery  seem  to  have 
eaught  something  of  the  mingled  tire  and  tenderness  of  ita 
founder,'  and  something  also  of  his  love  for  a.  free  anil  v 
dering  life  ;  and  the  English  who  came  for  education  to  lona, 
and  those,  too,  who  were  taught  in  Korthumbria  their  Chris- 
tianity by  missionaries  from  lona,  were  influenced  more  or 
less  deeply  by  the  elements  of  Coluinba's  character,  esjiecially 
those  whose  blood  was  at  all  nuxed  with  Gaelic  or  Cymric 
families.  Columba  was,  even  iu  his  faults,  eminently  Irish, 
and  in  no  people,  save  the  Jews,  are  race  qualities  so  persist- 
ently continued  from  generation  to  generation,  and  so  power- 
ful in  admixture  with  other  peoples,  as  they  are  in  the  Irish. 
In  no  people,  also,  is  the  descent  of  character,  indejwndent  of 
the  descent  through  blood,  more  close  and  masterful  than  it  is 
among  the  Irish.  If  it  had  not  been  so  in  their  history,  if 
they  had  oftener  broken  the  tradition,  they  had  been  a  wiser 
and  a  better  folk.  Columba,  however,  handed  down  to  his 
successors,  through  the  mastery  of  his  character,  his  loves, 


I' 


perine  the  oth^r,  were 

■■-■ ithout  hii 

o  hnrri  nil 


These  two  elements  united  in  Colntnb*,  and  eafb  le 
_..jn  divided  in  liis  spiritual  degpendaiita.    The  fire  n(  C 

MndeniMS.  tMcatoe  flerceness  in  Corman,  as  be  ia  called,  ' 

the  heHtben  Nortbuinbriaiw  that  he  returned  to  tons :  and  somewlial 
trmth  In  Coltnan.  who.  having  lost  Ills  causa  at  Whitby,  went  bttck  to  luua  and 
then  to  Ireland.  The  t^nderuBM  o(  Columba  was  pre-eminent  In  Aldan,  who 
also  had  eagemesH  enoneb.  Both  firu  and  (Kntleneaa  were  again  united  ia 
Cntbbert,  who  ol  them  aU  Is  most  like  Columba. 
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I  lus  likings,  liis  temperameDt,  his  manner  of  life ;  and  tb< 
I  fall  of  poetic  uid  passionate  feeling,  were  transferred  to 
^iglish   whom  his  monks  evangelised.     Cutlibert,  who  i 
[  haw  hiul  Gael  or  Irish  blood  in  him,'  is  a  good  exampli 
[  1^  TTprcidactioD  of  Columba's  manner  of  life  and  poetic 
I  ingi  of  his  lore  of  solitude  alternating  with  vagrant  missi* 
I  bat  not  of  his  power  of  versing  or  of  his  hot  and  passi 
temper.    Oolnmba  was  himself  a  poet.     Irish  poems  of  his 
believed  to  still  exist,  and  if  th«  song  of  regret  for  his  exils 
'  from  Ireland  be  reallr  his,  it  uiake-s  it  clear  that  he  was  a  tnie 
lyriat.     He  loved  well  his  own  national  poetry,  and  the  story 
goes  that  one  of  the  reasons  of  a  certain  visit  he  paid  to  Ire- 
land was  to  defend  the  faanlio  order  from  a  threatened  exile 
from  their  conntry.    We  may  be  sure,  then,  that  the  love  of 
poetry  continued  to  be  a  tradition  in  the  monastery,  and  the 
,   Irish  poems  of  battle  and  law.  And  the  great  stories,  like  that 
of  IdT  and  the  children  of  Tuireann,  were  known  and  loved 
at   lona.     Oolumba  was  not  the  man  to  throw  away  poetry 
which  Baeda  would,  no  doubt,  have  called  profane.     One  of 
his  greatest  friends,  Dalian  Forgaill,  who  made  a  poem  upon 
him,  which  is  still  preserved  —  the  Ambra  Choiuitncitl«^  Co- 
lumba's  Praises  —  was  the  chief  of  all  the  Irish  bards.     With 
all  this  poetry  the  English  educated  at  lona  were  likely  to  be 
acquainted. 

Columba  was  equally  fond  of  literaiy  matters.  His  love  for 
fine  MSS.  is  said  to  have  produced  a  civil  war  in  Ireland ;  and 
the  battle  of  the  Psalter  is  stilS  kept  in  mind  by  the  shrine  in 
which  the. Psalter  is  said  to  have  been  placed,  and  which  is  in 
the  museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  Not  only,  then, 
from  Roue,  but  also  from  tona,  Northumbrian  nobles  learned 
to  love  a  fine  library.  Aldfrith  is  much  more  likely  to  hai 
ilerived  his  eagerness  for  collecting  from  lona  than  fi 
Wearmouth. 

The  passion  for  wandering  at  will,  which  carried  the  Ii 
ntssionaries  over  Europe,  and  which  was  reproduced  in  UiS 
Northumbrian  pupils  of  Aidan ;  the  love  of  country  and  the 
pathos  of  exile;  the  affection  for  animals,  as  if  they  were 
human  beings,  but  needing  more  pity  than  men  and  women, 
were,  all  three,  deep  in  the  character  of  Uolumba,  and  are  all 

1  It  U  ni7  contention,  that  dU  over  the  rauntrv  we  oil  the  Lowlands  mod 

_  0  Uoriler,  KaKllsli  were  mlxetl  with  P)ct  uid  Stvt  and  Cyiury,  and  that  > 

'   Teutonic  people,  wlien  miiml,  are  mora  likely  lo  have  the  poetlv  teinpenniMit 

thMi  when  unmixed.    The  leKsni)  tliat  Cuthliert'ti  mother  was  an  MhEi  slave  — 

a  priniMMi  ol  coune  — may  poiisibl;  coutain  the  lacL  that  be  va«  of  minJ 
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represented  in  Anglo-Saxon  poetry.  The  first  is  as  much  Teu- 
tonic as  Celtic,  but  among  the  Teuton  tribes  it  is  i 
characteristic  of  warriors  than  of  monks.  It  w  ' 
a  special  mark  of  the  Irish  evangelisation  of  Northumbria; 
and  the  wandering  gipsy  life  that  Aidan  and  Gedda  and  Ceadda. 
and  Cuthbert  led,  roving,  as  fancy  led  them,  from  hanilet  to 
bamlet  over  the  wild  country,  was  much  more  provocative  of  a 

»  poetic  way  of  looking  at  nature  and  man  than  the  systematic 
Tisitation  of  parishes,  which  the  bishop,  under  the  Roman  rule, 
made  of  his  diocese.  The  one  was  directed  by  impulse,  the 
other  by  rule.  The  one  was  a  life  of  adventure,  the  other  waa 
not. 

The  love  of  country  and  the  passionate  pain  of  exile  belong 
also  to  all  peoples,  but  thoy  were  felt  by  the  Irish  with  peculiar 
intensity,  certainly  with  far  greater  intensity  than  by  the  Teu- 
tonic tribes.  I  do  not  say  that  the  frequent  i-ecurrence  of 
this  poetic  subject  in  Northumbrian  poetry  was  caused  by  the 
in&uence  of  the  Irish,  but  I  think  that  it  was  deepened  and 
made  more  passionate  by  it. 

The  love  of  animals  is  a  common  element  in  monasticism, 
both  Celtic  and  Roman,  from  Columba  to  Francis  of  Aasisi. 
Pity,  which  lay  at  the  root  of  the  nature  of  Jesus,  was  extended 
to  'i>easts  and  birds  as  well  as  men.  This  was  not  a  special 
mark  of  the  Teutonic  genius  under  Christianity,  It  appears, 
but  not  often,  in  Northumbrian  poetry.  It  has  always  been 
one  of  the  marks,  up  to  the  present  century,  of  English  poetry 
io  the  North  rather  than  of  poetry  in  the  South,  and  I  venture  J 
to  suggest  that  it  grew  among  the  Northumbrians  and  has  con-  1 
tinued  in  the  Lowland  poetry  owing  to  the  impulse,  stronger  ■ 
and  more  poetic  tlian  elsewhere,  which  it  received  from  Columba 
and  his  pupils,  and  which  they  h  anded  on  to  the  English  whom 
they  evangelised.  The  pretty  legend  which  Adamoan  tetls  of 
Columba  and  the  Crane  illustrates  alike  the  passionate  sorrow 
of  exile  and  the  love  of  animals  of  which  I  write,  and  the 
poetic  intensity  and  charm  with  which  the  Celt  surrounded 
them. 

One  morning  Columba  called  to  his  side  one  of  his  monks, 
and  said,  "  Go,  seat  yourself  on  the  marge  of  the  sea,  on  the 
western  shore  of  our  isle;  and  there  you  will  see,  coming  from 
the  north  of  Ireland,  a  voyaging-  crane,  very  weary  and  beaten 
by  the  storms,  which  will  tall  at  yonr  feet  upon  the  beach. 
Lift  it  Tip  with  pity  and  carry  it  to  the  neighbouring  hut,  nourish 
it  for  three  days  of  rest,  and  when  it  is  refreshed  and  strong 
»gain,  it  will  care  no  more  to  stay  with  us  in  exile,  but  will  fly 
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back  igain  to  s»e«t  Iretuid,  its  dear  couotry  vhere  it  was 
bora.  I  eku^  rou  thus  viCh  its  care,  for  it  comes  from  the 
laad  when  1  *»s  bom  mjselt."  So  when  the  mouk  returned, 
baTing  doBie  ss  he  was  commaoded,  Coluiuba  said,  "May  God 
Unas  yiM,  aiy  son,  since  you  have  well  car«d  for  our  exiled 
nnt;  yoa  will  see  it  ntom  to  iis  coitutry  ia  thi-ee  days." 
And  90  it  wai.  On  the  day  named  it  rose  from  the  earth,  and 
vltra  it  had  a  laountt  sougrht  its  path  through  the  sky,  took 
ito  Si^it  on  a  stea^  wing,  stiaight  for  Ireland. 

This  tnaperaHent,  eombuied  with  the  emotions  of  Christinn- 
i^,  and  mntiMg  «b  hearts  in  the  first  glow  of  conversion,  cuiue 
into  XovtluuBbcia,  and  came  attended  by  all  the  prestige  which 
a  toyal  hi—dihip  n*e  to  tlM  Irish  missionaries,  and  with  the 
sapportof  the  kia^  bmily  and  thegns.  Oswald,  with  twelve 
toMpaaiona,  had  taken  lefnge  at  lona  in  617.  All  the  twelve, 
«Mfiaj  vhcaa  vne  hn  bnthos,  were  baptized  and  educated 
Am«,  and  shand,  as  ther  grew  older,  in  the  manner  of  life 
and  ia  aU  Uw  iotensls  of  Ue  Irish  monaster^,-.  Oswald,  dur- 
ias  atTeatoea  Tears,  tnaa  the  age  of  thirteen,  was  steeped  in 
tt«  ^irit  whi^  Oalamba  htA  left  behind.  He  learned  Irish, 
and  It  is  (ur  in  iafer  that  be  heard  and  perhaps  loved  the 
gnat  ItiA  |MMMi  All  his  twelve  companions  bad  the  same 
oppQvtoaitMSt  *Bd  *B  *hey  belonged  to  the  royal  family,'  Irisb 
poetij  was  not  nakaown  to  the  £tbdings  of  Korthumbrin- 
VThiNk  Oswald,  in  CSV  caane  to  the  throne,  he  summoned  his 
tritaiib  al  loan  to  amd  hiu  aiaskxiaties.  Aidan  was  soou  by 
to  smK  and  as  Btshop  of  lindisfune  converted  Bernieia  to 
Mk»  dutMbn  &itK.  and  twtwtd  Deira  to  the  Christianity  it 
hl^  dtaNMbntd  during  the  one  shameless  year  of  Osric's  reign. 
TW  «)kiI»  vi  KvMthamlaia  vis  united  in  the  Christian  faitb 
br  loMk  Has  was  ^  bleodleBS  tBTuioa  of  the  English  by 
the  Irish  Mt«r«.  ud  thia^^  its  ootaatd  power  departed  in 
40^  it*  iawaid  pow«r  hstad  ktas-  Oswia  ia  Deira,  Oswiu, 
when  he  iiilr  lMrtha»hna  lain  ana  kingdom,  carried  on  the 
Irish  inlvMatft.*  The  kttsr  Rnat  ^&S  had  been  baptized  aiid 
MtaMted  ui  loB^  and  his  earfier  leiga  was  marked,  especially 
altar  lh»  tattle  of  Wiawaed,  bn-  an  ineceasiag  nnion  of  the 
^  IttMhawhruna  vitt  IriA  litv^  litetatnte,  and  learning.     As 

^B  CkiwaU  had  eel  i^  lintfiaCkrae  and  its  subject  monasteries 
^H  ««  the  aHdvl  ot  hn^  eo  Onrin  set  np  \Vhilby  on  the  same 
^B       WwM.    ^Vhitlyr  hwaae  tike  grMit  educational  centre  of  the 
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Bonthem  part  of  Northumbria,  and  from  its  root  sprang  a 
number  of  related  monasteries,  all  more  or  less  directed  by 
men  who  had  received  an  Irish  training  and  carried  with  them 
some  Irish  literature.  From  poiiit  to  point  of  the  coast,  from 
Dunbar  to  Coldingham  on  St.  Abb's  Head,  through  Liudisfarne 
to  Whitby,  the  Celtic  monasteries  civilised  the  folklaiul  inward 
from  the  seashore.  Over  the  interior,  and  indeed  down  into 
those  provinces  below  Northumbria  which  were  evangelised  by 
the  bishops  trained  at  Lindisfarne  and  Whitby,  and  by  mis- 
sionaries like  Fursey  from  Ireland,  the  monasteries  were 
chiefly  set  up  with  the  religious  customs  of  lona.  It  is  suid 
that  forty-four  monasteries  were  founded  by  Irishmen  in  Eng- 
land. But  I  am  here  only  speaking  of  ^Northumbria  and  of 
the  seventh  century.  In  that  century,  and  chiefly  before  the 
death  of  Caedmon,  these  were  the  chief  monasteries  influenced 
or  founded  by  the  Irish  Church. 

The  first  was  at  Lindi*fame,  where  Aidan  set  up  his 
Bishop's  seat,  close  to  Bamborough,  the  royal  castle  of  Oswald. 
It  was  the  mother-church  of  the  Korth  —  "the  lona,"  as 
Montalembert  calls  it,  "  of  the  Angles."  South  of  it  at  tha 
mouth  of  the  Tyne,  arose,  over  the  murdered  body  of  Oswin, 
the  double  monastery  of  Tyiiemoutk.  The  nuns  who  came 
to  pray  at  his  tomb  arrived  from  Wliitby,  which  hsid  already 
been  established  at  the  mouth  of  the  Fsk  by  Hild;  and  some 
years  after  Oswiu's  death,  and  at  the  place  where  he  was  slain, 
Oswiu's  wife,  Eanfleda,  built  a  monastery  at  GiUiiig,  near  to 
Eichmond  in  Yorkshire.  Its  abbot  waa  Trumhere,  an  Angle, 
but  educated  and  ordained,  says  Baeda,  by  the  Scots.  Before 
this  time,  and  during  the  life  of  Aidan,  Hartlepool,  the  iirst  of 
the  monasteries  presided  over  by  an  abbess  in  Northumbria, 
occupied  a  site  on  the  coast  between  Tynemouth  and  Whitby. 
Inland,  between  York  and  Whitby,  the  son  of  Oswald,  desiring 
to  found  a  monastery  where  he  might  pray  and  be  buried, 
called  Cedda  from  Lindisfarne  to  choose  its  site.  Cedda 
chose  it  in  the  roughest  and  wildest  place  among  the  hills,  and 
set  up  La»tingham  in  accordance  with  the  customs  of  Lindis- 
farne. North  of  Lindisfarne,  other  Irish  monasteries  had 
grown  up.  Old  Melrose,  an  annex  of  Lindisfarne  where  young 
missionaries  were  educated,  waa  built  on  a  jutting  arm  of 
rock,  round  which  swept  the  Tweed,  about  a  league  away  from 
the  Melrose  we  know  so  well.  Still  farther  north,  on  a  lonely 
cape  in  which  the  range  of  the  Lammermnir  ends,  nearly 
five  hundred  fi^et  above  the  sea,  rose  Coldhigham,  a  double 
monastery.     Ebba,  sister  of   Oswald,    was    its    founder;    and 
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bad  ptenooBlj  fi 
Denreni. 
Tbew  an  bdonged  to  die  liislt  ^oilj  of  lindisfune.    The 

gteaZer  part  of  Northombiia  leant  tbroa^  men  wbooc 
■piritual  centre  was  at  lona,  the  arts  of  life  and  indostrj,  the 
reclaimmg  of  the  waste  lands,  agriimltsre,  nnd  and  bnd^ 
taaking,  the  pleasures  of  social  life,  education,  and  litetSn 
culture,  and  teamt  this  uew  and  exciting  life  through  the  liisb 
temper,'  At  the  same  time  there  was  an  incessant  crossing 
and  recroBsing  of  Xorthumhrians  to  Ireland  itself,  and  of  Ihsb 
to  Nortbumbria,  for  the  purposes  of  leaniiDg  and  culture. 
The  two  countries  drank  in  one  another.  The  English  found 
in  Ireland  a  learning  not  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  Europe. 
Not  only  religious,  but  literary  and  classic  studies  were 
pursued  with  eagerness,  and  developed.  They  kept  historical 
annals  in  the  monasteries.  The  arts  were  practised — archi- 
tecture, graving,  chiselling,  embroidery,  music,  and  poetry. 
Not  only  then  from  lona,  but  also  from  Ireland  itself,  tha 
Celtic  infiuence  poured  into  Northumbria  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury. 

It  lessened,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  later  years  of  Oswiu 
ami  under  Ecgfrith ;  and  after  the  Synod  of  Whitby  it  was 
doijmed.     When  Aldfrith  died  in  705  we  may   say  that  tfce 


miut  nut,  boweTsr.  forget  that  the  monulic  power  nf  the  Ronuii 

WBH,  after  the  first  ihirt;  years  ul  Irish  Christianh;,  growiii);  Dp  aloof- 

*I<1(>  lit  tho  Irish  munasterleB  In  the  latter  yevs  of  the  seventh  century.  Hot- 
thumbrlH  was  clv<lis«d  by  monks  wko  derived  tlieir  imiiobe  rmm  Rome  ■•  veil 
w  by  monks  wlio  derived  their  iinpaUe  rrom  Ions.  Twenty-six  yean  attei 
Aidau  took  root  at  Lindtsfame,  Rlpon  began  the  rlvktry  of  the  Latin  wtU 
tbv  Celtiu  monaatlctsm.  lu  early  lilstory  ItlOHtrates  the  slraeKle.  It  wi> 
touDdnd  hy  Akhlrllh,  son  of  Oswiu,  and  Its  first  monks  and  its  Abbot  Esis 
nam*  from  tiie  Iriih  monastery  nf  Old  Melrose.  Aldilritli,  under  WlUrtd'i 
Infliienoe,  asked  tbem  In  (Mil  lo  adopt  the  Roman  mode  al  celebrating  Eastir. 
liiay  refusad  and  returned  to  Mslroee.  Wilfrid  then  took  up  the  war  which  be 
'  * 'slue  at  Whitby.  Hb  introduced  the  Bcnedirtine  rule  al 
>T  he  built,  with  ereat  splendour,  the  Priory  of  Hexham, 


hayrefu _^—  — 

iriled  to  a  succesaful  Isiue  at  Whitby.    He  introduced  the  Bcnedirtine  rule  al 
jome  yeari  later  he  built,  with  ereat  splendour,  the  Priory  of  Hexham, 

3t  of  the  Roman  wall,  a  little  below  the  junction  ol  the  two  branrhw 


of  the  Tvne,  and  not  far  from  the  place  where  Oiwald  planted  the  ei 
aoU  of  Northnmbrla.  Two  other  mM  monasteries  were  fonndeil  in  t 
century,  and  became,  more  than  all  the  olhers,  centres  of  learning.    Tbrat  were 


„., jg  of  Wearmiiuth  and  Jarroie,  established  dose  to  the  moulh 

of  the  Tyne  by  Benedict  Diacop.  Thoir  chief  glory,  as  nnrseriea  of  llieratute, 
behinics  to  the  next  century,  but  Wearmouth  was  founded  when  Caedmon  wu 
■InglnK  St  Whitby,  and  Jarrow  only  two  years  after  his  death.  These  l^tln 
monastutlea  lived  on  terms  of  mutual  respect  and  tolerance  with  the  Oltlc. 
When  the  question  of  Easter  wna  aettled  they  remained  In  hnriniiny,  inlet- 
ohaniilnK  devotloiinl  thouahl  and  feeling-  We  must  not  forget  this  monaMle 
inln|[l<"R  of  Celtic  and  I.atiu  Intluences  InestimatlnE  the  torcM  which.  In  the 
My«nth  oantury,  ttarted  tho  literature  of  Northumbria. 
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Irish  influence,  which  had  lasted  in  full  power  from  the  ad- 
vent of  Aidan  to  the  Syjiod  of  Whitby,  from  635  to  664,  began 
to  die.  It  still  continued  for  forty  years,  till  all  who  had  been 
trained  by  Lindisfarne  and  Whitby  had  passed  away.  It  ran 
a  career,  then,  of  about  seventy  years.  During  that  time  the 
Irish  character,  the  passion,  impulsiveness  and  tenderness  of 
Coluraba ;  some  at  least  of  the  Irish  poetry,  with  its  elements 
of  colour,  romance,  invention,  and  charm,  penetrated  the 
Northumbrians,  and  we  can  scarcely  avoid  tbiuking  tliat  tliis 
was  one  of  the  causes  which  made  Northumbria  more  crea,tive 
of  poetry  than  the  rest  of  England,  especially  when  we  remem- 
ber that  the  Celtic  impulse  came  to  the  English  charged  with 
all  the  new  emotions  of  Christianity.' 

One  other  influence,  creative  of  poetry,  or  fostering  a  poetic 
temper,  was  the  natural  scenery  of  Northumbria.  It  was  of  a 
wilder,  more  romantic  type  than  any  that  existed  below  the 
Humber.  The  wood  and  wild-land  of  Mercia  and  Wessex, 
even  the  fens,  or  the  great  downs  which  looked  on  the  Chan- 
nel, are  not  to  us  so  instinct  with  that  natural  mystery  which 
troubles  the  imagination  of  those  who  make  and  love  poetry 
as  the  lonely,  rolling  moors  which  stretch,  desolate  even  to 
this  day,  from  Cumberland  to  the  Tweed  in  rig  and  flow. 
There  is  scarcely  a  valley  in  their  deep  recesses  which  has  not 
its  own  personality,  which  does  not  make  its  own  impression; 
and  the  rivers  which  are  born  in  their  mosses,  and  which 
cleave  their  way  to  the  sea,  are  fierce  and  tawny  as  a  tiger. 
The  hills,  becoming  softer  as  they  pass  northward,  make  the 
view  seen  by  one  who  stands  on  the  ridge  of  the  Roman  wall, 
mysteriously  wide  and  far,  and  the  vast  but  low  roof  of  sky 
which  broods  above  them  is  fruitful  of  swirling  mists,  of  wild 
sunsets,  and  wilder  storms.     This  land  has  always  been  the 

'  I  plare  rinljr  in  a  note  another  conjectars  whleh  rnkf  lukve  a  little  weljtht. 
Wo  need  to  remember,  in  eBliiniiling  the  iollueiiees  wliieh  bore  mmu  Nor- 
tliumbrla  before  Caedmon,  [bat  during  the  whole  reign  of  Peiida,  fruni  Wfi 
to  l>53,  a  heathen  inflDence  poureil  Into  the  Mo rtbem  kingdom  from  Henna, 
and  kept  up,  among  those  who  clung  to  the  old  ways,  the  Uiougbia  and  cus- 
lomJt  and  wnr-soUKH  of  tbe  heathen  rorofathers  of  the  EnElish.  It  is  prol»- 
able  tliut  the  Teiitonin  poetry  waa  the  better  preserved  In  Northnmbrln  fmin 
ita  having  assoebited  for  a  long  time  with  EnglUbmen  who  remained  Pauling 
after  tbe  MortbnmbriRnii  had  become  Christian,  and  whom  they  themselves 
evangelised.    Of  course  this  sugK^stlon  would  have  hnt  Uttte  value  if  there  had 


tbnmbrla  a  llterar;  class  who  loved  poetiTi  n 

ptry  of  war,  adventure,  and  legentl  was  wrong  lor  a 
and  sing.    But  such  a  class  did  e^dst.  I  think.  In  the  Irish 


think  that  profane  poetry  of  war,  adventure,  and  1^ 


monks  and  in  those  trained  by  them.    They  hod  their  own  legends.  Iiurs 
adventures;  and  they  would  cherUb  lays  elmilar  to  those  outof  wblcb  Btinouij 
was  cnmnosed.    They  would  not  roilui>e  Iheiu  to  writing,  bat  the;  would  sing 
keep  tbem,  and  give  them  vo),'Ue. 


I 


i^WUOw.tkt 


I,  Awidal  ^  kiawM  aad  nnhing  straanu, 
kasKV  lai  fiDed  with  their  m;s- 
k«fSca*.  0«  t*«  oth«r  side  wu 
ne  dwellm  at 
than  400  feet 
that  gmmi  kfty  Ofn.  Who  tint  has  seen  Tfn»- 
_  I  or  TJ»JirfMM  MB  erer  fotgrt  the  enotiun  of  loii»- 
ItMM  which  filei  htM  with  the  thoo^  at  God  as  he  look<^ 
(ron  the  wild  pMk  hnwflindn  over  the  tmrca  deep  ?  The 
wanderer,  oa  the  shore  where  Bamboroogh  stretches  fortli 
iu  length  oo  the  djrke  of  faasalt,  sees  the  white  waves  lr»p 
over  the  isles  of  Fune,  and  feels  as  Cynewulf  felt  when  be 
saw  the  rocks  "nnmoTed  alnde  the  wares,  the  lighttting,  and 
tlie  haii"  There  is  not  a  more  savage  coast  in  England  than 
tliat  which  rises  and  dips  from  headland  to  valley  —  its  jnt- 
ting  jawH  of  Hhi[Hlevouring  rock  opening  out  to  sea — as  we 
voyiigo  from  Hartlepool  to  Whitby.  All  the  nameless  passino 
i»f  till*  sea  and  the  stormy  sky,  of  the  loud  winds  and  the 
white  horses  of  the  deep,  of  the  black  clouds  and  thu  red 


lightniug  entered  day  by  day  into  the  life  of  those  who 
watched  the  business  and  fury  of  the  elements  from  the 
edges  of  the  cliffs ;  and  the  watchers  were  men  and  women 
who  haj  received  the  impress  of  the  sea  and  its  love,  not  only 
from  their  Teutonic  forefathers,  but  from  the  Irish,  whose  tales 
are  full  of  the  great  waters,  and  who  were  as  much  children 
of  the  billows  as  Beowulf  and  his  men.  The  coracle  was  not 
to  be  compared  in  size  and  safety  to  a  dragon  ship,  but  it  was 
handled  with  as  great  dexterity,  and  it  needed  greater  sea 
audacity.  Not  only  then  from  one  aide,  but  from  two,  the 
Northumbrians  were  prepared  to  receive  the  poetic  impulse  of 
the  sea. 

These  are  tbe  suggestions  which  I  make  in  answer  to  the 
question  why  poetiy  prevailed  in  Northnmbria  more  than 
elsewhere  in  England;  and,  in  making  them,  I  have  confined 
myself  to  the  seventh  century,  that  is,  to  the  century  in  which 
Cliristian  poetry  was  born  in  the  soul  of  Caedmon,  and  sung 
on  the  cliff  of  Whitby. 

Nearly  all  these  influences  bore  on  Caedmon  and  nourished 
his  genius.  That  genius  was  silent  for  a  long  time  ;  it  was 
only  when  well  on  in  years  that  he  began  to  sing.  But  this 
was  natural  enough.  The  beginner  of  a  new  form  of  poetry 
in  times  which  have  no  written  literature  and  no  models,  is 
not  likely  to  Iwgiu  early.  But  all  the  more  he  drinks  in  for 
years,  into  a  soul  which  is  naturally  receptive,  the  impulses 
which  come  to  him  from  human  aftairs  and  human  nature, 
from  circumstances,  and  from  the  natural  world;  and  if  we 
say  that  Caedmon  was  about  fifty  when  he  began  to  make 
verse,  and  choose  670  for  the  date  of  bis  first  poein,  he  began 
to  receive  these  impulses  about  the  year  630,  when  he  would 
be  ten  years  old,  and  when  Eadwine  was  still  King.  Where 
he  was  then  living  we  cannot  tell;  but  he  was  probably  a 
heathen,  for  it  was  only  in  627  that  Eadwine  was  baptized. 
In  658  Hild  set  up  the  monastery  at  Whitby,  and  aa  Caedmon 
was  a  secular  servant  of  the  monastery,  we  may  well  conjecture 
that  he  belonged  to  the  little  fishing  hamlet  which  lay  at  the 
foot  of  the  cliff,  or  that  he  accompanied  Hild  as  a  retainer  from 
Hartlepool.  About  the  age  of  forty,  the  influences  of  which  I 
speak  began  more  directly  to  bear  upon  him.  Hild,  the  Ab- 
bess of  his  home,  was  of  the  royal  stock  of  Deira,  and  gi'and- 
niece  of  the  great  King  Eadwine,  by  whose  side,  when  she 
was  a  girl  of  thirteen,  she  was  baptized  by  Paidlinus.  Many 
a  time  Caedmon  must  have  heard  that  story  told.  Nor  waa 
this  all  that  Caedmon  heard  of  the  glory  of  Eadwine,  for  oa 


Ab-  ^m 

she  ^^H 

any  ^H 

waa  ^^^H 
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certain  day  he  may  liave  aeen  tlie  procession  and  heard  the 
service  which  attended  the  reburial  at  Whitby  of  the  body  of 
Eadwine ;  •  and  tliis  tomb  made  for  a  time  Whitby  the  West- 
minster Abbey  of  Northumbria.  He  saw  in  670  Oswiu  laid  low 
in  the  same  church,  and  ^rhaps  his  wife  Eanfleda.  Over  the 
tombs  of  these  great  prineea  shone  into  Gaedmon's  eyes  the 
national  glory  of  Northumbria,  Still  deejier  was  probably 
the  impression  made  by  the  continual  presence  of  .^Itleda, 
whose  life  in  the  monastery  was  bound  up  with  the  great 
victory  of  Winwaed,  when  Penda,  the  scourge  of  Northnmbria. 
was  at  last  slain  and  Oswald  avenged.  The  story  of  her  ded- 
ication by  her  father  Oswia  to  Christ  and  her  being  given  to 
Hild  at  Hartlepool,  must  have  been  told  again  and  again  to 
Caedraon.  She  was  twenty  years  old  when  he  began  to  write, 
and  she  listened  to  bis  first  song.  Nor  was  this  all ;  Oswiu 
and  the  princes  of  Northumbria,  were  fre<iuently  at  Whitby, 
and  with  them  may  have  come  at  one  time  or  another  Ecg- 
frith,  who  in  670  came  to  the  throne  of  England  when  Caed- 
mon  ascended  the  throne  of  Poetry. 

This  was  enough  to  fill  his  soul  with  the  war-like  glory  of 

his  country,  but  its  spiritual  glory  also  came  upon  him.     His 

mistress  bad  been  baptized  by  Paullinus;   he  probably  bad 

seen  Aidan  face  to  face,  for  Aidan  died  only  twenty  years  be- 

forS  Caedmon  began  to  sing,  and  Aidan  had  been  Hild's  father 

in  the  Lord.     Many  were  the  monks  and  travellers  who  came 

to  Whitby  from  Lindisfarne,  and  all  the  story  of  Oswald  and 

Aidan's  companionship  in  the  evangelisation  of  Northumbria 

was  doubtless  common  talk  at  Whitby.     After  G04  he  may 

have  seen  the  angel  face  of  Cuthbert,  the  new  I'rior  of  Lindis- 

fame,  who  for  twelve  ^ears,  before  his  retirement  to  Fame, 

^L  went  on  frequent  missionajy  journeys  through  Northumbria, 

H  and  whose  death  took  place  only  seven  years  after  the  death 

H  of  Caedmon.     It  is  interesting  to  think  that  Cuthbert  may 

^^  have  sung  the  verses  of  Caedmon.    The  school  of  the  nionao- 

^1  tery  of  monks  under  Hild  contained,  while  Caedmon  waa  yet 

^1  alive,  five  men  who  came  to  be  bishops — Bosa  to  be  Bishop  of 

^m  Deira,  with  his  See  at  York  ;  ^tla,  whom  Baeda  makes  Bisiiiip 

^B  of  Dorchester,  and  who  is  probably  the  same  as  Heilda,  who 

^H  fixed  the  West  Saxon  See  at  Winchester;  Oftfor,  the  second 

^H  Bishop  of  Worcester;    John   of   Beverley,  who   brought  to 

^H  Whitby  news  of  the  new  school  of  Canterbury  atid  of  Thtw- 

^1  Hit 

^M         but 


le  itnn  Hlaln  In  fi33.    His  hond  wan  brouBli 


Tork  Biiil  l.urlBd  Uier 
I  ex>Pll>  I  da  out  knai 
Liuled  Uiete  in  OTO. 
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dore  and  Hadriau ;  and  Wilfrid  II.,  who  became  Bishop  of 
York ;  all  of  them,  siive  the  last,  naen  of  original  thought  and 
of  power  in  affairs.  At  many  points  then  the  spiritual  glory 
of  Northumbria  bore  upon  the  daily  life  of  Caedmon.  There 
was  one  great  event,  moreover,  which  happened  at  Whitby 
while  he  was  alive,  in  which  the  Bplendnur  of  a  great  cere- 
mony brought  together  the  kingly  race  of  Northumbria,  the 
noble  memories  of  ttie  Celtic  Church,  and  the  intellectual 
power,  the  unity  and  the  awe  of  Rome.  It  is  almost  certain 
that  Caedmou  saw  the  Synod  of  Whitby  in  664.  King  Oswiu 
came  there  with  his  son  Alchfrith,  and  his  daughter  .^Ifleda 
came  from  the  monastery  to  meet  him.  Colman  of  Lindisfarne 
with  his  Irish  clerks,  Hild  and  her  people  and  the  venerable 
Cedda  represented  the  evangelisera  of  Northumbria-  Wilfrid, 
with  Agilberht,  Bishop  of  the  West  Sasons ;  Ronianus,  chap- 
lain of  Eanfleda,  Oswiu's  wife  j  and  James  the  Deacon,  one  of 
the  companions  of  Paullinus.  in  whom  men  saw  the  image  of 
the  first  Latin  mission  so  sadly  brought  to  misfortune  thirty 
years  before,  represented  the  over-mastering  power  of  Kome. 
It  was  a  sight  to  be  forever  remembered,  even  by  a  monastic 
servant  whose  genius  was  as  yet  unawakened ;  nor  could  any 
one  who  heard  Wilfrid — and  the  Synod  may  have  been  held 
in  the  open  air  —  speaking  English  "with  a  sweet,  soft  elo- 
quence," forget  the  image  of  that  keen  and  passionate  partisan. 
These  things  would  work  even  on  a  stupid  soul ;  they  would 
certainly  work  on  one  iu  whom  abode,  though  as  yet  in  slum- 
ber, the  spark  of  genius. 

The  mixture  of  races  in  Northumbria  on  which  I  have  dwelt 
was  not,  I  should  think,  personally  represented  in  Caedmon. 
It  is  not  likely  that  the  family  of  one  who  lived  in  the  midst 
of  the  east  coast  of  Deira  had  anything  to  do  with  Cymry  or 
Pict  or  Irish.  But,  of  course,  the  whole  influence  of  the  Irish 
spirit,  thrilling  with  the  emotions  of  Christianity,  was  contin- 
ually around  him.  It  was  the  spiritual  air  that  he  breathed. 
Lastly,  to  finish  this  application,  the  natural  scenery  which 
surrounded  liim,  the  valley  of  the  Esk,  on  whose  aides  he 
probably  lived,  the  great  cliffs,  the  billowy  sea,  the  vast  sky 
Been  from  the  heights  over  the  ocean,  played  incessantly  upon 
him.  They  did  not  work  on  him  as  vitally  as  they  did  on 
Cynewulf,  but  they  had  their  power. 

It  may  be  said  that  too  much  is  made  of  this.  We  cannot 
think  that  Caedmon,  who  was,  as  they  say,  "a  herdsman,"  and 
quite  uneducated,  derived  much  good  from  those  influences,  or 
drank  them  in  at  all.    But  it  does  not  follow  that  he  was 


i 


I 
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wkoDjr  KBedneaud.  He  had  been  submitted  to  the  monastic 
* '  1^  as  all  Hilid*a  depeodeDts  were,  and  had  received 
I  to  titix  his  intellect  and  emotion.  An  elaborate  educa^ 
nafcn  iatl>er  than  makes  a  poet.  Chaucer,  Shakspere, 
,  Wttidswuttli,  Boras,  Keats,  Byron,  Shelley,  were  not 
gnat  sdkolan,  aitd  the  best  of  them  all  had  no  education  at  all 
aaTs  what  came  in  the  air  to  him.  I  have  sometimes  wished 
that  MihoB  had  aot  been  so  good  a  scholar.  Burns  followed 
tha  plough  along  the  mountain  side,  and  may  be  set  side  by 
side  vith  Owdmoo  who  tended  the  horses  on  the  night  that  a 
Divine  One  spoke  to  him.  ^or  does  it  follow,  that  because 
Baeda  says  that  he  had  the  cate  of  the  cattle  that  night, 
that  he  was  a  herdsman  at  alL  He  was  one  of  the  Becular 
attendutts  on  the  monastery,  and  may  have  been  as  good  a 
gentleman  as  Halbert  Glendinning.  When  Baeda  says  "on 
that  night"  it  seems  as  if  it  were  not  Caedraon's  regular  habit 
to  kwk  after  the  cattle;  but  that  be  took  it  in  his  turn.  But 
even  if  he  were  a  berdsmao,  it  is  as  good  a  beginning  for  Eng- 
lish poetry  to  have  Caedmon  a  herdsman  as  it  was  for  Hebrew 
poetry  to  hare  David  a  shepherd.  Whatever  the  man  was,  he 
had  genius  and,  sleeping  long,  it  awoke  at  last.  How  it  awoke, 
and  what  it  produced,  either  of  itself,  or  in  the  hands  of  those 
whom  it  influenced,  is  now  our  business. 


CHAPTER  XV 


CAEI>MON 


Caedmdn,  as  he  is  called,  is  the  first  Englishman  whose 
name  we  know  who  wrote  poetry  iu  our  island  of  England ; 
and  the  tirst  to  embody  in  verse  the  new  passions  and  ideas 
which  Christianity  had  brought  iuto  England.  The  date  of 
his  birth  is  unknown,  but  Baeda  tells  us  that  he  died  in  f>80, 
snd  as  he  began  to  write  when  he  was  well  forward  in  years, 
his  poem  is  loosely  dated  about  670.  Hihl  bad  been  some 
time  at  Streoneshalh '  when  he  sang  hia  tirst  song,  for  we  are 
certain  that  her  abbacy  began  in  658.  It  ended  in  C80. 
Between  these  twenty-two  yea.r3  was  laid  the  first  stone  of 
that  majestic  temple  of  English  Poetry  within  whose  apse, 
row  after  row,  the  great  figures  of  the  poets  of  England  have 
taken  their  seats,  one  after  another,  for  more  than  1200  years. 
We  knew  of  Caedmon's  life  and  work  from  Baeda,  but  noth- 
ing more  was  known  of  his  verse  to  modern  England  until  the 
dime  of  Milton.  A  similar  chance  to  that  which  gave  us  our 
single  manuscript  of  Beowulf  and  Judith  gave  us  our  single 
copy  of  the  set  of  poems  which  hnn  been  connected  with  the 

Streoiu-t-hiith.  BFtecIn  translates  tbls  "  the  bav  "f  the  BeiKwn,"  and  It  lias 
taken  to  mean  tliat  there  nut  a  light  ot  some  kind  either  nnlbei'lilT  or  at 
iDtranee  of  Che  bay.  But  slreoa  ia  not  an  ED^Iiah  word,  or  this  is  the  only 
XJiani  where  it  occurs;  and  heulh  or  halh  is  a  wonl  ot  doubtful  meaiiiuR,  aiid 
>rbeD  it  BoBinH  to  occur  lii  the  charters  hoB  never  the  tncajiliiK  of  angle,  or  cor- 
ner or  bay.  Baeda,  however,  ma;  be  supposed  to  know  of  what  be  wa^  writing, 
And  It  la  most  probable  —  as  Mr.  GoIIbucz  has  Baegesled  to  me  —  that  Streonea- 
lutlb  is  a  local  name  which  the  English  found  already  given  to  the  place,  and 
Ihat  this  aame  meant  BeSi'fln-bHy. 

The  origin  of  the  name  Whitby,  "  the  white  town,"  which  tba  Danes  gave 
tq  His  place,  is  as  obscure  as  tluit  of  StreoneshaUi.  It  could  not  be  callt^  su 
from  the  cohiur  of  the  cUiTs,  which  are  of  dark  ]laa  shale.  But  tliu  lillle  har- 
Wiir  may  have  been  surrounded  by  Dshermen's  dwellings,  whitened  with  limr, 
ftnd  sDch  a  village  wonld  gleam  brightly  ^Inst  the  darkness  of  the  cUfF.  1  do 
not  know  whether  the  EoKlish  whitened  uieir  wooden  huts,  but  this  is  the 
oonjecture  I  can  make  to  fit  In  with  the  Danish  name;  unless  we  were  to 
ImaKine  (bat  While  or  (Ivit  van  the  natne  of  the  Dane  wlio  led  the  raid  againat 
the  place,  or  ol  some  olbsr  who  settled  there  in  after  days.  "^ 


name  of  Caedmon.  Archbishop  Ussher,  hunting  in  EnglADii 
for  books  and  uianuscripts  "with  which  to  enrich  the  tibnkt}- 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  found  this  manuscript  and  gave  it 
to  Francis  Dujou,  a  scholar  of  Leyden,  who  is  known  in  litt^ra- 
ture  as  Junius,  and  from  whom  the  manuscript  derives  its 
name  of  the  Juniun  Caedmon.  Junius,  who  was  a  great  lover 
of  Anglo-Saxon,  was  then  librarian  to  Lord  Arundel,  and  when 
he  left  for  the  Continent  in  1650,  took  care  to  have  the  manu- 
script printed  at  Amsterdam.  He  published  it  as  t)ie  work  of 
Caedmon,'  and  soon  aftervards  brought  it  back  to  England, 
where  it  finally  found  a  home  in  the  Bodleian.  It  is  a  small 
folio  of  229  pages  divided  by  a  difference  of  handwriting  into 
two  parts.  The  first  part,  said  to  be  in  fine  handwriting  of 
the  tenth  century,  is  illustrated  with  rude  pictures,  and  con- 
tains the  Genesis,  Exodwa,  and  Danitl.  The  second  part,  in 
different  and  perhaps  more  modern  handwriting,  contains  the 
poem  to  the  several  subjects  of  which  the  name  of  CJhriM  and 
Satan  has  been  given.  It  includes  verses  on  the  Fall  of  the 
Kebel  Angels,  the  Harrowing  of  Hell,  the  Resurrection,  the 
Ascension,  Pentecost,  the  Last  Judgment,  and  the  Temptation. 

Since  the  time  of  Junius  critics  have  found  in  the  sc|i;irate 
puis  of  this  manuscript  sa  many  various  elements,  nnd  so 
much  diversity  of  style,  that  they  not  only  allot  ditlereiit 
writers  to  these  separate  parts,  but  also  hesitate  to  attribute 
anv  one  jiart  to  Caedmon.  Indeed  some  have  declared  that 
C»edmou  did  not  write  a  single  line  of  it.  It  would  be  weari- 
some to  give  an  account  of  all  the  theories  and  conjectures 
mode  about  the  authorship  of  this  set  of  poems.  They  will 
be  found  collected  with  admirable  skill  by  Wfilker  in  his 
OmndriMi  Jfir  G^i-hicfUf  der  AngelsdcksiacktH  Literalvr.  The 
two  tilings  which  interest  us  most  are  first,  whether  wo  may 
imimte  any  part  of  the  poems  we  have  to  Caedmon,  the  monk 
of  Whitby  of  whom  Baeda  tells  the  story;  and  secondly,  the 
poetry  itself.  With  regard  to  the  first,  there  ia  no  doubt  a 
general  correspondence  between  the  lines  which  stand  now  at 
we  beginning  of  the  Genesis  and  the  words  which  Biujda  says 
Caedmon  sang,  and  of  which  he  gives  the  sense  in  Latin. 
Thew  is.  mon'over,  a  correspondence  between  the  subjecU  of 
whieh  HiMnia  savs  the  poet  sang  aud  the  subjeots  treated  of  in 

■  Juniaii  Manuscript ;  and  these  two  correspondences  make 
lewhat  probiiblo  that  we  have  in  this  manuscript,  along 

betTMD  the  first  Ibea  of  Ui«  MS.uil 
.  CMdiDDll  lUlK  in  liii  drakoi," 
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twitli  poems  written  by  other  persons,  some  at  least  of  tl 

I  Terses  of  Caedmon.     If  so,  we  must  aJso  add  that  they  have 

I  Buffered  from  interpolations  and  corruptions,  and  from  their 

f  translation  out  of  the  Nortliumbrian  into  a  West  Saxon  dialect 

On  the  whole  I  am  iDclined  to  hope  that  we  may  have  the 

pleasure  of  binding  up  the  story  in  Baeda  with  some  of  the 

poems  we  possess;  and  if  the  severe  Muse  of  History  permit 

this  to  us,  it  is  a  great  gain  to  sentiment.     But  the  authorship 

of  the  several  poems  shall  be  discussed  as  we  come  to  them, 

one  after  another.     Before  I  enter  on  that  task  I  mtist  say 

something  about  Milton  and  Caedmon,  and  tell  the  story  of 

Caedmon  himself  as  it  is  given  by  Baeda. 

When  Junius  brought  the  printed  book  back  to  England  be 
showed  it,  no  doubt,  to  his  literary  friends.  One  of  these 
friends  was  Milton,  and  certain  resemblances  on  which,  in  my 
opinion,  too  much  stress  has  been  laid,  make  it  a  curioua  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  Milton  had  Caedmon's  work  before  him  when 
he  was  writing  Paradiae  Losl.  It  is  most  probable  that  Junius 
translated  the  poem  to  Milton.  Mitton  knew  his  Baeda  well, 
and  it  would  be  strange  if  he  were  not  enough  interested  in  the 
story  of  Caedmon,  his  first  predecessor  in  the  art  of  poetry,  to 
be  eager  to  hear  what  he  was  supposed  to  have  written  concern- 
ing Milton's  own  subjects  of  the  fall  of  the  rebel  angels  and  of 
man.  It  is  also  probable  that  MDton,  who  borrowed  thoughts 
from  every  side  for  his  Epic,  retained  in  his  ear  some  of  the 
more  vivid  expressions  of  the  poem  Junius  translated  to  him  j 
that  their  spirit  entered  into  him  and  took  a  Miltonic  form  in 
scattered  places  of  his  poem.'  But  the  resemblances  are  slight, 
and  less  important  than  they  would  be  if  the  subject  were  any 
other  than  that  of  the  Fall  of  Man.  We  must  remember  that 
this  subject  had  been  treated  of  a  hundred  times  in  the  myste- 
ries and  miracle  plays ;  that  dramas  and  poems  had  been  writ- 
ten on  it  in  every  literature  in  Europe ;  that  a  number  of  ideas 
and  phrases  and  descriptions  used  in  writing  of  it  had  become 
conventional;  and  that  the  lines  on  which  it  was  treated,  and 
on  which  the  characters  of  Satan,  Adam,  and  Eve  were  drawn 
were  similar  through  all  this  European  work,  if  not  frequently 
the  same.  The  originality  of  Milton's  poem  does  not  lie  in  the 
subject  or  in  its  general  treatment,  but  in  the  form  of  it  and 
the  poetry ;  and  these,  which  are  the  main  matters,  are,  in  Mil* 
ton's  hands,  as  far  superior  to  all  the  efforts  of  his  predecessoi 
as  the  Zeus  of  Pheidias  was  to  all  other  images  of  the  God.* 
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AU  w«  can  say  then  is,  that  Milton  had,  it  is  likely,  heanl  the 
Smeua  translated  to  him,  and  that  he  got  from  the  writer  a 
ngeestiou  or  a  phrase,  here  and  there,  which  he  used  as  he 
Vwld  use  a  suggestion  or  a  phrase  from  Hornet  or  Virgil,  from 
Dante  or  Spenser.  But,  nevertheless,  we  may  well  imagine  the 
roiuaiitie  interest  the  blind  old  man  would  have  when,  sitting 
in  some  summer  parlour,  he  listened  to  the  song,  a  thousand 
wars  old,  which  the  first  poet  of  his  race  had  sung  coneerniug 
his  own  subject  of  ■'  Man's  first  disobedience." 
■r  The  story  of  Caedmon,  as  Milton  read  it  in  Baeda,  is  well 
known,  but  it  will  bear  repetition ;  and  it  should  be  the  first 
losson  taught  to  every  English  child,  for  when  the  glory  of  Eng- 
land's weaJlb,  science,  and  arms  has  become  but  a  subject  for 
Ml  historical  essay,  her  poetry  will  still  inspire  and  console  man- 
kind- Empires  ai«s  but  Poetry  lives  on.  and  the  story  of  tlio 
origin  of  English  song  in  thi^  land  is  the  foremost  of  all  Eng- 
lish stories.  It  begins  in  the  Abbey  of  Whitby.  Hild,  the  Ab- 
bi>ss,  tinder  whose  rule  Caedmon  wrote,  had  already  lived  thirty- 
ihrw  years  with  great  nobleness,  when  she  took  on  her  the 
luonmtie  Uf«,  Aidan  placed  her  at  tliis  age  on  the  banks  of 
tho  Wear,  and  then  transferred  lier  to  Hartle{>ool.  Nine 
ytiars  afterwar<.ls,  and  on  the  same  wild  coast,  she  established 
tho  double  Monastery  of  Streoneshalh,  and  dedicated  it  to 
St.  Peter.  Here,  under  this  famous  and  beloved  woman, 
Coodmon  lived,  attached  in  a  secular  habit  to  the  monastery. 
It  was  not  till  he  was  well  advanced  in  years  that  he  teamed 
uytMng  of  the  art  of  poetcy,  wherefore,  whenever  at  feasts 
it  wu  tmttd,  for  the  sake  of  mirth,  that  all  should  sing  in 
turn  u^  the  harp  came  towards  him,  be  rose  from  the 
tabl«  and  returned  to  his  house.  One  evening,  having  done 
this,  he  went  to  the  stables,  for  the  care  of  the  cattle  had 
been  for  that  night  entrusted  to  him,  and  as  he  slept  one 
stood  by  hiin,  saluted  him,  and  called  him  by  his  namci, 
"Caedmon,  sing  me  something."  He  answered,  "I  know  not 
how  to  sing,  and  for  this  cause  I  left  the  feast,  because  I  could 
not  sing."  Then  the  other  who  talked  with  him  said,  "  All 
the  sanie,  you  have  to  sing  for  me."  —  "  What  shall  I  sing  7  " 
Caedmon  answen-d.  "Sing,"  said  the  other,  "the  beginning 
of  things  created."  Wherf^upou  he  immediately  began  to 
■ing  in  praise  uf  tiod,  the  worhl's  upbuilder,  ^'erses  which  he 
baa  not  heard  before,  and  of  which  this  is  the  sense  :*  "Now 
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must  we  praise  the  maker  of  the  celestial  kingdom,  the  power 
and  counsel  of  the  Creator,  tlie  deeds  of  the  Father  of  glory, 
how  He,  since  He  is  the  Eternal  God,  was  the  beginner  of  all 
wonders,  who  first.  Omnipotent  Guardian  of  the  human  kind, 
made  for  the  sons  of  men  Heaven  for  their  roof,  and  then  the  , 
Earth."  This  is  the  sense  but  not  the  order  of  the  words 
as  be  sang  them  in  bis  sleep.'    Then  awaking  be  remembered 

^wbat,  sleeping,  he  had  sung,  and  soon  added  more  words  i 
tbe  same  fashion  in  song  worthy  of  the  Deity.' 
In  the  morning  he  came  to  the  town  reeve  and  told  him 
Vhat  gift  he  had  received,  who  forthwith  led  him  to  the 
Abbess,  and  made  that  known  to  her.  Then  she  ordered  him 
in  the  presence  of  many  learned  men  to  tell  the  dream  and 
sing  the  verses,  that  by  the  judgment  of  all  it  might  be 
approved  wliat  and  whence  this  was ;  and  it  seemed  to  all 
that  heavenly  grace  had  been  given  to  biiu  by  our  Lord- 
Then  they  told  hiiu  some  holy  history  and  words  of  godly 
lore,  and  bade  him,  if  be  could,  turn  these  into  tbe  melody  of 
song.  Eeturning  In  tbe  morning,  he  sang  to  them  in  excellent 
verse  what  bad  been  bidden  him.  Therefore  tbe  Abbess  began 
to  make  much  of  and  to  love  the  grace  of  God  in  tbe  man,'  and 
exhorted  bim  to  forsake  tbe  secular  and  to  take  to  the  monas- 
■    tic  habit,  which  being  done,  she  made  him  a  companion  of  tbe 

^rllcm  persons  have  held  that  we  have  la  tliese  lines  the  exact  words,  or  nearly 
^  H,  of  this  first  tiymn  o[  the  poet ;  olhere,  however,  naalataiu  that  tliey  ace  nut 
origtoal,  but  a  translation  into  Northumbrlao  o!  Baeda's  Latin  :  and,  for  m; 
own  part,  ttieir  abort  abrupt  rlif  tlim  su^eats  a  late  ratlier  than  an  early  date. 
'  The  order  of  which  Baeda  speaka  la  the  rhytliniiual  urder,  [or  he  odda, 
"  Deque  poaxuDt  canalnB.  quamvis  optime  compoaita,  ex  alia  in  aliam  liueuatn 
ad  verbum  sine  detrimenCo  sul  decoria  ac  dignitatis  transferrl." 

'  There  U  a  Norse  legend  concemiDR  Hslhloni,  a  gont-berd,  which  has  some 

1.1 ._  ([|[g  story,  and  the  sBme  kind  of  tale  is  told  of  many  poets,  of 

.  _. ,.  -..,_.^(g^„[j._ 


e  hymn  wliiuh  JElfred,  in  the  translation  he  made  of 
irrtu  luiu  iiis  own  dialect  — 
Nfl  scylan  hergan       hefaenrtces  uard, 
Metndaea  maectl       end  his  mudpidann 
Were  uuldorfadur       sue  lie  uuudru  glhUMA 
Eci  dryctin       or  aitelidae. 
Has  aerist  scop       aeida  bamaiD 
Heben  III  hrofe       haleg  scepen 
Tha  mlddungeard        moncynniies  natd 
Eci  dryctin       aefter  tiadae 
Firum  toldn,        trea  aUmectlg. 


Hesiod,  tor  example.    A  simiiar  fiitt  of  song  in  aleepla 

flsliand  bnt  this  Is  prDbahiy  taken  from  the  story  iu  Bai 

Co  doubt  of  the  person  of  Caedmon.    Baeda  lived  not  far  off  from  Whitby. 

was  bom  in  673,  and  CaedmoQ  died  in  880.     H"  -' ' —  '-"-  • ' 

of  Caedmon's  hymn,  and  an  Index  of  hie  work. 

added  by  Alfred  In  his  traualation  of  this  story. 
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where  monka,  and  perhaps  nuns  lived  alone,  apart  from  the 
mun  building  of  the  mooasterr,  and  it  is  likely  that  these 
oratories  were  still  there  at  tlie  time  of  the  Danish  raid. 
Higher  up,  on  the  platform  of  the  eliff,  just  where  it  began  to 
climb  from  the  western  moor,  stood  the  great  hall  of  the  mon- 
astery itself,  built  originally  of  wood  and  thatched '  with  reeds. 
Aroniid  it  rose  the  houses  uf  the  Abbess  and  her  ofBcers,  of  the 
monks,  and,  divided  from  them,  of  the  nuns  — the  refectories, 
the  Abbey  church,  the  guest-ohaiubers,  the  dwellings  of  the  stew- 
ards and  the  other  secular  attendants  of  a  great  monastery,  the 
stables  and  all  the  naeeasary  outiiuildings.  The  Danes,  about 
two  hiuulred  years  after  the  time  of  Hild,'  came  dowu  tlie 
valley  of  the  Esk  from  York,  and,  leaping  up  the  path,  stormed 
and  burnt  to  the  ground  this  hive  of  huinau  life,  plundered  it 
of  all  its  goods,  slew  every  one  of  its  indwellers,  and  crossed 
the  moor  by  the  light  of  ^e  blazing  beacon  they  had  kindled. 
In  that  condition  the  place  continued  for  more  than  two  hun- 
dred years,  when  Reinfrid,  aa  the  story  goes,  one  of  the  knighta 
William  sent  to  subdue  the  rising  in  the  North,  passed  by  the 
spot,  and  seeing  tlie  devastation  of  this  place  of  God.  wept  for 
the  ruin,  and  swore  that  he  would  repair  the  worship  and  the 
temple  of  the  Lord.  Eetuming  from  the  North,  he  entered 
the  monastic  school  at  Evesham,  and  settled  at  Whitby.* 
There  he  built  a  church  around  which  a  monastery  grew  of 
which  he  became  Prior.  After  many  trials,  the  place  grew 
into  wealth  and  importance,  and  Hiially  the  abbey,  whose  tall 
and  noble  ruins  we  now  see,  was  built.  Standing,  as  one 
looks  upwards  from  the  town,  on  the  very  ridge  of  the  long 
cliff,  it  dominates  the  vale  bt'low,  and  is  seen  sharp  and  dark 
against  the  evening  sky.     The  austere  Early  English  of  its 

■  Wlien  Baeda  tells  us  tliBt  FiiiEui  built  &  church  in  tbe  ble  of  IJnillBrimis 
After  tba  death  of  Aldan,  he  adds,  "  he  built  it  not  of  atone  but  uf  hewn  oali, 
Hnd  covered  it  with  reeds  — after  tbe  maaner  of  (be  Scola"  (£.  H.  Bk.  ill. 
rh.  XXV.}.  The  "reeda"  were  prnb&blj  the  tall  6cnt  wlilch  eTOWH  all  over  the 
onndKluneB  ot  tbe  Nonbambriaa  ooaet,  and  which  blows  back  trutn  the  Inn  ot 
tlie  hillocks  like  bair  tusse'l  in  the  wiud.  All  round  BamboroijEh  and  IIoIt 
Inland  this  KrusicronB;  the  bent  does  not  grow  at  Whitby,  and  WlliI  tiialcbed 
her  monastic  buildings  with  straw,  or  reeds  from  the  moorland  pool*. 

)  Of  course  tilreoneshalh  may  tucre  been  destroyed  b.v  some  rovloE  VlliinK 
who  sailed  hisabips  Into  the  bay;  but  tliere  ia  no  evidence  of  this,  aod  it  Is 
tniire  Ukely  that  11  perished  in  the  sysleniatlc  ravaging  of  tbe  monaiiterln  which 
waa  carried  ont  from  York  In  808. 

'  This  Is  a  pleasant  storj,  bnt  It  is  problematical.  Relntrid.  or  Scgenfrllh. 
waa  apparently  a  lay  brother  of  Evesham,  and  with  Ealdwine,  prior  ofWinrh- 
•-imibe,  and  mtiiine.  n't  out  on  foot  to  revive  relleion  In  the  Mortli.  alwut  lOTI. 
Tiiry  ntpnired  the  churcli  at  Jnrrow,  and  Regenlritb  alter  alimH  went  ilown 
from  Jarrow  to  Wbllbv.  He  may  hkve  been  a  soldier ;  It  does  not  follow  ihat 
ha  wu  a  Nonuaa.  Like  Ekldwlue  and  £Uw1im,  hit  tume  U  nallf  F:l^^|lt^■ 


indows  and  pillars  suits  with  the  severity  of  i 
(Karcely  infringed  on  by  the  Decorated  doorway  at  the  west  I 
^d,  and  by  some  Dec  orated' windows.  Aa  we  rest  among  ita  ' 
Sieaps  of  fallen  wall  and  tower,  we  hear  the  sea  roaring  below  I 
Mie  cliff,  and  the  sound  tills  the  aisle  lilce  the  chanting  of  a 
lolemn  mass.  We  think  then  that  this  deep  organ  note 
■truck  on  the  ears  of  Hild  twelve  hundred  years  ago,  and  that 
the  first  chant  of  English  poetry  was  made  to  its  grave  and 
inighty  music ;  and  so  deep  is  the  impression  of  antiquity  when 
Jre  are  thus  forced  to  look  baxik  over  the  continuous  stream  of 
Bnglish  poetry  that  we  seem,  wh*n  we  leave  the  eastern  end 
bf  the  abbey,  to  be  walking  with  Caedmon  himself,  among  his 
town  cattle,  over  the  long  rank  grass,  to  the  outjutting  point 
pf  the  headland,  which  looks  due  north  over  the  sea,  A  few 
Unutes  brings  us  to  the  edge.  Three  hundred  feet  below  the 
^h  of  breakers  is  heard  as  they  strike  into  the  black  caverns 
pt  the  base  of  the  clitf.  The  tumultuous  noi-tbem  sea  lies  out- 
ttiread  before  us.  Over  these  stonny  waters  came  our  Angle 
forefathers,  bringing  with  them  the  poem  of  Beowidf.  Ovec 
frem  Caedmon  looked  at  evening  as  he  framed  the  verse  in 
rhich  be  sang  the  flood  of  Koah.  Over  them  came  the  fierce 
■hips  of  the  Northmen,  first  to  plunder,  then  to  settle  ;  and  on 
fliem,  so  constant  is  the  lowlier  life  of  men,  the  tishing-boats 
have  won  their  spoil  and  drifted  into  Whitby  with  the  tide  for 
paora  than  a  thousand  years.  A  poetry  which  has  always 
mved  religion,  and  religion  in  its  st'ji'ner  and  more  solemn 
Blorms,  which  has  been  passionate  with  adventure,  which  has 
Breathed  with  ease  the  airs  of  war,  which  has  occupied  with 
Ipr  the  ocean,  and  which  has  never,  from  the  lowly  peasant 
proo  began  it  to  Chaucer,  Shakspere,  Milton,  Wordsworth  and 
lliennyson,  neglected  to  sing  of  the  simple  life  of  the  hamlet, 
ould  scarcely  have  had  a  fitter  birthplace, 

Kor  was  the  spot  devoid  of  other  elements  of  poetry.    Be- 

ibd  Hild,  as  she  walked  on  her  lilgh  cliff  at  night,  the  moors 

ftretched  away;   and  though  she  did  not  people  them  with 

Mthen  creatures  of  the  mist  like  Grendel,  she  saw  in  the 

lldings  of  the  clouds  the  rebel  angels  whom  Caedmon  drew, 

1  the  demons  whom  Cynewulf  sang  of  aa  torturing  Guthlao 

his  solitary  hill.     When  she  looked  up  to  tbe  heavens  and 

iheld  the  stars  —  and  keenly  they  shine  on  Wliitby  —  or  the 

UTora  lights  to  the  North,  she  seemed  to  see  the  homes  of 

Bgels,  and  their  choirs  descend  to  bring  on  high  the  souls  of 

lints  that  she  knew  to  be  in  hermitage  and  nigh  to  death. 

id  when  storm  was  on  the  sea,  and  the  light  of  the  beacon 


J 
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the  ma;  have  set  np  on  the  cUS,  streatned  over  her  head,  and 
she  saw  the  dim  gleam  of  other  lights  which  monks  or  &uns 
fn>m  her  monaster^'  bad  established  in  their  cells  along  the 
coast,  and  heard  over  the  roaring  of  the  waves  the  cries  of  9e»- 
men  Bhipwrecked  in  the  bay  below,  she  beard  also,  in  the  wind 
and  the  scream  of  the  billows  and  the  birds,  the  crying  of 
such  demons  as  Cuthbert  put  to  flight  from  the  rocky  solitude 
of  Fame.  These  things  are  no  conjecture.  All  early  English 
(>oetry  is  fall  of  sach  thoughts,  and  they  have  entered  Into  all 
later  poetry.    Not  once,  but  many  times  in  English  verse 


Cynewulf  saw  the  cloud-spirits  of  the  rain  and  thunder  stalk- 
ing through  the  storm,  and  shooting  their  weapons.  Baeda 
tells  many  a  story  of  the  celestial  visitants  seen  at  uigbt  <fe- 
scending  from  the  stars;  of  the  radiance  of  their  ascending 
which  St.  Begu  saw  from  Mackness — a  cell  founded  by  Hild 
—  on  the  very  night  when  the  soul  of  the  great  Abbess  passed 
away;  of  the  pillars  of  pure  light  that  rose  above  the  dead 
bodies  of  the  saints  to  the  roof  of  heaven,  and  were  seen  far 
and  wide  over  England.  The  nature-myth  became  religious,  aa 
much  a  part  of  the  daily  thoughts  and  visions  of  Christian  as 
it  had  been  of  heathen  life. 

The  same  things  perviide  the  poem  of  Oeneeia,  the  ground- 
work of  which  was  at  lea-st  done  by  Caedmon.  The  winds, 
and  especially  the  north-east  wind,  which  sends  in  so  fierce  a 
sea  on  Whitby,  bear  frost  and  bitter  cold  into  the  Hell  of  the 
Oeneais}  The  feeling  of  the  writer  of  the  Exodus  (one  of  the 
school  of  Caedmon)  for  the  sea  in  tempest  breaks  forth  ^ain 
and  again  in  the  poem,  in  long  leaping  lines,  which  follow  one 
another  like  the  billows  of  the  Northern  Ocean.  When  Abra- 
ham in  the  Qeneaia  ascends  the  "  steep  downs  till  he  comes  to 
the  ring  of  the  higldand,"  and  passes  over  the  wolds  to  build 
the  bale  fire  for  Isaac,  it  may  well  be  the  moors  westward  of 
Whitby  which  the  poet  places  in  his  verse;  and  when  God 
Speaks  to  Abraham  of  the  stars  to  which  He  compares  his 
descendants  for  multitude,  He  speaks  of  them  aa  Caedmoa 
them  from  the  height  of  the  abbey  cliff.' 


1  Then  In  early  momlae 
And  a  Hurce-culd  Iro&t. 

comes  an 

Eiutern  wind, 

31S. 

wrIIUD  lij  Cwdmon. 

Id  a  pnrt 

[  the  Gent 

ii  which 

it  is  said. 

«  LiMik  upon 

Clu>ter«d  sb 

he  HoavBD 

»«ofakyl 

lull  iu  hiKh-udortunenla, 

I 


In  sucli  scenery  tbe  first  English  poem  grew  up,  and,  to 
complete  the  picture,  we  may  imagine  the  long  hall  of  the 
monastery  at  night  filled  with  abbesa  or  prior,  monk  and  nun, 
with  lay  hrethren  and  servants,  with  thegns  and  churls  and 
merchants  seeking  hospitality,  among  the  teat  perhaps  King 
Ei^gfrith  seated  near  hia  sister  JElfleda,  ^for  "kings  and 
priuces  asked  and  received  advice  from  Hild,"  —  with  bishops 
and  saintly  men  who  came  to  visit  the  place  where  they  liad 
been  brought  up, — all  gathered  together,  ou  each  side  of  the 
huge  fires,  listening  to  Caedmon  as  he  sang  to  them  the  para- 
phrase of  the  portion  of  Scripture  allotted  to  him  in  the  morn- 
ing. Outside,  the  dark  wind  blew  and  shook  the  walls,  and  in 
the  pauses  of  the  harp  and  song  the  roar  of  tbe  waves  lent 
their  deep  tone  to  exalt  tbe  description  of  the  Flood,  which  we 
may  fairly  give  to  Caedmon.  We  may  well  Imagine  how  they 
listened  to  the  noise  of  the  wind  and  rain  and  the  thunder  of 
the  deep  when  tliey  beard  these  liues  — 


I 


Then  sent  forUi  the  Lord 
Heavy  rain  from  b(^Aven ;       eke  Im  hugely  let 
All  the  welling  buma        on  the  world  throng  in 
Out  ot  every  earth-vein  ;        let  the  ocean-streanis. 
Swarthy,  houdiI  titoud  I        Then  upstepped  the  sea 
O'er  tlie  ahore-stetul  walls  I       Strong  waa  he  and  wroth 
Who  the  waters  wielded,        who  wjlti  bis  wan  wave 
Cloaked  and  covered  ihen       all  the  sinful  children 
01  this  middle-earth.  Gennis,  1.  1371. 


It  may  be  that  this  passage,  as  I  said,  is  by  Caedmon  himself; 
and,  if  so,  it  illustrates  how,  at  times,  bis  poetic  work  arose 
above  mere  paraphrase.  Whenever  be  is  stirred  by  his  sub- 
ject, as  when  he  describes  the  Creation,  the  Flood,  the  war  of 
Abraham  with  tbe  Kings  of  the  East,  and  tbe  sacrifice  of 
Isaac,  his  style  lifts,  his  metrical  movement  becomes  full  and 
varied,  his  vision  of  the  thing  -clear,  bis  expansion  of  bis 
matter  full  of  touches  which,  by  belonging  to  the  spirit  and 
manners  of  bis  time,  quicken  his  work  into  reality. 


■n  say  that  Caedmon  wrote  these  lines,  Ihoujfh  It  Is  ponsllile.  Bnl  they 
rrittcu  by  one  of  his  school,  if  [lot  by  bim.  And  tbe  writer  amy  well  have 
il  Whitby.  He  certainly,  I  think,  wrnle  upon  the  coaat.  I  may  add  that 
islate  rums  "  far  throiitih  space  "  is  perhnps  more  than  I  ought  to  do. 
unil  wide,"  with  the  sense  of  "  plentiHiuaueas  "  added  to  It,  Is  the  exact 
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Oexssis  a,  of  which  this  chapter  gives  an  account,  and 
which  we  may  with  some  probability  allot,  at  least  in  pajt,  to 
Ouedmon,  consists  of  the  first  2^  lines  of  the  Genxait,  and 
then  of  the  lines  from  S52  to  tlie  close.  The  lines  from"  235 
to  851  contain  a  second  account  of  the  Fall  of  man,  and  are 
called  Genesis  B.  I  shall  treat  them  separately  in  the  next 
chapter. 

Genesis  A  begins  with  an  ascription  of  praise  to  the  glorious 
King,  the  Guard  of  the  skies,  which  resembles  the  words  of 
the  hymn  Caedinon  is  said  to  have  composed  in  his  dream. 
But  the  words  are  not  the  same  as  those  of  the  earlier  song. 
The  proper  action  of  the  poem  is  opened  by  a  description  of 
the  brightness  and  joy  —  the  gledm  and  dredm  —  of  the  angel 
hosts  in  obedience  to  the  Lord,  until  the  highest  of  the  angels, 
"who  that  ill  counsel  first  began  to  weave,"  swollen  with 
"  pride,  and  of  malicious  hatred  all  athirst,  said  that  be  would 
strive  with  God  for  the  wide  clearness  of  heaven  and  mahe 
him  a  home  and  lofty  seat  in  the  north  part  of  the  skips."' 
Then  God,  filled  with  grim  wrath,  "made  a  wofiil  dwelling 
for  the  false  spirits  —  howla  of  hell  and  hard  pains,  a  joyless 
deep;  furnished  with  everlasting  night  and  crammed  with  B0^ 
rows ; "  "  filled  full  of  fire,  and  with  frightful  cold,  with  reek  of 
smoke  and  ruddy  flame.  Grim  was  the  guilt  they  had  gatherpd 
against  God :  grim  was  the  reward  He  gave  them. "  For 
"  He  beat  down  their  courage  and  bowed  their  pride,  since  He 
was  embittered ;  and  took  from  tliem  peace  and  joy  and  £ 

>  Deep  malice  tbnnce  conceiving  luid  disdain, 

Bomewnrd  with  flyliiK  march  where  we  poSM 
The  quariera  ol  the  North. 

Who  iDtenda  tn  ei 
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glorious  brightness."      Then  Caedaion,  taking   fire   from   hia 
own  thought  of  the  wrath  of  God,  descril3e3  the  persona,!  battle 
of  Grod  with  His  enemies,  much   as  the   poet  describes   the   | 
wrestling  of  Beowulf  with  Grendel.    Milton  makes  the  aspect  I 
alone  of  the  Son  of  God  enough  to  discomfit  His  foes,  but   | 
Caedmon  is  lesB  divine. 

Slern  the  mood  lie  had  i 
In  tlia  grimDeBB  wrathful,         gripped  lie  on  Mis  foes 
With  a  aruiil  clutch.         crushed  them  in  Hia  gntsp ; 
Cut  them  ofE  from  home,        in  Hia  heart  eiiruged. 

eenesfs,  I.  60. 

When  the  battle  Is  over,  a  far-off  pathos  cornea  into  the  tale. 
Caedmon,  with  more  Bjmpathy  than  Milton  had,  telia  of  the 
misery  of  the  lost.  "  On  a  long  way  God  drove  the  wretched 
ghosts  :  broken  was  all  their  boast,  aud  bowed  their  strength, 
and  their  beauty  shamed.  In  exile  there  they  lived,  fast 
Ijound  in  that  dark  dwelling.  No  more  they  sang  their  lofty 
song,  but  learned  to  know  woe  and  care  and  sorrow  and  heavy 
pain,  with  darkness  decked,"  aa  with  a  garment. 

I     Then  in  swift  poetic  change  and  contrast  the  pleasure  and 
peace  of  heaven  is  set  over  againat  their  misery  - 


Then  was  sooth  aa  ever        soft  aociet;  in  heaven ; 
Manners  fair  and  mild,         aud  a  Master  loved  by  all, 
By  his  thegns  their  king ;        and  the  glory  of  the 
Of  the  joy-poeees9ors,         wai6d  with  tho  Jjird. 


Doch  ihr,  die  fichten  GottcTsohne 
Erfreut  eucb  der  lebendig  reichen  Schiine  1 
DsB  Werdonde,  das  ewig  wirkt  und  lebt, 
Umfaas'  euch  init  der  Liebe  holden  Scliniukeo, 
Und  waa  in  schwanlcender  Eraclieinung  schwebt, 
Bef eeClget  mit  dauemden  Gedanken. 


9  the  same  contrast  which  is  made  in  the  last  speech  of 
God  in  the  Prologue  to  Faust.  Yet  how  changed  in  form  is 
the  modern  conception,  how  laden  with  philosophy  I 

I  ponders  then,  as  in  Milton,  how  He  may  replenish  the 
ty  seats  of  heaven,  and  looks  forth  on  the  vast  abyss. 
In  its  description  the  echo  of  heathen  thought  is  heard,  and 
we  may  have  in  it  the  early  English  form  of  that  universal 
Teutonic  conception  which  is  best  represented  by  the  Horse 
ginniliiga  gap — the  chasm  of  chaos,  the  world  of  dark  mist 
out  of  whose  waste  and  yawning  gulfs  all  creation  rose.  It  is 
well  to  note  the  word  heolster-»cear!o  —  the  shadow  that  hides 
thg  caverned  gloom,  —  Milton's  "hollow  dark";  indeed,  that 
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sense  of  intense  blackness  of  darkness  wliiuh  is  so  characteris- 
tic of  Northern  puetry  appears  throughout  the  nobie  lines  I 
translate  — 

Hot  WM  here  aa  jei,        save  a  hoilow  shadow, 

Anything  created  ;        but  the  wide  abyss 

De«p  ani)  dim,  oulspread,        si!  divided  from  the  Lord, 

Idlo  and  unuselul.         With  His  tyes  upon  it 

Gazed  the  mighty-mlndcd  King       and  He  marked  the  place 

Lie  dellghtlesa —        (tociked  and)  saw  the  cloud 

Bruodini;  black  in  ETur-night,        swart  beneath  the  heaven, 

Wan,  and  wasteful  alt,'        till  the  world  became. 

But  lliB  overlivins  Lord        at  the  first  created  — 

He  the  Helm  of  every  wight  —        Heaven  and  the  Earth ; 

Reared  aloft  the  Firmament        and  this  roomful  land 

BtabUshi'd  steadfast  there. 

But  as  yet  the  Earth  ~ 
E'en  the  grass  ' — ungreen  was  now  i       Gloomed  in  Ever-n. 
Far  away  and  wide.         waters  rolling  wan. 
Ocean  veiled  the  world.         Tlien  the  wondrous-bright 
Spirit  of  the  Heaven's  Ward         o'er  the  heaving  sea  was  bom 
With  a  mlckle  speed.  .... 

Then  the  Iiord  o(  triumphs        let  a-sundered  be, 
O'er  the  lake  of  Ocean,       tight  apart  from  gloom. 
Shadows  from  the  shining. 
And  of  days  the  first       saw  the  darkness  don 
Fading  swart  away        o'er  the  spacious  deep. 
Then  that  day  departed        o'er  il;e  ordered  world 
Of  the  midmost  earth,         and  the  Measurer  drove 
After  the  sheer  shining —       He  our  shaping  God — 
Earliest  Evening  on.         On  its  foolstepa  ran  — 
Thrust  along— the  gloomy  dark.        That  the  King  Hinuelf 
Named  the  Night  by  name. 

After  that  atepl  swiftly  on,         striding  o'er  the  Earth, 
Bright  the  third  of  morns.  U.  103-lSI 

It  immeasurable  Abys 


'  They  viewed  the  vast  immeasurable  Abyss 
Outrageous  as  a  sea,  dark,  wasteful,  wild. 
Up  from  the  bottnm  turned  by  furious  w 


Par.  Lofl,  Bk.  viL 

This  whirling  of  the  winds  Id  the  vast  depths  of  darkness  is  uot  fn  the  Teutonic 
coDception.  Tbatehasm  of  chasms  is  w lent.  But  Millun  has  other  phrases  for 
ChooB.    He  trails  It  "  the  wasteful  Deep."  "  the  wasie,  wide  ananhy  o(  Cbaos, 

Ihimp  and  dark,"  "the  linvoyagesble  gulf  oliscure,"  "  the  dark,  — *— *' * 

inliiifte  Abyss,"  "  the  vast  Abrupt,"  — a  splendid  pbiase. 
The  Void  iinitound 
Of  nnessentisl  Night  receives  nlm  next, 
Wid»-gBpine,  and  with  utter  loss  of  being 
Threatens  him,  pluuged  In  that  abortive  gulf. 

Par.  UtI.  Bk.  I! 

ceptlvB  was  Milton  —  belong  lo  the  Teutonio  i 

sieal  coiiceplioti  of  the  Dark  liryotid. 

■  "A  yawuiuggap  was  there,  and  nawhsn  was  the  grass."  —  f 
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I  Many  of  these  phrases,  especially  when  we  consider  that 
*      '     3n  was  so  near  to  heathen  ways  of  thinking,  are  inter- 
The  earth,  ungreen  with  grass,  was  the  earth  as  yet 
jndivine ;  to  all  Teutonic  peoples  the  green  sward  was  hallowed, 
Jnd   had  a  consecrating   power.     When  Adam  is  created   he 
■steps  forth  on  the  green  grass."     The  description  of  Chaos 
lay  be  compared  with  the  Korse  Nifiheimr — the  region  under 
irth  covered  with  eternal  night,  joyless,  alien  from  the  gods,' 
lied  with  surging  mist.     Deep  in  this  unbottomed  darkness 
'ke  Christiana  afterwards  put  their  hell.     Then,  the  mickle 
>eed  with  which  the  Spirit  of  God  is  borne  over  the  deep,  is 
I  heathen  thought  added  to  the  ilosaio  story.     That  the  even- 
Big  is  shoved  on  by  God  is  paralleled  by  a  phrase  in  Seotndf, 
Erhere  the  bright  morning  is  acofen  and  sct/nded  {shoced  and 
Aindied),  and  belongs  to  the  same  class  of  notions  about  the 
Uwn  and  day,  evening  and  night,  which   represents  them 
IS  living  beings  pursuing  one  another,  and  eagerly  basting  up 
the  sky.     Night  here  runs  and  thrusts  on  after  the  day,  like  a 
dsenion,  but  day  steps  swiftly  up  the  sky,  like  a  youth  in  his 
joy.*    There  is  a  gap  of  three  leaves  now  in  the  MS.,  and  we 
come  at  onee  to  the  Creation  of  Man.     The  little  phrase  that 
"in  the  breast  of  both  was  burning  love  to  God"  marks  the 
nature  of  the  poet  and  his  race.     God  Himself  is  "  blithe  of 
heart "  as  He  blesses  them,  and  that  touch  of  Northumbrian 
love  of  quiet  nature,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken,  steals  in 
when  Eden  is  described. 

At  this  point  the  work  of  the  elder  poet  ceases,  but  we  take 
it  up  (Gen.  A)  again  at  the  story  of  Cain  and  Abel.  The 
phrases  "Books  tell  us,"  "as  the  Scriptures  say,"  recall  that 
part  of  the  tale  of  Baeda  where  he  says  that  Caedmon  heard 
the  Scripture  narrated  to  him,  and  versed  what  he  heard. 
The  poem  now,  with  the  exception  of  an  inserted  simile  and 
a  few  interesting  phrases,  becomes  mere  paraphrase.  It  is  not 
till  the  poet  comes  to  swelling  sea  and  rain  and  storm  and  a 
eat  ship,  —  to  matters,  that  is,  with  which  he  may  have  been 
liliar  at  Whitby  —  that  he  rises  into  any  original  work. 
e  poem  is  set  into  dialogue,  and  the  dialogue  is  always  vig- 
God  declares  His  wrath,  with  the  folk  of  earth,  but 
I  shalt  have  peace,"  He  says  to  Noah,  "  when  the  swart 
rater,  the  wan  wave.s  of  death,  swell  with  the  sinful."  "  Make 
e  a  mickle  mere-house,  and  resting-places  in  it  and  shelves 
I  the  ship's  bosom ;  let  the  seams  be  fast  against  the  work- 
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^m        ing  of   the  waves  with  earth-lime,  aloue  of   its  kind,  which 
^B        grows  harder  and  harder  the  heavier  the  black  sea-waves  pash 
^B        and  push  upon  it."    And  he  calls  it  an  ocean-house,  a  mickle 
^r        sea-chest,  a  sea-dwelliDg,  a  hewn-wood  of  the  wave,  a  foamy 
ship,  a  nailed-up  board,  a  wood  fortress,     Then  the  long  de- 
scription of  the  Flood  begins,  written  by  one  into  the  study  of 
whose  imagiaation  had  crept  the  aea.     God  will  let  downward 
fall  from  above —                                                                               ^^ 

Slaughter  rain  upon  the  Biwfftce        of  the  Hpacious  earth.               ^^H 
And  I'll  net  a  feud  of  war         Eor  a  spac«  nl  forty  days                   ^^H 
'Gaiust  (Uie  aouls  of)  men  ;         and  with  surging  tniops  of  wavM-^^H 
Owners  and  thoir  ownings,         quoU  Ibem  all,  in  dealt ;                     ^^ 

On  this  the  verses  follow  which  I  have  already  quoted  at  p.  81, 
and  we  have  the  image  painted  of  the  ark  floating  high  upon 
the  flood,  uninjured  by  that  strange,  iniletinite  creation  of  the 
English  poets  —  the  Terror  of  the  Water  — 

Then  afar  and  wide  rode  on,        all  the  welkin  under,                  ^^H 
O'er  the  Ocean  ring       that  excelling  housi? ;                             ^^H 
Faring  with  its  freight ;        »nd  this  faring  ship,  —                      ^^M 
That  swift  sailer  through  the  seas  —         duret  no  suits'  tcno^^^H 
Heavy  heave  npon ;         but  Uie  holy  God                                       ^^^^| 
Lod  Ihera  on  and  freed  them.         Fifteen  ells  on  high                    ^H 
Deep  above  the  dunes        stood  the  drowning  flood  of  sen.            ^^H 
1.  139I.A^I 

The  ark  then  rests  dh  Ararat,  "the  sea  began  to  ebb,  and'  the 
heroes  longed  for  the  day  when  they  might  step  over  the  nailed- 
plank  out  of  their  prison-house  above  the  aea-stream's  edge." 
It  is  a  phrase  which  expresses  what  Caedmon  must  often  have 

■  heard  from  seamen  long  tossed  in  storm.     The  raven  is  then 

■  sent  forth,  but  the  poet  leaves  him  soon,  and  with  the  Northern 
H         tenderness,  seta  his  imagination  to  work  round  the  story  of 
H         the  Dove,  expanding  it  with   a   delicate  sympathy  for  ^^^_ 
H        "gray -blue"  bird —                                                                  ^^^| 

^^                  Far  and  wide  she  went,        her  own  wili  she  sought  1                 ^^^| 
B                  All  nrouud  she  flew.       nowhere  rest  she  found.                       ^^H 
H                    For  the  flood  she  might  not         with  her  flying  feet                      ^^H 
^H                 Porch  upon  the  land ;       nor  on  leaf  of  tree                              ^^^1 
^H                   For  the  sea-slreamit  step  i         but  the  steep  hilla  were                  ^^H 

^B                For  the  ark  n-seeking,        in  the  even-tide,                                  ^^ 

^K             1 1  have  taken  the  reading  gwearl-raeu  (hiack  rack  of  elouds)  Insteiut  of 

k             m 
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foitli,  ifli  I  iliim  wiila 

mw  the  Imai  md  tlw  p*irw»t  ^am.   IW  fc 

The  poem  Inimes  wnr  tkmv^  ncn 

at  the  Abraham  stoir.    This  b(x>>">  ' 

tween  God  and  AbraihaiB,  bat  tfcew 

There  ia  on«,  howerex — that  at 

down  to  Egyjit — which,  in  tfae  ^ 
I  ia  the  tarn  giTCD  to  the  fear  of  tike 
I  a  Greek  tale — 

Abrahua  made  snnrer —        (wfcM)  tm  ■— fcrf  fa  ^OT* 
Shiniag Hbite Ui« hi — -•-— -  —  «—-  i^—  •—^  - — 

■    Blickering  in  bl^htne^ — 
'■  When  »inoiig  EgjpUHN 
Shall  hare  looked  whh  tjK* 
When  among  the  gthelinff 
Woman  sfaecD  aa  elf — !        that  (By  wiie)  Hmq  ait, 
Bed-companJOD  bright  of  «itie.        then  inU  oae  ct  Ihea 
Dave  thee  to  his  omi !        1  AaH  be  !■  fear 
Lest  among  tbeee  angered  loSk,       one  with  fdge  ol  sword 
Then  ma;  loose  me  of  mj  life        for  hia  looging  tif  dive." 

LlStO. 

At  last  he  reaches  the  ioTaaion  of  Chedorlaomer ;  *  and  his 
experience  of  war  leads  him,  finely  inreoting,  to  develop  the 
story  with  freedom  into  2f>0  lines;  introducing  all  kinds  of 
English  customs  in   war.     We    see   first   the   Jordan    Valley 

1  Some  say  that  lh«  Abraham  alory  ts  by  aaolher  oriler.  It  seems  diffit-ult 
to  iinpate  U>  Cii»lnion.  nr  lo  Ihft  autbur  u(  the  first  pari,  a  eiory  so  full  of  war 
anii  tlie  icenius  o(  war.  Yet  In  thnse  limes  eTerj  m&n  vas  likely  to  liavK  seen 
war,  aoaCaedmoD,  now  advanced  in  years,  may  hara  remembered  his  yuuth. 


A 
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wasted  from  tlie  North  by  the  four  kings.  It  is  a  vivid  picture 
of  the  invasion  of  a  Northumbrian  proTince.  There  can  be 
nothing  more  historical.  The  whole  "country-side  is  over- 
spread with  foes  " 

Then  most  many  a  fearful  one, 
Many  a  mniden,  pale  of  clieek,         pass  away,  iu  Ueinbling, 
To  pmbraoing  of  a  Blronger.         Fallen  were  thu  HliieWers 
Of  Che  brides  and  bracelets,         sickened  of  their  blood-iTounilm  ■ 
1.  IM" 

The  country-folk  gather  under  their  kings  and  attack  the  invad- 
ers, and  the  battle  is  joined.  "  Loud  were  then  the  lances  "  the 
poet  begins,  but  I  have  given  the  description  of  the  first  part 
of  this  battli-  (page  130).  "Then  were  the  Northmen  over- 
throwers  of  the  Southfolk  " ;  and  we  almost  seem  to  hear  the 
note  of  a  Northumbrian  victory  over  Mercia,  or  perhaps  of  some 
Northumbrian  woe  like  that  when  Ecgfrith  fell  at  Nechtana- 
mere,  and  though  that  was  five  years  after  the  death  of  Caed- 
TOon,  I  mention  it  to  make  the  reader  feel  that  in  this  account 
we  have  an  actual  picture  of  the  time.  The  folk  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  givers  of  gold  — 

In  the  Bui^nR  crowd  of  Ebielda         shorn  of  their  beloved  were. 
Of  tlieir  warrior-ccmiradea.         Then  they  went  them,  for  their  life. 
From  IliBt  folk-encampment  I         ...  And  they  fell  upon  their  track, 
Eaten  by  the  edge  of  sword,         children  of  the  xthelings,  ^^H 

Whom  the  weapons  left  ^^^| 

Went  to  And  a  fastness,        but  the  foes  shared  all  their  gold,  ^^H 

Harried  with  their  host        that  hoard-burg  of  men.  ^^H 

All  the  maidens  Bed  away  ^H 

And  (lie  wives  and  widows,         robbed  by  siaughter  of  thvir  friendi, 
from  their  sheltered  home.  11.   11>1»8-2011. 

So  the  "  war-wolves  exulted  in  their  triumph  and  their  booty ; " 
but  now  "a  man,  a  sparing  of  the  spears,  fared  quickly  from 
the  battle-field  seeking  Abraham,"  and  told  all  to  the  Ilebrew 
carl ;  and  the  hero  told  the  evil  hap  to  his  friends  —  Aner  and 
Mamre  and  Eshcol,  his  willing  war-comrades.  "Quoth  he,  it 
was  the  sorest  of  all  sorrows  that  his  brother's  son  suffered  so 
dreadful  a  need.     Think  of  some  rede  to  deliver  him." 


Tlien  the  brothers  three. 
With  the  swiftest  speed         when  hia  speech  was  done, 
HealM  his  heart-sorrow        with  their  hardy  words, 

Gave  to  him  their  troth         that  upon  his  toes,  with , 

They  would  wreak  his  wrong,        or  upon  the  Warstead 
Then  t!ie  holy  liern        bade  the  hostmen  of  his  hearth 
Take  thtir  weapiins  up  j        and  of  warriors  he, 
Found,  in  all,  eighteen        of  asli-bearing  men. 


me,  ^^^H 

him,         ^^M 

J 


r 


n  -GESE^IS  A' 

And  three  hnndred  eke,        loral  to  I  hi  ii  kKiL 
m  them  all  lie  wist,        veil  coold  rvoy  oat* 
On  the  fl^tiiig  Fjid        bear  tke  Uknr  findm. 

As  eveniDi  falk,  they  tirair  near  the  ean{ii    TkcB  J 

plans  with  his  chief  men  —  and  ihe  j     

makes  me  think  that  the  poet  had  an  wbnl  ai^ 
ininil  —  to  attack  his  enemy  in  front  and  mr  ** 
grimly  the  war-moot,  and  hard  hand-playing  an  two  tiitMf  for 

I  in  the  strife  of  spears  God  vill  gire  them  BaeOM*"  — 

Then  adveotured,  I  h*n  bcoid.        tniw  ikmiam*  el  Ihe  aicht. 

Heroes  keen  tocombu.         In  ib« ■ •--^'-- 

<  )f  the  Bhieldx  and  of  Ibe  ab»tu  ; 

Brattling  of  Oie  bolts  of  wu ! 

(iriiily  gripped       the  shxrp-iTOBikd  ipcan 

Un  the  foenien's  life.         Tliicklf  frll  tbry  tbete 

Where,  before,  with  laughter        thtr  h*d  lifted  bootr-       L  MOOl 

The  glory  of  the  ashen-spears —  the  triiunph  of  the  Knrtb- 
em  men^ — is  reversed,  and  Abraham,  Lot  aad  the  rejotctn^ 
women  "  saw  the  fowls  of  prey  tearing  the  flesh  of  the  mttr- 
derers  of  freemen."  To  meet  them  hringiag  back  the  spoil 
and  captives  come  the  King  of  Sodom,  uid  Helcfaueoek, 
bishop  of  the  people.  "  Be  thou  honoured,^  cries  Helefaisedek 
to  Abraham,  "amidst  the  multitude  of  men  in  the  «ye«  of 
who  has  given  to  thee  war-glory  of  the  aahet;"  and  be 
ireaches  such  a  little  sermon  as  Aidan  might  have  done  to 
tewald.  After  which  the  war-king  of  Sodom  takes  up  the 
■d,  and  he  speaks  well  — 

Give  to  me  the  inaid^iw       of  mj  people  here. 

Those  whom  thou  hast  freed        bj  the  torces  of  ibf  host 

From  the  dmih-elaepa  of  the»e  men.        Keep  the  circled  gold 

Which  waa  ownfeil  onoe        of  our  people  here, 

Cattle,  lovely  trappings.        l«t  m«  lead,  In  Ireedom, 

All  the  bajriia  of  xthelingB        back  ajnin  to  home. 

To  their  wasted  dwelling  —         all  the  women  and  the  jouthi, 

And  the  doleful  widows  1        Dead  are  now  their  ofhpring, 

riood  folk-fellowa  in  the  fight,        saTe  a  few  alnne 

Who  must  now  with  me        hold  the  mark  (against  the  foe). 

1.2126. 

Then  Abraham  answered,  and  we  hear  in  his  words  the 
mper  of  a  great  English  Ealdorman  — 


I 


Uutt  of  this  world's  good 
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Neither  scat  nor  scilling,         will  I  seize,  lest  afterwards 
Thou  slioultl'st  say  unto  thyseli         that  I've  surely  been 
On  this  earth  euriched        with  the  ancient  treasure 
Of  Uie  Sodom  realm,        [with  silver  and  with  gold]. 
But  the  booty  mine  by  battle        thou  shall  bear  away  from  hence. 
All  except  the  share        of  tliese  tetheltngs  of  mine, 
0(  Aner  and  Mamre       and  o£  Eshcol  too — 
Never  will  I  from  my  warriors        take  away  their  right. 
Go,  and  bear  with  ihee 
Home  the  gold  enchased,         and  the  girls  embraceable, 
Women  of  thy  people  I       For  a  while  thou  needest  not 
Fear  the  fighting  rush        of  the  foes  we  loathe  -~ 
Battie  of  the  Northmen  1       For  the  birds  of  carrion 
Splashed  with  blood  are  sitting,         under  shelving  monntaina. 
Glutted  to  the  gullet       with  the  gury  death  of  boats.  L  3130. 

With  this  fine  passage,  in  which  the  English  fierceness 
pride  break  out  in  spite  of  the  new  gentleness  of  Christ, 
■war-story  ends. 

The  paraphrase  continues,  relating  the  history  of  Abraham 
and  Sarah,  Ishmael  and  Hagar.  A  few  passages  are  full  of 
force.  When  the  poet  tells  of  the  many  lands  the  children 
of  Abraham  shall  have,  he  paints  this  picture  which  might 
serve  for  many  a.  Northumbrian  fortress,  if  we  may  place  it 
on  a  Roman  site  where  stone  walla  and  houses  were  seen  by 
the  English.  It  might  do  for  York.  Abraham's  offspring,  Qod 
says,  shall  have  as  their  own 


Each  of  the  folk-lands 
t^weep  around  with  Ktream 
Foaming  Sow  the  floods 


ar  as  these  three  waters 

sUine-burgB  rising  Bt«ep ; 
round  the  fortress '  of  the  folk. 


But  the  most  striking  thing  is  the  love  of  dialogue.  Every* 
thing  is  thrown  into  talk,  and,  unlike  the  story  of  the  Fall  ui 
Qenesis  B,  the  dialogue  is  here  more  dramatic  than  epic.  One 
miglit  almost  say  that  the  dramatic  genius  of  the  English 
people  begins  to  show  itself  in  this  early  poem ;  and  that  it  ia 
possible  —  for  Cynewulf  runs  also  into  dialogue  —  that  the 
diiuua  might  have  been  much  sooner  developed  in  England^ 
had  not  this  tendency  been,  with  others,  overwhelmed  by  the 
long-winded  story-telling  which  came  to  us  from  France.  At 
any  rate  we  have  here,  probably  towards  the  end  of  the  seventh 
mtury,  that  half-dramatic  form  of  poetry  which  would  easily 
ip  among  the  common  people  into  the  miracle  play,  or  the 
lyatery.  Put  the  note  of  it  both  in  feeling  and  form  is  mucli 
her  than  that  of  the  earlier  mysteries.     I  give 


I 

IS.  ^1 


I 


t  Byhl  >  dwelling  or  territory. 


,'e  one  passaga^^l 


Can  "GE5IS1?  A" 

.to  illustrate  what  1  mear_ 
phrases  —  "  her  the  taftl    _ 
|»ece  becomes  aaanewiat  >i' 
glory,"  speaks  to  Hague  ~ 

.JnfKl.    WbiUwr  TiMiil  thoc 
WuidEriMS  KB*  to  i-'.~~ 

Siigar.    I  liai«  flea  b««i  voi?, 

Uonmfnl  tn^  i^j  d"-_ „         _. .   _ 

From  btr  naJn^  baa  wp»g  vori*.  .V.« 
With  a  im|xne  bMs,  ■■■>  I  ^hk  ^  CM* 
When  b)tn  fonk  Rj  hcan  h^orwdKi 
Shall  m  J  •od]  mud  nniiw        «^A  iMa?  k^ 

uiivl.  Care  not  tbon  afar  IfenaKk  ikr  iV*  *■  *" 
FellowAip  widi  kr ;  bdk«ra«wa^B; 
Earn  u>  thee  ber  pitT ;       paar«Cif«ii;B*vl 

Thie  is  but  one  example  of  a  q 
used  tlirougbtbe  Gentn*.  It  is  ial 
the  tale  of  the  sacrifice  of  Isaae  widt  «Ueb  Omemi  A  ibi*ytij 
ends.  Homely  Korthem  toncfaes  eater  into  it;  aod  it  baa  » 
further  interest  in  this  —  that  (^tedBoavaa  tkot  ao&rboa 
heathendom  as  nerer  tu  have  bend  of  *— — —  saerifieei.  Hera 
are  portions  of  the  story  — 

God,  intent  to  know  the  forCttnde  of  the  .ftbeling,  tasted 
him  with  austere  words.  "Go,  Abraham,  take  thine  awm 
child  with  thee,  oSer,  thyself,  thine  only  son  to  me.  When 
thou  hast  climbed  the  steep  mountain,  the  ring  of  the  hi^ 
land,  thou  shalt  make  ready  a  bale>fire  for  thy  baim,  slay  thj 
SOD  with  edg^d  sword,  and  then  with  swart  fire  bom  np  the 
body  of  thy  loved  one.  And  the  holy  man,  the  white-bured 
giver  of  gold,  girded  his  gray  sword  upon  him,  bridled  hia 
ass  and  le<l  forth  Isaac  from  his  Hof,  a  balm  unwaxen ;  then 
took  his  way  across  the  waste,  until  that,  wondroos  bright  over 
the  deep  water,  arose  tlie  spear-point '  of  the  third  day."  Then 
[  iie  "saw  up-towering  the  high  downs,"  and  climbed  them  vrith 
^^s  son  — 

Walking  o'er  the  wolds ;         wood  the  son  was  bearing. 
Fire  and  sword  the  father  I  .  .  . 

So  at  last  be  Htood        on  the  high.land's  roof. 
Then  began  upload  the  pile         and  aviiiken  Gre, 
And  be  fettered  fast        feet  and  hands  alike 

is  the  word  used,  "the  sharp  point  of  a  sjivar."  the  "«df^  of  a 
.  _      :  lit.,  the  he^niiiiiK  (or  end  ?)  of  a  thiog.     It  la  lii-re.  I  think,  tlie  flr»t 
^-d  edRC  ot  the  bud  as  It  emerges  Irotu  the  sen,  like  llie  tHangular  top  o[  a 
^tterins  apeBr. 
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Of  his  (only)  bairn  I        On  the  bale  he  heaved 

Youthful  Isaac  up ;        and  at  once  he  gripped 

By  the  hilt  the  sword.        With  his  hands  he  would 

Slaughter  now  his  son,        sink  the  fire  down 

With  his  bairn's  own  blood.  11.  2808-2007. 

It  is  almost  an  actual  picture  of  a  Norseman's  human  sacri- 
fice, and  the  Oenesis  ends  ahruptly  with  its  forbidding,  and 
with  the  blessing  of  God  on  Abraham  — 

Pluck  the  boy  away       living  from  the  pile  of  wood. 


k 


CHAPTER  XVII 


GENESia  B  (11.  235-851)  retells  the  story  of  the  OTertbxow 
of  the  rehel  angels,  and  then  passes  on  to  the  tale  of  the 
temptation  and  fall  of  man;  and  most  critics  believe  it  to 
belong  to  a  much  later  tinie  than  the  seventh  century.  A. 
multitude  of  theories  have  been  formed  about  its  sources,  its 
vn'itec,  its  age,  its  metre,  and  its  quality.  The  most  important 
of  them  all  is  that  suggested  by  Sievers,  and  it  is  on  the 
grounds  he  lias  partly  established  that  the  division  of  the 
Genesis  into  Genesis  A  and  Genesis  S  has  been  made  and  gen- 
erally accepted.  He  declares  that  in  metre,  in  manner,  in 
style,  and  in  language  this  episode  stands  apart  from  all  other 
English  poetry;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  stands  very  near 
to  the  Old-Saxon  poem  of  the  Heliand  in  metre,  manner,  style, 
and  language.  The  Heliand  is  S.  poem  of  the  ninth  century 
on  the  Saviour ;  an  account  in  verse  of  the  Gospel  history, 
the  author  of  which  used  a  Latin  poem  of  the  fifth  century, 
written  by  Bishop  Avitus  of  Vienne,  as  his  original.  Sievers 
claims  to  have  proved  that  Genesis  B  is  most  nearly  related  ia 
languageanddiction  to  the  ^elia»d,  and  that  its  writer  also  drew 
torgely  from  the  poem  of  Avitus,  from  the  books  De  origins 
mttuli,  De  oriijinali  peccato,  and  lie  sententia  dei,  and  that  he 
is  indebted  to  them  for  several  "  tnctives."  On  these  grounds, 
he  infers  that  the  poem,  out  of  which  this  episoile  of  ours 
was  taken  and  inserted  in  the  Genesis,  was  originally  written. 
in  Old  Saxon  by  the  author  of  the  Heliand;^  that  an  English- 
man living  in  Germany  translated  it  into  English,  and  that 
the  translation,  having  lost  its  later  part,  was,  in  the  tenth 
century,    ineorjwrated  into   the    Gejiesis   poem    in    England. 

>  Tliin.  saifs  WQIkei,  la  tbe  weakext  part  ot  Sievere'  theory.  Indeed,  thett 
Is  no  cltar  e^idellce  ol  It.  The  evidence  hare  on^t  to  be  the  Htroai^eBt,  and  it 
b  the  wemkeK. 
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Professor  Ten  Brink  turns  tLe  theory  round,  and  rejects  the 
notion  of  a  translation.  It  was  an  Old  Saxon  —  perhaps 
Bishop  John  of  iEthelney,  whom  Alfred  brought  from  Old 
Saxony  — who,  using  the  La.tin  work  of  Avitus,  and  full  of 
the  spirit  of  the  Heliand,  of  its  metre,  phrases,  and  style, 
wrote  a  poem  on  the  fall  of  luan  in  English  and  in  Englaud. 
Then  some  later  editor  of  the  Caedmonic  Oeneaia,  finding  a 
gap  in  the  manuscript  at  line  234  (and  the  sheet  containing 
the  beginning  of  the  interpolated  poem  fails  in  the  extant 
MS.),  filled  up  the  space  from  this  second  English  poem  on 
the  same  subject;  but  in  order  to  give  some  unity  to  his 
work  began  a^in  at  the  beginning  of  things,  and  told  over 
again  the  Fall  of  the  Angela,  wholly  recouceiving  this  sub- 
ject, and  stamping  it  with  his  own  individuality.  Thus 
Northern  Germany,  where  the  Heliand  had  sprung  np  from 
the  seeds  of  English  learning  scattered  by  English  mission- 
aries, gave  back  in  the  Geiieaia  JB  a  part  of  what  it  had  re- 
ceived." '  I  do  not  see  why  we  may  not  make  another  sup- 
position—  that  one  of  the  Northern  English  missionaries  to 
Germany,  or  an  English  descendant  from  them,  who  had  with 
him  the  Caedmonic  poems,  and  who  became  acquainted  with 
the  work  of  Avitus,  wrote  the  episode  as  we  have  it,  and  in- 
corporated it  with  the  work  of  Caedmon.  Its  likeness  to 
the  Heliand  might  be  explained  by  this  Englishman  having 
read  the  Heliand,  or  if  the  episode  were  written  before  tlie 
Heliand,  by  the  writer  of  the  Heliand  having  seen  the 
English  poem.*  As  regards'  the  otiier  theories,  I  refer  my 
readers  to  the  Grundriga  of  Wfilker,  where  they  are  all  given 
in  brief  and  clear  abstract.  One  thing  alone  seems  to  stand 
out  with  some  clearness — that  this  episode  is  later  than  the 
rest  of  the  Oenesi*,  and  that  it  has  Old  Saxon  c<)nnei'tions. 
Yet  even  that  has  been  denied,  and  in  the  midst  of  these 
critical  uncertainties,  it  is  pleasant  to  go  througli  the  poem 
itself  and  to  translate  those  passages  which  seem  to  have  a 
literary  value. 

But  first,  it  is  right  to  say  that  it  is  not  a  paraphrase  at  all. 
It  is  a  poem  of  some  elaboration  of  design,  having  a  beginning, 
middle  and  end,  thrown  with  some  artistic  care  into  a  whole 
and  treated  in  a  quasi-epic  manner.     Then  the  metre  is  vcnr 


1  The  wbole  Bt&tGment  will  be  foand  in  Ten  Brink's  Iliil.  Zng,  Lit.  chaps. 
.  vilL  and  Id  tha  Ajjpendii  A. 

*  A  theory  somewbitt  like  this  ia  that  of  BrhmeUer.  tie  Uilnlu  tbM  CMd- 
nn'e  piMnM  and  the  Heliand  were  written  by  ihuMine  poet.  It  seema  a  mere 
uonjeutura,  but  then  oonjectnre  luns  ilot  over  Ihla  aabject. 
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different  from  that  of  Gnteau  A.  Tlie  lines  aie  lei^itfaeiied 
out,  13,  15,  17,  and  eren  '£\  syllables.*  so  tliat  the  abrapt  thon 
translations  given  by  Thorpe  ajid  others  do  no^  erm  in  the 
slightest  way,  represent  the  gallop  and  mmeniBS  bsBphiig  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  rerse ;  nor  the  stately  pcoroiMM,  in  pailwCic 
passages,  of  the  language.  Dr.  Gnest^  who  was  proCoondfy 
impressed  with  the  metrical  morement  o(  tJw  Otmau,  and 
whose  authority  on  the  matter  desems  bi^  eonstdenitum, 
declares  *  that  "  the  passages  in  which  Caednuna  nota  on  all  his 
sublimity  are  unfortanately  among  the  nost  dificalt.  Tbew 
extracts  (which  he  gives)  may  serve,  in  some  measure,  to  sbov 
the  masterly  manner  in  which  he  manages  his  nomben.  His 
accent  always  falls  in  the  right  place,  and  the  emphatic  syllable 
is  ever  supported  by  a  strong  one.  ISs  rhythm  ebaagn  with 
the  thoagbt  —  now  marching  slowly  with  a  stately  theme,  and 
now  runniog  off  with  all  the  j'oyoosneaa  of  triumph  when  his 
subject  teems  with  gladness  and  exultation.  There  is  rea«on  to 
believe  that  to  these  beauties  oar  forefathers  were  deeply  sen- 
eitive,  and  that  Caedmon  owed  to  them  no  small  portion  of  his 
popularity.  In  these  respects  he  has  bo  superior  in  the  whole 
range  of  our  literature,  and,  perhaps,  but  one  equal."  Guest 
bad  no  doubt,  it  seems,  of  Caedmou's  authorship  of  the 
Qenesia. 

It  is  some  consolation  If  we  are,  as  it  seems,  to  throw  aside 
Genesis  B  as  Caedmon 's,  that  so  careful  a  scholar  and  so  good 
a  metriat  as  Dr.  Guest,  saw  in  his  time  nothing  irrational  in 
believing  that  Caedmon  of  ^VTiitby  was  the  writer  of  the  Caed- 
monic  poems  of  Junius,  and  that  it  did  not  occur  to  liim  to  doubt 
that  the  writer  of  the  beginning  of  Genens  was  also  the  writer 
of  Oenesis  B.  In  fact,  he  applies  his  remarks  about  the  excel- 
lence of  the  rhythms  almost  more  to  the  earlier  than  to  the 
later  work.  He  makes  more  quotations  from  A  than  from  B. 
For  myself,  with  all  the  criticisms  before  me,  I  see  no  absolute 
improbability  in  Caedmon  having  done  the  whole  of  Oenesis 
and  Exodus.  I  do  not  believe  he  did ;  but  if  the  question  were 
only  literary,  I  should  say  that  if  we  grant  him  jxietic  geniuB, 
then  he  may  have  had  three  different  styles  and  periods — 
even  in  the  space  of  ten  or  twelve  years,  even  though  he  began 
80  late  in  life ;  and  his  movement  forward  in  power  of  thought 
and  of  technical  excellence  may  have  been  extraordinaiy.  No 
one  can  tell  what  genius  may  or  may  not  do.     It  is  beyond 

1  This  Is  a  Bpecial  character  of  the  HeUiind,  but  tlie  same  eipanNlon  ot  the 
Ilae  occurs  Id  ocber  Anglo-Saxon  poems  belonging  to  tlie  i^igbtii  century, 
*  Hlttorg  Df  Engliah  Shylh  mt. 


an&lysia  or  prediction.  Caedmon  may  have  changed  into 
Exodas  aqA  fallen  to  Daniel.  But  this  is  very  improbable. 
If  Caedmon  had  genius  of  this  great  character,  it  is  likely  tliut 
it  would  have  burst  forth  before  be  was  *'  well  advanced  in 
years,"  Moreover,  even  from  the  literary  point  of  view,  the 
argument  against  bis  authorship  of  this  poem  (235-851)  is 
very  strong.  Oenesis  B  has  not  oaly  an  intellectual  subtlety 
which  is  wholly  absent  from  Genesis  A,  but  also  it  does  not 
possess  the  poetic  freshness  which  pleases  us  in  the  earlier 
-work,  in  the  account,  for  example,  of  the  Flood  and  of  the 
battles  of  Abraham.  It  smells  of  a  more  learned  and  more 
artificial  ^e.  There  is  also  in  this  episode  a  distinct  concep- 
tion of  the  characters  of  Adam,  Eve,  and  Satan,  an  efiFort  to 
individualise  tbem  and  to  represent  their  action  on  one  an- 
other, which  is  almost  unknown  in  other  Anglo-Saxon  work, 
and  which  is  utterly  strange  to  the  rest  of  the  book.  Unless 
CaedmoQ  passed,  within  ten  years,  from  a  natural  simplicity  as 
objective  as  pictorial,  to  a  complex,  cultivated  and  somewhat 
artificial  poetry,  subjective  and  therefore  less  pictorial ;  unless 
he  lost,  as  time  went  ou  and  he  became  more  of  the  monk, 
every  trace  of  the  heathen  elements  wbicli  lingered  in  tJte 
peasant;  unless  he  changed  somewhat  as  art  changed  from 
Giotto  to  Fra  Angelico,  he  could  not  have  written  this  portion 
of  the  Genesis.  It  is  not  impossible,  but  it  is  extraordinarily 
improbable. 

Genesis  B  opens  with  the  return  of  God  to  heaven  after  His 
warning  to  Adam  and  Eve  itot  to  eat  of  the  tree  j  and  then 
describes  the  Angel  tribes  in  heaven,  and  especially  One,  "  so 
powerful,  so  mighty  in  thought,  swaying  over  so  much,  80 
beauteous  in  his  form,  like  to  the  light  stars,"  that  be  was 
second  only  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  Pride  and  insolence  seized 
on  him,  and  it  is  one  of  the  reasons  given  for  this  by  the  poet, 
that  when  Lucifer  looked  on  bis  body  be  saw  that  It  was 
"light  and  gleaming,  clear-white  and  glorious-hued,"  as  if 
physical  beauty  lifted  him  to  the  level  of  God.  Then  bin 
haughtiness  (while  he  is  yet  in  heaven)  breaks  forth  in  a  fine 
soliloquy  — 

278.    Why,  tbeu,  should  I  toU  ?  qnoth  he.        Not  a  shred  of  need  thrre  is 
Now  for  me  U)  hnve  a  master  I         With  these  hands  of  minr  ' 
Work  08  many  wondera  t         Mickle  wielding  foroe  have  1 
For  the  setting  up        of  a  gncxlllcr  Htool  than  He 

II  ihe  Heaven  I         Wliy  should  I  at  all,  for  His  fATOurfj 

Uia  slave. 
Bow  to  Him  lu  sikcb  a  bondage  ?       la  god  may  be,  like  Ultn,  . 


True  in  «U  their  Iboo^tu  %o  me'. 

In  tbis  realm  of  tnlDe  tu  nde.         So  ft  li  aM  tlfkt.  ■ 

Thai  tor  uiy  bToar        1  Aoald  Beed  lo  harm. 

Or  for  any  good,  od  God.        ni  bo  ka^r  be  Sb  T«m 

This  is  the  wild  !foitheni  foeedon  I    It  ii  a 
ing,  whose  pride  in  personal  bean^,  wl 
vidualiM',  has  set  him  into  haagbtj  anger  rg*-— *  lam  load. 
p. its  swin  revolt  for  the  personal  tibertj  of  pride,  s   '  ' 
lerce  brooding  of  that  pnde,  in  the  seose  of  power 
D  it  to  work  and  to  buil<l  a  kingdom,  in  its  de«p  feeling  of  the 
Blose  relation  of  chief  and  thegna  and  of  their  n  ' 


rin  the  praise  of  good  rede  with  the  Witui,  the  speech  fael 
r  to  early  English  heathendom  ;  and  Milton,  wbo  alaa  takes 
1  pride  as  the  leading  motive  of  the  rebellion  of  Batan,  aimilarir 
conceives  the  lonely  rage  of  the  Archangel,  which  jet,  not  al- 
together lonely,  is  shared  with  Beelzebub  bis  friend;  for  Mil- 
ton, unlike  our  poet  whose  Satan  is  luore  self-cootaineid,  eieates 
a  pathetic  passion  round  his  fieuil  by  filling  his  heart  with 
the  ancient  affections  of  heaven.  Hell  is  then  deacribed, 
the  abyss  of  pain ;  swart,  victoryleas,'  deep-daled.  At  even, 
through  unmeasured  length  of  hours,  6re  is  erer  new ;  bat  it 
is  interchanged  with  bitter  cold  — 


aspo 


1  See  bow,  ia  his  riBlne  pasafan  and  appeal,  the  lints  ran  on.  This  line  has 
over  iwenty  nifllablea.  In  the  28llth  line  llie  ant  ball  raneists  only  of  the  nor- 
nial  four  lyllalles  while  the  second  bait  gallou  inlo  nine;  and  in  the  3»Wh 
llue,  being  one  at  coDMtitrated  scorn,  Ihe  syllables  are  reduced  almost  as  low 
-»  pogslble.  This  is  the  self-reBl rained  liberty  and  variety  of  a  line  nietrist, 
rtio  uses  bla  vehjcla  as  the  passionate  mtulc  of  Ihoucht ,  nintrai:ts  and  expands 
t  to  eebo  the  vibration  of  his  emntion.  This  free  and  noble  manner  of  rhythms 
—  Ihrongh  the  whole  of  this  B  portion  of  Otnegif,  and  extends,  but  witli  a 
.'ariety  of  forue  and  ease,  into  JCxodui. 

Ptcrorj/-te«  —  tigtlfot.  I  do  not  like  the  word  I  uiie.  and  lit/f  ns  a  prefix 
loaes  often  its  meaninK  of  viclory,  and  has  the  iieneral  meaning  of  nuete  oi 
■     ■  -  when,  in  tho.^iiifrfu*.  Mattbew  i»  called  Andrew's  -'     '--«  — 


Nevertheless  I  keep  the  word  vMoru  aa  often  as  I  can,  because  it  brintcs  ui 
bark  lo  the  early  sonrco  of  Klnry-  There  was  no  possililllLy  ot  victory  taUin| 
to  Ihe  lot  of  sny  of  the  wartlurs  of  Hell ;  no  Klory  there, 
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324.   Hot  tbe  boiling  (heal)  of  war       ia  the  breast  of  Hell, 

Boming  and  the  breadth  of  flame,        and  withal  a  bitter  reeking. 
Darkniss,  vapour  dun  .... 

3S3.   Ligbtleas  was  the  land,         ftdl  of  leaping  blaze, 
Mickle  was  the  fear  of  fire.' 

On  this  "bed  of  death"  lay  Satan,  once  sheenest  of  the 
angels,  whitest  within  the  heaven,  fettered  do*ii  with  iron 
bauds,  feet  and  bands,  and  bafted  over  neck  and  breast  with 
■'  great  heat-smitten  l^rs,"  so  that  when  be  plots  the  fall  of 
man,  he  cannot  carry  out  bis  plan  himself,  but  must  give  it 
into  the  hands  of  one  of  his  comrades.  The  rude  picture  in 
the  MS.  represents  him  bound  in  this  fashion.  "His  thought 
boils  about  his  heart,"  as  hot  as  the  hell  around  him ;  and  here 
is  the  famous  speech,  which  is  almost  the  only  passage  in  tlie 
poem  known  to  Englishmen,  and  whose  beginniug,  in  its  pas- 
sionate regret  for  heaven  and  its  lonely  NortlRm  pathos,  is 
strangely  like  a  renowned  Miltonic  passage'  — 


.   O  how  most  unlike       is  Ibis  narrow  stead 
To  that  other  home        which  of  old  we  knew 
High  In  Heaven's  realm  t       . 


Beyond  tlila  flood  u  frozen  continent 

Lle4  ilark  and  wild ,  beat  with  perpetnal  ttanaa 

Of  whirlwind  and  dire  ball. 


I 


Tba  damned  are  haled  from  bedi  of  raging  fire  to  staTTa  la  lc«,  thenc*  hnrrln 
baofc  to  fire.  —  Par.  Loit,  Bk.  ii.       

K  dnngrnn  horribl».  on  all  sidoi  ronad. 
As  one  great  tucTiaoe  flamed ;  yet  from  those  flames 
No  light ;  but  rather  darkness  visible  .  .  . 
The  seat  ol  desolation,  void  of  light 
Bave  what  the  ^llntmerlng  ot  these  livid  flaniaa 
CasU  pale  and  dreadful.  >- Pur.  Lo*t,  Bk.  1. 
Hilton  has  left  out  the  reek,  the  bitter  smoka. 


n  whence  the;  tellt 


"  \s  this  Ihe  region,  thin  the  M>ll.  the  i 
Said  [hen  the  lost  Archangel,  "  this  the 
That  we  mialcb-inge  fori!,  "  -  - 
For  that  celestial  II  ght    " 


—  ThU  inuarnf  111  ^ 


Sball  possess  m;  Blool, 
Be  in  bliss  himself  ai 
Hnrm  this  hell  wiibin  I 
Might  I  out  of  this  f< 
But  one  winter  hour. 
But  about  me  braced 


bold  my  Btronglfke  seat ; 
d  we  this  bale  etidurc.    . 

Ai.  iti  I     Of  niy  hands  had  1  the  power, 
r  one  hour  be, 

with  this  h*iHt  would  1 1 

lie  the  batidfl  of  iron, 


Rides  tne  here  a  rape  of  chuiiix, 

Mlcklefire  is  here 
Over  me  and  under.        Ne'ir  Utftire  I  saw 
Landscape  loathtier  thaji  this.         Never  lulls  the  fl>iue 
Hot  rtlong  this  hell     .... 

Itound  about  me  lie 
(Heavy)  forged  in  Leal,        of  liie  hardened  steel, 
Great,  the  gratings  barred.         Me  hath  (iod  with  them 
Hofted  by  the  hale.        Wherefore  wot  I  well,  that  uy  heart  Ha 

And  as  well  He  wist,        He  of  warriors  Lord, 

That  for  Adam  and  for  me        evil-work  would  rise 

All  about  the  heavenly  rGalia,         bad  I  only,  anywhere,  wielding^ 

of  my  hands  — 
Tet  we  now  endure,  paiiis  of  doom  in  bell :        such  the  darkneSB 

and  the  beat 
Fierce  and  fathomless.       Us  bath  God  Himself 
In  the  swart  mists  swept  away. 

Shall  we  not  for  this  have  vengeance, 
And  with  any  pain  repay  him         since  from  Light  he  parted  us  ? 

Ood  has  made  earth  and  men  to  take  our  place  — on  Adam 
thea  and  on  his  ofCspring  be  our  ill  avenged  '.  Turn  them  aside 
from  God,  till  they,  too,  fall  into  this  grim  abyss.  Here  the 
bairns  of  men  shall  be  our  thralls  I  Begin  we,  now,  to  think 
upon  this  Fyrd.'     Then  he  appeals  to  his  thegns  — 

400.  If  to  any  thegn  have  I        treasures  of  a  king 

Given  in  the  days  gone  by,         while  as  yet  in  that  good  realm 
Blissfolly  we  sat,         o'er  our  seats  had  sway  — 
I  Then  at  ne'er  a  happier  hour       could  he  me  repay, 

1  Oeu-faldii.  oteoorBB,  "power,"  tbv Genuan  tforalt.  But  I  think  I  may 
1m  allowed  the  above  tran  slat  inn. 

>  The  itrKiinieDt  of  Beelzebab  In  Par.  Lotl,  Bk.  ii.,  is  very  similar  to  this.     I 
^uote  a  portion  of  it,  but  the  whole  is  worth  comparison  with  our  passage  — 
"  Or,  if  not  drive, 
_  Seduce  them  to  our  parU',  that  their  Qod 

Hay  prove  their  foe,  and  with  repenting  hand 
AbDllHh  His  own  works.    This  would  surpr' 
Common  revenge,  and  interrupt  His  joy 
In  ooc  confusion,  and  our  ]dt  upraise 
In  His  dlstnrbance ;  when  Kis  darling  sr 
Horl'd  headlong  to  partake  with  ua,  shal 
Their  frail  oriKinal.  and  faded  lillw  — 
Faded  so  bood!     Advise  if  this  be  wi>rth 
Attempting,  or  lo  hIi  in  darkness  here 
Batebing  vain  empires." 


■ 
I 


1  surpass 
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Fi.r  my  gift  Tctum  me  gift  —         If  for  that  would  one, 
Any  one  of  all  my  tbegns, 

Come  out  of'lhia  cellarage,         and  had  cnift  with  him  > 
■Jiilwanls  far  to  fly        with  bia  feathered  garment. 
Wheel  him  through  the  welkin        where,  weil-wrought,  a; 

standing 
Adam  and  his  Eve       on  the  auth  their  kia^om 
With  theii  weal  enwieathed —        and' — U  hither  whirled  adoiri 

Into  these  deep  dens.  .  ■  .  , 

425.   ....  This  is  on  my  soul  so  soi 

Most  this  nieth  me  in  heart,         that  the  realm  of  heaven 
Is  their  own  for  ever.         Ah,  if  one  of  you 
Should  this  work  with  any  wiles —        that  the  Word  of  God 
They  may  teare  and  all  Uis  lore,         loathier  they'll  be  to  HIlTl  I 
If  they  break  His  bidding,         then  tils  wrath  shall  bum  on  th 
Then  their  weal  is  whirled  away,        and  their  wretchedness  ii 

readied, 
Harm  and  sorrow  hard  I         Have  in  thought  then,  all  of  you, 
How  ye  may  o'ercraCt  them,         so  within  these  chains  shall  I 
Softly  rest  me  then. 

This  is  pure  heathen,  and  the  comfort  of  vengeance  was  never 
better  put !  "  Who  does  this  for  me,"  he  cries,  "shall  sit  here 
by  myself."  Then  one  of  his  thegns  sprang  up  and  readied  him 
for  the  journey,  and  it  is  a  vigorous  piece  of  word-pain  ting 

442.    Then  a  grim-set  foe  of  God         'gan  to  gird  himself. 
Eagerly,  in  hU  equipment :         artful  was  his  mind  ; 
Set  oil's  head  a  hollow  helm,         and  full  hard  he  bound  It, 
Spanned  it  down  with  spangs ;  *        many  speeches  well  he  knev 
All  of  words  awry  I        Thence  he  wheeled  him  upward, 
Heaved  him  through  the  hell-doots,         strength  of  heart  had  bs). 
Beat  his  wings  the  lift  along,*         foully  bent  his  mind  was 

Baxon  wiird  is 

'  This  HUddenbraakl[ii;uff  at  thennd,  with  (he  fierce  cod trast  which  foUowt, 
in  well  wroiighl.    The  wdler  must  have  beard  or  been  a  great  oralor. 

'  "  With  glitterlui!  spnngs  that  did  like  slarres  appear."  —  Spenser,  Fniri 
Qimrn,  it.  IMS.  tisscnigne  also  uses  it  in  the  SUtle  Otaut.  Spang  i>  s 
metal  fastening. 

*  Literally.  "  played,  moved  np  and  down  on  the  lift."  It  means  the  npal 
down  movement  of  tlie  wingB,  as  "tUe  hard  hand-play  "  mean*  ttie  rlsinKll 
tailing  ot  the  smiting  hands  in  haltls;  or  It  might  mean  that  he  himself  M 
and  tell  on  the  air  or  Hell,  like  Satun,  who 

Puts  on  swift  win^s,  and  toward  the  gates  of  Hell 

Explores  hia  uilitnty  flight;  sometimes 

He  scours  the  rishl  hand  onast.  sometimes  the  left ; 

Kow  shaveM  with  level  wing  the  deep,  tlieii  snan 

Up  to  tha  flsry  concave  towering  high.  — /"ur.  LiM,  Bk.  U. 
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Swung  the  flee  on  either  aide        by  his  fiendish  power,' 

464.   Till  he  Adam  found        in  the  earthly  realm, 

Wrought  in  wisduni  there,         and  bia  wife  ntis  with  him, 
Winsomest  of  women.  .... 

460.  And  a  twain  of  trees       therein  stood  beside  tliem ; 
With  abundant  fruit        were  they  nverltulen. 

436.  ....   Not  alike  their  waxing  wa 

One  was  so  delif^htful,         beautiful  and  nfaeen  I 
Lytbe  it  was  and  lovesome ;         that  of  life  Uie  tree  was  t 

4TT.  But  the  other  stood,  swart  above  aod  swart  below ; 
Dark  it  was  and  dusky,  and  of  death  it  was  the  tree. 
That  much  of  bitter  bare. 

The  temptation  fallows,  set  forth  in  dialogues  which  belong 
more  to  an  epic  than  a  dramatic  manner.  The  inventiveness 
of  the  talk  and  tlie  imaginative  presentation  of  the  subject — 
those  two  essential  qualities  —  are  equally  remarkable.  They 
are  even  subtle,  of  that  subtlety  which  does  not  belong  to  the 
simpler  age  of  poetry.  But  the  full  impression  is  spoiled  by 
repetition  of  thoughts  and  words. 

The  fiend  throws  himself  into  the  form  of  the  Worm  and 
winds  himself  round  the  tree  of  death,  and  with  the  fruit  in 
his  grasp  (tor  he  is  as  yet  the  Worm  witli  hands  and  feet) 
speaks  to  Ad;im  :  "Jxingeth  thee  for  aught,  Adam,  up  to  God? 
Hither  on  His  errand  I  have  fared  from  far  !  Not  long  since 
I  sat  with  Himself,  and  He  bade  me  tell  thee  to  eat  this  fruit, 
that  thy  strength,  thy  mind,  should  be  mightier.  Thou  hast 
made  thyself  dear  to  God  ;  I  heard  Him  praise  thee.  By  me 
He  bids  thee  learn  knowledge.  Take  then  this  fruit  in  Land, 
bite  it  and  taste.  Thy  heart  shall  be  expanded,  and  thy  form 
for  it  the  fairer."  "  When  I  heard  the  Lord  of  Victory  speak," 
answers  Adam,  "and  bid  me  hold  fast  His  word,  and  gave  me 
this  bride  —  this  woman  fair  and  sbeeu  —  swart  hell.  He  said, 
should  hold  him  who  bore  aught  of  that  loathly  thing  in  his 
breast.  I  wot  not  whether,  lying,  thou  comest  here,  or  art  in 
truth  a  messenger  from  Heaven."  And  the  English  caution 
of  the  speech,  with  its  note  of  scorn,  ends  in  a  sharp  repulse 
of  the  tempter,  and  an  outburst  of  trust  in  God — •'!  know 
naught  of  thy  bidding,  works  or  ways;  I  do  know  what  He 
bade  me  when  last  I  saw  Him.  To  none  of  His  angels  art 
thou  like.  Therefore  I  hear  no  more  from  thee ;  thou  mayest 
take  thee  hence !  Fast  is  my  faith  in  the  Almighty  God  who 
wrought  me  with  His  hands,  and  He  can  give  me  all  good 
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things,  even  thougb  He  send  no  Junger  here,"  Wroth  of 
mood,  the  mightiest  of  Scathers  turned  him  where  Eve  waa 
standing  —  and  sheen  was  she  shapeu  —  and  first  he  frightens 
her.  "  God  will  be  in  wrath  when  He  hears  that  His  message 
is  rejected.  But  if  thou  liatenest  to  me,  pucishiuent  will  be 
warded  off  from  both  of  you.  Then  will  thine  eyes  also  become 
SO  clear  that  thou  shall  see  all  over  the  wide  world  and  the 
throne  of  God  Himself  anci  win  His  grace.  Then,  too,  thou 
mayest  tarn  Adam  round  thy  pleasure,  if  thon  hast  will  for 
that,"'  So  with  lies  he  lured  her,  and  "the  Worm's  thought 
began  to  seethe  within  her;  her  heart  bent  to  his  tempting." 
She  took  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  death,  and  straightway  - 

603.    Shcener  to  her  seemed        all  the  sky  and  earth ; 

AU  Ihis  world  waa  lovelier ;         and  the  work  of  God, 
Mickle  waa  aad  migbty  Uum,        though  'twas  not  by  man' 
That  she  saw  (the  sight)  —        but  the  Scather  eagerly 
Moved  about  faer  mind.  .... 

611.   "  Sow  thyself  thoD  mayest  aee,         and  I  need  not  speak  It 
O  thou.  Eve  the  good,        h«w  unlike  to  th;  old  self 
Is  thy  beauty  and  thy  breasl        since  thou  hast  believed  my  won*  i 

Lizht  is  beaming  'fore  tliee  now, 
Glittering  against  Ihee.^         which  from  God  I  brought. 
White  from  out  the  Heavens.         See,  thy  hands  may  touch  it  I 
Say  to  Adam  then,         what  a  eight  thou  hast, 
And  what  powers —        throi;gh  Biy  coming  r" 

Then  follows  on  this  fine  thought  a  pretty  picture  of  Ere  and 
a  noble  description  of  the  vision  she  sees  through  the  m^lc 
power  of  the  fruit.  I  give  it  in  parts.  It  is,  i^  I  filled  up 
with  homiletic  passages  — 

6S6.  Then  to  Adam  went  Ere.  the  aheeueat  of  all  women, 
Winsoraeslof  wives,  e'er  should  wend  into  the  world. 
For  ahe  was  the  handiwork         of  the  heavenly  King, 

Of  the  fruit  unblest 
Part  was  hid  upon  her  heart,        part  in  hand  she  bore. 

66S.   "  Adam,  O  my  hard,        this  apple  is  so  sweet, 

1  Wltoapnta  tbia  tbongbt  in  tha  month  of  Eve  — 

Sball  t  tu  him  make  known 

At  yet  my  change,  and  sire  hini  to  purtalce 
Tull  111 — ' -^'^  —-   ' * 


ptm^- 


Full  tiappiuesi  with  mo,  or  rHtUer  Hot, 
But  keep  the  oddH  of  knowleilge  in  my  power 
Without  copartaer?  bo  to  adcT what  wants 
In  female  aez,  tlie  more  to  draw  his  lova, 
And  reader  me  more  equnl.  and  pecbBpa— 
A  tbini;  not  uDdeslrable  —  sometime 
Superior;  tor,  inferior,  who  is  Creef  — Par.  i^(t,  Bk.  [z. 
■  QlaedtU  ongean,  "  glad  or  shining  agalnat  thee."    It  comaa  pouring  on  to 


I 
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Blithe  within  llie  breast ;        bright  ll 

Tia  an  Angel  gool  from  Gixl  I         By  Uis  gear  I  ape 

That  be  m  the  errand- bringer        of  our  heavenly  King  1 

I  can  Bee  Hini  now  from  hence 
Where  HimBeK  He  Bitteth,         in  the  aouth-eaat  throned, 
All  ennreathed  with  weal ;         Ha  who  wrought  the  world  1 
And  with  Hiin  I  watch  Hie  angels,         wheeling  round  about  Him, 
In  their  feathered  vesture,         of  all  folks  the  mightiest, 
WinBomest  of  war-hosta  I         Who  could  wit  llhe  this 
Give  me,  did  not  God  Himself       surely  gnint  it  me. 

Far  away  1  hear  — 
And  aa  widely  see       over  all  the  world, 
O'er  the  universe  widespread  !  —         All  the  muflip-mlrth 
In  the  Heavens  I  can  hear  I  —         In  niy  liPiirt  1  am  so  clear. 
Inwardly  and  outwardly,        since  the  apple  I  have  tasted. 
8ee  I  I  have  it  here,        in  my  haada  ;  O  my  good  Lord  I 
Gladly  do  I  give  It  thee ;        1  believe  from  God  it  comes  1 " 


It  is  characteristic  of  English  feeling,  but  curiously  unlike 
Milton  who  makes  Adam  yield  at  once,  moved  by  overwhelm- 
ing love,  that  the  Caedraonic  Eve  takes  the  whole  day,  speak- 
ing closely  to  him  with  many  beseechings,  to  make  the  man 
eat;  and  be  surrenders  at  last,  as  Merlin  to  Vivien,  half  from 
love  and  half  from  weariness.  As  if  to  insist  on  this,  it  is 
twice,  thrice  repeated  that  his  heart  began  to  change  towards 
her  will,  though  1  fancy  that  the  repetitions  are  but  interpolar 
tions.  Yet  the  honour  of  the  woman  is  saved  as  it  is  not  in 
Milton.  She  did  not  do  this  for  the  sake  of  wrong,  but 
"  through  a  faithful  heart,  to  win  for  Adam  all  the  good  the 
fiend  —  who  seemed  to  her  an  angel  —  had  promised  them  from 
God."     At  the  last  he  from  the  woman  took 


718.   Hell  and  Hence-departore,'       though  'twas  bight  not  bo, 
But  it  owned  the  name        only  of  a  fruit, 
Tet  it  WM  Deuth'a  dream,         and  the  Devil's  subtle  lore, 

IHeli  and  Hither-going,         heroes'  overthrow. 
Murder  it  of  men  I 

Then  in  a  fine  exultant  joy  Satan's  Thegn,  having  won  his  day, 
bursts  out  into  triumphant  mockery ;  and  so  vividly  does  the 
poet  see  the  thing  that  he  makes  his  devil,  excited  by  the  flam- 
ing joy  of  vengeance,  call  up  before  his  eyea  the  very  presence 
of  his  master,  bound  deep  in  hell,  and  speak  to  him  as  it  were 
face  to  face.  "  Soon  as  the  fruit  touched  at  the  heart  of  Adam 
then  laughed  and  sported  there  tLat  bitter-thoughted  messen- 
ger ;  and  cried  out  for  both  of  them  his  thanks  to  his  Lord  "  — 

1  726. 

Thou  haat  vowed  m 


I 
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Kow  tor  many,  many  days         men  are  here  befooled,  ^^^ 

Adam  and  his  Eve  1         Unto  Ihem  disfavour  ^^^H 

Weirded  from  the  Wielder  iE.  ^^H 

So  tbey  shall  no  longer  ^^^| 

Hold  the  heavenly  realm,         but  to  hell  must  go  ^^^^ 

Down  the  swart  descent.         So,  no  mflre  of  sorrows 
Need'st  thou  bear  within  th;  breast,         where  in  bonds  thou  liest ; 
Nor  have  mourning  in  thy  mind        for  that  men  are  dwelling 
In  the  heavens  high,         wliile  that  harms  must  you  and  I 
Now  endure,  and  direful  noes,        and  the  dusky  land. 
750.  ....        TliBrefore  let  thy  mind 

Blithe  within  thy  breast  be  now  I 

For  two  things  are  done — the  children  of  men  have  lost  the 
skies,  and  into  the  flame,  into  hut  hell,  shall  waader  down  to 
thee  —  and  eke  is  harm  to  Ood  and  grief  of  mind  wrought  out 
"Whatever  misery  we  bear 

758.   This  ia  now  on  Adam        all  paid  back  again, 

With  the  loathing  of  his  I^rd        and  with  utter  loss  of  heroes. 
With  llie  murder-pains  of  uicn  1        Therefore  is  my  mood  all  healed. 
Round  my  heart  my  thought's  enlarged,         all  our  harms  are  now 

avenged, 
All  the  pain  we  long  endured  1        Now  will  I  again,  to  Uie  flaming 

low  be  nearer  I 
Satan  I  will  seek  therein ;         he  abides  in  swarthy  hell ; 
Captive  held  in  clasp  of  rings !  "         Nelliecward  his  course  again 
Took  that  bitterest  of  bodeis. 

There  are  not  many  passages  finer  than  this  in  the  poetry  of 
Bcornful  joy.  The  sudden  outburst  of  conti'mjituous  laughter, 
the  Northern  joy  in  vengeance,  as  it  it  wei-e  a  sport  {ptegode  is 
the  word  used),  and  mingled  with  it  and  uplifting  it  beyond 
mere  vengeance,  the  Germanic  clinging  of  the  war-comrade  to 
his  chief,  are  nobly  expresBsd.  He  scarcely  thinks  of  himself 
(save  for  one  characteristic  touch  of  pleasure  that  he  has  won 
his  high  seat)  in  bis  rejoicing  that  his  lord  will  be  blithe  and 
comforted  of  all  his  pain  where  he  lies  bound,  for  now  he  has  his 
vengeance ;  and  the  triumphant  return  to  hell  is  equally  for  bis 
master's  sake.  There  is  no  wish  to  linger  in  the  bright  air.  no 
liking,  such  as  Milton's  Satan  has,  for  Para<iise.  He  returns 
at  once,  exulting  Uiat  he  has  never  bowed  the  knee  — no,  nor 
his  fihief — to  God. 
^t  Adam  and  Eve  are  left,  conseions  of  their  fall,  "and  oft 

^K  between  them  words  of  sorrow  went."     In  Alilton  the  pleasure 

^P  of  sin  continues  in  lust  of  each  other,  and  then,  in  reactioQ 

^f^  after  the  joy  of  the  flesh,  they  feel  their  guilt.  Mutual  recrim- 
^^^  ination  follows,  and  not  till  that  is  exhausted  does  repentance 
^^^      follow  and  prayer.     But  here  the  mocking  of  the  fleuu  and  the 


^r  vanishing  of  Eve's  vision  of  God  bring  about  the  sense  of  rum 
H  instantly,  and  as  instantly  repentance.  It  is  the  Northern 
I  quickness  of  conscience.  Other  elements  are  now  added  to  the 
H  ntuation  —  tenderness  to  one  another  and  a  passion  of  peni- 
K  tence.      There  is  no  mutual    blajne  as  in  Milton,  no  ladt  of 

■  courtesy  from  the  man  to  the  woman,  no  subordinate  relation- 
V  ship  of  the  woman  to  the  man,  such  as  in  Milton  seems  to 

■  license  the  reproofs  of  Adam.  Adajn  here  makes  one  reproach, 
not  bitter  but  in  sadness  of  love,  and  Eve's  short  answer  is  ten- 
der and  still.  She  never  ceases  to  be  to  him  the  most  winsome 
of  women.  He  thinks  more  of  liis  own  sin  than  of  hers,  and 
in  broken  sentences,  which,  in  the  poet's  way  of  expressing 
strong  emotion,  are  not  ended  (the  thoughts  forcing  them- 
selves into  fresh  forms  before  their  first  form  is  completed,  a 
manner  Shakspere  sometimes  has),  Adam  breaks  into  a  wild 
cry  of  desire  to  do  the  will  of  God  such  as  we  do  not  find  in 
Milton.  Here  follows  part  of  this  scene,  and  it  is  worth  while, 
for  it  is  a  touch  of  pure  art,  to  call  attention  to  the  dark  con- 
trast now  introduced  to  Eve's  splended  vision,  when  Adam  criea 

lut  —  "  Seest  thou  now  Hell  ?  " 
Adam  speaks  — 

7SI.    "O,  alas,  tbou,  Eve,         ill  indeed  hast  thou  marked  out 

For  outselvee,  our  faie  I'        Sei-'st  thou  noio  the  Bwarthy  Hell, 
Greed;  there  and  ravening  ?         Now  the  roaring  grim  oi  it 
Miiyai  thou  hriir  from  hence  1        0,  the  Heaven-realm 
How  uulike  that  flame  I     . 

.     Hunger  renda  nie  now  and  thtret 
Bitter  in  my  breast ;        erst  of  both  we  were 
CarelesB  M  nil  times. 

How  shall  we  live  now        or  this  land  indweU, 
II  the  wind  come  here        from  Um  Went  or  out  of  Eait, 
From  the  South  or  North  ?         Swart  upclimbs  the  cloud, 
Fal\s  the  trhowery  hail,        swilt  and  cloiw  from  hettTen: 
Frost  therewith  is  faring,         fiercely  cold  it  la  t 
Out  of  heaven  at  times,       hot  above  us  blazing, 
Blinda  us,  bright,  the  sun. 


But  with  us  Almight;  God 
Wrath  in  spirit  is  I  —        O  to  what  shall  we  become  ! 
Now  may  long  it  me  me        that  I  prayed  the  Lord  of  Heaven, 
He  the  good  All-Wielder,         till  He  wrought  thee  here  for  me, 
From  these  limbs  of  mine  1        Now  thnu'st  led  astray 
Me  into  the  wrath  o(  Qnd.        So  may  I  repent  me  now 
Ever  and  for  ever        that  mine  eyes  have  seen  thee." 
Then  again  Eve  spoke,        sheenest  of  all  womeo. 
Loveliest  of  wives —  .... 

'  "  Yon  tried  to  play  the  part  ol  Gud  —  and  finely  have  you  done  it." 
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824.    ■'  ThoQ  mayst  it  reproach  me,         Adnm,  my  beloved, 

In  these  words  ot  thine ;         yet  it  may  not  worse  repent  thee, 
Rue  thee  in  tliy  mind        than  It  rueth  me  in  heart." 
Then  tc)  her  for  answer       Adam  spoke  again — 
"O  if  I  could  know        the  AU-Wielder's  wdl. 
What  I  for  my  diaatiaement       must  receive  from  Him, 
Thou  stould'st  never  see,  then,  anything  more  swift, — 
though  the  Bca  within 
Bade  me  wade  the  God  of  Heaven,         bade  me  wend  me  benoa 
In  the  flood  to  fare  —       Nor  so  fearfully  profound 
Nor  BO  mighty  were  the  Ocean,         that  my  mind  should 

if  I  only  might 


I 


"  But  naked  like  thia  we  may  not  stay,  Let  U3  go  into  the 
covert  of  the  holt.  So  they  went  mourniug  into  that  green 
wood,  and  there  they  fell  to  prayer,  and  every  morning 
begged  of  Grod  the  Almighty  that  He  would  not  forget  them, 
but  make  known  to  them  Low  henceforward  they  should  live." 

Here  ends,  at  Hue  851,  fftnesis  B.  Qeiiesis  A  now  takes 
up  the  story.  The  well-known  dialogue  follows  between 
Adam,  Eve,  and  God  in  the  garden,  and  though  it  ia  cbiefiy 
paraphrase,  yet  English  touches  enter  in,  enough  to  interest  the 
hearers  of  the  song.  At  last  the  scene  closes,  and  in  the  pity 
of  the  writer  there  is  left  for  comfort  to  these  exiles,  not  only 
the  fruits  of  the  ground,  but  also — and  it  is  a  poet's  consolation 
—  "the  roof  of  Heaven  full  of  holy  stars."  "Behind  their 
steps,  with  flaming  swonl,  a.  holy  watcher  closed  the  Home  of 
hope  and  happiness  and  joy."  It  is  the  same  picture,  but  how 
different  in  power,  as  Milton  drew  — 

They,  looking  hack,  all  th'  eagtem  aide  beheld  

Of  I'aradise,  so  late  their  happy  seat, 
Wav'd  over  by  that  flaming  braud  ;  the  gata 
With  dreadful  faces  throng'd  and  fiery  knm. 


I 
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CHAPTER  XVin 


The  poem  of  the  Exodus,  in  the  judgment  of  nearly  all  tha  | 
critics,  ia  by  a  single  writer  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  either 
the  Genesis  or  the  Daniel.  It  certainly  stands  alone,  a  com- 
plete and  united  whole.  Even  the  episode  which  is  intruded 
into  the  midst  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Egyptians,  and  which 
links  the  Israelites  back  to  Abraham,  ia  judged  by  Wdlker 
and  others  to  be  by  the  same  writer  as  the  rest  of  the  poem. 
If  so,  he  is  less  of  an  artist  than  I  should  otherwise  think 
him.  The  episode  interrupts  the  story  at  the  moment  of  its 
greatest  interest,  and  is  also  excessively  dull.  I  can  scarcely 
conceive  that  a  writer,  who  has  some  sense  at  least  of  unity 
and  of  choosing  the  best  things  to  describe,  can  have  been  so 
dull.  I  should  rather  think  that  he  or  some  one  else  wrote 
this  piece  as  a  separate  song  —  as  a  kind  of  explanatory  gloss 
— and  that  afterwards  it  was  inserted  by  a  stupid  copyist  into 
the  poem.  At  any  rate,  this  is  not  a  poem  which  lends  itself 
to  critical  disintegration.  We  are  spared  A,  B,  and  C,  and 
all  their  tribe.'  The  thing  is  a  whole,  and  can  be  spoken  of  as 
Buoh.  It  is  taken  up  with  one  event — with  the  Exodus — the 
beginning,  progress  and  close  of  which  it  records ;  it  moves 
swiftly  and  it  ends  well.  Triumph  begins  it  and  triumph  con- 
cludes it.  In  the  midst  is  the  trial  of  the  Israelites  and  the 
destruction  of  the  Egyptians. 

The  use  of  dialogue  is  not  so  common  as  in  the  Genesis;  and 
when  it  is  used  it  is  brief  and  dry.  On  the  other  hand,  the  de- 
scriptive parts  are  long,  and  elaborately  treated.  We  are  by  no 
means  so  close  to  human  nature  as  we  are  in  the  Genesis.  It) 
this  poem  there  is  neither  the  simplicity  of  human  feeling  we 
find  in  Genesis  A,  nor  the  intellectual  subtlety  which  belongs  to 
Gfeneais  B.    Description,  not  passion,  fills  the  lines ;  but  the 
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deaeription  is  of  a  more  careful  and  conscious  finish  than  any  in 
the  Genesis.  There  ia  no  actual  battle  such  as  that  between 
Abraham  and  the  kings  of  the  East,  but  war  and  the  ciroura- 
stance  of  war  are  a  great  pleasure  to  this  writer.  The  gather- 
ing of  hosts,  their  march,  ensigns  and  music,  their  ordering, 
their  camping,  the  apjiearances  and  speeches  of  the  chiefs,  are 
drawn  with  so  much  clearness  and  personal  interest  that  we  feel 
tliat  the  writer  had  been  an  eager  warrior.  The  real  battle  of 
the  poem  is  the  battle  of  God,  and  of  the  cliarging  waves  God 
wields,  with  Pharaoh  and  his  host ;  and  a  line  piece  of  rough 
early  work  it  is.  God  strikes,  to  let  the  water-destruction  loose, 
the  walla  of  wave  on  either  hand  "  with  an  ancient  sword." '  It 
ia  no  battle  then  of  host  with  host,  but  of  Jehovah  Himself, 
wielding  the  elements  as  His  weapons,  with  Pharaoh,  A  great 
number  of  curious,  vigorous,  and  pictorial  expressions,  of  which 
the  sense  is  too  often  repeated,  mark  a  time  much  later  than 
the  quieter  style  of  the  earlier  Gfenesia;  and  the  freer  handling 
of  the  Bible  story,  as  if  the  writer  hsid  wholly  rejected  p.-Lra- 
pbrase  in  order  to  compose  a  work  of  art,  is  some  proof  of  a 
later  date.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  poetry  is  not  too  forcible,  too 
much  desirous  of  effect,  too  flamboyant,  if  I  may  be  allowed  that 
term;  and  were  this  true  of  the  whole,  as  it  certainly  is  of  some 
parts,  it  would  be  characteristic  of  a  poetic  period  which  had 
}ust  taken  its  first  turn  towards  sensationalism,  but  which, 
nevertheless,  retained  a  great  deal  of  the  power  of  a  simpler  and 
more  naturid  age  of  song.  There  is  also  no  sense  of  regret  or 
looking  back  in  the  poem,  sueh  as  we  find  in  CynewulTs  later 
work.  Wherever  in  date  we  put  Judith,  we  may  put  the  Exodiu. 
There  ia  in  both  the  same  literary  audacity  and  youthfid  exa- 
berance.  The  Exodus  opens  with  a  celebration  of  Moses  as  the 
giver  of  laws  and  as  a  leader  of  men,  beloved  of  God  and  pou- 
secrated  to  the  deliverance  of  Isi-aet.  His  future  work  in 
Canaan  is  briefly  touched.  Then  we  hear  that  it  was  in  the 
desert  of  Sinai,  before  the  Exodus,  that  the  truth  about  cn'a- 
tion  was  revealed  to  bim ;  in  what  way  "  the  Lonl,  mighty  in 
victory,  set  the  rounded  circle  of  the  earth  and  on  high  the 
firmament " ;  and  at  this  point,  after  thirty  lines  of  brief  intro- 
duction, the  poet  sweeps  instantly  into  his  siibject,  and  with  a 
fine  image  which  carries  with  it  the  central  matter  of  the  poem— 


;  of  all  folk.    ^^ 
iD  Flood.       ^^1 


a  described,  aod  the  words 


I 


By  the  death  of  hoard-warda       wailing  wna  renewed ; 

Slept  the  joyouH  song  in  hall        spoiled  of  all  iM  treasure  I 

Ciod  had  these  nuui-scathen,        at  the  mid  of  night, 

Fiercely  felled  (in  death)  -^        heaps  of  the  flist-boni. 

Broken  were  the  burg-defenden  ;       far  and  wide  the  Banc  strode ; 

Loathly  was  that  people-Ilater  1         All  the  land  was  gloomed 

Witli  the  bodies  of  the  dead ;        all  the  best  were  gone  away. 

Far  and  wide  was  weeping,        wortd-delight  was  little, 

Lacked  together  lay  the  hands        of  the  liiughler-sniitha  1' 

Famous  was  that  day 
Over  middle-earth        when  tiie  multitude  went  fortti. 

Then  follows  the  journey  to  Etlian,  through  "  many  a  narrow  ' 
pass  and  unkaowu  ways,  uutil,  all  armed,  they  came  to  the  i 
dark  warriors  (the  Ethiopians),  whose  lands  were  covered  \ 
with  a  helm  of  air,  and  whose  march-fortresses  were  on  the 
moorland."  '  Below  them  lay  "the  land  of  tlie  Sun-men,  the 
bumt-up  city  lieishta,  and  the  folk  embrowned  with  hot  coala 
of  heaven.  But  the  holy  God  shielded  the  folk  against  the 
dreadful  glare,  o'erspread  the  blazing  heaven  with  a  veil,  with 
B  holy  network.'  It  drjink  the  fire-flame  up,  and  the  heroes 
were  amazed  ;  gladdest  of  troops  were  they.  The  o'erabading 
of  the  Day-Shield'  wended  (was  drawn  over)  the  welkin,  for 
the  God  of  wisdom  had  overtented  the  pathway  of  the  Sun 
with  a  sail,  though  the  men  saw  nothing  of  the  mast-ropes  nor 
of  the  spars  of  the  sail,  nor  how  was  fastened  down  that 
greatest  of  field-houses.  When  the  tliird  encampment  brought 
comfort  to  the  folk,  all  the  army  saw  how  high  were  uplifted 
_  the  sacred  sails !    'Twas  a  Lift-wonder,  flashing  light ;  and  the 

I        >  Thla  i»  one  nt  the  short  and  vivid  pbraaes  of  tbin  writer.    All  who  mada 
I   Iwightar  sat  with  hands  dasped  in  woe ;  and  tiie  word  "  laui;htet-atDltlu  "  to 
peenliar  to  this  poet,  who  goes  out  ot  his  way  to  be  gtiaiige. 

*  Mearchn/ii  mnrktuld,  "  moor-hoi  it  ing  luark-eaciosures."    This  reads  like 
m  personal  remembrance,  perhaps  uf  torts  ou  the  Northumbrian  liorder. 

*  Another  of  this  poet  s  favoorite  melanbors  is  that  of  u  Ket,    Here  tba 
eloud-shleld  is  like  a  woven  web.    At  line  202  an  army  Is  tcael-nel,  "  slaughter- 

I       ^  I  sappow  tbis  is  the  concave  flrmauient  which  is  conceived  of  as  a  shield 
I  lung  over  tlie  eartii,  under  whose  hallow  the  day  aliliies.    But  it  may  be  the 
f  MOB  Itself,  wlilch  in  leelaadiu  poetry  is  snmntimes  called  the  nbield  of  the  sky. 
L  Orein  translates  Z'(tFj/-ir'«(it(frir,  "Tag-schiffes,"  porbapa  lo  bring  It  into  liar- 
nony  with  the  strange  and,  I  think,  unique  melsplior  ot  the  tail  which  tollows. 
But  the  shield-image  is,  I  think,  rigiit.    I  cannot  but  fancy  from  several 
phnsM  in  the  passage  that  the  writer  had  beard  of  the  velarium  spread  over 
the  amphitheatre,  and  that  he  u*i«d  the  Image  of  it  here  to  express  tl)e  mint- 
covering,  tiie  pillar  nf  cloud,  which  protected  tiie  iBi-aelites  from  the  blaze  ot 
the  snn.    It  thli  cnnjertnre  lir  rieht.  it  explains  the  ropes,  the  mast,  and  the 
■li^ty  tent  —  "^rsalcst  of  ficld-bousea." 


I 
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people  kDew  that  the  Lord  had  come  Himself  to  mark  their 
camping  out." 

This  sail  ia  the  poet's  shaping  of  the  pillar  of  cload  which 
led  them  by  day.  "The  sail  directed  their  journey."  He 
thi^n  describes  the  pillar  of  tire  by  night,  and  his  imagination 
pictures  its  effect  upon  the  armour  of  the  host  in  the  shadows 
of  the  night,  and  how  it  drove  away  from  the  hearts  of  the 
Israelites  that  terror  of  the  waste-land  of  which  we  have 
heard  in  BeoKvJf — 

111.  BrlUiantly 

Stood  above  the  shooters,       sheen,  a  fiery  light  I  ^^k 

Shimmered  then  tliB  shields,        shadows  aluok  nwfij.  ^^^H 

All  Bbyamal  shades  of  uiglit        scarcely  bad  the  power  ^^^H 

Then  to  hide  their  hollow  cave,'         Heaven's  candle  blazed  CH^^^I 
bright).  ^^H 

who  must  of  necessity 

that  the  wan-gray  hpath. 
Through  the  terror  of  Its  waste,         through  its  letnpeBls,  ocekn-like. 
Should  not  aunder  ever,         with  a  sudden  grip,  their  souls- 
Fiery  flaming  locks        had  that  Forward-^nger ; 
Brilliant  were  his  beams  ;         bale  and  ttrror  boded  he 
To  the  thronging  host        with  the  beat  of  flaming  fire.' 

At  length  "the  aea-fastness  at  the  limit  of  the  land  withstood 
the  men."  There  they  rested,  while  the  "  meat-thegns  "  waited 
on  them  with  food.  "  At  the  sounding  of  the  trumpet,  the 
sailors  (so  the  poet  calls  th«m)  spread  out  the  tents  along  the 
slopes  of  the  mountains.  The  fourth  encampment  then,  this 
resting-place  of  the  shield-warriors,  was  by  the  Red  Sea  shore." 
While  they  rested,  "dreadful  tidings  from  inland  came  into 
their  camp.  The  loathly  foe  was  on  their  track.  Hopeless 
grew  their  heart  when  they  sighted  clear,  from  the  Southern 
ways,  Pharaoh's  fyrd  a-forward  ganging." 

I  have  translated  (page  129)  the  fine  passage  which  fol- 
lows, describing  the  coming  of  the  Egyptian  host — fljigs  fly- 
ing, trumpets  sounding,  the  ravens  circling  above  it,  the  wolves 

1  That  Is,  the  fire-pliUr  wm  so  bright  that  the  deep  sbadowa  of  ni|ht.  flyttiK 
to  their  cave,  where  they  sheltered  and  lived  by  day  —  noommim  oouoeptlon — 
could  scarcely  hide  it  from  the  attack  ot  the  light,  or,  prevent  the  llgbl  tram 
dlsooveriiig  it. 

*  TbU  looks  like  the  description  of  a  ooioet.  done  from  memory  or  tmn 
Bight.  The  fiery  locks,  the  forward  movement  suggest  tlUa,  and  the  l>odiiir  of 
hale-terrur  Is  a  part  ot  the  popular  snpentltion  of  comets.  I  liave  louknd  mtn 
the  Chrntticlt.  In  (ITS  "  n  comet  (the  Star  Cometa)  appeared  In  Auirust  and 
(hone  like  a  >nn1ieam  every  moraine  for  throe  monthii.  This  then  Cao^mon 
paw.  In  72(1  Ihe  entry  is  "  Thia  yaar  n  comcl  appeared,  and  St.  EcEbarhldlni 
at  II."  In  H9S  another  is  recordeil:  "Some  men  m;  Id  Engllib  that  it  li  s 
hairy  iitar,  because  a  lone  radiance  streams  from  It,  >omstriiie«  on  otia,aid 
' <n  the  other  ilda." 


I 
I 
I 


howling  on  its  skirts,  the  hauglity  thegns  riiling  in  the  van, 
the  king  with  his  standard  in  front  of  hia  thegns,  fastening  his 
vigored  helm,  shaking  his  linked  armour.  Close  beside  him 
riding  were  his  veteran  comrades  —  hoary  wolves  of  war,  who 
greeted  the  battle,  thirsting  for  the  fray,  faithful  to  their  lord. 
The  well-known  horn  gave  order  by  its  notes  how  the  host 
should  march  along  1  So  the  dusky  warriors  heavily  moved 
on,  troop  after  troop,  thousands  and  thousands  of  figliters. 
"  But  in  the  camp  of  Israel  weeping  was  upraised,  an  awful 
evening  song.  Terrors  stood  round  them  and  guarded  the 
death-net,'  as  the  noise  (of  marching  hosts)  came  on  and  the 
frightful  tidings  flew."  But  he  turns  to  contrast  the  glory  of 
the  host  of  Pharaoh  with  the  dark  fate  that  was  at  hand. 
Haughty,  battle-brilliant  were  the  warriors,  but  their  doom 
was  already  dealt. 

The  next  part  opens  with  the  rousing  of  the  Israelites.  All 
night,  hopeless,  they  sat  on  the  hill-slopes  in  gleaming  weeds 
of  war,  till  Moses  bade  the  earls  — 

216.  With  the  blare  at  braM       at  the  break  ot  day 
All  the  folk  to  gather        and  the  frack  lo  rouse, 
Don  their  linked  war-coats,         dream  of  noble  deeds, 
Bear  their  blickerlai;  armour,         with  their  banners  call 
Nearer  to  the  atraud  the  squadrons  !        Swiftly  then  the  watchmot 
Maw  bethought  them  of  the  war-cry.         Hastened  waa  the  host '       ' 
At  tbe  sound  of  shawms,        on  the  sloping  hills, 
Struck  their  tents  the  Bailors. 

The  twelve  tribes  are  marshalled  under  their  leaders,  their 
numbers  are  counted ;  the  gray -headed  warriors  are  left  aside, 
"and  the  youths  who  could  not  yet  guard  their  breast-net 
against  the  foe  under  the  rim  of  the  shield,"  nor  had  yet  en- 
dured the  "  boastful  play  of  tbe  spear."  Quick  and  eager  were 
they  all  when  the  pillar  of  gleaming  cloud  showed  them  their 
way. 

246.  Then  tiprode  their  banner,  _ 

Brightest  this  of  beams  :        all  abode  there,  waiting,  H 

Till  tbe  Pointer  of  their  path,        near  tbe  pourings  of  tbe  sea,  | 

Lif^lening  on  the  lindens,        broke  the  lift-enclOBUrea.'  ' 

1  Tbe  passage  in  obscure. 
of  the  11th  FhapUr  of  Exodus 
camp  of  laraet.  removed  and  went 
from  belnre  theii  [ace,  and  HtoDd 
Egyptians."  A  tftior  then  stooil  r. 
Ibeir  army  —  "'the  Blanghtfr-net. 
metaphor,  may  mean  tbe  InteTlocked  : 

'This  banner  Is,  I  soppo—   "'■-  - 
(liE-boda).    It  comes  id  tron 
gleam  ii  reflected  on  tbe  liudco-sbielda,  i 


i 


id  tliem.  It  wBsa  darkness  to  the 
ot  the  Liraeliles,  and  defeoded 
Bse,  in  the  wrilBr 


I  suppose,  tbe  cload-pillt 


boder  of  their  path  " 
iiiuriiiuK,  flawing  brltitit,  a<id  1I» 
breaks  like  the  snn  through  the 


This  is  a  fine  picture,  and  the  writer  may  have  seen  that 
which  fiillowa.  It  is  the  image  of  the  English  host-leader 
when  the  crisis  of  action  drew  near,  and  he  made  his  war- 
Bpeeeh.  "  Then  to  the  forefront  of  the  heroes  leaped  the  war- 
chief,  and  upheaved  his  shield ;  bade  the  folk-le&ders  silence 
the  host,  that  all  might  hear.  'Have  no  fear,'  he  cried, 
<  though  Pharaoh  bring  vast  armies  of  sworded  warriors.'  " 
God  will  overthrow  them.  And  with  scorn  and  faith  he  uses, 
as  I  think,  the  same  bold  figure  that  Keats  uses  when  Lorenzo 
rides  with  the  brothers — "  AuJ  tliose  two  brothers  with  thei? 
murdered  man," — he  calls  the  whole  proud  Egyptian  host, 
dead  men.  "  Nor  will  ye  dread  these  dead  troops.  The  loan 
of  their  life  is  taken  from  them.  High-hearted  and  high-famed 
is  Abraham's  God,  and  His  hand  is  mighty." 

At  this  Moses  turns  to  the  sea,  and  in  the  vivid  realistic 
way  of  tiiia  writer,  Moses,  while  he  divides  the  sea,  descril 
its  doings.     We  see,  we  almost  hear,  the  sea  retreat — 


278.    Htarken,  look  ye  now,         moat  beloved  of  folk, 

(See)  bow  1  have  stricken,         I  anU  this  right  hand. 

With  a  green  rod        Ucean's  deep  I 

Up  the  surge  is  fwing,        swiftly  is  it  working 

Wattr  to  a  fortresa-wall  I         Now  the  ways  are  dry ; 

Ashen-gray  the  army-paths,       opened  out  Ihe  main. 

Old  profounds  of  sea ;         I  have  never  heard 

Over  all  mid-garlh       men  Itave  fared  thereon: 

(Lo)  the  fields  of  foam,'         sea-foundatlona  fettered  down, 


iX  from  evterlaatinp,         on  unw  this  instant. 
Waves  have  vaulted  o'er.         (See)  tlie  south  wind's  swept  ^^ 
Blowing  of  the  bath-way  ;         burst  asunder  is  the  Deep  I 
(Now)  the  ebb's  spewed  fo-rth  the  sand. 

Now  the  Lord  has  lif(«d  up 
To  a  shield-like  mountain         all  the  Red  Sea-streams. 
There'  before  you  are  tlie  walls  ;        fair  are  they  uptoweredl. 
Wondrous  is  this  wave-upf  aring       to  the  Welkin's  root 


J 


The  march  begins,  tribe  by  tribe,  each  in  order,  with 
banuei-a  and  their  devices.     "They  raised  their  white  lindi 
and  their  standards  on  the  shore.    First  went  the  fourth  tribe 

cloads  —  the  air-foctrp8ses  —  of  the  night.  Lir/f-edorai,  "  alr^iirlodnrw." 
I,  Eilor  is  a  (ance,  sur;h  as  was  thrown  rouuci  Bamliom';  and  beromcs  Hint  wiiiph 
I  was  teDued  in.  a  town  or  a  fortress.  I  -wish  1  could  think  thst  thp  Bodpt,  Ibr 
P  herald  of  their  journey,  was  tlie  nan,  anil  that  this  was  h  desiTiplion  ol  his 
L    bursting througli  it "  -'  -=  '-   '-    " ■"■-  ■-- '—   --  •  -^  ■■' 

^«id( 

[ 


bursting  througli  tbe  wall  of  niKht-clouils  upon  the  horizon,  and  lighting  up 
the  shields  of  the  host  an  they  Htnoil  npon  the  seashore. 

iTt.  . o.,j.. ,._._ i.g  fnam-covered  Bnrface  of  thesra,  br"  "'■* 

he  foam  Ilea  white.    For  S .  _ 
It  It  la  not  apart  fnun  TeoM 

, — ^_ riveted  to  its  plaeo, 

*  I  bar*  ventured  on  this  tnuistatlon  of  tyiidom  )<d  /oreweaUat. 


and  waded  into  the  wave-etream,  o'er  the  greenish  depth.  It  I 
was  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Eagerly  and  alone  it  led  on  that 
unknown  way.  Theae  upreared  over  their  sliields,  above  the 
crowd  of  spears,  a  lion  all  of  gold.  The  greatest  of  folk  bore  i 
the  boldest  of  beasts.  No  insult  to  their  leader  did  they  ever 
bear  when  in  the  war  they  lifted  the  spear-wood."  In  the 
van,  they  ran  to  onset — 


After  them  went  the  sons  of  Reuben — "  sailors  proudly  mc 
ing,  shields  these  sea-vikings  {aaewicinge,  the  word  may  su^  \ 
gest  a  date  for  the  poem)  bore  over  the  salt  marsh."  Next 
came  the  sons  of  Simeon  j  "their  ensigns  waved  over  their 
spear-faring,  and  their  shafts  were  wet  with  dew.  Then  the 
rustling  murmur  of  the  day-dawn  came  to  them  over  the 
moving  of  the  ocean  ;  God's  beacon  rose,  bright  shining  morn." 
At  this  moment  the  episode  of  the  descent  of  the  Israelites 
from  Noah  and  Abraham  is  introduced,  and  to  the  sjwiling  of 
the  action  of  the  poem.  The  sacrifice  of  Isaac  by  Abraham, 
"  father  of  free-bora  men,"  closes  it ;  and  it  Is  followed  by 
the  two  parts  which  end  the  poem — the  overthrow  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  the  triumph  of  the  Israelites  on  the  farther 
shore.  The  poet  has  put  all  his  force  into  the  description  of 
the  Overwhelming,  but  in  the  effort  he  shows  that  he  is  not  a 
great  artist.  He  has  not  been  able  to  choose  out  of  all  the 
images  that  have  occurred  to  him.  the  best  fitted  to  make  the 
reader  create  the  scene  for  his  own  imagination.  He  has  not 
been  able  to  introduce  the  catastrophe  bo  as  to  double  its 
LoiTor,  not  so  to  end  it  as  to  leave  the  horror  of  it  in  the  mind. 
It  is  not  done  as  .^Cschylus  has  done  the  outbreak  of  all  the 
elemental  forces  on  Promethens.  Our  writer  says  over  and 
over  again  the  same  thing  in  different  words,  using  that 
cumulative  method,  which  is  sometimes  effective,  but  which  is, 
of  all  methods,  the  most  dangerous  an  inferior  artist  can  use. 
It  leads  him  to  violence  of  expression,  to  repetition  of  worIs 
and  images.  He  thinks  he  will  be  heard  for  his  much  speak- 
ing. He  is  heard,  but  he  wearies  the  hearers.  As  an  example 
of  what  I  mean,  and  because  there  is  also  a  detached  vigour  and 
fury  in  some  of  the  repeated  descriptions,  with  a  few  but 
startling  Images,  I  translate  part  of  the  overwhelming  of  the 
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All  bestcuned  niib  blood '        heaved  the  billows  mountaiii  high ; 
Foul  f^re  spal  the  eea ;         on  the  surges  clamoui  rose  ; 
Full  of  weapons  was  the  water ;        eUughter-vapour  rose. 
4M.  ....  Darkened  then  agnlDSt  them 

Daleful  billows'  vrelter  t         Never  back  did  any  one 
Of  the  host  reium  to  home,       hut  behind  them  Wyrd 
Wrapt  them  with  her  wave.        Where  the  wajs  hail  lain 
Mad  of  mood  the  sea  waH !        Drowned  the  might  (of  Egypt)  lay  I 
Then  upsurged  the  streams ;        slorm(af  cries)  went  up 
High  inbi  the  Heavens  —         greatest  of  host-wailings  I 
Slirieked  aloud  the  loathly  foes,         and  above,  the  lift  grew  blaok : 
Blood  was  borne  along  the  Hood        with  the  bodies  of  the  doomed  [ 
Shattered  were  the  shield-burgs  !'        This,  of  aea-deaths  greatest. 
Beat  upon  the  flrmamenL 

The  next  lines  repeat  the  same  picture,  A  fine  phrase 
spi'jkks  of  the  ice-cold  sea  (once  wont  with  the  salt  wares  to 
wander  over  its  ever-during  foimdatioa)  returning  as  a  naked 
hoder  of  evil,  as  a  herald  coming  on  foot  filled  with  a  foeman's 
wrath,  to  fall  upon  the  Egyptians.  Another  describes  the 
"blue  air" — that  is,  the  dark  purple  thunder-clouds  (for  the 
sky  Dould  not  be  '■  azure  "  in  this  awful  hour)  —  as  blent  with 
gouts  of  gore ;  and  another  the  iubursting  sea  threatening 
blood-terrors  to  the  Egyptians. 

Again  and  again,  in  anxiety  to  realise  the  scene  by  repeti- 
tion, we  see  the  jwet  struggling  in  vain  to  find  the  brief  words 
with  which  a  great  poet  would  have  left  the  right  and  awful 
impression  on  our  mind.  Even  when  he  comes  to  th<^  last,  the 
real  matter,  he  fails,  yet  his  final  effort  deserves  translation  — 

IBl.     Rushed  all  foam  the  flood.         sank  the  fated  down. 

On  the  Lake-land '  luraWed  I        All  the  lift  was  troubled  1  ^^ 

Smashed,  the  strong  walls  fell,        burst  the  surges  ilk,  ^^^H 

Melted  were  (he  lowers  of  sea,        when  the  Mighty  enune  ^^^M 

Ueroea  strong  as  trees ;  *         all  that  stalely  people.  ^^^H 

480,           ....           Wild  grew  Ocean  then.  ^^H 

Up  it  soared,  and  In  it  slid  1 '        Terrora  stood  about  Ihem,  ^^" 

iwell  Cross,  on  the  r«Uc  la 


f>r-*eiim,  "  tree  of  defence,"  henee  w 


rongor 

ttllBt 


U,  the  wall  of  water  oi 


in  either  side,  leaped  upwards  and  fell  Inwards; 
■I  a  retreating  wave  raectln);  the  inciming  wave  bf«orae»  a  leaping  ridse  of 
■plFM  and  thou  tumliles  Inwards.  I/n  liimh,  im  tUa}i,  \it  qnUe  eiPcllrnL 
Xitnan  JiMdon,  "terrors  stood,"  Is  nothing  more  than  a  iiinventional  phraw; 
ther*  were  terrors  nlioni  them ;  but  its  oHgioal  vms  goes  bock  lo  the  time  when 
terrors  were  thought  of  as  pMsonages.  


5 

I 


Welled  Ihe  death-wounds  forth  >         Frll  the  wondnHU  TOttd ' 
High  frim  tleavrn  dcwu,         bajujiworii  of  God. 
Then  He  Emtit«  the  flood-defence*.         foiuny-brean«d  (waUi),* 
Sea  that  sheltered  them  no  more,        with  Ilia  swonl  of  ohl ; 
So  that,  by  its  dint  of  death,         elcpt  the  doughty  men. 
Slept  that  eniwd  of  sinnere  I         Fast  encompaased  then, 
Pale  as  flood,  the  war-men         fl«d  oat  of  their  soula. 
When  the  brown  Upweltering        overwhelmed  them  all, — 
Highest  that  of  bauKbly  waves  I         All  the  boat  Hmk  deept 

"  So  did  the  miglitier  Warden  of  the  searflood  droira  all  the 
""  manhood  of  Egj'pt,  With  His  death-^ip,  wrathful  and  dread- 
ful, He  decided  the  battle.  Nor  was  one  left  to  tell  through 
the  burgs  that  most  baleful  of  tales,  to  t«lt  to  their  women  the 
death  of  the  hoard-wards;  sea-death  swallowed  the  mighty 
hosts.     They  fought  against  God." 

tThia  is  the  end  of  the  Overthrow.  The  close  of  the  poem 
nus  on  for  seventy-four  lines.  It  t«lls  how  MoseH,  on  the 
farther  shore,  gave  everlasting  redes  to  men ;  and  the  jioet 
'  turns  aside  to  preach  a  little  sermon  to  his  hearers  of  the  joj'  of 
the  grac«  of  GihI  ;  how  lightly  it  is  lost  by  sin,  and  how  eternal 
a  [lit  is  hell ;  how  near  at  h^d  are  the  arch-thieves,  old  age, 
and  early  death ;  and  last,  the  Judgment  Day.  Then  Moses 
speaks  of  the  glory  of  God  the  leader  of  the  Hebrews,  of  the 
lands  and  honour  they  shall  win.  And  when  he  ended,  "  the 
folk  rejoiced,  the  trumpets  of  viirtory  sang,  the  banners  arose 
to  that  fair  sound."  They  looked  on  the  sea,  and  all  bloody 
seemed  to  them  the  foaming  wave  through  which  they  had 
moved  with  their  sarks  of  the  battle.  The  men  sang  of  glory, 
the  women  in  their  turn.  That  greatest  of  folk-troops  sang 
their  war  song. 


Then  wm  easily  to  ace        many  an  Afric  maid. 

On  Ihe  Ocean's  shore,         all  adamed  with  gold. 

And  the  Sea-escaped  began        from  their  seinea  to  sltare. 

On  the  jetsam  of  the  waves,'        jeweU,  treaaores  old. 


^M^  1  Wit-r6d  (rad).  ZauhrrHraur.  aayg  Dietrich,  which  1  have 
^^nd,  "  the  rod  of  puaiabmenl,"  ii  the  other  reading;  atid  Ihia  i 
■   wtiat  follows. 

'  Or  take  /amirfb4imin  (aa  Oreln)  as  the  nominative,  and  lran*1at«- 
the  loamy-lMMumvd  smoto  the  fluod-Harda  " ;  I.e.  tlie  waves,  iiimiuK  In  i 
with  loam  and  driven  liy  Ihe  wiud,  aroiile  nn  Ihe  walls  of  sen  whirh  gu^nivi 
on  either  side  tbe  path.  The  olher  reading,  which  make*  Ond  strike  with  llla 
old  sword  the  foaming  walla  of  sea  la.  In  my  opinion,  nut  only  the  most  pocil- 
eat.  bat  the  most  in  accord  with  Ihe  rest,  of  this  pnei's  work. 

'  On  ji'liifr,  "on  IJie  leniinc  of  Ihx  wnv«."  that  ia,  "on  Iha  ahorn."  J 
iniin,  a  word  half  French,  half  Soamlinarian,  llial  whkih  Is  <'ast  overlnaRl 
after  a  ateck.  hy  mariner'  nn  the  cnaat.  I  ventare  to  use  It  than  tor  tbc  sa 
b  mak«a  the  beaoh,  wliivh  ' 


I 


isMpatalk] 
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Bucklers  and  breast-annoiir.       Justly  fell  to  them. 
Gold  and  goodly  web,       Joseph^s  stoze  of  riches. 
Glorious  wealth  of  Warriois ;       but  its  Waxdens  >  Uy 
On  the  stead  of  death,       strongest  of  aU  nations. 

1  Werigend,  *<  the  defenders,  the  wardens ; "  hsnoe  those  who  bad,  as  bms* 
ters,  kept  goara  over  the  Hebrews;  their  enslaTers,  or  here,  perh^s,  tbrfr 

Sorsoers.    Or,  it  might  refer  back  to  the  tressoies  of  the  EgypHaiis,  "  tbe 
efenders  of  these  treasures  lay  dead,*'  and,  as  the  Esypdans  are  throoghont 
the  poem  called  the  hoard-wards,  this  is  the  most  likely  meaning. 


CHAPTER  XIX 


"da»iel"  akd 


AND   aATAH" 


The  Daniel  follows  the  Exodaa  in  the  Junian  Manuscript, 
and  is  In  the  same  handwriting  as  the  Genesis  and  Exodus.  It 
is  a  long  poem  of  765  lines,  and  its  end  is  wanting.  The  writer 
wished,  I  think,  to  connect  it  with  the  Exodus,  and  there  is  an 
introduction  of  some  forty  verses  which  takes  up  the  history 
pf  the  Israelites  at  the  Exodus,  and  sketches  it  as  far  as  the 
appearance  of  Kebuchadnezzar  oa  the  scene.  After  that  the 
poet  paraphrases,  with  some  closeness,  and  with  much  dryness, 
those  portions  of  the  book  of  Daniel  which  have  to  do  with 
the  dreams  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  story  of  the  three  children, 
and  the  feast  of  Belshazzar.  There  is  scarcely  any  dialogue 
to  enliven  the  story,  and  though  the  text  of  the  Bible  is  treated 
with  some  freedom,  the  freedom  is  unrelieved  by  a  single  touch 
of  imagination.  It  is  a  dreary  poem.  How  any  one  in  the 
world  can  say,  as  some  have  said,  that  the  Daniel  was  written 
by  the  same  poet  who  wrote  the  Exodus  or  the  Genesis,  passes 
belief.  The  only  passages  which  have  any  life  are  those  which 
are  borrowed  from  the  Song  of  the  Three  Children  in  the 
Apocrypha,  and  this,  with  other  interpolations,  has  been  partly 
worked  into  the  Daniel  from  the  jizarias  of  the  Exeter  Book.' 
I  have  already  drawn  attention  to  the  threefold  translation  — 
varied  into  tliree  different  aspects  of  nature  —  of  the  phrase 
which  concerns  the  cooling  wind  which  blew  in  the  fiery  fur- 
nace. This  is  the  one  oasis  in  the  desert  of  Daniel.  As  to  its 
date,  some  say  that  it  was  written  after  ^Ifric,  others  that  it 
belongs  to  the  time  of  Alfred.     Its  inferiority  makes  us  say 

I  that  it  does  not  matter  a  pin  when  it  was  written. 

'  It  is  another  matter  when  we  come  to  the  second  part  of  the 
poems  which  pass  under  the  name  of  Caedmon,  and  which  are 

'The  teW  MpjuMes  thnt  the  first  isipfntv-flve  lines  of  Iho  Aiarlnt  were 
worked  into  Iha  PonM.  Bot  the  moreprobable  snppoaltion  Is  ibst  the  Aiariat 
*u  a  rifaiUnunto  at  a  portioD  of  the  Danitl. 


I 
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in  a  different  and  later  handwriting  from  the  first  part.  GreJn 
]ias  given  to  this  collection  of  psalm-like  poems  the  name  of 
Christ  awd  Solan.  They  are  a  kind  of  ParadUe  Regained. 
They  treat,  first,  of  the  Fall  of  the  Angels ;  secondly,  of  the 
Harrowing  of  Hell,  of  the  Resurrection,  Ascension,  Pentecost, 
and  the  Judgment  Day ;  and  thirdly,  of  the  Temptation.  The 
first,  second,  and  thii-d  poems  are  not  (and  the  oest  German 
critics  agree  in  this)  one  poem,  but  three  fragments  of  se[iarate 
poems.  Groschopp,  who  has  treated  of  them  in  a  distinct  work, 
considers  them  to  be  three  fragments  taken  out  of  one  united 
poem,  which  a  later  "  restorer  "  has  attempted  to  bring  into  a 
unity  of  his  own.  There  are  but  few  who  think  that  he  has 
proved  his  point.  The  great  interest  of  his  labour  lies  in  this 
— that  his  investigation  of  the  language  of  the  poems  makes 
it  more  than  probable  that  they  are  older  than  the  rest  of 
those  contained  in  the  Juntaii  M.S.  He  even  supposes,  from 
the  antique  form  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  from  the  resem- 
blance of  the  subjects  treated  to  those  mentioned  in  Baeda's 
account  of  Caedmou's  works,  that  we  may  have  here  some  of 
the  work  of  the  Caedmon  of  Eaeda.'  Wlilker  disagrees  with 
him,  and  thinks  that  Ten  Bi-ink's  view  that  the  ChrUt  and 
Satan  is  later  than  Cynewulf  much  more  probable.  The  ex- 
treme simplicity,  directness,  and  rude  passion  of  the  narrative, 
make  it  likely,  in  my  opinion,  that  this  set  of  f>oems  is  e-arlier 
than  the  rest  of  the  tmok,  except,  jjerhaps,  some  portions  of 
Genesis.  Dialogue,  which  has  died  out  in  Exodus  and  Danitl, 
and  the  representation  of  a  situation  in  long  speeches  ratlier 
than  in  description,  return  upon  us  in  these  poeins.'  The 
human  interest  is  thus  made  greater;  nor  are  tlie  characters 
ili-sustaiued.  They  are,  at  least,  alive ;  and  this  is  especially 
true  of  Satan,  whose  character,  as  |iainted  here,  is  more  vari- 
ous, more  the  object  of  the  writer's  pity,  more  full  of  regret 
for  all  he  has  lost,  even  for  those  he  has  led  with  him  to  ruiD, 
than  the  Satan  of  Genesis  B.  The  jjoetry  has  a  clear  clang,  a 
sharp  descriptiveness  which  ia  nearer  to  oral  than  to  writteo 
verse.  After  the  dreary  waste  of  Daniel  it  is  a  comfort  to 
come  upon  this  rugged,  varied  and  somewhat  primeval  raoun- 
tain  side  of  song. 

>  The  first  three  p^rts  of  the  first  rxieni  nn  the  Fsll  ot  the  Anjiiela,  m  II  ihej 
were  sepnriitely  maile,  tinil  with  Ihrpe  nlmllBr  hymns  of  praise.  Tliev  »r»  llln 
three  Uys,  Into  which  a  Hi-.im  mlcht  divide  his  nun  siibjeet,  to  be  Buni:  on  thrvt 
Mparate  evenings:  and  such  msy  have  been  the  (otto  o(  «ome  of  C»e-imon'« 
ntlKions  sonm.  Tlie  others,  tno,  lun;  be  sepiiraU  Cantatiu,  nllfain  a  genenl 
parai^rase  of  the  hlstorr  ot  rodRmplion. 

>  This  hu,  iiowever,  nothing  to  do  wtth  Iheir  supposed  antiqallj. 


» 
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The  description  of  bell  has  some  new  eleiuents  in  it,  mid 
lihese  seem,  though  I  do  not  wish  to  make  too  much  of  this,  to 
l|)eloiig  to  a  time  when  the  Northern  idea  of  the  realm  of  the 
lark  death-goddess  Hel  had  begun  to  be  influenced  by  tlie  Chris- 
l^tian  Hell.  If  that  conception  mingled  at  all  with  the  liell  now 
kefore  us,  we  might  be  able  to  suggest  a  conjectural  date  for 
ibis  poem.  The  Northern  Metle  is  not  a  place  of  punishment 
>r  filled  with  fire,  nor  is  it  dwelt  in  by  the  evil  only.  All  go 
I  down  to  it  save  the  heroes  who  die  in  battle  — even  Brynhild 
I  and  Balder.  It  liea  low  down  to  the  North,  in  a  pale,  raist- 
world  {yifiheimr),  covered  with  night,  very  cold,  swept  with 
winds ;  with  gates,  a  great  hall  where  the  goddess  dwells,  a 
fountain  in  the  midst  where  dragons  and  serpents  lie,  and 
twelve  roaring  rivers,  gloomy  and  joyless.  Muapell  is  the  fire- 
world  in  the  South,  and  no  human  beings  ever  pass  into  it. 
Various  fragments  of  this  conception  appear  in  the  bell  of  this 
poem.  Fire-breathing  dragons  are  at  its  gates,  and  serpents 
Bwarm  in  it.  There  is  a  hall  in  it,  in  which  tjatan  wanders 
like  Hel.  It  is  cold  and  dark,  and  over  it  broods  abysmal 
I  cloud.  Those  who  wander  in  it  are  black-Wsaged.  These  are 
I- the  heathen  fragments.  The  Christian  hell  —  in  which  the 
name  of  the  goddess  was  changed  into  the  name  of  a  place  — 
is  made  a  realm  of  fire,  like  Mus|.iell,  but  unlike  Muspell  is 
filled  with  human  souls  as  well  as  demons.  This  place  is  vig- 
orously described  in  these  poenis.  It  is  sunk  deep  in  the 
lowest  abyss,  "  underneath  high  Nesses,"  a  new  image  in 
the  description  of  hell.  This  is  twice  repeated,  and  links  the 
conception  of  the  place  to  the  mediisval  notion  of  the  last  pit 
of  hell.  Below  these,  as  if  on  tlieir  strand,  the  fiends  some- 
times assemble  and  mourn.  The  cliSs  stand  round  a  "  deep, 
tossing,  and  weltering  sea  of  flie,  greedy  and  ravenous  —  a 
loathsome  lair."  This  heaving  and  leaping  sea  is  Hell's  Soor 
—  "an  ocean  mingled  with  venom  and  with  venom  kindled." 
Serpents  move  in  it  and  twine  round  naked  men ;  adders  and 
dragons  dwell  in  it  (in  Judith  hell  is  called  a  "  hall  of  ser- 
pents"); its  wind-swept  hall  is  filled  with  anguish.  The 
devils  wander  to  and  fro  in  it  howling  in  woe ;  and  twelve 
miles  beyond  the  gaXeB  of  this  narrow  realm  of  bate  the  gnash- 
ing of  their  teeth  is  heard  in  tlie  abyss  of  space.  The  gates 
are  huge,  dragons  sit  at  them,  and  they  are  mst  shut  and  im- 
movable, save  when  Christ  comes  upon  them,  when  they  are 
battered  down  to  tlie  noise  of  thunder  at  dawn.  When  Satan 
Speaks,  fire  and  poison  fiy  from  his  lips  with  his  words,  and 
fijcker  through  hell,  and  he  is  as  restless  in  hell  as  he  is  said 
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to  be  on  earth  in  the  book  of  Job.  The  very  distance  from 
Palestine  is  given.  Hell  is  100,(H)0  miles  below  the  Mount  of 
the  Temptation.  This  is  as  definite  as  Bante..  Much  of  this 
is  freshly  imagined,  and  its  uoBsible  nearness  to  heathen  thought 
gives  it  a  greater  interest  than  tlie  later  medisevaJ  conceptions 
possess. 

The  first  poem,  The  Fall  of  the  Angels,  begins  with  a  praise 
of  God  as  Creator,  and  with  a  sketch  of  the  fall  of  Satan  into 
hell.  Then  the  '•  Old  t)ne  "  wails  for  his  loss  of  heaven,  and 
for  the  fiery  niin  in  which  he  lives.  He  is  far  more  convinced 
of  his  sin  than  the  audacious  devil  of  Oeneais.  "  I  may  never 
hope,"  he  cries,  "  to  have  again  the  better  home  I  lost  through 
pride."  A  new  motive  is  now  introduced.  In  the  Genesis  all 
his  companions  love  him  and  are  on  his  side.  Here  they  re- 
proach and  scorn  him.  "  With  lying  words  thou  hast  deceived 
us;  God  thou  wast ;  thyself  wast  the  Creator — so  thou  saidst ; 
a  wretched  robber  art  thou  now,  fast  bound  in  bands  of  fire." 
Another  curious  phrase  is  the  following,  where  we  meet  with 
the  Son  of  the  devil,  as  if  in  heaven  he  had  imitated  God  and 
sent  his  son  forth  as  master.  "  Full  surely  thou  saidst  that 
thy  son  was  the  creator  of  man ;  all  the  greater  are  now  thy 
pains."  Again  Satan  takes  up  his  complaint,  and  repeats  in 
different  pli rases  the  same  motive — regret  for  heaven,  hopeless- 
ness of  return,  the  present  horrors  of  bell.  A  third  time  he 
takes  up  the  same  cry ;  and  then  a  fourth  time,  the  words  flying 
from  biui  in  sparks  likest  to  poison,  he  bursts  out  into  a  \ 
sionate  agony  of  vain  repentance  — 

104.  O  tbou  Helm  of  banded  hosts  I        O  hLgli  glory  of  the  Lord  I 
O  tlioH  might  of  the  great  Maker  I       ()  Ihoii  Middle-Earth  1 
O  thou  dHKding  diiy-light  I        O  delight  of  God  1 
O  ye  angel  boate  1        0  thou  upper  Heaven  1 
0  that  I  am  all  bereft       of  the  Everlastiug  Joy  1 
That  I  may  not  with  my  hands        reach  unto  the  Heaven, 
Never  with  thefle  eyes  of  mine        upwards  look  a^n  ; 
Even  with  mine  ears        over  hear  again 
Sounding  clear  the  clang        uf  the  clarions  ol  God. 

"  Woe  and  torment,  exile  must  I  bear,  wander  a  wide  fl 
dering  in  wretchedness  and  care,  for  I  strove  to  drive  from  His 
throne  the  Lord  of  Hosts."  This  is  the  first  song  in  the  poem, 
and  it  ends  with  an  outburst  on  the  poet's  part  of  warning  to 
men,  and  of  a  prophecy  of  the  joy  of  heaven. 

The  second  song  of  the  poem  begins  at  line  225,  and  is  a 
repetition  of  the  first,  save  for  the  expression  of  Satan's  vague 
hope  of  God  giving  him  back  his  seat  in  heaven ;  and  it  ends 
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as  before  with  a  religious  psalm  of  tlie  poet's.  A  third  aong 
begins  to  the  same  motive  at  line  316,  and  the  whole  poem 
ends  with  another  hymn  of  the  bliss  of  heaven  at  line  366, 
These  three  songs  are  like  three  lyrical  poems  sung  at  differ- 
ent times  to  the  same  theme,  and  placed  m  the  manuscript  one 
after  the  other. 

The  second  complete  poem  of  this  part  of  the  Junian  Caed- 
mon  is  on  the  Harrowing  of  Hell  and  begins  at  line  366.  It  is 
a  subject,  as  I  have  said,  which  always  attracts  the  imagina- 
tion. In  this  treatment  of  it,  some  things  are  novel  and  inter- 
esting, and  seem  to  belong  to  an  earlier  and  more  simple  time 
than  that  in  which  the  separate  poem  in  the  Exeter  Book  on 
the  Descent  into  Hell  was  written.  Speeches  rather  thaa 
dialogue  fill  it,  and  its  scenery  is  vivid  and  well  arranged. 

It  begins  with  a  sketch  of  the  fall  of  Lucifer  into  hell,  and 
then  breaks  abruptly  into  the  subject.  Anguish  came  on  hell, 
thundercrash  before  the  Judge,  as  he  bowed  and  shattered  the 
gate  of  bell,  but  joy  was  in  the  heart  of  men  (that  is,  of  the 
good  spirits  in  prison)  when  tbey  saw  the  Saviour.  But  full 
of  horror  were  the  fiends,  wailing  far  and  wide  through  the 
windy  ball.  "Terrible  is  this,  since  the  Storm  has  come  to  us, 
the  Hero  with  his  following,  the  Lord  of  Angels,  Before  him 
shines  a  lovelier  light  than  we  have  ever  seen,  since  we  were 
on  high  among  the  Angels,  So  will  now  our  pains  be  deeper." 
Then  —  for  now  the  imet  repeats  his  motive  in  order  to  intro- 
duce the  speech  of  Eve, — then  came  the  Angel-cry,  loud  thunder 
at  the  break  of  day.  The  Lord  had  overcome  his  foes  —  war- 
feud  was  open  on  that  morning,  when  he  came  to  lead  forth 
the  chosen  souls  of  Adam's  race.  Yet  Eve  could  not  look 
upon  the  glow  of  joy  till  she  had  spoken,  and  her  speech  occu- 
■jnes  nearly  forty  lines.  It  may  mark  the  early  origin  of  the 
poem,  that  the  imj)ortaut  place  among  the  souls  in  Hades  is 
given  to  a  woman.  She  tells  the  story  well ;  she  makes  picture 
after  picture  of  hell  before  the  Saviour's  coming,  He  listens 
courteously  to  the  end.  She  begins  with  the  story  of  their 
fall,  speaking  for  Adam  and  herself.  "Our  guilt  was  bitterly 
recompensed  i  thousands  of  winters  have  we  wandered  in  this 
hot  hell,  dreadfully  burning.  But  now,  I  beseech  thee,  Prince 
of  Heaven,  that  I  with  all  my  kinsfolk  may  go  up  from  hence. 
Three  nights  ago  came  a  servant  of  the  Saviour  (this  is  Judas) 
L  home  to  hell.  Fast  is  be  now  in  prison,  yet  he  told  us  that 
.  God  Himself  would  enlighten  this  house  of  hell,  our  dwelling." 
I.  Then,  from  tins  happy  invention  of  Judaa,  bis  message  and  hig 
F  fate,  she  turns  to  describe  how  the  news  was  received  by  all 
t  the  Old  Testament  saints  waiting  in  bell. 
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432.  Then  uplifted  each  bims&lf,        on  hia  arm  he  set  hlmseU, 
Oq  his  hands  hi!  leant.         Thougli  the  hellish  HoTror 
Full  of  awfuliiess  appeared,       yet  nas  evtry  one 
Midst  their  pains  deiighled,         since  the  PrJiice  of  me 
Willed  their  home  to  seek,         help  to  bring  to  them. 
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Then  she  reached  out  her  hands  and  besought  the  King  of 
Heaven  through  the  ofRee  of  Mary.  "Thou  wert  in  truth,  0 
my  beloved  Lord,  born  into  the  world  of  my  daughter,  now  it 
is  plain  that  thou  art  God." 

She  ended,  and  Christ,  driving  the  fiends  deeper  into  hell, 
took  upwards  with  him  all  the  host  of  the  redeemed.  "Tliat 
was  fair  indeed,  when  they  came  to  their  fatherland,  and  with 
them  the  Eternal  to  his  glorious  burg.  Holy  prophets  put 
forth  their  hands  and  lifted  them  into  home,"  aud  they  sat 
down  to  feast.  Then,  as  In  an  assembly  of  Knglish  nobles, 
Christ  rose  and  made  his  speech  to  them  —  and  the  phrase 
with  which  he  begins  recalls  the  Witan:  ''Wise  spirits"  he 
says,  and  in  hia  turn  he  gives  another  account  of  the  fall  and 
of  its  puuisbmeut  :  "  0  'twas  woe  to  me,"  be  cries,  "  that  the 
work  of  my  hands  should  endure  the  chain  of  the  prison-house. 
Then  I  caioe  on  earth  and  died.  Well  it  was  for  you  that  the 
warriors  pierced  me  with  spears  upon  the  gallows  tree."  So 
spake  the  Ward  of  Glory  on  the  morning  of  the  Reaurn-ctiou. 
The  poem  turns  then  to  describe  the  Itesurrection,  the  Ascen- 
sion, Pentecost,  and  the  Last  Judgment,  and  each  fragment 
closes  with  a  separate  outbreak  of  religious  warning  and  joy. 
As  in  the  previous  part,  this  similar  ending  suggests  that  theee 
were  each  isolated  songs,  here  collected  and  placed  together  by 
a  later  editor.     There  is  nothing  in  them  of  any  special  worth. 

At  line  6G5,  another  fragment  of  a  separate  poem,  inserted 
out  of  its  liistorioal  place,  relates  a  part  of  the  story  of  the 
TemptatioQ.  It  is  only  remarkable  for  the  mocking  speech  of 
Christ  when  he  repels  the  tempter  on  the  mountain,  such  a 
speech  as  an  English  warrior  might  have  made  to  his  foe : 
"  Go,  accursed,  to  the  den  of  punishment,  but  I  bid  thee  take 
no  jot  of  hope  to  the  burghers  of  Hell ;  but  promise  them 
the  dee])est  of  all  sorrows;  go  down,  and  know  how  far  anil 
wide  away  is  dreary  Hell.  Measure  it  with  thine  hands,  and 
grip  against  its  bottom.  Go,  till  thou  knowest  all  the  round 
of  it ;  from  above  to  the  abysa  measure  liow  broail  is  the  black 
mist  of  it.  Then  wilt  thou  understand  that  thou  tightest 
against  God,  Go  with  speed,  and  before  two  hours  are  p  '~~ 
J  thou  shalt  have  measured  thiue  allotted  house !  " 

So  he  fell  down  to  dreadful  paiua  — down  towards  hell,  a 
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I  first  he  measured  with  his  hands  the  torment  and  the  woe, 

■  and  then  (as  he  descended)  the  lurid  flame    smote  upwardfl 

■  sad  against  him,  and  then  he  saw  the  captives  lie  below  him 
in  hell,  and  then  the  bowl  of  the  demons  reached  his  ear  whea 
they  saw  the  unholy  one  return,  and  then  he  on  the  bottom 
stood.  And  when  be  was  there  it  seemed  to  him  that  to  hell 
door  from  the  place  where  be  ha<i  been  was  100,000  miles  liy 
measure.  And  he  looked  round  on  the  ghastly  iihice,  and 
there  rose  a  shriek  from  all  the  lost,  and  tbey  cried  aloud  to 
the  Lord  ot  their  kingdom  — 

T33.  There  1  be  ever  thou  in  evil  I         Ent  thon  woiildHt  not  good. 

I  With  this  fine  passage  close  the  poems  that  bear  the  name  of 
Caedmon.  \\"hatever  their  several  dat«s  be,  they  are  a  noble 
beginning  to  English  song.  AVhoever  be  their  several  writers, 
they  owe  their  impalse  to  the  man  who  on  that  night  took 
care  of  the  cattle  in  the  monastery  of  Hild.  Honour  from  all 
the  English  race,  from  all  the  poets,  greatest  of  the  Euglish 
race,  ia  doe  to  his  name.  He  was  the  first  (and  1  borrow  some 
of  Ebert's  phrases)  who,  like  a  Sc3p  singing  heroic  tales,  sang 
to  the  people  in  their  own  tongue  the  tales  of  the  OM  Ti;«ta- 
ment  and  the  subject-matters  of  Christianity.  He  showed 
how  this  new  material  might  be  assimilated  by  the  genius  of 
the  people.  He  made  the  brid^  which  led  to  the  artistic 
poetry  which  begins,  after  him,  to  handle  the  same  snbjects. 
The  old  singers  of  heathendom,  crossing  it,  became  the  new 
S  of  Chiutianity. 
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The  followers  of  Ca«dmon  were  many,  Baeda  says,  and  the 
phrase  proves  that  there  was  a  number  of  Northumbrian  poema 
ou  Christian  subjects  at  the  time  of  Baeda's  death  in  735. 
Some  of  these  poets  adopted,  no  doubt,  Caedmon's  method, 
which  may  have  been  hymuic,  and  among  tliem  there  were 
simple  paraphrasers  of  the  Sacred  Books,  men  who  sang  only 
for  the  monastery  and  not  for  the  mead-hall.  But  there  were 
others,  as  we  see  plainly  from  the  Exodua,  who,  while  they  fol- 
lowed him,  passed  far  beyond  simple  narration.  They  con- 
ceived their  subject  in  somewhat  of  a  Saga  fashion,  and  recited 
their  work  to  please  the  warriors,  the  king,  the  thegns,  and 
the  freemen  as  they  sat  in  the  hall  at  the  mead.  The  reli- 
gious element  is  of  course  introduced,  and  the  poem,  half  war, 
half  religion,  touching  heathendom  with  one  han<l  and  Chris- 
tianity with  the  other,  equally  excited  and  instructed  the 
feasters. 

Of  this  type  is  the  Judith :  a  poem  of  the  cycle  of  Caedmon, 
written,  it  is  most  likely,  in  Northumbria,  and  which  we  may 
pprhaps  roughly  date  at  alxmt  the  middle  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury. Had  this  long  and  imixirtant  piece  of  work  Ijeen  hj 
Caedmon,  as  some  have  said,  it  would  not,  I  think,  have  been 
omitted  from  Baeda's  catalogue  of  the  poet's  work,  nor  passed 
over  without  a  distinct  reference,  among  the  plurima^  socrM 
tcriptiirae  hislorlae  which  he  ascribes  to  Caedmon.  Moreover, 
the  form  in  which  the  poem  is  cast,  its  unity  of  story  which 
can  be  discerned  even  in  the  portion  left  to  us,  its  careful  iM>in- 
position  and  its  rhythmical  changes '  bear  witness  to  a  tiiue 


to  tboK  lonK  anclIiDg  lines  when  he  U  eicl  . 

•llltenitlventrKSHUs  — twoln  theSnit  tinlfnt 

inlv  one  ill  the  Qnit  half  — allowed  the  poet 
mil  lino  Hs  mtknT  unoaccnlpd  syllnl>le»  hh 

Ib  ■iJuoat  Mwaya  go  tbo  ItM  irord  but  oue  of  the  line. 


[man  at  Ihe  heginiilnK  "! 
inv  UDOoccnlpd^  syllal>le»  hh  he  clioee.    Hence  the  third 
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-vhen  poetry  had  added  to  its  early  simplicity  a  more  artistic 
method,  such  as,  for  example,  we  find  in  the  Exodus. 

The  same  uncertainty  as  to  date  which  belongs  to  the 
greater  number  of  Anglo-Saxon  poems  belongs  also  to  Judith. 
The  dates  given  by  well-known  scholars  range  over  three  hun- 
dred years,  from  the  seventh  to  the  tenth  centuiy.  This  is 
enough  to  show  that  we  have  no  clear  criterion  io  our  hands. 
The  various  conjectures  will  be  found  drawn  together,  with  an 
exhaustive  treatment  of  the  poem  itself,  in  a  book  written  by 
Mr.  Cook,  who  puts  forward  an  interesting  suggestion  with 
Ngard  to  the  ongin  of  the  Judith.'  He  thinks  it  was  com- 
posed in  gratitude  tor  the  deliverance  of  Wessex  from  the  fury 
of  the  Northmen,  and  dedicated  to  Judith,  the  stepmother  ol 
.Alfred,  the  great-grauddaugbter  of  Charles  the  Great,  whom, 
in  her  charming  youth,  jEthelwulf  brought  to  England  aa 
his  wife  in  the  year  856.  Her  name,  her  joyous  reception 
by  the  people  and  her  beauty  suggested  the  choice  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  it  may  have  been  written  by  Swithhun,  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  jEthelwulfs  friend  and  teacher.  The  arguments 
by  which  he  strengthens  this  theory  deserve  cousideration, 
but  the  poem  still  remains  for  me  a  Northumbrian  poem  of 
the  beginning  or  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century;  after 
Baeda's  death,  and  before  the  times  of  anarchy  and  decay. 
There  is  no  melancholy  note  in  the  poera.  It  exists  only  in  a 
single  manuscript,  the  same  in  which  the  Beowulf  has  been 
handed  down  to  us.  The  several  parts  of  the  poem  are  beaded 
with  numbers,  and  we  possess  fourteen  lines  of  section  ix., 
and  the  whole  of  sections  z.  xi.  xti.  These  together  reach  to 
S50  lines.  The  other  books  are  lost  —  that  is,  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  poem.  It  was  then  an  important  piece  of  about 
1400  lines  in  all,  and  I  say  again  tliat  had  a  poem  of  this  length 
and  power  been  in  existence  while  Baeda  was  alive,  he  would 
probably  have  mentioned  it  when  he  spoke  of  the  followers  of 
Caedmon,  or  as  Caedmon's  own,  had  Caedmon  written  it. 

The  tenth  book  begins  with  a  vigorous  description  of  a 
great  drinking  feast  given  by  Holofernes  which  lasts  the 
whole  day  till  all  the  Captains  are  furiously  drunk.  As  to 
Holofernes,  he  seems  to  be  drawn  direct  from  some  English 
chief,  well  known  for  drinking  prowess.  "  He  laughed  and 
shouted  and  raged  so  that  all  his  folk  heard  far  away  how  the 
stark-minded  stormed  and  yelled,  full  of  fierce  mirth  and  mad 
with  mead."     He  bids  Judith  be  led  to  his  tent.     A  golden 
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fly-net  hanga  between  his  bed  and  the  drinking  chamber, » 
that  he  could  see  the  guests,  but  they  might  not  look  ou  bim. 
Dnmk,  he  fell  on  his  bed,  and  Judith  steps  forth,  with  plait(.-d 
tresses.  And  she  held  a  sharp  sword,  hardened  by  the  storms 
(saintm)  of  battle, "  drew  it  from  the  sheath,  and  called  on  the 
Ward  of  Heaven  —  God  the  creator,  spirit  of  consolation." 
The  prayer  is  nobly  wrought,  brief  and  forceful,  full  of  pas- 
sion—  passion  for  her  country  and  her  Goil,  passion  of  the 
woman  brought  so  near  to  sljame.  "  Let  rae  hew  down,"  it 
ends,  "  this  lord  of  murder !  Venge  thou,  O  God,  that  whiei 
is  80  angry  in  me,  the  burning  in  my  heart"  The  slaughter  is 
then  carefully  described.  Her  cleverness,  as  she  seizes  the 
heathen  by  the  hair  and  fits  him  for  the  blow ;  her  strength, 
as  she  drives  the  glittering  sword  half  through  his  throat,  and 
then  again  smites  the  heathen  dog,  half  dead,  till  his  head 
rolled  out  upon  the  floor,  are  as  vigorously  hewn  into  the  verse 
as  the  sword  into  Holofernes.  "There  lay  the  foul  carcase,  but 
the  spirit  turned  to  go  to  the  deep  abyss,  and  was  battened 
down,  with  pangs,  with  wornks  enwound  in  that  suake-hall." 
Book  si.  then  takes  Judith  and  her  "  pale-cheeked  maid," 
with  the  head  in  their  bag,  out  of  the  sleeping  camp,  till  they 
see  the  "shining  walls  of  fair  Betbulia.  There  sat  on  the 
ramparts  the  burghers,  watching,  and  Judith  called  to  them, 
and  the  folk  ran  to  the  gate,  men  with  women,  crowding 
together;  stormed  and  raced,  old  and  yonng  in  thousands,  to 
meet  the  divine  maid."  She  bids  her  girl  unwrap  the  blood^ 
head,  and  Joan  of  Arc  could  not  have  made  a  more  ii 
sioned,  a  more  warlike  speech  — 

177.   Clearly  may  je  now,        con(|uering  heroes  strong  ; 

(>  ye  leaiiurs  of  the  people,        (lookine)  sure  u|>nn  the  head 
Of  this  he&tben  lord  of  fight,  of  thb  loathlieal  (of  men), 

Holofemea,       now  unliving. 
Who  of  all  man  made        moBt  of  murderous  woes  tor  us  I 

185.  ....  By  tliB  help  of  God 

1  have  wrenched  hla  life  away.         Now  will  I  bid  each  of  you 
Each  burg-dweller  to  the  battle. 

189.   Fit  ye  for  Ibe  fiRhtlng  I         When  the  God  of  first  beginnings. 
Merciful  and  monarch,'       baatwurd  miikea  ariao 
Bright  Che  blase  o[  day,        benr  your  lindens  forward  Oien, 
Shield-boatd  sheli«ring  your  breast,       bymies  for  your  raiment, 
Helmets  all  a-Khining,        midst  that  horde  of  scathers ; 
Felling  the  toll(-teaders        with  the  flashing  swordo, 
Chleflaina  cursed  for  death  I         (Courage  I)  all  your  foes 
To  the  death  are  doomed  I         Ye  shall  have  dominion, 

^Ar/iMtlcyning,  "  glorious  king  " ; 


■  Thei 
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I  Then  the  host  of  swift  ones  speedily  was  readied ;  &11  the 
warriors  bold  as  kings,  all  the  comrades,  bore  their  Ttrtory 
banuers,  fared  into  the  fight;  forward  in  right  line  they 
iiioveil ;  all  the  heroes  under  helm  from  the  holy  bnrg  at  the 
breaking  of  the  day.  Din  there  was  of  shields,  load  they  rang ; 
anil  the  gaiuit  wolf  of  the  weald  rejoiced,  and  the  black  raven, 
greedy  of  slaugliter.  Well  they  knew  both  of  them  that  the 
heroes  thought  to  count  ont  death  to  the  doomed ; '  and  upon 
their  track  fiew  the  Earn,  hungry  for  its  fodder ;  all  ita 
feathers  dewy ;  dusky  was  ita  sallow  coat ;  homy-nebbed,  he 
sang  his  battle-song.  Swiftly  stepped  the  chiefs  of  battle  to 
the  held  of  carnage,  with  the  hollow  lindens  sheltered.  ,  ,  . 
Then  they  let,  with  valiancy,  showers  of  their  arrows  fly, 
adders  of  the  battle  from  their  bows  of  horn,  hard-headed 
bolts.  Ijoudly  stormed  the  warriors  fierce,  and  their  speara 
they  sent,  right  into  the  host  of  hard  ones.  ...  So  the  He- 
brews showed  their  foes  what  the  sword-swing  was. 

By  this  time  the  Assyrian  host  is  roused,  and  Book  xil 
relates  how  the  messengers  caiue  from  the  outskirts  of  the 
host  to  the  chief  thegns,  and  how  they  roused  the  standard- 
bearing  warrior;  and  how  they  took  counsel  whether  they 
dared  to  wake  Holofemes.  Too  much  at  this  crisis  is  maale 
of  this  poor  motive.  They  gather  round  their  lord's  tent. 
No  noise  awakens  him.  At  last,  one  bolder  than  the  rest 
breaks  in,  and  lo  I  pale  lay  his  gold-giver  on  the  Ijed.  robbed 
of  life,  "Here  lies,"  he  cries,  "headless,  hewn  down  by 
sword,  our  Upholder."  All  their  weapons  fall ;  they  fly ; 
behind  them  urges  a  mighty  folk ;  the  Hebrew  heroes  ''  hew 
a  path  with  swords  through  the  press,  thirsty  for  the  onset 
of  the  spear."  So  fell  in  dust  the  nobles  of  Assyria,  left 
to  "  the  will  of  the  wolves,  fodder  for  the  fowls  of  slaughter." 

KXhen  is  told  the  gathering  of  the  spoil.  "  Proud,  with  plaited 
Hocks,  the  Hebrews  brought  precious  treasures  to  Bethulia's 
ahining  burg  —  helms  and  hip-seaxes,  bright-gray  bymies,  and 
panoptiea  of  warriors  inlaid  with  gold.  And  to  Judith,  wise 
and  fair  of  face,  they  gave  the  sword  and  bloody  helm,  and 
eke  the  huge  byrnie  of  Holofemes  all  with  red  gold  em- 
bossed, and  his  armlets  and  bright  gems.  For  all  this  she 
■aid  praise  to  the  Lord  of  every  folk."  Then  the  poem  makes 
ending,   tender   and   gracious   and  touched  with  that 


I 
I 


■    laid 
ma,  f£ 

i 


'  Or,  perbapa,  " 


}  fumlah  tor  tkein  tlielr  fill  ou  tb«  doomed." 


J 
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love  of  nature  which  we  have   so  often   found  among  the 

English. 

347.  To  the  Lord  beloved,  for  this. 

Glory  be  for  wideDing  ages  !        Wiiid  aud  lift  He  shaped  of  old. 

Sky  above  and  sjacious  earth,        every  one  of  iLe  wild 

And  ihe  other's  jubUation —       through  Hia  own  dellgl 


U  Ol    U14,  ^^^_ 

hifutoS^H 
rse,  bnt^^ 


Jadilh  is  a  good,  ringing  piece  of  English  verse,  I  __  _ 
cannot  agree  with  those  who  place  it  in  the  highest  raak.'  ^t 
lacks  iniaginatiou,  and  its  finest  passages  are  somewhat  con- 
ventional. A  man,  whom  we  should  call  to-day  a  cultivated 
man,  wrote  it.  Its  form  and  arrangement  are  therefore  good  ; 
its  metre  and  language  are  excellent,  but  the  creative  spirit  of 


poetry  does  not  often  say,  as  the  poem  moves  on,  ■■  Let  thero 
be  light ! "  Nevertheless,  if  we  wish  to  compare  the  poetry 
of  the  time  before  ^Elfred  with  that  of  the  age  which  fol- 


lowed him,  we  may  understand  the  vast  differenoe  between 
them  by  reading  the  Homily  o  f  .Eltric  on  Judith.  That  homily 
ia  in  a  loose  alliterative  verse.  If  our  Judith  touches  a  prosaic 
note  now  and  again,  so  that  we  are  jarred,  ^Ifric'a  verse-hom- 
ily is  nothing  but  prose.  It  must  be  a  difficult  task  to  persuade 
oneself  that  the  date  of  Judith  lies  in  the  tenth  century.  ■> 

There  still  remains  to  complete  this  account  of  the  Caedmon 
cycle  of  poems  the  runes  upon  the  Cross  of  Kuthwell  in 
Annandale,  the  dying  song  of  Baeda,  and  the  short  verse 
quoted  in  the  letters  of  Winfrid.'  Of  the  separate  Azariat  I 
have  already  said  enough. 

1  The  verge  in  the  letters  of  Wlntrid  is  scarcely  worth  men  I  toning.    It  l> 

S Doled  in  a  letter,  not  from  Bonifitce  himaelt,  but  from  a  monk.  Knd  I  gfit 
:enible's  account  of  it  bolow.  At  lesat  It  is  dated. 
"On  passing  some  time  lately  with  my  friend,  Protetsor  Sduneller  ol 
Munich,  my  attentlciD  was  called  by  him  to  an  ancient  Saioa  proverb  quoted 
in  au  epistle  of  St.  Boniface,  wlilch  Le  had  read  in  the  M  voL  of  Peril  The- 
saunia,  just  published.    As  it  stood  In  Pertz,  It  ran  Urns  — 

"  Oft  daed  later  domae  for  eldit  si  gi  sitha  fjahuum  suQylt  it  |daiia. 


"  Oft  daed  latadom  aefot  eldlc  si  gialtha  gabauem  snuylt  it  Hana- 
"  On  translatluR  this  from  its  half-Oerinan,  half-Northutahrlan  dialect,  ilW 
good  plain  West  Saxon  (Anglo-Saion),  I  arranged  the  lines  as  follow* — 
"Oft  daedlala 
diime  foryldet! 
BlKeallSa  eebwaea: 
BwylteS  %y  ana. 
1  with  Justice  lose  b. 
tnl  undertaking:  therefore  be  dletb  lonely.'    Ai  this  w 


•■jUDrra"  asd  otbkk  cumKSZAX  i 


Tbe  Bones  hare  be« 
I  to  the  seventh  oentoij 
r  inscriptioD  od  the  top  of  Ac 


I  Cross.'     Bat  Ow  Oom, 

e  been  set  iqi 
rof  the  ninth  eentmj ;  mod  as 
carved  on  stonea    *-      -*     * 

or  to  can  hjm  bj  hfa  Ai 
^-1«oiieof '■ 

jj  ■■yiDg,  treaanted  pt^abtf  ■•  • 
r  known.  umI  ttierefors  a>  c  ' 

I   p«ib>iiB  be  placed  tnr  Iha  ■ 
I  fr."-J.H.KeniUe.int 
1  It  U  tuMible  thai  tke 
_   m'b  which  bad  bees  wccfccd 
P  faTDcwnU:  and  oMant  br  bta ' 
nit  ii  jnal  M  Bktlr  '"  '  "' 
■  JfottfaambriaD  nanu 

<n  Cmes  at  Bnuacb  the 


rrai 


I 


Suthwell  Crot». 

gred«e  hJoae  |^  almMktt^ 
he  walde  on  gal^  giMi^ 
modlg  ton  oitae  inea 
fcng 

i.  jc  liicnae  kyninge 
he»liuia«i  blafu-d 
hai^lda  ic  >il  daratae 
bismaeradu  anecel  men  bi  ael  gi 
ic  u>a««  blodi  bislemul 
bigottmc/ 


^MM  •>«  cad  SmMbi 
ati^  a^iirSil ;  gmA  b 


heoimM 


hUovd,   h^daa    i 


•M  bCda 


To   )«m   aeSeUoca  : 


ij>  mrgnm  gidraefld  Sara  h 


mil*  itreloiD  giwnndaed 
alegdUD  biae  lijoae  UiDwaeHtniae 
gUloddaD  himael  liitlioavsAealiJui 
oibeftlddnn  bloc  per  bea/un 


EaU  kw 
straetum  (orwnndod. 
Al^don       hie      fiaer       limweriene, 
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atone  nor  its  writing  then  say  anything  certain  concerning  the 
age  of  the  inscription.  Kemble  and  Dietrich,  on  the  other 
hand,  reject  altogether  the  view  that  the  runic  verses  are  by 
Caedinon.  Kemble  translated  them.  The  inscription,  he  says, 
is  in  the  usual  AngLu-Saxon  runes,  and  in  the  dialect  which 
was  spoken  in  Northumbria  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries; 
and  he  finds  their  original  in  several  ]>assages  in  the  Dream  of 
the  Holy  Rood,  passages  which  1  have  placed  opposite  to  their 
runic  reaeuiblancea  on  p.  144.  That  Dream  has  been  allotted 
to  Cynewulf  by  Dietrich  and  many  others;  and  it  is  argued 
then  that  the  lines  on  the  Crass  are  Cynewulf's,  and  that  the 
Cross  is  not  earlier  than  the  end  of  the  eighth  century.  But 
it  ia  a  further  question  whether  Cjnewulf  wrote  the  Dream  of 
the  Rood,  and  if  he  did  not,  we  cannot  for  certain  say  that  the 
Kunes  on  the  Buthwell  Cross  are  so  late  as  the  end  of  the 
eighth  century.  The  matter  then  is  open  to  debate ;  and  if, 
as  I  think,  the  Dream  of  the  Rood  contains  an  old  poem  worked 
up  by  Cynewulf,  and  if  the  lines  on  the  Ruthwell  Cross  belong 
to  this  old  poem,  it  is  just  possible  that  the  lines  were  written 
by  Caedmon  himself,  or  by  some  one  of  his  school.  Whoever 
wrote  this  poem,  it  became  famous,  and  certain  passages  in  it 
were  used  for  inscriptions  on  crosses  and  relics.  It  is  not  only 
on  the  Ruthwell  Cross  that  we  find  lines  quoted  from  it.  ft 
seems  to  have  supplied  some  words,  or  at  least  some  suggestion 
for  an  inscription  which  has  been  found  on  a  reliquary  of  the 
true  cross  in  the  treasure  chamber  of  St.  Gudule  at  Brussels, 
the  latest  history  and  criticism  of  which  have  been  written  by 
Dr.  Logeman  of  Utrecht  University.'  This  inscription  exists 
on  a  thin  plate  of  silver  which  ran  round  the  reliquary  ;  and 
here  is  Logeman's  arrangement  of  it.  It  is  not  in  runes  but 
in  Roman  letters,  and  ia  proba,bly  of  the  tenth  century.  "Sod 
IS  min  tiama  geo  ic  ricne  cyning  baer,*  byjigynde  Mode  benlemeil' 
T}tan  rode  het  jSthtmaer  wt/rican  'J  Adhelwold  hy»  berofho; 
CrUle  to  lofe,  for  jTHfrkea  saute  hyra  berothor."  —  "Rood  is 
my  name ;  long  ago  I  bore  a  gwidly  king ;  trembling,  drippiua 
with  blood,  .^thlmaer  bade  work  this  rood,  and  Adhelwolil 
his  brother.  To  the  glory  of  Christ,  for  the  soul  of  jElfrie 
their  brother  I "  On  the  back  of  the  Cross  the  artist  has 
placed  his  name  —  "Drahmal  me  Korhte"  (Drahmal  wrougbt 

1  L'luen-iptlon  Anslo-Silxoane  du  Reliqasire  ile  1ft  Vraie  Croix  "  ftu  Troor 
de  I'EiEliu)  deg  S.9.  Mlubnl-eUludule,  h  Bruxellcs.  — 1891,  UindrM.ljiiM  el 
(P'^mOKat  RiiBsell  Streel. 

ahof  Ic  Finne  cynirtg."  —  Dr^nm  o/ Bund,  1. 4*. 
-■•— ' -■  " —Dream  nf  Rood,  L4&. 


the  bilUop  aC  a  li^  ifc  «C 
the  gentle  tati^tamam^  A 


reodred  vitk  ■ 
and  with  eqnl 
fooad  that  jaa 
for 


before  the  dsj  of  oar  £m#b  veMneitaM, 

ni^t;  and  after  tfak,  W  ki  kla  fiie  ■>  (^sMmm  a^  jiy, 

giving  thankf  evay  n^*  aaJ  4^ — b^,  «wjy  ha^ — te 
Almightj  God,  tin  the  ^  of  «v  ImT*  miimii«,  tkA  ■>  the 
aerenth  of  the  eale^  of  Ji^  (SB^  Ibr),  Md  daOy  tt^ 
lessons  to  as,  hii  ditiflM.  Aa  to  the  lot  rf  de  if,  he 
spent  it  in  singing  paalaa;  hi*  ib  Ih*  ta^t  he  Im  leihi.  Ml 
of  prwse  and  dd^^  sav*  whiM  a  short  sfcgy  fiA  am  iam,  hs* 
jio  sooner  did  he  awake  than  he  lin,ia  M  aaee  his  wsiitad 
rcises,  and,  with  aplifiad  haada  e^Mcd  ant  to  pve  dnalES 
God.  In  sooth,  I  declare  thai  I  have  Bever  sees  with  mj 
^M'es,  or  heard  with  mj  ears,  an;  nan  as  aaiaeat  in  ^ring 
thanks  to  the  living  God.  O  tndy  hapfijr  »an '.  He  Wanted 
the  text  of  the  blessed  Apoctle  8C  Paol  —  'It  is  a  dRadfal 
thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  tiriag  God,' — and  ntoch 
more  from  hotf  writ ;  and  also  in  our  bngoe — that  is  in  the 
English  tongue,  as  he  was  learned  in  onr  songs — be  said  some 
things.     Moreover,  he  spoke  this  saying,  making  it  in  Eog- 


■Mxei 

Kc 


Ush- 


For  tam  neodfere        nenif;  wftfSeH 
[lancee  DDOttra        ^nae  him  t«»rf  sy 
To  gehiggene        »er  his  heonen-irangB 
Hwet  bis  paste        gode«  oSSe  yveleo 
AeftCT  deaSe  heonen         demed  wurlie 


Virhich  means,  '  Ko  man  is  wiser  than 


e  need  be,  before  this 

rs  In  ft  leltet  wrlttan  by  OM 
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necessary  departure,  that  is,  to  think,  before  the  soul  go  hence, 
Trhat  good  or  evil  it  bath  done,  and  how  it  is  to  be  judged 
after  its  departure.' " 

So  far  writes  Cuthbert,  Baeda's  pupil,  on  this  part  of  his 
iD&ater's  dying  hours.  I  give  an  accurate  translation  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  and  place  below,  in  a  note,  Che  old  Northumbrian 
of  the  little  song.'  It  will  be  found  in  Sweet's  Oldest  EngUak 
Te^s—  '^™ 

Before  the  need-faring       no  one  becomes 

Wiser  iu  thought       than  behoves  him  to  be. 

To  the  out-thinking,         ere  big  bencegolng, 

What  to  his  ghost,         of  good  or  of  evil. 

After  his  death,        Bball  be  doomed  (In  the  end). 

I  Fore  there  neidtaerae  naenlg  uulurthit 

thonRinolluTa  than  bim  tbar[f1  sie. 

to  fmbhycKi^tiDafl.  aer  his  hLa'li)De[a]e. 

iiuaeC  his  gaslae  goilaes  aeththa  yflaea, 

selter  SeulhSaege  dovmid  uueortb  [ale. 

US,.,  St.  GiiiLM 


KOBTRUHBKIAIf 

From  670  to  the  deatk  of  Baeda  —  735 

Th£  death  of  Oswiu  and  the  accession  of  Ecgfrith  in  670  are 
probably  coincident  with  the  firat  verses  by  which  Caedmon 
began  the  religious  poetry  of  England  and  founded  the  school 
of  whose  writings  I  have  now  given  an  account.  About  the 
same  date,  or  a  little  before  it,  the  Latin  learning  and  litera- 
ture of  Northuuibria  began,  and  it  flourished  till  the  coming  of 
the  Danes.  The  history  of  this  is,  as  far  as  the  death  of 
Baeda,  the  subject  of  this  chapter. 

English  poetry  has  two  distinct  periods,  the  first  of  whicli 
belongs  to  the  time  of  the  glory  of  Northumbria,  and  the 
second  to  the  time  of  its  anarchy  and  decay.  The  first  is 
bound  up  with  the  school  of  Caedmon,  and  may  be  said  to  close 
with  the  death  of  Baeda.  The  second,  hereafter  to  be  treated, 
may  be  collected  round  the  name  of  Cynewulf.  One  is  uncon- 
Bcioua  of  sorrow  and  regret;  the  other  is  deeply  conscious  of 
both.  There  was  then  a  division  of  sentiment,  answering 
partly  to  a  change  in  the  fortunes  of  the  kingdom,  which 
breaks  into  two  branches  English  Verse  in  Northumbria. 
There  is  no  such  break  in  the  history  of  Latin  literature  in  the 
North.  It  was  only  slowly  affected  by  the  internal  troubles  of 
the  kingdom.  Pursued  in  its  monastic  centres,  apart  from  the 
strife  of  kings  and  pretenders,  by  men  whom  all  sides  honoured, 
concentrated  finally  in  the  ecclesiastical  and  political  capital 
of  the  North  where  it  was  safest  from  disturbance  and  most 
easily  patronised,  it  lived  through  all  the  anarchy,  and  may 
even  have  continued  a  miserable  existence  after  the  Danes  had 
taken  and  settled  in  York.     York  was  its  last  reftige. 

It  may  be  said  to  have  begun  in  the  reign  of  Ecgfrith,  when 
Wilfrid  obtained  possession  of  the  See  of  York,  when  he 
built  new  churches  at  Bipon  and  Hexham  and  founded  thsu. 


I 
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libraries,  and  when  Benedict  Biscop  set  up  liis  monastery  of 
Wearmoutli  in  674.  Benedict,  however,  far  more  than  Wilfriil, 
waa  the  real  founder  of  the  Latin  school ;  the  true  source  of 
aU  that  Northumbrian  learning  which,  passing  through  Baeda 
and  the  scholars  of  York,  restored  to  life,  by  English  voices, 
the  letters  and  sciences  of  Europe.  He  had  brought  to  Nor- 
thumbria  the  knowledge  and  arts  be  had  acquired  at  Rome, 
and  the  methods  of  teaching  he  had  practised  with  Theodore  at 
Canterbury.  In  a  few  years,  as  we  have  already  seen,  he  had 
collected  two  brother  libraries  at  Wearmoutb  and  .Tarrow, 
founded  one  great  school  in  these  monasteries,  and  started  sci- 
ence audliterature  on  the  path  over  which  his  scholar  Baeda  led 
them  to  a  greater  glory.  In  a  long  life  he  was  never  inactive 
in  the  cause  of  learning  and  beauty.  Architecture,  painting, 
music,  glassmaking,  embroidery  were  part  of  his  religion. 
When  ill  and  sleepless,  he  lessened  the  weariness  of  the  night 
and  soothed  his  pain  by  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
chiefly  of  the  patience  of  Job.  He  was  half  palsied,  and  no 
wonder,  for  he  had  made  five  times  that  terrible  journey  to 
Borne,  the  woes  of  which  seemed,  liowever,  as  nothing  to  the 
eagerness  of  this  great  collector,  Ho  man  did  more  for  the 
materials  of  Northumbrian  learning,  and  it  is  not  uninterest- 
ing to  contrast  this  impassioned  traveller  with  his  scholar 
Baeda,  who  never  left,  save  for  a  visit  or  two  to  Vorlc,  t.io 
shelter  of  his  monastery.  When  Benedict  Biscop  died  in  G'JO, 
Aldfrith  was  reigning,  and  this  king's  ^Vest  Saxon  and  Irish 
learning  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  Northumbrian  culture.'  He 
had  a  ready  inspirer  and  helper  in  Abbot  Ceolfrid,  Bisoop's 
successor  at  Wearmouth  and  Jarrow.  The  school  of  Ceolfrid 
became  famous.  The  Pope  asked  liis  advice  on  ci^clesiastical 
questions.  Naiton,  King  of  the  Picta,  desired  a  letter  from 
hira  concerning  the  Roman  tonsure  and  time  of  celebrating 
Easter,  and  this  tractate,  which  Baeda  gives  in  full,  places 
him  with  justice  among  clear  and  vigorous  writers.  Baeda 
himself  wrote  his  life,  and  a  delightful  piece  of  literature  it 
is.  There  is  no  better  picture  of  the  daily  life  of  an  English 
monastery. 

Both  he  and  King  AldCrith  are  further  connected  by  their 
literary  relation  to  the  book  in  which  Adamnan  of  lona  gave 


toruiu  oil  aluitlum  literi 


opereni  ilBl>at"^"lps«  ob  nmurein  i(ii]il(<i 
MBlmeibary  (91)  givn  iIip  umoteBtlmciny. 
(Onu*.    Wfurid  ttHined  blm  ftUo,  and  ba  V 


SORTHTMBKUX  I 

i  accotint  t^  Aienlfs  JMBiBy  •■ 
e  books  wbidt  ia  ms  «iMBt7 
Pgtim^e  to  JenmkiL   Axal^ 
foiuid  his  way  to  T  ~   ~ 

and  adventures. 

brought  him  the  book,  BBC  flC  lis  ■ 
King  receired  it  mguly,  teak  ft  «■  M  I 
uopiea  made  of  it,  ^id  Aftaad  Aea  afen 

'  book  b  still  pnaemdr  «■<  fet^MB  Mf^v  ik  I^mh 

«ie  ftT>m  it  ID  Uie  T   '    ~ 
.damnan  and  mwived  k 

>  Kurtbombria.     Il  maf  la  tfaft  JAmhok  oi^^td  «A  Aa 
iscussion  wbicb  then  eaamtei  knt  to  tte  aia 
toman  Easter  some  MenaM  «<  ^  Xqffc  «f  ft.  < 
B  compiled  at  Iook  in  the  iHt  Aeeadt  «<  A»  »«^hb  ean 
I,  nowerier,  does  aat  eee^  to  fcm  hHB  ae^tonitad  m 

mportaBt  book.  

Some  tiioe  later,  after  706^  WOfriffii  kHaBiif"«to  «nl 
by  bis  well-tried  &i«Qd  aad  eamifmaamr  EMIi*  fltofili 
This  book,  composed  in  aa  ■  iM>flli»»  ■Cytc,  m  «<  Ae  | 

Il  ii  ii  [I  I  t  i  II  ij  I  r  111   'riiiifciiiiakiiia  riiiwii  fc  * 

tntury.  It  is  vonbj  alao  of  eChcv  RMeatoaai 
the  first  biograph J  written  in  ^-gfa— f  '  —  A«  i 
lit«rataie  in  which,  tlian^  ax^j,  w«  hi 
Another  name  of  tbis  tiine.  Iii&ed  to  H^,  thm 
was ;  to  Wilfrid,  for  be  becaoe  Biifaop  of  TTi  t\tmm  ami  rf 
York ;  to  Theodore,  under  wbom  fcc  itofied;  aad  to  Btofar 
whom  he  ord^ned ;  ia  Jobs  of  Beveri^,  wbota  ve  i^mtmhs 
best  from  the  fair  minster  whidi  in  aftn  ai       *--•-= 


He  loved  magnilicenoe  when  be  plajcd  the  gnst  bisbof^s  wifi 

but  he  loved  solitude  even  mof«.     Tbe  man  ot  tbe  voeU  Tto 

frequently  merged  in  the  aaeborite.     He  had  a  •oUtair  matoiy 

the  top  of  tbe  EamVIIove,  a  hill  on  the  TyiK.  to  vhkh  he 

ten  retired  from  Hexham.     It  is  curious  to  meet  tbis  rerer- 

ion  to  the  Celtic  feeling  of  bis  jonth,  and  we  owe  to  it  tbe 

bunding  of  Beverley.    In  a  region,  as  desolate  then  as  it  ia  dot 

Slickly  populated,  John  chose  in  the  midst  of  the  woods  and 

raters  of  Underwood  a  solitary  meadow  with  a  tinv  ehurch, 

Bund  which  the  river   Hull,  delaying  its  speed,  had  been 

■dammed by  the  beavers  who  afterwards  gave  the  spot  ita  name. 


Cvlhb, 


Bada' 


biograpliy.  and  written  aboal  ih*  «ainE  time,  is  the  t.i/'  of  St. 
a  nataeleBB  writer,  wIi1g>>  "as  Jone  and  kept  at  LindisutTDU,  and 


I 
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Here,  as  he  had  done  at  Hexham  and  York,  he  kept  up  a  school 
of  learning,  to  which  a  host  of  persons,  both  lay  and  clericid, 
resorted.'  One  other  nitme  is  sufficiently  bound  up  with  liter- 
ature to  he  mentioned  here  —  Acca,  Wilfrid's  closest  frieod, 
the  most  devoted  supporter  of  hia  plans.  Wilfrid  nominated 
him  to  be  Abbot  of  Hexham  just  before  bis  death.  In  the  same 
year,  7')9,  he  became  bishop,  and  be  ruled  the  See  for  twenty- 
three  years.  He  was  as  fond  of  architecture  as  of  music.  He 
fiuished  the  three  churches  near  Hexham  which  Wilfrid  had 
beguu.  Eaeda  praises  his  skill  in  ecclesiastical  music.  He 
was  another  of  the  great  collectors  of  books ;  the  library  at 
Hexham  was  famous.  If  he  did  not  write  himself,  he  caused 
others  to  write.  It  was  he  who  urged  Bddlus  to  compose  the 
Xi/e  of  Wlfrid.  He  pressed  Baeda  to  begin  a  commentary  on 
St.  Luke ;  and  Baeda  addressed  to  him  his  commentary  on  St. 
Mark,  a  poem  on  the  Last  Day,  and  perhajis  the  Hexuraeron. 

These  are  the  chief  names  among  a  number  of  persons  who 
spread  Latin  learning  and  literature  at  this  early  time  over 
Northumbria.  That  learning,  however,  if  it  were  to  attain  cod- 
sistence  and  directive  power,  needed  to  he  gathered  together 
and  generalised  by  a  man  of  some  genius.  In  Baeda  of  Jarrow 
the  man  was  found.  He  made  in  himself  a  reservoir  into  wliich 
all  the  isolated  streams  of  learning  flowed.  He  added  to  them 
waters  of  his  own  which  he  had  drawn  from  all  the  then  known 
sources  of  learning  in  the  past:,  and  he  distributed  in  channels 
hewn  by  himself  all  that  he  had  collected,  not  only  over  Eng- 
land but,  after  his  death,  over  Europe.  And  this  was  done  just 
in  time.  The  knowledge  Baeda  left  behind  him  was  concen- 
trated in  the  mind  of  Alcuiii,  and  reached  the  court  and  king- 
dom of  Charles  the  Great  exactly  at  the  right  moment  —  when 
Charles  was  extending  his  power  far  and  wide,  when  he  desired 
to  unite  his  various  tribes  and  peoples  by  an  intellectual  as  well 
as  a  spiritual  force.  It  was  a  great  work,  but  the  means  whereby 
it  was  done  had  been  stored  up  in  the  studious  years  whicti 
Baeda  bad  filled  at  Jarrow  with  unremitting  work. 

The  chief  information  whicb  we  have  of  his  life  is  given  by 
himself  at  the  end  of  the  Ecdeaiaatical  History.  "  Baeda,  a  ser- 
vant of  God  and  priest  of  the  monastery  of  the  blessed  apostles, 
Peter  and  Paul,  which  is  at  Wearmouth  and  Jarrow,  who,  being 
born  in  the  lands  of  the  same  monastery,  was,  at  seven  years  old, 
banded  over  to  be  educated  by  the  most  reverend  Abbat  Beue- 


i 


V 


vovrmnaauM  uikkattke  is  uk-ns  as 

diet,  and  afterwards  br  Cealfind;*aB<fMaBcalltlwBBat  «f 
my  life  in  that  nMnuwtery,  vhoOj  pi^  ayadf  to  Hk  ■ta^y  of 
Scripture,  and  to  the  obmemaBB  of  tito  Hi^ar  Ani^eaad 
of  daily  chanting  in  the  chaick,  ■■^  l^d  alw^v  (■*>'  ^*igH 
ia  learning  and  teai^iii^  aad  Biilij^*  Vk^  I  «>■  ■>■«•«■ 
years  old,  I  rec«reid  deacm's  fvden,  aad  «%i^  I  vis  ttn^ 
those  of  the  priesthood,  and  botk  vet*  mmSurei  «■  bc  W 
Bishop  John  and  bj-  order  of  Afatet  Ool&M.  Praa  vUck 
time  till  Z  was  fiftj-nine  jean  of  ag^  I  mafie  it  bj  bavneM, 
for  the  use  of  me  and  mine,  to  gather  lin,i<lni  ««t  «C  the  wnt- 
if  the  venerable  Fatbecs,  and  to  imlberpnt,  mcKotHag  to 
their  sense,  these  following  jneeea:'^' — aad  ben  foOonalirt 


Ceoirrttb,  Bode  injured  adn 

•nvwh»re  ebe  ia  Kuropa  at  tfett  li 

oriearnjiifflnths  WeM.    Howkcnal 

Romku,  Ibe  G&lUcan.  aod  ttas  CiM<irtM|r  itmwtmf.  tfea  a 

books  which  Beaedict  hMt  boaght  at  t ■" 

lii'itriuitiuii  itrawn  froin  Ite  b 
Irisb  mUalotUries.  Amooot 
disciple  of  St.  Chad,  and  ffigML  (»•  linn»|i^ill  •(  8L  C««l*wt  ••4W  BaMI 
nnilEata;  from  tbeae  ha  drew  iha  IrMi  kaiak^uu  ■<  golplli  aaJ  tt^ttan. 
AWH.  Bishop  ot  Heihun  ftnd  r^  "<  8^  WttbU,  fariiliiil  Um  vHfc  Iha 
special  lore  of  cbe  Roman  actaoM,  ■artjialoei^  ^id  ilfcer;  ka*  BMMMle 
l^arniDK.  (trii^Ur  BenedlcOne,  euM  (lao^  Wfatijlw  Bfaeap,  Afoack  lariM 
And  tbe  many  coDlineolal  moaMlerfa  U*  mmUt  ifaii  *Wui;  aiid  &m  Cm> 
lerbuiy,  with  whii^b  be  waa  la  trieadlj  .rBarwiin 
instmclion  In  Oreek.  ia  tin  atailj  of  the  aen|«OML  ai 
learning.  His  oim  nunaatciT  ««••  piaeeaf  nataa^w 
straDgen,  anch  as  Abbot  Adanoas.*'^  I  naat  umbiIiib 

roDDsctioD,  the Htetarv  friends wbon  haqnntMM _ „  ..„„ 

nJng  ot  the  Eceltaliutletd  Bitory.  Albfua.  ^^riaa'a  oapd;  TfiUhhlm  *rfe» 
worked  for  biro  at  Rome:  Daniel  oT  WlodKater  aad  rWthbnaorNakac^nrjr, 
who  brou^  to  him,  I  sappoae,  Ibe  wosks  o(  EaUbrlai,  wbidi  had  their  own 
influenctt  on  XorchumbriaD  Utentorei  Bd  tma  Emi  AbkII>:  Cpiibnt  (ron 
lAnAaKj;  the  monks  of  many  monaatcriea.  and  ebwHj'  iJinw  of  l.aMfnjcfaam 
who  f^ve  him  the  tndltions  of  CeddaandCcadda  — paand  earfa  th>ir  knmrl- 
edge  Into  Breda's  ear.  KiniES  f»ia  bim  tb«r  Mendabip  — Aldfrith  aul  (>«I. 
Willi  to  whom  he  dediest«  his  histon'.  He  had  frinids  ami  crmpondenls  In 
various  parts  of  Europe,  and  a  bostol  TidtorsiroiDi!  and  ccmlnK  (or  many  jean 
fillei!  the  Mil  at  Jammr  wlih  the  experience  of  many  men  and  many  lands. 

>  It  is  said  that  be  declined  to  be  made  Ablml  ot  Wearmonth  on  the  ernand 
that  Che  care  d(  a  gteM  boose  distracted  the  mind  from  tbe  pnrsaits  o(  leamf he. 

*  The  list  of  works  ■eems  to  be  "  with  lome  fmportant  eireptliins,  in  the 
reverse  order  of  their  comfiantion."     Tbe  fint  written  are  prohaldy  Ihe  Art 
Metiica,  the  De  HiUiira  rvrum,  and  the  Dt  TrmpoTlfint,  and  tlieir  proper  data 
"  "'-iwed  hj;  the  /)e  Am  jW<i(iftu»  «a«Tj/i— an 


Is  from  TDO-TIX 


These  were  foliow 


admirable  primer  o(  the  history  of  the 
about  the  jear  T07.    The  ComtnentaTiti  on 

and  NewTciiUments  are  after  700:  for  Ibey ,„ 

Heitham,  who  succeeded  Wilfrid  in  that  year.    They  ranire  oi 
Tbe  Lirft  of  (.-uthbrrt  and  of  the  Abbali  of  WtarmfUt/t  and  J, 
probably  written  between  716  and  730.    The  i>«  Ttmporum  ratio] 


be  read  to  Wilfrid 

all  the  Books  of  the  Old 

dedicated  to  Area,  Bishop  of 

many  yean. 
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of  his  worka,  at  the  end  of  wliich  is  this  gracious  sentenoe, 
'*  And  now,  good  Jesus,  I  jn'iiy  that  to  whom  thou  liast  granted 
of  thy  grace  to  sweetly  partake  of  the  words  of  thy  wisdom 
and  knowledge,  thou  wilt  also  vouchsafe  that  he  may  at  some 
time  or  another  come  to  thee,  Fount  of  all  wisdom,  to  stand 
before  thy  face  for  ever,  who  livest  and  reiguest  world  without 
end.     Amen." 

These  are  the  last  words  of  the  book.  "  Here  ends,"  he  says, 
"  by  God's  help,  the  lifth  boak  of  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of 
the  English  Nation."  It  is  lus  greatest  work,  the  book  in  which 
he  showed  that  he  was  more  than  an  industrious  compiler ;  one 
who  had  gained  that  power  of  choice,  of  arrangement,  of  rejec- 
tion of  materials  which  is  necessary  to  win  before  building  any 
work  of  literature  into  a  form,  which  will  justly  teach  and  please 
mankind.  This  shaping  power  he  had  won  when  he  wrote  the 
Ecclesiastical  History,  and  with  it  he  possessed  also,  by  virtue  of 
his  liuppy  nature,  that  other  power  of  ornamenting  his  literary 
building  with  clear  and  fair  description  of  his  characters,  and 
with  softly-carved  and  delicate  tales.  In  a  slighter  way  thia 
is  also  shown  in  his  life  of  Cuthbert,  and,  in  a  graver  fashion 
and  on  a.  graver  subject,  in  his  letter  to  Ecgberht,  the  form  of 
which  is  admirable. 

Along  with  this  much  of  the  "  shaping  power  of  imagina- 
tion," he  had  a  careful  love  of  truth  and  of  testing  his  mate- 
rials. He  may  fairly  be  called  the  father  of  modern  history, 
our  first  critical  historian.  He  spent  a.  world  of  time,  and 
employed  a  host  of  assistants,  in  collecting  contemporary  in- 
formation. He  rarely  sets  down  anything  without  giving  hia 
authorities  for  it,  or  without  stating  that  it  is  without  author- 

736.  The  Eixltiiiatical  HUtoni  ir»s  flnished  In  the  your  T31.  Aflw  thta, 
shortly  before  his  destli,  la  (he  EpiMola  ml  Kubrrluni :  nnd  oii  the  diy  ot  hil 
doatb  lie  n-as  still  employ«l  on  his  tramiliitlon  Into  Eugllsh  ot  Uto  Uoipel 
BCL-onllng  to  St.  John. 

HaQv  other  thiuKS,  InclndlnK  Ilnmilles,  he  wrote,  but  these  are  th«  rhM. 

Host  ol  them  are  studloiu  eultoiiicNi,  of  great  learning,  of  little  »rl|!:lDalily. 

ThesclebttBc  works  are  mostly  derl  veil  froinPliiiir  the  elder;  the  KrunnuttieU 

Biid  rhetorical  writlugs  prove  his  Inrxe  acquaintaiire  with  the  clftside  wrltrn 

theD  knoKTi,    He  posuMed  as  a  scboUr  Greek  and  Latio.  and  he  knev  "ai 

muoh  HebreiT  as  he  uould  learn  from  the  irritlngB  of  Jeranie,"    The  Commn- 

taries  are  a  mixture  of  a  calm,  clear,  sensible,  and  iiuoilected  taachluK  at 

Christian  cnodnct  and  love  with  an  extravngnnra  of  allegnrk'al  inteipretauoa. 

AllegoiT  WHS  then,  as  it  has  often  been,  at  times  when  plelr  luw  Ilnill«d  tha 

lore  of  bciiuty ,  the  sarety-valre  of  the  ImaKimtion.    Uut  the  chief  buMen  of  lb* 

taachineot  the  Commentaries  Is  mornlltv  and  love.    They  preserve  tbatataadr 

V  which  liBSlnade  the  pmnicalreliKion  of  the  English  people  — "sMklnl, 

.   _.  Jaeda  said  Cnthberl  and  BoisU  did  while  they  read  lo|cether  thi*  OnapfTot 

I  Bt.  John,  "that  simple  faith  which  works  by  lo»e,  nor  troublInK  thcmwlTM 

I  with  minute  and  subtle  queBtloiw."    Ot  all  these  works  none  can  be  atid  tq 

I   belunxproperlr  to  literature  eii-epl  the  Lirr*  of  Cnthlien  and  IliH  A" -~-  *^~ 

Xccletiattical  llistor]/,  the  Ltlltr  to  Ecybtrhf,  aud  perhapa  the  Ilynt 


b1*l^tt^^ 
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ity.  The  elaborate  account  of  all  the  sources  of  his  history  to 
which  1  have  already  drawn  attention  does  not  stand  aloue  as 
an  example  of  his  consciuns  pride  in  his  own  accuracy.  The 
paios  he  took  to  verify  Ins  facts  is  the  chief  suhject  of  his  pref- 
ace to  his  prose  life  of  St.  Culhbert.  "I  have  not  dared,"  he  ' 
says,  "  to  transcribe  what  I  have  written  without  the  most 
careful  examination  of  credible  witnesses-  Moreover,  I  inserted 
the  names  of  my  authorities  to  establish  the  truth  of  my  nar- 
rative. I  kept  back  my  book  from  public  reading  till  I  had 
submitted  it  to  Herefrith  and  others  who  had  long  known 
the  life  of  this  man  of  God."  He  then  tells  how  he  sent  it  to 
Kadfrith  of  Lindisfarne  —  that  Is,  to  Cuthbert's  own  monastery. 
For  two  days  the  elders  then  read  and  esamined  it,  and  pro- 
nounced it  worthy  to  be  copied.  It  may  be  that  Eadfrith'a 
criticisms  bored  him.  "Eadfrith,"  he  says,  "added  many 
other  facts  concerning  Cuthbert  in  conversation,  but  I  have 
not  inserted  them ;  the  book,  after  due  consideration,  I  con- 
sidered to  be  fully  finished."  After  this  naXve  remark  he  ia 
equally  pleasant  about  his  life  of  Cuthbert  in  Latin  Hesame- 
tera,  which  Lindisfame  had  evidently  not  as  yet  cared  to  poa- 
ttess.  The  book  is  dull,  but  Baeda  was  pleased  with  it.  "  If 
you  wish,"  he  says,  "  to  have  these  verses,  you  can  get  a  copy 
of  them  from  me." 

The  whole  of  this  belongs  to  the  literary  side  of  his  char- 
acter. He  is  not  critical,  it  may  be  said,  concerning  the 
iiiir:i(-les  he  inserts.  But  in  his  time  miracles  were  believed 
to  be  part  of  the  order  of  Nature,  and  they  replaced  in  daily 
life  the  legendary  stories  of  the  heathen  heroes.  Indeed,  the 
chief  literary  value  of  the  Ecclesiaslical  History  is  to  be  found 
in  its  stories  of  miraciilous  events  and  in  its  sketehes  of  char- 
acter. The  form  of  these  is  excellent,  their  style  of  a  charm- 
ing simplicity,  their  tenderness  poetic.  The  character  of  liaeda 
is  revealed  in  the  conduct  of  these  tales.  The  more  we  read 
the  greater  the  affection  which  we  feel  for  him  ;  and  the  awak- 
ening of  such  an  affection  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  proofs 
which  a  book  can  give  of  its  being  fine  literature.  Baeda  ex- 
celled in  stories,  not  by  his  learning  or  by  his  intellectual 
training,  but  by  the  child  in  him  :  by  the  admiration,  humility, 
unconsciousness,  trust,  and  love  which  led  him  gladly  to 
l)clieve  and  delightedly  to  record  his  wonders.  Moreover, 
these  same  qualities  enabled  him  to  see  with  clearness  what 
was  best  in  the  men  of  whom  he  wrote,  and  to  express  it  with 
so  much  joy  and  tenderness,  so  lucidly  and  so  sweetly,  that  the 
characters  in  the  History  stand  forth  like  pictures  done  by  a 


painter  like  Fra  Angelico.  The  images  of  Eadwine  and  Coifi, 
of  Oswald  and  Aidan,  of  Cutlibert  and  Ceadda,  of  Hild  and 
Caedmon,  —  and  I  choose  only  a.  few,  —  make  us  see  and  love 
our  forefathers.  He  has  the  same  power  elsewhere.  The 
Abhots  of  Wearraouth  and  Jarrow,  of  whom  he  speaks  in  his 
little  book  ujiou  them,  appeaj  as  alive  before  ua  and  win  our 
reverence.  The  entrance  of  Eosterwine  into  the  monastic  life, 
the  death  of  Beneiiict,  the  departure  of  Ceolfrid  for  Rome  like 
Paul  from  the  sea-shore,  could  not  be  better  done.  But  the 
best  of  these  lives  is  that  of  Cuthbert  of  Lindiafame.  Baeda 
loved  hia  subject,  and  his  love  of  the  man  pervades  the  book 
with  charm,  —  a  charm  derived  from  two  delightful  but  differ- 
ent characters  —  the  character  of  Baeda  the  writer  and  the 
character  of  Cuthbert  the  subject  of  the  book. 

This  biography  is  made  up  of  many  tales,  and  most  of  them 
are  of  miracles,  It  is  strange  that  after  such  repeated  care 
and  the  reading  of  the  life  by  so  many  persons,  no  doubt  what- 
ever is  thrown  on  any  of  the  miracles  told  of  a  man  who  had 
died  so  short  a  time  before.  One  of  them  is  so  curious  that 
Baeda  thinks  it  may  be  questioned.  The  passage  is  marked 
by  his  happy  simplicity,  and  yet  by  a.  sudden  stirring  in  him 
of  bis  desire  of  truth.  It  illustrates,  then,  on  two  sides,  hia 
literary  character.  Cuthbert,  troubled  by  a  swelling  in  his 
knee,  is  prescribed  for  by  a  man  on  horseback  clothed  in  white 
robes  and  of  an  honourable  aspect.  He  follows  the  prescription 
and  gets  well.  "At  once,"  says  Baeda,  "he  perceived  that  it 
was  an  angel."  Then  he  considers  the  matter  and  adds,  "If 
any  one  think  it  incredible  that  an  angel  should  appear  on 
horseback,  let  him  read  in  the  history  of  the  Maccabees,"  and 
he  alludes  to  the  story  of  Heliodorus  which  Raffaelle  has  so 
nobly  painted.  It  is  also  worth  saying,  for  it  still  further 
illustrates  his  literary  character,  especially  as  an  historian, 
that,  when  he  is  speaking  in  his  own  person,  he  has  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  miraculous.  When  he  has  told  the  tale  of  Cuth- 
bert quenching  in  one  day  a  supernatural  as  well  as  a  natural 
fire,  he  adds,  "  But  I,  and  those  who  are  like  me  conscious  of 
our  own  weakness,  can  do  nothing  in  that  way  against  material 
fire."  Again,  when  he  speaks  of  the  beasts  and  birds  olieying 
Cuthbert  —  "We,  for  the  most  part,"  he  says,  "have  lost  our 
dominion  over  the  creation,  for  we  neglect  to  obey  the  Lord." 
The  same  careful  note  steals  sometimes  into  the  EcclfsiaatietU 
History-  It  represents  the  stmggle,  it  may  be  an  altogether 
unconscious  struggle,  of  the  temper  of  the  scholar  who  demands 
Tiuiy  with  the  temper  of  the  pious  monk  to  whom  (h^> 
'  lua  was  80  dear  and  so  useful,  — ^ 


■and 
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No  man,  jndging  from  his  writings,  was  less  seU-eaoseioiii, 
and  it  is  i^rtly  owing  to  this  that  bis  tales  of  othen  are  ao 
vivid.  There  is  scarcely  a  single  personal  allosion  in  his  wiit- 
ings,  nor  does  be  fill  up  bis  stones  wiUi  mnarka  of  Ids  cnra. 
It  se^rus  a  pit;  that  we  know  so  little  of  faim ;  bot  then,  bad 
he  beeu  personal,  be  had  not  been  so  deli^ttfnl  a  atoij-teller,' 
nor  would  he  have  done  so  well  his  special  woi^  of  ooUecttng 
into  one  body  the  knowled^  of  his  time. 

That  no  imaginative  work  full  of  his  personalttj'  exists,  sets 
him  apart  from  the  men  who  feel  the  poetic  impulse  and  hit 
long  home-staying  agrees  with  this  jndgment.  No  inner  driv- 
ing sent  him  on  pilgrimage ;  bis  wag  a  scallop-BbeU  of  quiet. 
But  though  be  sat  at  home,  he  knew  the  world,  The  news  of 
travel  and  knowledge  in  England  and  Earope  were  brought  to 
the  cell  of  Baeda,  and  all  the  com  he  received  he  made  into 
bread  which  men  could  eat  and  digest  with  ease.  We  ean  well 
imagine  with  what  charm  be  welcomed  his  guests  and  how 
many  were  the  friends  be  made.  One  man,  however,  as  age 
grew  on  him,  seems  to  have  been  nearest  to  him.  This  was 
Ecgberbt  of  York,  whom  Baeda  mnst  have  chosen  to  carry  on 
his  work  of  learning,  of  teaching  and  writing.  Almost  ths 
only  visit  he  paid  in  his  long  life  was  to  Ecgberbt,  when  for  a 
few  days  they  sat  together  and  talked  over  education,  literature 
and  the  state  of  the  Church  in  Nnrtbumbria.  Tbe  year  after 
he  sent  to  Ecgberbt  the  last  of  bis  extant  writings,  the  welU 
known  Epistola  ad  Egbertum.    "  Tbe  soundness  and  far-eigbt- 

'  less  of  the  ecclesiastical  views  in  this  work  wuuld  be 
larkable  in  any  age,  and  are  especially  remarkable  in  a 

lonk.  The  lessons  contained  in  tbe  letter  might  serve,  in  tbe 
neglect  or  observance  of  them,  as  a  key  for  tbe  whole  history 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church."*  Independentof  this  usefulness 
is  the  literary  quality  of  the  letter.  It  is  in  excellent  form; 
it  slides,  with  easy  and  natural  connection,  from  subject  to 
subject ;  it  is  as  clear  as  a  bell ;  its  firmness  and  authority  are 
as  distinguished  as  its  gentleness  and  courtesy.    What  be  says 


1  Onfl  penon&l  tonch  belongs  to  tbe  u 


''Among  all  the  sdeiires.  this  Is  n 
mirtbfDl,  Bad  lovel;.    It  raakm  a 
— *■- "-  ■•'-  -o  bear  tsligne;  it  c" 


k  Mt  ol  the  DUD,  ariil  it  In  of  Ihs 

K  in  the  cholnt  u  Wetrm'Hith 
>r  CMdmrin.  vlin  unK  poalmi 
Ills  iJeath-beit.  irlio  nutar  kd'I 
lie,  and  be  cannot  keep  bank 


n  onder  labonr;  it  r 


bnniaan  and  the  desponding  spirit."  - 
-  tTanslatioD.) 

*  ThcM  are  tbe  words  of  Bishop  3tnbba.    Bede,  Diet.  EecUt.  Btog. 
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of  the  fitting  language  to  be  used  by  a  bisliop  may  well  be  said 
of  the  style  of  his  letter  —  "His  speech  should  always  be 
seasoned  with  the  salt  of  visdom,  elevated  above  the  common 
diction,  and  more  worthy  of  the  Divine  ear."  Few  pastoral 
letters,  and  it  may  well  bear  that  name,  have  been  more 
weighty  with  wisdom,  piety,  and  grace ;  and  the  words  are 
worthy  of  the  emotioiia  and  thoughts  with  which  they  are 
charged.  Its  love  of  the  aoulB  of  men,  its  love  of  the  work  of 
Christ,  are  both  suffused  with  a  solemn  and  admonitory  love 
of  his  country.  Sadness  and  hope,  when  the  old  man  looks 
forth  from  bis  quiet  place  over  the  past  and  future  of  Nor- 
thumbria,  commingle  in  his  language,  and  the  sense  of  his  a|>- 
proaching  departure  gives  the  letter  all  the  dignity  of  the  last 
words  of  a  servant  of  the  Lord.  For  now  his  time  was  at  haud, 
and  his  scholars  clustered  more  closely  round  him.  While  he 
could  still  move,  he  never  missed  his  daily  service  in  the  church. 
"I  know,"  he  said,  with  his  childlike  graee,  and  it  is  Alcuin 
who  records  the  phrase,  "that  the  angels  visit  the  canonical 
hours  and  the  gatherings  of  the  brethren;  what  if  they  do  not 
find  me  among  the  brethren  ?  Will  they  not  say,  Where  is 
Baeda;  why  does  he  not  come  with  the  brethren  to  the  pre- 
scribed prayers  ?  "  At  last,  as  the  days  grew  on  to  the  time  of 
the  Lord's  Ascension,  his  sickness  grew  upon  him;  and  Cuth- 
bert,  his  scholar,  has  recordi^d  in  a  letter,  some  of  widch  I 
have  already  quoted,  and  which,  from  its  observant  and  affec- 
tionate grace,  is  a  part  of  English  literature,  the  ha{)py  hours 
of  the  dying  of  his  father  and  master  whom  God  loved.  He 
sang  the  antiphons,  but  when  he  came  to  the  word,  Do  not  for- 
sake  uft,  he  burst  into  tears  and  they  all  mourned  with  him. 
But  he  had  also  much  joy,  and  he  tilled  even  these  days  with 
work.  "I  have  not  lived  so  as  to  be  ashamed,"  he  said,  "among 
you ;  nor  do  I  fear  to  die,  "because  we  have  a  gracious  God," 
—  words  which  St.  Ambrose  also  used.  He  laboured  to  com- 
pose two  works.  The  first  of  these  was  Collections  out  of  the 
notes  of  Bishop  Isidorus,  and  of  this  he  said — hie  love  of 
tr\ithful  work  still  strong  in  death  —  "I  will  not  have  my 
pupils  read  a  falsehood,  nor  work  therein  without  profit  after 
my  death."  The  second  was  a  translation  of  the  Gos[>eI  of  St 
John  as  far  as  the  words,  "But  what  are  these  among  so 
many?" — and  the  history  of  English  literature  speaks  of  it 
with  pleasure  and  regret;  with  pleasure,  for  it  is  the  first 
translation  into  our  own  tongue  of  any  book  of  the  Bible; 
with  regret,  for  the  translation  has  not  come  down  to  na. 

On  thp  Tuesday  before  the  Ascension  he  suffered  still  more, 
but  dictated  cheerfully,  saying  among  other  things,  "  Go  on 


soRTHnoszAX  unKcTTva  cr  t^ns 


wiftly  ;  I  knov  ■ 
na  J  soon  take  me 
^Ting,  and  m  V 
e  had  begoa.    **  S 
oe  chapter  vaata  _ 
I  qnestiona  ?  "  —  "ft  ■  •■  i 
r  pen,iu 

nintlibavke  bM  M  ai^'I  > 
^falae  in  n j  ehtrt,  nrfc  a 
nqnickly  aitd  tati^  Ae  h 
^tribate  anoog  Ukcm  t 
Then  be  pused  Oe  dsy  'mrfdr  (31  Ac  i  iimJ,  b<  Ae 
boy  who  wrote  for  bia  mm,  'Dbar  IfaM^ttna  ■  nB  mam 
sentence  unwriUea.'  He  mammvamd,  'Wnto  ^adly.  Svea 
after  the  boy  said,  *  Ite  ani^He  is  amw  snOts.'  .Aad  ks 
replied, '  It  is  veQ ;  yon  km  mai  tke  tnrtk.  It  is  caAed. 
Take  my  bead  into  yoor  himls.  fat  I  *■  wtO  miti^ed  as  mt 
facing  my  holy  place,  wkeie  I  vaa  mat  to  fo?-'  -AaJ  Ikaa 
on  the  pavement  of  his  littfe  «cll,  sa^a^  'Cmj  ba  ta  tka 
Father  and  to  the  Son  and  to  Ac  Halj  G^M,' — wken  he 
had  named  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  Tsr  Uhr  J  bis  last,  ami  aa  de- 
parted to  the  kingdoBi  of  Heana."  So  passed  awn,  aa 
»fluietly  as  be  had  Ured,  tbe  "U^  «(  tW  Onb,^  tk 
P  Father  of  En^ish  kantu^." ' 
^  While  he  vas  yet  alive,  a  nev  school  of  pDCtiy.  olber  Aan 
the  Caedmonic  school  which  he  had  wlftoted,had  begna; 
and  soon  grew  steadily.  It  hrted  folly  fifty  yean  after  his 
death ;  until  that  fatal  time  when  Janow  and  Weamoath 
where  he  had  worked,  and  Lindisfsroe  which  he  had  lored, 
were  harried  by  the  heathen  bkb.     It  is  this  new  school  and 

(ite  labours  which  now  call  a  back  from  the  prose  writers  to 
^e  poets,  from  the  literature  in  '^g'"™*  of  a  foreign  tongoa 
)to  a  literature  in  our  own  langna^ 
I    1  Tbty  wrote  aa  epitaph  for  him  — 
L  Presbyter  hjc  Baed»  rcqidesnt  raroe  wpohni; 

DonB,  Chriile,  auimam  in  aeli*  Eaodere  per  ■enun ; 
Daque  lUi  aophiae  dtbrisri  fonte,  eai  jam 


Horeovei,  bis  criticuiD_Bfaows  how  ta]HdIy  si^lanhSp, 
lemptible."  hp  says, 
I  thin  down  by  any 


tieyond  York,  decayed  in  Nonbumbria.     "  Tbey 
and  adds,  vhen  be  lias  qnoted   Ihem,  "  Is  it  nossi 
excuse  tbe  disiirace,  that  there  was  not  ta  be  loand, 


^^aont 


.._     .  that  monastery 

'bool  of  All  learning  had  tlonriith<vl,  a  sjii^le 
who  could  write  bis  epimiib.  save  iu  "'  *  ... 

iRb  of  this  ^  1  will  retnm  to  my  subject.' 


tfi"" 


i 


CHAPTER  XXn 


AKD    "THE 


The  characteristic  of  the  CaedmoE  cycle  of  poems  ia  the 
abseiii^e  of  self-consciotisness  ;  the  perBOuaJity  of  the  poet  does 
not  appear  in  Genesis,  Exodus,  or  Daniel,  m  the  Christ  and  Sttian, 
or  in  Judith.  It  is  true  that  in  Genesis  B  a  good  deal  of  subtle 
drawiug  of  character  exists — as  subtle,  that  is,  as  the  age  per- 
mitted,—  but  this  part  of  the  poem  is  said  to  be  much  later 
thau  the  death  of  Baeda.  Yet,  even  here,  the  writer  ia  not  con- 
cerned with  himself,  his  own  sorrows,  or  his  salvation. 

It  is  quite  different  with  a  class  of  poems  which  l^gan  to  rise 
about,  I  think,  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  centurj-.  lliese 
poems  are  concerned  with  personal  fates,  and  with  the  emotions 
these  fates  awaken;  with  the  personal  relation  of  the  soul  to 
God  and  its  eternal  state  ;  and  many  of  them  are  written  with 
the  eye  of  the  writer  fixed  on  his  own  heart  and  its  imagina- 
tions. Baeda's  death-lay  is  a  short  piece  which  represents  a 
whole  class  of  poetical  prayers  wrung  forth  by  the  passion  of 
the  soul  for  redemption ;  and  this  cla^s  of  poem  now  continued 
to  be  comiKtsed  by  the  English,  Every  one  of  them  worth  call- 
ing poetry  is  steeped  in  personal  feeling.  This  subjective  drift 
of  poetry  is  especially  marked  in  Cynewulf.  All  the  poems 
which  he  has  signed  with  his  name,  however  far  the  story  he 
tells  in  them  be  imjyersonal,  contain,  either  in  their  midst  or  at 
the  end,  a  short  or  long  passage  which  is  entirely  taken  up  with 
his  own  feelings.  Even  the  Riddles  may  begin  and  close  with 
a  personal  representation  ;  and  the  things  concerning  which  he 
riddles  are  personified  with  a  force  which  proves  how  deeply  he 
was  penetrated  with  this  individual  manner  of  thinking  and 
feeling. 

The  poems  discussed  in  this  chapter  are,  I  think,  earlier  than 
Cjmewuirs  work,  somewhat  earlier  even  than  the  Riddlti. 
Four  of  them  lielong  to  the  earthly  fates  of  men,  and  one  to 
their  spiritual  fate.     This  one  poem  is  called  the  DwcourN  <^ 


1 


the  Soml  to  Or 
think  i  iraj  C 
sense  among  t 
U  a  lon^i^  eij  «f  !■•«. 

The  Dbownc  ^*e  Airf  to  *  A^oiA  ^  &■  a 
poem.    ThefiritiitfcciVW(k^»lMKMid»te« 
second  of  a  mrd  tori  to  !■■  hs^.    The  faiK  ■  tm 
Exeter  aod  aba  ntlKTaKKlMfc;  4k  Bsni — i 
without  aa  cad — ■  irfr  ■  Am  ToiriB  Wik 
first  is  as  good  aa  tke  a 
their  power,  f       ■    -•   - 
clined  to  gi 
first,  in  o 

by  another  poet;  a^  if  liii  tc'tk* cai^  is  a^lH  offeM  wftjf 
the  second  ponn  does  not  qpf^  ^  A"  batoc  ha«.  Kaa- 
over,  the  second  poos  tnaw  alaac  TW  tmL  warn  toyMd; 
imitated,  the  seeoadae**!:.  -3C»fsaB«iaaBBAaa  &■■{,'' ai^ 
Hammerich,  "in  whidi  a  fia^  asai  fa' 
found  in  any  other  HteralT.*'  We  ai^  a 
the  one  vas  imitafad  ^id  tke  atfter  na^  ifta 
inally  stood  alone,  and  tfe  aeeaad  wm  aii 
baps  by  Cynew^  hj—ilf  b  is  aak  wmA  vhOe  p 
make  this  soggcatka,  baC  arieas  it  ia  aadsv  I  #>■■■ 
my  opinion  that  the  first  vaaea  acy  he  aa  caity  aa  Ae  la^i>- 
ning  of  the  ei^itk  eeataiy.  I  girc  t^  date  vitfc  diftdtaac^ 
because  I  am  oonacsoaa  of  ezpscnaoaa  and  •< a  rt  "arii  aaaacr 
in  various  parts  of  the  poeat  whick  aima  la  hdMiB  to  a  later 
time, and  so  mneh  so,  that  even  if  tiM  M^^miaa  he  aot  trae,  I 
must  still  hcdd  that  the  poem  «m  edited  with  r*^-^'""  at  a 
later  penod.  Kerettbekas,  the  Km*  I  aafeiaia  seca  lo  maA 
the  year  in  which  it  waa  a 


I 


ThenahaDcnaettevUl,       fijfagwa  wMfcauMW— 1 
After  Mnenn^bta        AsB  At  Md  *a>  mv  to  fcd 
Alrnyt  it«  own  bodr        (oaec  kMCdaeltbaRit— ) 
For  three  hmMlnd  wialcn ;        If  (he  Klag  of  aattoa*, 
U  Alndf^l;  God       cutter  wfU  not  wiak 
Of  Hub  worid  tlw  end. 


The  spirit,  when  seren  nights  have  paMed,  will,  every  night 
for  300  years,  visit  the  corpse  it  once  inhaUted.  Why  300 
years?  The  answer  is,  I  conjecture,  that  it  was  the  general 
expectation  at  this  time  that  the  end  of  the  world  would  come 
in  the  vear  1000.  If  the  poet  waa  thinking  of  this,  the  date 
of  the  poem  would  Vie  about  the  vear  iftO;  and  that  he  vaa 
ftiphitig  of  this  appears  more  proIiAble  from  his  phrase,  '■  i"^ 
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less  it  be  the  will  of  Almighty  God  to  bring  the  world  to  an 
end  sooner  than  iu  300  years."  Some  literary  questions  con- 
cerning Anglo-Saxon  poetry  would  he  made  clearer  if  this 
meaning  of  the  verses  should  prove  to  be  justifiable. 

"  Cold  is  the  voice  of  the  Spirit  and  grimly  it  calls  to  the 
corpse,  '  0  gory  dust  1  why  didst  thou  vex  me  ?  0  foulness, 
all  rotted  by  the  earth ;  0  likeuesa  of  the  clay !  God  sent  nis 
into  thee,  I  could  not  leave  tlee  ;  thy  sinfid  lusts  pressed  me 
down,  it  seemed  to  me  30,000  winters  till  thy  death-day! 
Thou  wert  rich  in  food,  sated  with  wine ;  I  was  thirsty  for 
God's  body,  for  the  drink  of  the  Spirit,  Shame  shalt  thou 
bear  in  the  great  Day,  Thou  art  dearer  now  to  none  than  the 
swart  raven.  Thou  hast  no  goods,  only  thy  naked  bones ;  thy 
joys  are  nothing,  but  by  night  I  must  seek  thee  again  and 
again,  and  at  cock-crowing  go  away.  Better,  on  the  day  thou 
shalt  give  account,  hadst  tliou  been  bom  a  bird,  a  fish,  ttie 
fiercest  of  serpents  than  a  man.  Wroth  will  the  Lord  be  at 
that  Doom-tide,     And  what  shall  we  two  do  'i"  " 

This  is  the  abstract  of  the  speech,  and  it  haa  its  own  special 
quality.  Then  the  poet  describes  the  spirit's  departure,  and 
the  silence  of  the  body.  It  cannot  speak;  it  is  altogether 
riven  asunder  and  plundered  by  the  worms.  One  of  them 
leads  the  way  into  the  body  for  the  rest,  and  this  is  the  sols 
piece  of  creative  imagination  in  the  poem  — 

u  ■Worm  is,. 

e  the  jaws  of  bim. 
First  of  all —  lie  drives         into  tlie  Earth-grave, 
Tears  the  toiipue  asunder :         Ihrougli  the  teeth  he  pierces ; 
From  above,  iiilo  the  head,        eats  he  through  the  eyut ; 
Works  (or  other  worms         way  miki  their  food, 
To  their  wealthy  bauquet  I 

This  King,  this  Captain  of  the  Worms,  Gi/er,  venomou* 
Greed,  piercing  his  way  for  the  rest  through  the  head  into  tl"« 
corpse,  is  worthy  of  Ezekiel. 

There  are  four  Elegies  full  of  interest  in  Anglo-Saxon  poetrTi 
these  are  the  Wanderer,  the  Seafarer,  the  Wife'a  Conjila'iil' 
and  the  Hxisband's  Message.  To  these  we  may  add  the  R«ii'- 
though  it  is  not  sufficiently  personal  in  its  passion  to  come 
easily  within  the  proper  circle  of  the  Elegy,  I  have  already 
translated  the  Ruin.  Its  motive  —  the  sorrow  for  depaiWl 
splendour  and  happiness  awakened  by  the  sight  of  a  town  long 
since  desolate,  with  its  fortre.ss  and  market-hall  crumbling  i" 
the  midst  of  it;  the  recalling  of  the  joyous  life  that  once  wu 
there,  and  the  imaging,  through  its  death,  of  the  jiasaing  vnj 


of  jJl  the  world  —  is  a  common  motive.     The  Rhyming  Poem 
seems  to  take  it  up.     It  ia  reproduced  in  some  of  CynewulPe 

I  longer  poems.  It  appears  in  the  midst  of  one  of  these  four 
Blegies,  in  the  Wanderer;  and  the  passage  is  so  like  certain 
liDes  in  the  Ruin  that  it  almost  seems  to  be  suggested,  if  not 
Aopied,  from  the  Ruiti,  or  the  passage  in  the  Ruin  from  it. 
This  was  a  motive  which  lay  continually  before  the  eyes  of 
Sien  ia  Wesaex,  Mercia,  and  Northumbria  during  the  long 
aeries  of  pettj^  wars  of  the  seTcnth,  eighth,  and  ninth  ceiitn- 
jies.  The  subject  alone  cannot  then  date  these  elegiac  poems. 
But  when  we  consider  the  elements  in  them  which  distinguish 
them  from  other  Anglo-Saxon  poems  of  the  eighth  century, 
and  at  the  same  time  keep  our  eye  fixed  on  the  history  of  that 
century  in  Northumbria,  I  think  we  may  make  a  probable  con- 
jecture as  to  their  date. 

The  internal  evidence  of  the  Wanderer,  the  Wife's  ComplattU, 
and  the  Husband's  Message  points  to  their  having  been  written 
in  a  time  of  disturbance,  when  not  only  the  halls  of  nobles 
were  desolated,  but  when  exile  was  common.  The  wife  talks 
of  her  husband  driven  from  his  folk  and  refuging  in  a  far-off 
^  land.    The  message  of  the  husband  comes  from  a  foreign  coim- 


9 

i 
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friends.  This  state  of  things  would  suit  with  the  condition 
of  England  after  the  coming  of  the  Northmen.  But  there  is 
BO  allusion  to  the  Danes  in  the  poems,  ami  there  was  no  liter- 
ature in  Nortluimliria  in  the  ninth  century.  It  would  also 
snit  with  the  time  of  anarchy  in  Northumbria  after  the  resigf- 
ition  of  Eadberht  in  ToS,  to  which  period  we  may  refer  the 
lasages  in  Cynewulfs  poems  which  sorrowfully  remember 
kppier  days.  But  I  do  not  feel  as  if  these  elegies  belonged 
to  the  latter  part  of  the  eighth  century,  and  my  reason  is  iirs^ 
that  they  have  a  certain  pagan  element  which  has  wholly  dis- 
appeared from  the  poems  which  belong  to  the  Cynewulf  cycle; 
Kid  secondly,  that  the  sorrow  expressed  is  not  a  retrospective 
jrrow,  like  Cynewulf  s,  for  the  decay  of  the  whole  land,  but 
personal  and  present  pain.  We  might  fairly  find  such  a  time 
_i  that  parenthesis  of  bad  government  and  of  national  tumult 
which  filled  the  years  between  the  death  of  Aldfrith  in  705 
and  the  renewed  peace  of  Northumbria  under  Ceolwulf  in  the 
years  that  followed  729. 

The  pagan  quality,  or  rather  the  absence  of  any  Christian 
jflement  in  these  poema,  is  remarkable.     There  is  not  a  traoe 


I 
I 
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o!  Christianity,  save  perhaps  a  certain  OTerfineness  of  senti- 
ment, in  tlie  Wife's  Compiaint  or  the  Husband's  Message.  In 
the  Seafarer  the  first  part  of  the  poem  is  without  a  single 
Christian  touch.  The  second  part  is  a  Christian  allegory  of 
the  first.  Many  think,  however,  that  the  poem  is  one,  that 
the  writer  had  the  second  part  in  bis  mind  when  he  wrote 
the  first.  The  matter  cannot  be  determined ;  but  my  impres- 
sion is  that  they  are  distinct,  and  that  either  some  later  writer 
added  the  allegory  to  the  first  part,  or  that  the  poet  himself, 
later  in  his  life,  distressed  to  find  his  early  work  so  much 
without  religion,  continued  it  into  a  Christian  allegory.  Aa 
to  the  Wanderer,  it  ojjena  with  a  Christian  prologue  and  closes 
with  a  Christian  epilogue,  but  the  whole  body  of  the  poem  vns 
written,  it  seems  to  me,  by  a  person  who  thought  more  of  the 
goddess  Wyrd  than  of  God,  whose  life  and  way  of  thinking 
were  nuinfiuenced  by  any  distinctive  Christian  doctrine. 

Now  I  conjecture  that  ia  the  first  twenty  or  thirty  yeats  of 
the  eighth  century  there  were  poets  living  in  the  courts  of  the 
princes  and  earls  of  Northumbria  —  such,  for  example,  a«  ire 
know  Cyuewulf  was  in  his  youth — who  wereHohemian  enonghj 
if  I  may  be  permitted  that  term,  not  to  care  for  anything  but 
poetry  j  to  whom  Christianity  was  a  good  thing,  but  over  whom 
it  had  no  special  hold ;  who  were  half  piignn  at  heart  while 
Christian  in  name ;  and  who  resembled,  but  only  in  the  general 
temper  of  their  minds,  the  class  of  literary  men  whom  the 
Renaissance  made  in  Florence  and  Rome.  It  was  this  class 
who  wrote,  I  think,  these  elegies,  and  it  is  probable  that  there 
were  a  great  many  more  poems  of  this  kind.  Lat«r  on,  thej 
were  ttdten  up  by  bards  who  were  connected  with  the  monas- 
teries, and  we  may  almost  lay  our  hands  on  the  work  of  thest^ 
men  in  the  prologue  and  epilogue  of  the  Hanrfej-er.  But  even 
this  Christianising  of  older  work  was  not  done  by  men  vbo 
lived  late  in  the  eighth  century.  At  that  time,  when  Cynewulf, 
for  example,  wrote  the  Christ,  these  additions  would  have  been, 
at  least  in  my  opinion,  more  specialised  in  their  doctrine.  To 
this  early  time  belong  also,  as  I  think,  a  iiiuuber  of  the  riddle 
attributed  to  Cyoewidf.  The  riddles  on  the  Bow  and  Swoid 
and  Spear,  on  the  Hurricane,  the  Swan  and  others,  are  quit* 
apart  from  Christian  sentiment.  They  are  the  work  of  a  mw 
wno,  a  Christian  no  doubt  in  name,  cared  only  for  his  art. 

Another  thing  worthy  of  remark  about  the  elegies  is  theit 
intensity  with  regard  to  the  aspects  of  Nature.  I  hesitate  tn 
call  it  a  love  of  nature,  because  I  do  not  think  it  was  a  ccii- 
BciOBB  pleasure,  such  as  we  possess.     But,  as  I  have  said. 
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Seafarer  longs  to  be  away  bvm  tft«  jsys  a 
npon  the  &r  paths  of  the  eiJilwj 

modem  ID  sentummt,  nay  ia  »W7  «  . 
English  litentore  till  we  we  to  Tl—j'Boa,  aa  tke  I 
of  the  Sea/arrr.      The  erj  of  Ti  ■aj'— ^  Olfwa  a  i 
the  cry  of  hia  bailor  B09.     Were  I  to  pat  It  ii 
erery  one  would  say  that  I  aaa  x 
lines  of  mere  deseriptian,  vitboat  tte  * 
.mauity,  this  Tennysomaa  ' 
.farer  says  that  he  was  ia  tbe  Ka>tiie>a  & 

Ickkvkia^  wUle  lew  Ito  ^  in  tamtam. 

one  would  swear  that  the  line  was  bmn  tbe  mint  of  Tennrson. 
Nor  is  the  psychological  passage  in  the  Stafarer  las  nuVlem 
in  feeling.  1  remember  nothing  in  the  Icelandic  poems  vhich 
is  similar  to  it ;  and  I  do  not  know  where,  in  the  history  of 
English  poetry,  to  fiod  tbe  poetic  temper  likely  to  produce  it 
except  in  the  later  Elizabethans  of  the  re'ign  of  James  I.,  and 
.  in  the  last  thirty  years.  The  yotuig  seaman,  eager  for  the 
L ocean,  sees  bis  soul  pass  from  his  body,  make  tbe  voyage  he 
l^destres  to  make,  and  return  to  bim,  greedy  with  new  passion 
'  embodies  his  memories  in  the 
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glioBts  of  Ilia  friends  who  float  before  him  iii  the  mist ;  he  cries 
to  them,  mindful  of  old  comradeship,  but  they  are   ailent. 
They  bring  him  none  of  the  old  familiar  songs.     They  swim 
away  in  the  mist,  as  in  a  sea,  and  his  pain  is  deejiened.     This 
is  not  so  modern  as  the  passage  in  the  Seafarer,  but  it  is  quite 
at  home  in  the  nineteenth  century.     When  we  think  that  these 
poems  were  written  fully  1100  years  ago,  this  ia  very  remark- 
able ;  and  the  recurrence,  after  all  those  centuries,  of  a  special 
distinct  note  of  sentiment,  only  shows  how  constant  are  the 
roots  of  English  song,  and  how  needful  it  is,  if  we  would  fully 
understand  it,  to  go  back  to  the  ground    in  which  it  waa 
planted.     Seeing  then  that  these  elegies  are  iiuporUnt,  anti 
that,  as  short  pieces  of  poetic  art,  they  are  the  best  tliiuga  of 
this  kind  which  we  possess  from  ancient  times,  I  discuss  and 
translate  them  at  large. 
..            The  Husband's  Mesitage,  or,  as  I  think    it  should  be  mote 
justly  called,  the  Lover's  Meaaage,  consists  of  an  introduction 
of  eleven  lines  describing,  in  the  manner  of  an  Anglo-Saxon 
riddle,  the  slice  of  wood  on  which  the  message  is  caryed  in 
runes.     The  rest  is  the  message  itself ;  and  the  wood-tablet  i» 
the  spokesman  throughout — an  awkward  and  fantastic  espe'i* 
ment  of  the  poeL     It  tells  first  of  its  origin  among  the  Tree- 
kin,  and  then  of  how  often,  in  the  bo.som  of  the  ship,  it  TU 
sent  over  the  salt  sea  streams  to  those  in  liigh-bnilt  houses. 
This  time  it  brings  a  message  of  love  to  the  i>eloved,  hoping 
to  find  her  constant,  imploring  her  to  join  its  sender  in  hii 
foreign  home.    Bethink  thee,  it  says,  of  the  troth  thou  didsl 
pledge  of  old  in  the  burgs  where  mead  was  drunk  j  a  hatnii 
drove  thy  lover  forth  from  the  folk  of  victory ;  now  he  oaUs 
thee  to  take  rede  liow  thou  mayst  sail  the  sea  to  him. 

10.   Soon  as  ever  thou  sUnll  listen         5n  the  edireB  of  llie  cliff 
To  tlie  cuckoo  In  llie  copee-wood,         cliantlii);  of  bU  sorrow, 

2fi.  Then  beiiSn  to  aeeh  the  sea        where  the  sejunew  is  at  home ; 
Sit  thee  in  Uie  Hea-bark,       eo  tliat  lo  the  doutU-ward 
Thou  maysl  light  upxin  thy  lover,         oV.r  Hie  ocean  path-ways, 
Where  Ihy  Lord  with  longing        looks  and  wnlta  for  Uiee. 

Here,  after  this  charming  call,  the  manuscript  is  disturbed,  bnt 
the  meaning  is  that  there  can  be  in  the  whole  world  no  ioy  so 
H    great  as  would  be  if  they  were  together.     Treasure  of  gold  tha 
H    Lover  has  won  and  a  fair  land,  and  many  warriors  serve  him- 
■     He  has  overrome  all  trouble;  but  nothing  is  worth  auytluilg 
H     unless  he  have  her  with  him.     No  desire  has  he 
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f4S.   Nor  for  jewels,  nor  for  horses,        nor  for  joys  beside  the  mead, 
Nor  for  any  of  Eatls'  treaHurea,         here  the  earth  upon — 
if,  KiatCe  Daughter,         he  should  IfkIc  thee. 
After  all  the  troth  of  yore        pledged  between  tlie  twain  of  you. 

And  the  poem  ends  with  the  binding  together  o£  the  runes  of 
their  names  S.  R.  EA.  W.  and  M.,'  to  symbolise  the  bond  of 
love  he  will  keep  faithfully  till  death.  The  motive  is  clear 
and  simple,  and  the  strain  of  feeling  passionate  and  innocent. 
It  has  neither  the  strength  nor  the  intensity  of  Icelandic  work 
on  a  similar  subject,  but  it  has  its  own  distinct  note  of  tender 
sentiment. 

The  Wife's  Complaint  is  a  much  more  involved  piece — its 
subject  obscure,  its  motives  varied,  and  its  thought  finely 
woven.  Its  fault  as  a  popm  is  over-subtlety,  but  it  is  better 
written  than  the  last,  and  more  interesting.  We  might  almost 
say,  if  we  could  think  that  both  these  poems  were  written  by 
the  same  person,  that  he  perhaps  unconsciously  contrasted  the 
simplicity  of  a  man's  affection  with  the  tangled  variety  of  a 
woman's  love,  his  one  thought  with  her  multitudinousness. 
was  EttmtiUer  who  first  said  it  was  the  plaint  of  a  woman,  and 
some  have  asked  whether  it  stood  alone,  or  was  part  of  a  larger 
poem,  in  which  also  the  Mitabamrs  Message  was  contained.  Both, 
it  has  been  thought,  might  belong  to  the  poems  of  the  Oenovefa- 
Saga,  in  which  Genovefa,  "abandoned  by  her  husband,  pours 
forth  her  sorrow  in  the  solitude  of  the  Ardennes'  wood."  But 
Ten  Brink  thinks  it  is  a  single  poem  which  tells  its  own  sub- 
ject, and  Wiilker,  agreeing  with  him,  says  that  if  it  belong  to 
any  Saga,  it  would  i>a  to  the  OfCa  Saga,  which  at  least  was 
known  in  England. 

The  foes  of  the  woman,  the  relatives  of  the  husband,  have 
made  bad  blood  between  him  and  her,  accusing  her  either  of 
falseness  or  magic.  Exile  was  the  punishment  for  both  these 
crimes,  and  the  husband  banishes  her  to  a  wood,  to  an  allotted 
place  within  boundaries  which  she  must  not  overstep.  Many 
women,  it  is  probable,  were  living  in  this  fashion  in  England 
during  the  eighth  century,  and  this  one  begins  — 

L    Of  myself  with  sadneBs  laden        do  1  Ring  thbi  song. 
Tell  the  tale  of  mine  own  fate  I         Truly  can  I  say 
Wlial  of  sorrows  I  have  nuffered        since  I  was  upwazen. 
Whether  new  or  old,         but  never  worse  than  now. 

6,   First,  my  Lord,  he  fared        fmra  his  folk  away. 

O'er  the  surging  of  the  sea  I       Morntng-sorrow  then  was  mine  ) 


o  like  oi 


ir  that  it 


Where,  O  where  within  Ihe  land  was  mj  Master  now  ? 
Then  to  fare  me  I  was  faring',  foUtiwing  of  hiai  to  geeli, 
FrieDdlees  and  a  flying  exile  I 

Then  her  husband's  kiDsmen  began  with  crafty  thought  to 
plan  how  they  might  set  them  apart,  so  that  they  should  "live 
the  loathliest  of  lives,  but  she  endured  the  longing  of  desire." 
And  het  lord  bade  her  take  a  dwelling  in  the  wood.  There 
were  few  who  loved  her,  few  were  her  friends,  and  all  the 
worse  was  her  cruel  fate.  He  whom  she  loved  most,  who  loved 
her  most,  had  most  mistaken  her,  and  had  hidden  his  hesit 
from  her,  "My  heart  for  this  is  grieved  the  most " — andDes- 
demona  Iterself  might  have  used  the  words  — 

Ig.   That  I  found  a  man         wholly  fitted  for  me ; 
Yet  of  aoiil  miliappy,         Bormw-alruck  in  spirit. 
From  me  biding  all  his  heart  ;        holding  murder  in  hia  thougfau, 
Tet  so  blithe  uf  bearing.         U  full  oft  with  vi>wa  we  bound  lU 
Tliat  save  Death  alone         nothing  ehoald  divide  ub, 
Nothing  in  the  worM  —       but  now  —  nil  changed  is  thu  I 
Now  is  it.  alas,         as  if  had  never  been 
Friendship  ent  between  us.        Far  away  or  near, 
I  must  bear  the  hatred        of  my  l>est-beloved. 

27.   In  a  grove  amid  this  wood         they  have  garrcd  me  dwell, 
Underneath  a  holm-oalt  tree,        in  this  hollow  of  the  earth  I 
Old  is  this  earth-house  ;         I  am  all  one  long  desire  t 
Dim  these  cavemed  dells,        steep  the  downs  above. 
Bitter  my  burgh-hedges,  with  nild-briais  overgrown. 

Dreary  is  my  dwelling  I        Here  my  Lord's  departure 
Oft  has  wrought  me  wretchedly. 

Lovers  in  the  world  there  an, 
Who  in  loving  live  together,         lie  together  on  their  bed. 
While  I,  in  the  early  dawning,        all  atone  am  going 
I'nderneatli  this  oak-tree,         in  and  out  of  these  earlh-hollo' 
Where  I  needs  must  sit  alone        all  the  summtr-iengihened 
Where  1,  weeping,  shall  bewail        for  my  woful  baiusbtaeat 
My  uncounted  soirows. 

And  this  part  of  the  elegy  ends  with  an  accent  of  ilB^puri 
"  Never,  never  shall  I  rest  from  misery  and  longing."  "Dwn. 
if  Grein's  conjecture  be  right,  and  it  ia  ouite  plausible,  •h' 
tuma  to  curse  the  author  of  her  exile  in  tne  following  linM- 
But  it  may  as  well,  and  even  better,  be  said  by  her  of  her  hi* 
band.  In  that  case  the  lines  below  are  not  imprecation  but  * 
mournful  statement  of  what  he  is  sure  to  suffer.  Care  will  b« 
his  and  woe  and  outlawry  — 

42,   Sorrowful  of  soul        shall  the  young  man  ever  be  ; 
Hard  to  lM:ttr  his  heari-lliought,         howiiix''er  he  have 
tmiwardly  blithe  bearinjj  —         and  therewith  hreaanawe, 


J 
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KeTeithdon,  jut  t 
Wanderer  are  to  h,  sal  1 
put  them  bath  litnallj'  ii 

this  Tolume. 

I  hare  already  said  ti 

addition.     That  part  I  poas  h. 

ilies,  and  it  has  neither  inteUigenee^  f 

The  first  part  has  tbeae  elements,  uid  has  them  R«aifc^>l7-  W« 
may  take  it  as  a  dramatic  soliloquy,  in  whiefa  the  poet  cootiasts 

two  Tiews  of  a  seaman's  life,  aiul  ends  by  saying  that  whether 
the  life  be  hard  or  not,  the  attraction  to  it  is  irresistihle ;  or  with 
some  German  critirs,  with  Rieger  and  Klnge,  arrange  it  as  » 
dialogue  betweea  an  old  seaman  and  a  young  man  on  whom  tu» 


id  that  ths  latter  pnt  at  Oe  patm^bim. 
er  thinks  bow  vene  7%  B  a  bier  leliffMa 
tipassbr.     It  icKmhles  any  of  the  bc»- 


paasion  for  the  sea  lias  come,  in  which  the  old  man  tells,  in 
warning,  of  the  dangers  and  woes  of  the  deep,  and  the  yoang 
man  replies.  It  is  a  convenient  form  into  which  to  put  the 
poem,  and  I  use  it  here,  though  we  may  just  as  well  take  it  ti 
a  dramatic  lyric' 

Seafarer 
The  Old  Man  — 

Soolh  the  song  that  I        of  myBelf  can  sing, 
Telling  of  iny  travels ;       bow  in  troublous  days, 
Hours  of  hanlahip        oft  I've  borne ! 
Witli  a  bitter  breast-care       Ihave  been  abiding: 
Many  seats  of  sorrow        in  my  siiip  liave  known ! 
Frightful  was  the  wliirl  of  waves,         wben  it  was  my  part 
Narrow  watch  at  night  U)  keep,         on  my  Vesscrg  prow 
When  il  rushed  the  rocks  along."        By  the  rigid  cold 
Fast  my  feel  were  pinched,         fettered  by  the  frost, 
10.   By  the  uliains  of  cold.        Care  was  Highing  then 

Hot  my  heart  around  ;        hunger  rent  la  shreds  within 
Courage  in  me,  me  sea-wearied  1       This  the  man  knows  not, 
He  to  whom  it  happens         happiest  on  earth, 
How  I,  carked  with  care,        in  the  Ice-coliI  sea. 
Overwent  the  winter        on  my  wnndcr-ways, 
All  forlorn  of  happiness,        all  bereft  of  loving  kinsmen, 
Hung  about  with  icicles ;         flew  the  hall  in  showers. 
Nothing  heard  I  there         save  the  howling  of  the  sea. 
And  the  ice-cbilled  billow,         'whiles  the  crying  of  the  swan  I 
20.    All  the  glee  I  gut  me         was  the  gannet's  scream, 

And  the  swoughing  of  the  seal,         'stead  of  mirth  of  men  ; 
'St«ad  of  the  mead  drinking,         moaning  of  the  seft-mew. 
There  the  alorms  smote  on  the  crags,        there  the  swallow  of  Ihe  sea 
Answered  to  them,  icy-plumed  ;        and  that  answer  oft  the  earn — _^ 
Wet  his  wings  were —       barlted  aloud.  ^M 

None  of  all  my  kinsmen  ^H 

Could  this  sorrow-laden  soul        stir  to  any  joy.  ^^^ 

Little  then  does  he  believe         who  life's  pleasure  owns  ^^| 

While  he  tarried  In  the  towns,        and  but  trifling  balefulneaa,  —    ^^ 
Proud  and  insolent  with  wine —        how  out-wearied  I 
SO.   Often  must  outstay       on  the  ocean-path  I 

I  Rleger  divides  it  into  six  parts,  and  balds  tliat  the  whole  of  the  poem  u 
composed  by  one  roan.  Ths  Old  M-an  sneaks,  he  says,  the  lines  1-.13  (conui 
eii(iii(j() ;  from  39-47  (/UTidafi) ;  from  TAsI  [(srffd'S);  and  from  72  to  Hid, 
The  Young  Man  speaks  from  lines  Xi-3»  {gnitct) ;  from  4H-02  (.^rwHim) :  (ran 
BS-Tl  (oStTln^rG).  This  division  la  partly  adopted  in  tlie  text,  but  I  am  do( 
■are  that  Klupe's  division  is  not  better.  It  is  certalQly  simpler.  The  Old  Hon 
speaks  from  1-^,  ami  tlio  Yovna  Mnn  from  33-«4  or  lill.  Klum  aim  b«lleTi>« 
that  the  original  poem  ends  al  verse  (H  or  GH;  and  that  the  rent  In  a  later  edtlieo 
borrowed  in  parts  from  tbe  honillles  ;  bnt  ho  seems  (o  detect  in  It  also  several 
heterogeneoDS  elements.  Wljtker  tblnks  that  the  poem  may  be  a  dlalnKne  •> 
tar  as  veme  64,  and  that  this  first  part  had  originally  nothlug  to  do  with 
Christianity. 

*  Bf  clifiim  cnnsiadr.,  "when  It  daslied  against  the  leas  as  It  ran  by  Ibi 
ellfta."  This  Is,  I  think:,  the  true  meaulog.  It  caonot  mean  "  when  it  nrucfc 
OB  the  alitFa." 


h 


Sombre  givw  the 
Fmst  tlut  firid  — 
Coldest  oC  aD  < 


The  Old  Man.  now,  if  we  adopt  Bx^er't  dirwoD,  -^SA  k 
certainly  the  most  dramxtic,  is  carried  kwkj  \)j  tibe  pianaa  of 
the  young  fellow,  and  remembers  his  ovn  w*  Icwging  «ad  «a- 
loving.     "Yes,"  heanawera,  '-there  is  notiung  like  it " — 

Old  Man— 

Yea,  su  bau^ty  of  Us  heart        te 

.   Nor  so  good  in  all  bis  giving.        dc 

Nur  s"  dariog  in  hia  deeds,        nor 

That  he  haa  not  alwajs  yearning 

To  whatever  work  hia  Loid        maj'  baTe  wiD  to  make  for 
For  the  hatp  he  ha«  no  heart,       nor  for  haring  of  il«  tinf^s. 
Nor  in  woman  is  hia  weal,        in  tb  e  woriA  be'a  no  deU^U, 
Nor  in  anything  whatever        save  the  towing  t/er  die  wares ! 
O  (or  ever  he  has  longiiig        who  is  mged  lowaida  the  meaj 

Young  Man  — 

Trees  rebloom  with  blossoms,        biu^ia  are  lair  again. 
Winsome  are  the  wide  plajnx,        and  the  world  ia  gay  — 
60.    AU  doth  only  challenge        the  impuaeioDed  heaK 

Of  hia  courage  to  the  voyage,         whosoever  thus  bethinks  him. 
O'er  the  ocean  biUowa,       far  away  to  go. 

And  now  the  ancient  mariner  takes  np  again  the  roioe  of 
warning,  and  with  a  touch  of  sorrowful  irony  brings  in  to  help 
Ms  prudence  the  bird  of  Spring  of  which  the  youth  has  spoken — 


I 


Old  Man  — 

Every  euckoo  calls  a  warning,        with  his  chant  of  sorrow  1 
Sings  the  summer's  watchman,        sorrow  is  he  boding, 
Bitter  in  the  iKisom's  hoard.        This  the  brave  man  wuts  not  of, 
Not  the  warrior  rich  in  welfare —        what  the  wanderer  endures, 
Who  his  patiia  of  bonishuient,         widest  places  on  the  sea. 


Tbts  MsBage,  and  the  preTloua  one  l>eginoiag,  "  Tliat  he  hu  not  alwayi 

Kaming.  '  rU-.,  mny  be  otherwise  eiplained.  "  Ypurnlng  to  neafarlng  "  may 
simply  yearuinh!  iu  leafariue  fur  the  land,  and  "  lon^ng  for  Ciie  flea  "  luay 
be  no  more  than  "  loaging  on  the  sea  for  xbore."  This  would,  no  donht.  auit 
the  old  man'!  argameDt,  but  I  believe  that  the  meaning  In  the  text  Is  the  right 


Tben  the  yoath  breaks  forth,  his  passion  spurred  by  oppo- 
sition, and  paints,  with  a  force  and  freedom  of  itna^naUoD 
which  at  this  earlv  time  is  astonishing,  how  bis  spirit  Tias  left 
his  body — horers  for  a  moment  over  his  heart,  has  flown 
away  now  orer  the  sea,  has  made  the  voyage  to  the  outlaaden, 
and  DOW  retunu,  a  lonely-flier,  yelling  like  a  corm  oraot,  to  join 
again  his  body  and  drive  him  forth  to  sea.  The  passioo  lor 
the  deep  has  seldom  been  better  imaged.  ^\'hat  is  tliis  t" 
me.  he  cries,  for  that  is  the  sense  of  the  Forfon  with  which  b« 
begins — 

For  bebold,  m;  thought        boTSts  now  abof  e  mj  heart ; 

O'o-  Ute  surging  fli>od  ot  Ma        now  mj  spirit  Siea, 
OtL   0'«r  the  homeluKl  of  the  whale  —        horera  then  afar 

O'er  the  loldings  ol  Ui«  earth  t        Kow  a^un  it  flies  to  me 

Full  of  jeazamf.  greed;  I        T«lls  that  loDely  flier ; 

Wheta  upon  the  Whal*.way        irresistibly  my  heart. 

O'er  the  stonning  of  ttie  sesu  I 

The  rest  is  a  sad  busluess ;  religion,  aa  too  often  is  the  case, 
has  slaughtered  poetry.  There  is  no  such  break  of  power  in 
the  Wandrrrr  which  is  the  last  of  these  elegies  in  the  Eseter 
Hook.  Some  have  thought  that  at  verse  80  nevr  matter  has 
lieen  linked  on,  but  this  U  criticism  searching  for  something 
to  say.  The  poem  moves  easily  from  its  beginning  to  its  end. 
and  of  all  Anglo-Saxon  poems  it  is  best  in  form.  It  Ims  beru 
allotted  to  Cynewulf,  but  there  is  no  proof  wliatever  that  he 
wrote  it ;  nay,  the  total  absence  of  any  Christian  feeling  in  it 
would  almost  suggest  that  in  its  original  form  it  may  have 
been  a  purely  pagan  utterance,  but  this  is  a  very  problemat- 
ical opiuton.  Yet  some  phrases  in  the  prologue  lead  us  to 
think  that  the  poem  was  old,  was  fotind  by  some  monk,  ad- 
mired and  edited  by  him  with  a  Christian  introduction  aod 
end  — 

Thi  Wanderer 
FaoLOocs 

Oft  a  lonely  wanderrer        wins  at  last  to  pity. 
Wins  the  grace  ol  God,       though.  be)cloomed  witli  care. 
He  miut  o'er  the  wat^^r-ways,         for  s  weaiy  time. 
Push  the  iL<e-cnld  ocean.        oaring  with  his  hands. 
Wade  through  ways  of  banishment  I         Wvrd  is  fully  Wi 
ThuH  there  iguoth  an  Karth-stepper  —      of  his  troubleti  ti 
Of  the  lull  of  friendly  kioBraen.         of  the  fearful  alaa)^(«ra. 

Oft  I  Diunt  cJoDP,         at  each  breakintt  of  the  day, 
Here  complain  my  can- 1         Of  the  (Juiek  there  is 
10.  Unto  whom  1  dare  me       now  declare  with 


» 
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All  my  secret  bouL        Of  a  sooth.  I  koow 
That  for  anj  Ear)        eicelleot  the  habit  b 
Tbat  he  clusely  bind        &U  Ihe  caslcet  r>(  hii  llfr. 
Hold  bis  hoard-coCfpT  secure—        bvt  dunk  ta bcwt  Ui  wfll  r 
Never  will  tbe  weary  spirit       itand  tbe  Wjtd  iiriiiit. 
Nor  tbe  heart  of  heavinesa        for  ila  help  providr ; 
Tberefore  thia  unhappy  heart       oft  do  Houma-ttAtia 
Closely  biod  and  cover        in  tbe  cofler  id  tbcir  IwiMI 
So  it  happed  that  I —       oft-unhapiiy  me ! 
20.    Far  from  friendly  kinsman,         toreed  aMmj  bna  hoMM  — 
Had  to  seal  securely        all  my  leccet  sool. 
After  that  my  gold-friend,         in  the  pme-bj  yean, 

I       Darkness  of  Ihe  earth  bedecked  <        Dnarj-bnained,  frnm  tt^t 
time. 
Went    , 
Searching, 
Where,  or  far  or  near,         I  might  find 
Who,  amidst  Uie  mead-halla,         mL^t 
Or  h>  me  the  [riendleas        fain  would  eomfon  gtK, 
fleasure  me  with  pleasDica. 
He  who  prorn  ft,  knowa 
30.    What  a  cruel  comrade        earefa]  sorrcrw  is  to  faim, 

Wbo  ill  life  but  little       ston  of  loved  fomuuden  ha*  1 
Hin  the  track  of  exile  is,        not  the  twisted  lEold. 
His  the  frozen  bo«om,       itot  the  etutb's  fertility  I 
He  Ihe  Hall  remembers  then,        heroea,  ai^  the  twpw-wlttng, 
How  of  yore  his  gold-friend,        whrn  be  bat  a  yom^lfog  was. 
Customed  bim  to  festal  days  !         Fallen  b  all  Ihat  j^  I 
O  too  well  be  wols  of  thia,        wbo  mmt  long  foretK> 
All  the  lore-redes  of  his  Lord,         of  bis  lored.  bis  inialctl  Mod, 
Then  when  sleep  and  sorrow,         set  toftether  at  one  lime, 
40.   Often  lay  their  bondage        on  the  lonely  wTPlcbed  man. 

And  it  aeemetb  him,  in  spirit,         tliat  be  seetb  Ids  nian-loid, 
Clippc'tb  liim  and  kisseth  bim,         on  his  knee  be  layeth 
Hands  and  bead  alike,         as  when  he  from  hour  to  booi, 
Erewhilt',  in  the  older  days,         did  enjoy  the  Gift-nooL 
Then  Uie  friendless  tnan        forthwith  doth  awaken. 
And  he  sees  before  bim        only  fallow  waves. 
And  sea-birds  a-baUiing,        broadening  oat  their  jrftunea ; 
Falling  sleet  and  snow        sifted  through  with  hail  — 
Then  the  wounds  of  heart       all  the  heavier  are, 
60.   Sorely  aching  for  One's-own  1         Ever  new  is  pain. 

For  the  memory  of  kinsmen        o'er  blf  mind  is  floating, 
With  glee-staves  he  greeted  them,         glftilly  gazes  on  them  — 
These  companionxbips  of  commdeEt        swim  away  again  ! 
Of  the  old  familiar  songs        few  the  spirit  brings 
Of  these  floaters  in  the  air.'        Fresh  again  is  care 
For  tbe  exile  who  mu-st  urge,         often,  oh  how  often, 
O'er  tbe  welding  of  the  waters        his  outwearied  heart  \ 

I  teke  ftfotendra  to  mean  tbe  hovering  sidrit*  of  his  oomradea  whom  be 


I 
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1  Wherefore  I  must  wonder       In  thia  world  of  ours 
Why  my  aoiil  sbould  not         shroud  itself  in  blackness, 
60.   When  about  the  life  of  earls        I  am  nhollj  wrapt  in  thought, 
Uow  they  in  one  instant         gave  their  household  up. 
Mighty  mooded  thanes  I        So  this  niiddle-earth. 
Day  succeeding  day,        droops  and  falls  away  I 


be, 
o  hasty-worded, 
or,         nor  loo   wanting  in  giud 

Xor  o'erfearful,  nor  too  glad,         nor  too  gresjy  of  possession!) 
Never  overfond  of  boMting        till  he  throughly  know  himseit 
,   Every  son  of  man  must  wait        ere  he  make  a  haughty  tow* 
Till,  however  courage-hearted,        he  may  know  with  certwntjr 
Whither  wills  to  turn  its  way        the  thought  within  his  hearL 

A  grave  man  should  grasp  this  thought^        how  ghostlike  tt  I 
When  the  welfare  of  this  world       all  a-waat«d  Is  — 
Just  as  niiw,  most  manifold.        o'er  this  middle-garth. 
Walls  ot  burgs  are  standing       by  the  breeies  over-blown. 
Covered  thick  with  chill  frost,         and  the  courts  decayed. 
Wears  to  duat  the  wine-ball,        and  its  Wielder  lies 
Dispossessed  of  pleasure.         Al!  the  peers  are  faUen, 
.   Stalely  by  the  Tumparta  I         War  hath  ravished  some  away. 
Led  them  on  the  forth-way  ;.        one  the  flying  ship  has  borne 
O'er  high-heaving  oci'an  —         one  the  hoary  woU 
Dragged  to  shre^  when  dead  !         Drear  his  cheek  with  tears, 
One  an  earl  has  hidden        deep  in  earthen  hollow.' 

So  the  Maker  of  mankind        bath  this  mid-earth  desert  made,  I 
Till  the  ancient  Ogres'  work        idle  stood  and  void  I 

Of  its  town-lndwellers,        stripped  of  ali  li«  joy. 


^ 
4 


Wyrdh 


bin  the  most.    It  ia  the  m 

t ;  and  yet  □(  what  little  use  Is  any  guard  against  the  aiitaj- 
}va  war;  and  the  Winter  Weather  Is  Its  image. 
■ji  sketch  the  Icniiier  of  mind  wblub  is  best  fitted  (o  combat  with 
tirossaut  Fate,  and  there  is  uo  better  iiortrait  ot  the  sltMidy  mnui  ot  O" 
best  English  unturo.  Settled,  sbcutb  in  courage  bolween  en^eas  and  defect.  »^ 
moving  till  his  plan  is  mac 
not  quite  ths  Happy  WaT\ 
wllb  that  Image  of  a  hero. 

*  This  refers  t^  the  custom  of  atan'Ung  at  the  great  feast  of  the  fMr  ant 
talcing  vow  to  pef  form  same  valiant  deed  before  the  year  shall  rlosn.  Many 
trouhloa  came  ou  men  who,  drunk  or  excited,  swore  that  of  whleh  next  ^ 
tbey  repented;  and  It  Is  on  such  overweening  vows  that  the  alory  of  some  S«(W 
is  built. 

<  These  are  the  varions  kinds  of  deatli,  — death  no  the  war-pHtti;  death  no  a 
sea«ipedltic)n,  that  is,  death  In  a  foreign  land  (.Fagrl  is  tlw  war-sbipl ;  dMth, 
wlien  nmlawed,  by  the  wolf;  dcatli  in  old  age;  and  the  earl  wivpa  when  b« 
buries  his  friend  in  the  harrow  beoiiue  be  lias  not  died  in  battle,— oBaoI  Uw 
pagan  toocbes  in  the  poem. 
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Wlioso  ihta  this  Wall-stead  >       iriaeljr  hi 

And  this  darkeDed  Life        deeply  hu  coi 

90.   Sage  i<f  suul  niiliiD,        uft  remembera  fai-  anray 

Slaughters  yniel  and  uncounled.         and  cries  ont  this  Word, 
■'  Whither  nretit  the  horse,  whither  went  the  man  ?     Whither  wei 

Treasure-giTer  f    . 
What  befell  the  geata  nf  feasting  ?       Whither  fled  the  jo; b  in  hall  P    i 
Ea,  la  I  the  beaker  bright  1         Ea.  la  !  ihe  byrnied  warrirm  • 
Ea,  la  1  the  people's  pride !        O  bow  perkhed  a  that  Time  1 
Veiled  beneath  Night's  helm  it  is,         as  if  it  ne'er  had  been  '. "  i 

Left  behind  them,  to  this  hour,        by  thai  host  of  hemes  loved. 
Stands  the  Wall,  so  wondrous  high,        with  worm-images  adnmed  I 
Streogtb  of  aeben  spears        snatched  away  the  earls, 
MO.    SwonJs  that  for  the  slaughter  bunkered,        and  the  Wyrd  soblime  I 
See  the  storms  are  lashiug       on  the  stony  nmparts ; 
Sweeping  down,  the  snow-tlrift        shots  np  fast  the  earth  — 
Terror  of  the  winter        when  it  oometb  wan  '. 
Darkens  then  the  dusk  of  Xight,         driting  frum  the  nor'nrd 
Heavy  drift  of  hail        for  the  harm  of  heroes. 

All  is  full  of  trouble,        all  this  realm  of  earth  I  I 

Doom  of  weirds  is  changing        all  the  worM  below  the  skies ; 
Here  our  fee'  is  fleeting,       here  the  friend  is  fleeting. 
Fleeting  here  Is  man,         fleeting  is  the  kinsman  '. 
f  110.    All  tills  earth's  fouudation       is  an  Idle  thing  become.* 

Epilog  CE 

_o  qiuith  the  sage  in  his  soul       as  he  sat  him  apart  at  the  rnning.' 
I'Srave  is  the  hero  who  holdeth  hie  troth  :         nor  shall  he  too  hastily  ever 
pGive  voiee  to  the  woe  in  his  breast,         Itefore  he  cau  work  out  its  cure, 

k  chieftain,  with  courage  to  act  t       O  well  'tis  (or  him  who  comfort  doth 

d  grace  from  the  Father  lu  Heaven,        where  the  Fastness  stands  sure 
for  us  aU. 

This  is  the  laat  and  finest  of  these  elegies,  pagan  in  feeling, 

*  and,  it  may  be,  built  on  some  pagan  original ;  but  it  is  not 

more  pagan  than  many  of  the  Hiddlea  of  Cynewulf,  half  of 

which  seem  to  me  also  to  belong  to  this  early  part  of  the 

eighth  century,  and  to  have  been  written  when  the  young  poet 

<  A  place  where  walls  had  been,  a  ruined  burg,  ■  Goods,  property. 

'  Tlufl  is  the  end,  and  the  last  line  cliuches  the  subject  of  the  poem  with  a 
fine  cllmai  of  passion.    Then  eomes  the  Kpilogue,  the  addition     ■ 
.. ■_ J  __.  ---^thee--* '-    ■     ■ 

Llie  (Contrast  he  makes  lietwe^u  the  Fastness  In 
I  fonndatloDH  — and  th«  wasted  and  passing  for- 


It  is  tnie  we  may  grunt 
Hea»en  — the  city  which  hnl 
tresses  of  earth  descrihed  by 
•  That  is,  in  secre' 
I  «M  really  written  it 


el  with  himself;  or  is  it  possible  that  the  original 


was  living  at  the  court  of  some  lively  jEtheling,  riding,  war- 
ring, Binging,  making  love,  —  one  of  those  semi-heathen  Bo- 
hemians with  a  Christian  education  of  whom  I  have  spokeo. 

The  Riddles  are  contained  in  the  Exeter  Book,  not  together, 
but  in  three  separate  divisions.  The  manuscript  appears  to 
contain  ninety-five  of  them,  hut,  as  generally  reckoned,  we 
have  only  eighty-nine,  though  there  were  prolably  a  hundred. 
It  was  the  custom  of  riddle-writers  to  make  a  century  of  them. 
Symphosius  made  a  hundred,  so  did  Ealdhelm.  Tatwine,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  only  composed  forty,  and  Eusebius.  of 
whose  life  we  know  nothing,  completed  the  collection  of  Tat- 
wine op  to  a  hundred.  Boniface  and  others  wrote  a  few,  but 
they  are  chiefly  of  a  sacred  character.  These  were  all  written 
in  Latin  verse,  and  vary  from  iour  to  twenty  lines.  Ealdhelm, 
however,  who  treated  his  subjects  with  inore  fancy,  wroie 
many  of  a  much  greater  length.  What  sort  of  thing  a  riddle 
of  this  time  meant  is  sufficiently  plain  from  the  examples 
already  given. 

The  collection  in  the  Exeter  Book  is,  with  the  exception  of 
one  riddle,  in  English  verse,  and  at  least  half  of  it  is  worthy 
of  the  name  of  literature.  Symphosius,  Tatwine,  Eusebius,  and 
Ealdhelm  are  used  by  the  writer,  and  since  he  makes  use  of 
them  all,  he  could  not  have  written  earlier  than  the  eighth 
century.  The  Riddles  are  of  various  lengths,  from  four  to 
over  a  hundred  lines.  The  greater  number  of  them  escape 
from  the  Latin  convention,  and  are  as  English  in  matter  and 
feeling  as  they  are  in  verse.  Even  when  they  closely  follow 
for  a  line  or  two  the  Latin  original,  the  translation  takes  an 
English  turn,  as  if  the  English  verse  and  words  compelled  a 
change  of  thought  and  sentiment.  Kor  is  this  the  only  difFer- 
ence.  The  writer  has  the  poetic  faculty  of  which  bis  models 
are  destitute,  and  his  work  is  as  superior  to  theirs  in  concep- 
tion of  each  subject,  in  impersonation  of  it,  and  in  imagination, 
as  Shakspere's  Hamlet  is  to  its  precursor.  Those  who  state 
that  these  riddles  are  merely  imitations  can  either  not  have 
read  them,  or,  having  read  them,  are  unable  to  distinguish  be- 
tweenwhat  is  poetry  and  what  is  not  poetry.  Their  excelleuce 
is  not  however  uniform.  Some  are  poor  and  meagre,  and  these 
are  chiefly  those  which  follow  the  Latin  most  closely.  Others 
are  of  an  extraordinary  fine  quality,  as,  for  example,  those  on 
the  storms  and  the  weapons  of  war.  It  is  more  than  probable 
then  that  various  writers  shared  in  their  composition  :  but  it 
is  ^so  plain  tiiat  there  was  one  man  of  youthful  and  vigorons 
imagination,  and  of  an  original  personality,  who,  having  a  poet's 
i'>ve  of  humanity  and  of  nature,  made  a  great  number  of  tbein. 
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WLo  this  man  was  is  still  a  subject  of  disi 
1857,  declared  that  the  solution  of  the  firat  Eidiile  w 
of  Cynewulf.  As  he  had  written  his  name  in  runes  in  other 
poems,  so  here,  at  the  head  of  the  Riddles,  he  expressed  it 
enigmatically,  following  the  sounti  and  not  the  spelling  of  his 
name.  Dietrich  disagreed  with  this  explanation,  but  neverthe- 
less maintained  the  authorship  of  CynewiiK,  The  eighty-sixth 
Riddle,  which  concerns  a  wolf  and  sheep,  was  related,  he  said, 
to  Cynewulf ;  and  the  eighty-ninth,  which  he  explained  as  the 
Wandering  Singer  was  Cynewulf  himself.  This  evidence  ot 
authorship,  resting  on  a  riddle  of  great  obscurity  and  on  ques- 
tionable assumptions,  is  of  extreme  tenuity,  and  Trautmaii  and 
others  have  bluntly  thrown  it  aside.  Professor  Morley  also  ia 
satisfied  that  the  answer  to  the  first  Riddle  is  the  "  Christian 
Preacher,"  that  the  eighty-sixth  means  the  "overcoming  of 
the  Devil  by  the  Lamb  of  God,"  and  that  the  eighty-ninth 
means  the  "  Word  of  God."  These  answers,  in  which  we  are 
rather  overwhelmed  with  Christianity,  make  an  end,  he  sug- 
gests, of  all  the  supposed  evidence  that  Cynewulf  was  the 
writer  of  the  Kiddles.  Each  critic  argues  himself  into  faith  in 
his  own  Tightness,  but  the  fact  is  that  no  conclusion  is  possible 
at  present  I  believe  myself  that  Cynewulf  was  the  writer  of 
the  greater  number  of  the  Riddles,  and  that  they  were  written 
at  different  periods  of  his  life,  but  the  grounds  for  this  belief 
are  vague.  It  is  clear,  I  think,  that  their  writer  was  a  wander- 
ing singer  at  one  time  of  his  life,  that  he  had  fought  as  a  wai^ 
riur,  that  he  had  sailed  the  seas,  that  he  knew  well  a  rocky  and 
storm-lashed  coast,  that  he  had  seen  many  phases  of  religious, 
social,  and  domestic  life,  that  he  had  lived  with  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  with  the  ecclesiastic  and  the  war  ca]itain.  Any  poet, 
might  have  had  all  these  experiences  as  well  as  Cynewulf. 
But  we  know  of  Cynewulf,  and  we  know  that  he  did  once  belong 
to  a  noble's  court,  and  that  his  youth  was  healthy  and  gay; 
that  he  was  a  singer  of  songs,  and  that  the  prohability  is  timt 
he  wandered  as  a  ]>oet  from  court  to  court,  from  village  to  vil- 
lage, from  monastery  to  monastery.  It  is  also  plain,  from 
passages  in  Outfdac  and  in  the  Elene  and  the  Clirigt,  that  Cyne- 
wulf knew  the  seas  and  knew  about  war.  It  ia  not  absurd  then, 
even  if  we  give  up  the  first  and  last  Riddles  as  evidence  for 
Cynewulf  s  authorship,  to  think  that  the  Riddles  belong  to  him. 
-  Moreover,  there  are  certain  parallel  passages  between  some  of 
them  and  the  authentic  works  of  Cynewulf  which,  not  only  in 
wording,  of  which  I  think  little,  but  in  sentiment,  of  which  I 
think  much,  might  lead  one  to  infer  that  they  were  written 
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by  CynewTilf,  These  grounds  are,  however,  only  literary,  and 
literary  persous  alone  are  likely  to  receive  them  as  amounting 
to  probability.  Nor  am  I  at  all  auxious  to  prove  the  point. 
What  is  Important  is  not  who  wrote  the  poetry,  but  of  what 
kind  the  poetry  is,  I  hope  I  have  made  it  pretty  clear  in  pre- 
vious chapters,  not  by  criticiam,  but  by  examples,  that  llie 
writer,  whoever  he  was,  had  not  only'talent,  but  some  genius; 
nor  do  I  hesitate  to  say  that  some  of  the  most  imaginative 
Anglo-Saxon  poetry  we  possess  is  contained  in  about  a  dozen 
of  the  Biddies.  I  do  not  think  I  uee4  dwell  here  on  their 
range  of  natural  description,  or  on  any  of  their  special  charac- 
teristics. Those  who  have  read  what  I  have  given  of  them  in 
the  chapters  on  the  "  Settlement,"  and  the  "  Sea,"  can  indulge 
in  and  supply  their  own  criticisms.  The  Biddies  given  in  those 
chapters  are,  however,  on  noble  subjects,  belonging  to  Natnre 
and  War  and  Wisdom ;  things  fitted  for  the  hearing  of  the  gruy- 
haired  prince,  the  warrior,  and  the  monk.  There  are  a  nuinU-r 
of  others,  of  which  I  have  not  written,  which  were  made  for  the 
vill^era  and  the  ruder  sort ;  to  tit  the  other  end  of  sot^ietj.  The 
common  animals  of  the  hamlets  —  the  ox,  the  dog,  the  hens,  the 
swine;  the  common  things  in  use  —  the  cowhide,  the  leathern 
bottle,  the  wine-vat,  the  onion,  the  one-eyed  garlic  seller,  and 
the  fools  who  are  led  astray  by  the  night  —  are  celebrated  by 
this  manifold  writer  who  bad  seen  the  world.  It  only  remains 
to  say  that  there  are  a  few  of  each  primaeval  grossness  that 
they  indicate  a  young  man's  hand,  and  a  coarse  audience  in  vil- 
lage or  camp.  It  seemed  to  me  once,  that  if  he  was  afterwards, 
as  some  think,  the  Itishop  of  Lindisfame  or  even  a  monk  —  I  do 
not  believe  he  was  either  —  he  would  not  have  allowed  them 
to  exist.  But  it  is  probable  that  he  could  not  have  represaetl 
them.  They  were  afloat,  and  were  no  doubt  repeated  from 
mouth  to  mouth.  They  may  not  have  been  collected  until  after 
the  writer's  death.  Moreover,  English  folk,  even  the  monks^ 
were  never  very  prudish,  and  became  less  and  less  so  as  monis- 
ticism  grew  corrupt  in  Northuinbria.  Even  Leofric,  who,  I 
Bnp[>Dse,  read  the  Exeter  Book  through  before  he  ^ve  it  tu  bis 
Cathedral  Library,  did  not  erase  these  riddles. 
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We  know  tlie  names  of  only  two  writers  of  Anglo-Saxon 
poetry,  and  these  two  are  Caedmon  and  Cynewulf.  We  know 
that  Caedmon  was  a  Northumbrian  of  Whitby,  bat  we  <lo  not 
know  whether  he  wrote  any  of  the  poems  which  bear  his  name. 
It  isdiEFereot  when  we  think  of  CyDewulf.  Many  believe  him  to 
have  been  a  Northumbrian,  but  we  do  not  know  this  with  any  cer- 
tainty. But  we  do  know  some  of  the  poems  he  wrote ;  he  has 
signed  four  of  them  with  his  name — Juliana,  the  Christ,  the 
Falea  of  the  Apostlna,  aiai  theHeiw.  There  is  a  fifth  writing  — 
the  Riddles  —  which  most  persons  think  he  has  also  signed  with 
his  name.  In  the  four  first  he  signs  in  this  fashion.  He  pots 
the  runes  which  spell  his  name  into  certain  connected  and  per- 
sonal verses  in  the  midst,  or  at  the  end,  of  each  of  these  poems ; 
and  Kemble  was  the  first  to  discover  that  these  runes,  when 
placed  together,  made  up  the  poet's  name.  Owing  to  this 
discovery  it  occurred,  as  we  have  seen,  to  Leo  that  the  fint 
Riddle  contained  in  a  charade  the  syllables  of  CynewulTfl 
name,  and  that  in  this  way  the  Riddles  were  also  signed. 

Attached  to  the  four  signatures,  if  I  may  call  them  so,  there 
are  four  personal  statements  in  which  something  of  his  char' 
acter  and  part  of  his  life  are  vividly  portrayed.  Moreover,  thfl 
last  riddle  which  I  have  translated  in  the  first  chapter  is,  if  we 
allot  it  to  him,  as  vivid  a  description  of  himself  as  a  young 
poet,  aa  the  personal  descriptions  in  the  signed  poems  are  of 
himself  as  a  religious  man  in  old  and  middle  age.  We  possess 
then  not  only  his  name,  but  we  can  also  realise  him  as  a  man; 
and  he  is  not  unlike  some  of  our  own  poets,  though  so  many 
centuries  have  passed  away.  He  is,  for  instance,  as  personal 
as  Cowpcr,  and  in  much  the  same  way.  No  other  of  the 
Anglo-Sason  i>oets  has  this  fasliion  of  talking  about  himself, 
and  it  is  so  unique,  and  the  manner  of  it  so  distinct,  that  when 
I  find  it  in  a  poem  which  is  not  signed  by  him  —  in  the  Dreum 
mlifthc  Rood  —  it  seems  to  me  to  be  as  good  as  his  signature, 
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The  question  as  to  whether  he  was  a  Northumbrian  or  not 
has  been  elaborately  argued  to  and  fro,  and  Wiilkor,  with  ill 
these  warring  argiimenta  before  him,  concludes  that  the  matter 
remains  doubtful  until  further  evidence,  for  or  against,  is  sup- 
plied.' I  have,  however,  a  few  suggestions  to  make  in  confir- 
mation of  my  belief  that  he  tvas  a  Northumbrian,  or  at  least 
lived  in  the  North ;  and  I  am  not  aware  (though  it  is  prob- 
able enough)  that  they  have  been  made  before.  The  firat  is, 
that  if  Cynewulf  wrote  the  Riddles  —  and  far  the  greater  num- 
ber of  critics  think  he  did — he  was  well  acquainted  with  a 
storm-lashed  coast  bordered  with  cliffs;  with  the  life  and 
business  of  sailors  in  their  ships,  and  that  the  seas  which  he 
knew  were  not  only  temjwstuous  but  frequently  weltering  with 
ice.  It  seems  incredible  that  the  writer  of  the  riddles  on  the 
Auchor  and  the  Tempests,  to  say  nothing  of  others,  could  have 
lived  inland  in  Mercia,  or  on  the  low-lying  coasts  of  East  An- 
glia,  or  on  the  southern  coasts  of  Wessex  where  ice  was  never 
seen  in  the  sea,'  and  where  seamanship  in  the  eighth  centorj 
was  at  a  very  low  ebb.  The  Christ  is  also  full  of  sea  allusionii 
the  cliff-barrier  between  sea  and  land  la  once,  at  least,  vigor- 
ously seen;  and  the  famous  passage,  translated  at  vol.  i.  p.  256, 
is  written  by  one  who  had  been  a  sailor,  who  knew  the  pains 

1  A  full  diBcnssion  of  tlio  wbole  qnestioD  nlil  ba  found  in  WiUker's  (?r«nJ- 
riM.  PF>.  157-ltW. 

1  This  irelter  at  sea  and  ictt  wliichF  frequently  spoken  of  Id  Beoitulf,  \e  then 
no  doubt  a  renieinbrttnce  ril  the  Bultlo  frosM,  ia  also  Spoken  of  iu  Uw  tienjartf 
and  tlie  Riildlei,  and  other  i>o«nis  which  belouK,  as  1  think,  to  Norlliilnibria. 
It  wDutil  DOt  be  seeo.  1  have  said,  on  the  AugUiiti  or  Weesex  eussts,  but  il  !■ 
seen  to  this  day  od  tlie  North  umberlaud  coasts,  especially  where  \ha  fERM 
anad-flats  extend  far  out  to  sea.  anil  «re  covered  daily  by  the  tide.  In  Ibt 
course  of  a,  severe  three  dnys'  frost,  the  sand-llale  become  one  vast  IiwfiBld, 
miny  hundreds  of  acres  in  extent  and  five  or  sli  inches  !□  thicknesa.  The  tlili 
daily  breaks  this  up  and  carries  the  broken  masses  about;  fresh  Ice  lorttuoa 
the  vacant  parts,  and  Ihia  is  again  broken  up,  till,  as  the  storm  coTnae  to,  llw 
welter  of  Ice  and  water  U  amazing.  "Where,  as  happeus  in  such  extmaity 
of  cold  as  wo  experienced  "  (and  I  qaole  from  Abel  ClUipaian'B  /Sird  Lift  "f 
(A;  H'<rdTi.  p.  1G5)  "  la  the  wintt^r  of  IMTS-TR,  and  again  In  Janitan'  IWl. 
the  frost  Mnitlnaes  unbroken  for  weeks  at  a  time,  the  phenomena  createdby  tbs 
Ice  aal  tide  are  almost  incredible  save  to  those  who  have  witnessed  them.  Tbt 
masses  of  detached  ioe,  split  up  by  their  own  walf(ht  into  frafcmentc  <>f  *iU  alM* 
Had  shapes  and  carried  here  and  there  by  the  currents,  drive  belter-akBlUt  ta 
the  Udeway,  and  along  the  lee  shores  are  thrown  up  into  rldpui  and  ran*d 
piles,  extending  for  miles  along  tbu  shorn.  Outside  this  eutclal  barrlN'  of 
atnuided  blocks,  the  floailnK  ilocs,  cnrried  alons  by  the  strons  tide  eDmnu. 
grind  and  crash  ajcainst  each  other,  plllnc  up  table  on  table  till  Ibey  bMnm* 
minlalnre  ioBberfri.  and  form  a  spectacle  such  as  few  have  sem  outdde  Ifaf 
Arotl"  reiiions."  If  this  took  place  In  Northiimberlftnd  In  ItWl,  what  miiM  it 
havB  been  In  the  eighth  centurv.  when  the  winters,  owing  lo  ihe  vast  rixt*nt  "( 
the  forest  Ian  I,  were  much  cnliti>r  than  now.  and  the  snowfall  mni'h  h'Bvlft. 
Thft  Nortbumhrian  nnats  saw  this  contlDually,  and  described  It,  bnt  the  WmhiI 
— '  Mercian  folk  did  not  see  It  at  alL 
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and  longing  of  a  seaman's  life,  and  who  spoke  to  men  who, 
being  themselves  seamen,  would  understand  him.  It  is  not  a, 
passage  which  a  poet,  writing  in  Mercia  or  Wessex,  was  likely 
to  have  written.  Again,  if  we  allot  the  last  part  of  the  Gutblac 
to  Cynewulf,  and  we  may  do  so  with  the  greatest  probability, 
the  supposition  that  he  was  a  Northumbrian  of  the  seacoast  is 
strengthened.  The  voyage  over  the  fens  is  turned  into  a  sea- 
voyage.  It  is  as  if  the  poet  knew  nothing  of  the  reed-fens,  bnt 
described  what  he  did  know — a  passage  by  sea  from  one  point 
of  the  coast  to  another.  If,  again,  we  allow  that  one  of  his 
school  or  he  himself  wrote  the  Andi-eas,  the  Korthumbriaa 
origin  of  Cynewulf  is  so  far  strengthened. 

The  scenery  of  that  poem  closely  resembles  the  coastscenery 
of  the  North.  The  writer  was  evidently  a  sailor;  there  is  eveu, 
aa  I  hold,  a  personal  statement  of  this  in  the  poem.'  No  in- 
land man,  no  Mercian,  is  likely  to  have  written  that  voyage. 
Moreover,  I  do  not  know  of  any  place  on  the  coiiat  of  Wessex 
where  a  sea-poet  was  likely  to  write.  Many  such  places  did 
exist  on  the  coast  of  Iforthumbria  —  Whitby,  Hartlepool,  Jar- 
row,  Tynemouth,  Lindisfame,  Coldingham, — al!  centres  of 
learning,  and  all  in  constant  sea-communication.  Many  stories 
in  Baeda  make  u;  aware  that  sailing,  and  in  rough  seas,  went 
on  continually  along  that  coast.  The  atmosphere  of  the  Christ 
and  the  Elene,  and  of  the  end  of  Guthlac,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
Andreas,  is  as  Northern  as  that  of  the  sea-pieces  in  the  JUddles. 
An  "atmosphere"  is  perhaps  poor  evidence,  but  it  is  of  value 
when  it  goes  with  other  probabilities.  Moreover,  it  is  not  sucli 
weak  evidence  as  it  seems.  One  might  say,  for  example,  that 
Tennyson  could  never  have  lived  ou  the  Northern  coast.  His 
atmosphere  is  of  the  gentler  lands  and  coasts  below  the  Hum- 
l)er ;  and  I  can  no  more  conceive  the  Ehne  aud  the  Riddles, 
OhIMuc  and  the  Andreas,  being  written  on  the  Southern  coast 
or  inland,  than  I  can  conceive  Maud  being  written  at  Bambor- 
Qugh  or  Whitby. 

The  second  suggestion  is  that  we  have  no  proof  that  any 
school  of  native  jxwtry  existed  either  in  Mercia  or  Wessex, 
while  we  have  plain  proof  that  a  good  school  did  exist  in  Nor- 
thumbria.  The  simplest  probability  then  is  that  poema  of  so 
high  a  class  as  the  Ckrisl,  the  Elene,  and  some  of  the  Biddies, 
arose  in  a  country  where  native  poetry  had  been  practised  and 
nurtured  for  fully  a  century. 

Thirdly,  I  may  make  another  suggestion  as  to  the  Northum- 
brian origin  of  these  poems  of  Cj-newulf,  by  comparing  the  per- 
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sonal  sentiment  of  them  with  the  historical  conditions  oi  No> 
thnmbria.  All  the  personal  portions  axe  marked  by  regret  and 
melancholy,  not  only  for  himself  and  his  sina,  but  for  the  state 
of  the  world  in  which  he  lived.  He  speaks  in  the  Clirisl  of 
hovr  a  man  should  nourish  his  soul,  "  while  tiiis  world,  speed- 
ing through  its  shadows,  still  shines  for  him,  so  that  he  lose 
not,  in  this  fading  tide,  the  blossoms  of  joy,"  The  time  is 
barren  in  which  he  lives.  Life  is  "a  dangerous  stream  of  im- 
measurable waves,  and  these  are  stormy  oceans  on  which  t<i 
and  fro  we  toss,  here  in  this  ■weak  world,  over  the  deep  sea- 
paths."  '  These  might  be  only  personal  phrases  referring  lo 
his  spiritual  state ;  but  they  take  a  more  national  significant 
when  we  read,  in  the  Elejie  and  the  Faiea  oft/ie  ApostUt,  how 
wealth  is  fleeting  under  heaven ;  how  all  the  treasures  of  earth 
glide  away  like  water,  or  pass  like  the  wind  which  rushes 
through  the  sky  and  then  is  shut  in  silence  and  in  prison. 
Even  more  remarkable  ate  the  expressions  in  the  introduction 
to  &uthlac.  "The  glory  of  all  the  fruit  of  earth  is  smittfn 
with  eld;  all  the  kinds  of  growth  change  away  from  loveliness; 
the  latter  tide  of  every  seed  is  now  weaker  of  virtue;  therefore 
no  man  may  dare  to  hope  —  face  to  face  with  this  world's 
change  —  that  the  world  will  bring  him  any  fair  delight."' 
This  note  of  retrospective  melancholy,  which  is  the  undertons 
of  all  these  poems,  does  not  suit  the  life  meu  lived  in  Mercia 
when  .Ethelbald  and  Offa,  with  only  a  short  break  of  disaster 
between  them,  lifted  Mercia  into  prosperity  and  fame,  from 
716  to  796 ;  nor  does  it  suit  the  national  lite  of  Weases  after 
the  battle  of  Burford  (764).  Wessex  was  then  looking  forwanl 
in  fine  fighting  conilition,  active  and  young.  Its  position  woulil 
kindle  a  poet  Into  hojie  rather  than  inspire  him  with  a  melan- 
choly regret.  But  Northumbria  was  exactly  in  the  state  which 
would  be  likely  to  produce  the  half-sad,  half-des pairing  not«  of 
Cynewulf,  who  finds  all  hia  joy,  not  on  the  earth,  but  ii  "' 
world  to  come. 

This  argument  depends  on  the  supposition  that  Cyne' 
signed  work  was  written  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighth  cent 

This  is,  however,  generally  confessed.     We  cannot  place 

Christ  and  the  Etene  until  twenty  or  thirty  years  after  tlw 
death  of  Baeda.  We  sbould  have  to  place  them  even  later  If 
we  thought  that  Cynewulf  was  born  about  the  date  of  Baeda's 
death,  as  some  persons  have  thought.     I  conjecture  that  he 

1  Unea  1SS4-1I>86,  SKK-Sse. 
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"Was  bom  twenty  years  or  so  before  Baeda's  destli,  that  be 
wrote  the  Jiiddiea  somewliere  aboat  730  wbea  he  may  hare 
been  twenty-five  years  old,  and  that  the  date  of  the  CSirU  and 
the  Elens  varies  from  750  to  7dU,  when  he  may  hare  been  from 
forty-five  to  seventy  years  of  age.  As  to  the  forward  limit  of 
their  date,  we  need  not  discuss  whether  they  belong  to  a  time 
after  the  reign  of  JEilred.  Few  [ktsods,  1  imagine,  hold  that 
view.  The  question  is,  when  did  Cynewnlf  ceaae  to  writ«  ? 
and  I  think  he  had  done  so  before  the  first  Yiking  incnrsions 
the  coast  of  >'orUmnibria.  There  is  not  a  single  allusion 
to  these  terrible  strangers,  and,  given  a  writer  bo  personal  as 
Cynewnlf  so  sensitive  to  the  sorrows  of  the  world,  it  is  very 
strange,  if  he  were  then  writing,  that  not  a  trace  should  be 
found  in  his  work  of  events  like  the  storming  of  Lindisfame 
and  Jarrow,  which  terrified  all  Jforthumbria  and  brought 
liorror  to  the  heart  of  Alcuin  far  off  npon  the  c^tatinent 
The  argument  is  stronger  if  we  think  that  the  Dream  of 
the  Rood  is  Cynewiiirs  last  poem.  It  is  ertremely  person^ 
at  the  close,  but  not  a  word  is  there  of  the  dregful  blow 
which  fell  with  so  dire  a  threat  in  it  on  Xorthumbria  in 
793.  I  hold  then  that  Cynewulf  bad  ceased  to  write  before 
that  year. 

These  are  the  suggestions  that  I  make  concerning  Cyne- 
wiiirs  date  and  his  dwelling-place.  It  is  easy  to  throw  doubt 
on  his  Jiorthnmbrian  origin,  but  is  very  difficult  to  prove  that 
he  was  not  a  Narthumbriau.  The  probabiUtles  point  the  other 
[iray.  As  to  the  statement  that  his  poems,  being  in  the  West 
"■  ixon  dialect,  are  most  probably  West  Saxon,  —  it  proves  too 

uch.  It  would  prove  that  all  Anglo-Saxon  poems  are  also 
West  Sason,  for  they  are  all  in  that  dialect;  and  the  further 
statement  that  there  is  nothing  in  his  language  to  testify  to  a 
Northumbrian  origin  is  not  (rue,  and  if  it  were,  might  only 
prove  that  the  West  Saxon  translator  was  an  intelligent  and 
clever  fellow. 

The  next  matter  is  his  life  and  his  character.  What  do  we 
know  about  them  ?  The  character  of  a  poet  may  be  partly 
inferred  from  his  style,  from  his  mode  of  seeing  anil  thinking 
of  the  things  conceniing  which  he  writes,  from  the  changes  in 
his  writings  as  he  grows  older.  But  very  little  weight  belongs  | 
to  such  inferences  unless  we  have  some  known  foundation  to  J 
build  upon.  We  do  possess  this  in  the  case  of  Cynewulf. 
hare  four  distinct  revelations  of  his  feelings  and  thoughts 
poems  signed  by  himsell'.  Inferences  then  which  do  not  qui 
lel  with  these  known  things  are,  in  this  case,  of  some  v  ' 
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■■1KB  im  Efe  ^m  npw,  and  tbe  temptation  to 
i^i^BbAk  Vadmr,  toaD  Hiem  Cmpvulfs, 
fenanl  4ekd  to  kii  life,  and  to  boUd  up,  in 
■vlM*  hmpafkf,  m  vm  great.  A  series  of 
B  %  iIiMkc  t»  C^B>nU  any  poem  Id  irhicb  a 
mJ  to  ft  a^  tfant?',  tnaUed  some  ciitjcs  to 
&i^  Ui  oadic  to  liu  gTsve.  This  u 
*jti«  ■■khirtaiy.  Wltat  ve  doknov 
t  Qfi»«ir>  own  wnrds,  quoting  the 
!  spift:^  Th^  will  tell  us  something 
wKtHmg  td  his  life;  and  wbateTt>r  in- 
I  tba*  I  dan  Bake  shall  be  recorded 


•  of  an  assumption.  I 
>  proof  that  he  wrote 
d  eiugma  on  his  name 
IB  the  fiist  SiMIe  nd  boH  the  exp&BatioQ  of  the  last  Riddie 
aa  the  **  Waaderiag  SBgnv**  is,  as  I  said,  not  cImu-.  But,  for 
eaaona  is  v«II  as  this,  the  eiitics  in  Germany  and  Kng- 
i,  vith  tvw  exeeptkOBs;  accepted  him  as  thf  tr  writer. 
■  the;  an  his  work,  tfaey  teU  as  what  he  was  as  a  y  ang 
rR  is  plaia  he  was  a  iorttid  natan  and  of  animals  ;  that 
s  alien  to  hiza,  and  to  sueh  a  degree  that  the 
ico  of  inanimate  objects,  which  the  form  of 
the  Uddle  demanded,  was  espectallj  easj  to  him  and  delight- 
foL  He  waa  a  dose  observer  and  aocnrate  r^'order  of  all  he 
■aw  and  beaid ;  ImaginatiTe  alaoy  and  rejmcing  iu  his  im^na- 
tion ;  a  natural  poet  to  whom  ererytbing  he  saw  vas  a  sub- 
ject; moving  (and  here  1  must  repeat  a  little)  at  ease  among 
rich  and  poor;  as  ready  to  Terse  a  mde,  eren  a  coarse  song, 
for  the  peasant  or  the  soldier  as  a  lay  of  battle  or  of  ancient 
wisdom  for  the  ^theling,  the  abbot,  or  the  king;  loving  prais* 
in  the  ball,  and  fond  of  pfts;  loving  solitude  also  when  the  fit 
came  on,  and  hiding  himself  from  men ;  having  a  clear  con- 
sciousness of  his  worth  as  a  poet ;  gay.  ready  for  sports,  ridii 
with  the  troops  of  joung  men  ;  indifferent  to  religion,  but  fl 
irreverent;  not  much  troubled  with  morality,  and  so  little  iT 
be  looked  back  afterwards  on  his  life  as  weighted  with  tb. 
sensitive,  and  one  who  felt  friendship  keenly,  — such  is  t 
pieture  we  should  be  likely  to  make  of  the  man  who  v 
UldtUea,  and  much  of  it  is  borne  out  by  the  signed  statemei 


mn  CYSEWLU  wT 

of  the  Christ  and  the  Elaie.  WWb  ke  leaDa  Mi  yaalh  »  A* 
f^efie,  he  speaks  of  the  tTeaaotes,  ths  wltj  goU,  wtaA  asm 
were  given  him  in  the  mead-kail,  ot  ba  itmae  ftomd  mt  ito 
equipments  on  which  he  uearandtbcBOeseClhcna^af  bl* 
joy  and  pride  of  jok,  of  his  jtm^  aad  te  gaieCf- 

The  time  came  when  this  eazriua  hamfkoKat  ^mm6k  vtmm 
"like  the  hasting  wares,"  he  mj%j  "like  vEe  stotm  wkick  ^m 
in  silence."     Some  OTerthnnr  ' 


occur  in  the  tempestnons  anarcl^  of  SwilbiiBhria^  aad  ■■■7* 
~ .«ytfc.ttfce*- 


taking  the  ITaiuiervr  to  be  wnttes  by  1 
scription  of  the  exile's  fote  in  it  is  Cjaawslfs  « 
what  happened  now.  Soeh  a  &te  axj^  h  *  *  * 
but  we  do  not  know.  What  w«  da  kaow 
next  in  the  bitterest  sorrow,  eoimaes^  aa  Bcm  so^,  •#  aia: 
fear  of  the  wrath  of  God  Ijn^  heavy  vpo  ^^^  *■'  *>k  * 
smitten  by  remorse  that  his  miig,<  lift  left  Uai;  W  i 
more  a  poet.  Then  he  had  a  tew^titi/m  ti  tfe  ndHMMK 
power  of  the  Cross  of  Christ.  Hop*  Clte»4  ki*  aail,  nJ  I 
believe,  but  cannot  say  for  cvrtHB  (Aii  ■  «■«  af  ikc  nrft*- 
ences),  that  the  Dream  of  ike  Boig  M»o4  U  fcb  ftUJK  MMmt, 
written  in  old  age,  of  this  mumemk  «f  coamnsiL  At  aay 
rate,  and  here  we  retam  to  the  entUB,  tbe  enft  of  mm 
returned  to  him  with  the  beginat^B  of  bo^  God  Htiatl^ 
be  says,  unlocked  the  power  of  paettr  n  kt*  hnast ;  sad  tke 
first  thing  that  be  wrote  was  tfaa  JmSamm,'  Is  that  ke  is  stiU 
ili'sitjudent;  little  spring  or  lids  baiaaw  A*  itmefm  wkiek 
weighs  upon  him,  and  he  imploma  all  tkdM  vkataid  kia  book 
to  pray  for  him.  Here  is  tAe  |iMan,ii.  aad  ve  we  tka  maa. 
The  runes,  which  I  print  in  Bofaaa  letten,  aad  riuck  ban 
only  here  the  valoe  of  letter*,  spell  tke  aaaa  CjmewtlL' 


1 1  feel  iDcliDcd  to  thiak  Itet  tte  im  fM  •(  AMUk  W 
■uliana. 

»TlieBni.«inMd«re.  |-,:ft,:-V:M:^:|S:  h^t-     C.T.  S. 
:.  W.  U.  U  P.    Two  OAlr  ol  Ike  ian  fMiW*  wMd 
e  K  miie,  the  M-    Tbeae  an  la  ika  /WMm 


1  fonnd  ID  the  nuraces  In  tbe  arim  mmd  bi  Dm  Futa 

.^newalt  then  woA,  hit  nUDe  ia  t«»  VBfi,  wltb  lai  wUlMa 

These  nuiea  have  io  the  JmOom  mAj  tW  nlw  of  Um  b 


Tbe7  do  no  more  tbao  ipeO  Ofmrv^.  ...  .... 

Btand  not  on);  lor  the  leUe>*  of  hli  Mwa.  bwt  hii*i  alM  dv  wnishu  «4 
miiM  themHlTeii.  that  in,  of  tbe  wonii  by  wUch  Ike  rsBo  Bra  M«ad.  T«_ 
meaniDgiBretobereailiiilalbaTenca.  Whem,  for  exaapfe,  we  r««d  f  toj^uleS 
—  L.  ebbt  atcay,  we  tranatatc  tb  me  f  IbIo  the  R«ne  bjr  wUeb  tt  to  ealkd, 
intn  Z-iira.  wot^r,  ud  rnul,  ivalcr  eWi  «MV.  and  we  do  tki  MM*  tUag  for 
all  (be  other  ninca.  _j 

Eocliof  UuHthmiMi^MiittacasUadofriddUngAaisdaMUaBaBe,       ^^M 
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"Great  need  have  I,"  he  says,  "that  this  Holy  One  (Juli- 
ana) should  make  help  for  me,  when  the  two  married  ones,  the 
soul  and  body,  the  dearest  of  all,  break  up  their  kinship,  anil 
my  soul  go  out  of  my  body  on  voyage  to  the  unknown  b  '  '' 
seek  another  shore,  for  Bins  done  long  ago." 


703.  Sorrowful  ia  wandering 

C;  and  rand  Xt        He,  the  King,  is  wratiiful, 
God,  of  oomiiiesta  Giver  1        Then,  beflecked  with  Hini 
E  and  t'  and  U        must  await  in  fear 

an<I  a  runic  nnszle.    The  mennini^,  or  rather  the  words  which  QAn 
in  all  those  three  set4  of  veraes,  are  aa  follows:  — 

C.  Btanrts  for  Cene,  the  keen,  Ihn  i 

¥.  stands  for  Y/el,  whlL'h  means  ' 
at)  abstract  noun,  miwry." 

N.  stands  tor  Xyd,  neceitily,  Itardahip. 

E.  stnoiU  (or  Kh.  karK. 

W.  stands  lor  Wgit,  juy. 

V.  standB  tor  Ur,  our. 

h.  stands  for  Lagu,  icaler. 

T.  stands  tor  Feoh,  Kfollh. 

These  meaniuf{s  fit  all  the  three  ] 
with  their  context  in  all  the  passagE 
tbrouehont. 

This  nnitv  of  Interpretation  has  heen  bronj^ht  aboi 


.J 


C.  was  taken 


e  of  loar  of  the  n 


t  by  Mr.  Geilani:!.  U 
mtil  his  edition  of  the  Ckritl. 
eiiinee  [.;n«,  kreit,  and  sometimes  Cm,  a  t<*^. 

__ _ _  J  runic  alphnbeta.    Y.  was  laXen  to  mean  Fr.tW 

Norau  name  for  the  Bow,  bj  which  name  it  ia  called  tn  the  Runt-patm  vUiA 
was  written  in  Eagland  afl«r  tiie  Danish  Invaaions,  but,  as  this  gave  imposllbli 

lOeaninM  IC  ■' "    -■ 1...__: ;r_  » x.    „.. iir 

taken  to  m 


I  yPynJo!,,  _       ___.  . 

ciiiijr.  i»  name  In  the  /fMHo  tioity  is  Ur,  a  bull,  and  some  acholara  llloDglit 
that  Cynewulf  took  It  In  that  sense.  Others  said  that  Vr  meanl  proparfir  h 
general  (oxen  beins  ona  of  the  chief  sources  of  wealth).  Olhen  took  ll  as  <l» 
adverb  Or,  /ormerTu ;  but  this  adverb  does  not  occur  in  AnRlo-Saxon.  Tta" 
are  the  divers  meanings  given  to  these  four  nines.  It  was  important  to  pt 
the  same  meaning  in  all  the  three  paasagas  to  each  rone.  That  was  not  Im^ 
slble  with  C.  and  W.  But  it  was  thought  to  be  impossible  with  regard  to  V. 
and  (J.  till  the  appearance  of  Hr.  OolUnoa's  edition  of  the  Chriu.  to  wbl«b  bi 
addeil  an  Excurtiit  on  Ih'.  Cyneaul/  Kiina.  His  explanation  of  thaRmeT. 
as  y/el,  and  of  the  Rune  U.  as  eqaiialeot  to  Vr,  our,  noaUr  (be  disoorwri 
(!f  glossed  as  nofler  In  a  Runic  alphabet),  has.  I  think,  settled  the  qiuMiao. 
These  explanations  St  In  with  the  ooatext  in  all  the  three  passages. 

Wlien  I  originally  wrote  this  chapter,  this  note  did  not  exist,  aod  all  the  M« 
Information  contained  In  it  is  tahen  from  this  Excurtua  in  Mr.  GolUuet's  buok, 
an  early  copy  of  which  he  was  kind  enough  to  tend  to  me.  1  had  alao,  toUov- 
ingtlie  greater  number  of  critics,  translated  the  Y.  and  the  IT.  runes  by  Ymft 
soil  by  Ur]n  the  sense  of /ormerlf^.  and  the  C.  mne  in  the  pasaage  in  the  KI«i« 
by  Cen,  o-ln-c^    I  was  now  cotDpelled,  while  the  book  was  going  thnneb  iIm 

Eress,  to  rewrite  this  chapter  and  Che  translations,  so  tar  as  tbey  were  BRectfd 
y  the  new  meltnfnga  i^ven  by  Hr.  Qollanez  to  these  runes.  However,  wbd  H 
was  done  with  the  help  of  his  dlscavecT.  I  felt  nil  the  satistacHon  s  peiaoo  terU 
who,  long  tossed  on  an  uncertain  sea.  fluds  himself  at  la«t  on  firm  land.  Tlniw 
who  wish  to  pursue  the  subject  further,  and  to  see  it  thorongbjy  penetnlfd, 
will  do  well  to  obtain  Cyneieulft  ChritI,  edited  by  Iiraei  (Mlanet  ond  |im** 
flfAeit  by  David  Halt,  t»  the  £fraitd,  London. 


1 


made  more  peraonkl  Of  mm  apyaa  tm  fuf^  > 
Id  the  CftriK,  vbid  »  tlK  aak  fWM  ««  J 

thU  n"l^  of  niel^ikebalT  eaadnM*.  k*  «)&  k 

-  !  i  ^1,'  W  CBo^  ■riiin*  c 

X\  -:^hli.«« 

tari;. 

belter  tilings."     but  tl 

peace  almost  attained,  (rf  m  mmtett  aad  Airttoacil  isf,  aid 

these  two  mix  their  nasie,  like  Efe  avd  daal^  OsMl^aHt  Aa 

poem.     The  peisocul  paMi^  m  mhiik  ke  fMoa^B  ka  amc  is 

its  ruaic  letters  beloi^  to  Ina  mrbv.    Be  is  *■■■■*  j-g  Ummmmj 

to  the  coming  of  CbiiMt  to  jmlgmeat,  md  teax  koidihnfara 

time.    "  I  drnd,"  he  i^i^  **  Oe  •texDO'  dooa^  be^HM  I  (fid  mat 

keep  faithfnllj  what  in  books  mj  Scmoir  fcode  ae;  tboRtea 

shall  1  see  teiror  and  TOMge  1088  fa^  mm,  am  fall  wril  I  \aow.' 


I  Ok  «Mte^  o(  Ae  BeMH 

b«afecTc4  tin  MaUy, 
k^  tktte  Jiwrf  BM  CHd] 


797.   Then  tbe  CraroyrV^Mtf  qnakaa, 
Speak  ibe  winds  of  wiatk —        HI 
Speak  to  tbooe  who  ooee  on  ewth 
WhUe  BB  ;m  tbrir  FMnOitf  ^ols 
Comlon  mj^  dtacorer. 

"These  shall  svait  their  judgment;"  bat  he  has  nov 
turned  from  his  own  fate  to  the  overthro*  of  all  the  earth,  com- 
paring its  ancient  destruction  by  a  flood  of  irater  to  its  comiog 
destruction  by  a  flood  of  fire,  — and  into  three  of  the  words  he 
sets  the  remaining  letters  of  his  name,  omitting  the  E  — 

605.  Gone  is  then  the  Wintonenai 

Of  the  Earth's  adornments !         Wbat  to  Ui  fts  men  belonged 
Of  the  joys  of  li/e  was  locked,        long  ago,  in  Late-Jtood,^ 
AU  the  Fee  on  earth. 


>Lal 
^■ptUii 


J 


Thus  he  records  his  name  in  a  passage  as  sad  as  that  in  the 
Juliana.  But  a  chauge,  a  progress  has  taken  place  in  his 
mind ;  the  sadness  is  no  longer  unrelieved.  Only  a  few  lines 
farther  on,  at  line  851,  occurs  that  lovely  strain  (translated 
vol.  i.  256)  in  wldch  he  describes  the  voyagers  upon  Life's  sea, 
and  how,  "at  last,  after  the  f rightful  stream  of  overwhelming 
waves,  help  came,  and  the  Spirit-Son  of  Goii  led  us  into  the 
haveu  of  salvation  which  the  Heavenly  Father  had  outspanned 
for  us."  Peace  and  holy  hope  had  then  entered  his  heart,  and 
the  close  of  the  Christ  is  a  triumphant  song  of  the  bliss  of 
those  who  hunger  and  thirst  no  more.  So  far  then,  without 
any  theory,  we  may  see  into  the  story  of  his  heart.  With 
this  new  restfulness  and  comfort  the  note  of  the  Phamix 
agrees.  The  Phcenix  is  an  unsigned  poem  of  CynewulTs,  wnt- 
tt;n,  it  is  most  likely,  after  the  Christ.  In  it  be  has  passed 
from  doubt  and  fear  iuto  a  rapture  of   faith.     Passage  after 

[lassage  is  full  of  that  lyric  joy  which,  men  tell  us,  belongs,  at 
east  in  the  early  days  of  that  bright  conviction,  to  those  who 
feel  themselves  saved.  "The  Lord  of  Victories  we  shall  see" 
—  so  ends  the  Pftanix,  —  "world  without  end ;  and  with  laud 
perennial  sing  praise  to  Him,  happy  with  angels.  Hallelujah !" 
Between  the  Christ  and  the  Elene  I  am  inclined  to  place  the 
Fateit  of  the  Apostles,  and  I  should  still  give  it  this  ]}OBition, 
even  if  it  be,  as  Mr.  Gollancsz  suggests,  the  epilogue  to  the 
Andreas,  The  personal  passage  in  that  poem  containing  the 
poet's  signature,  conjectured  long  since,  by  Wfllker,  to  exist, 
was  lately  discovered  at  Vercelli  oy  Professor  Napier.  Cyne- 
wulf  has  said  to  his  readers,  alluding  to  the  runes  he  is  going 
to  insert :  "  Here  may  find  out  the  wise  in  forethinking,  whoso- 
ever joyeth  him  in  songs,  what  man  it  is  that  wrought  this 
lay."  The  ninio  letters  of  his  name  now  follow,  but  not,  as  in 
the  other  poems,  in  order.  They  begin  with  F,  the  last  letter 
of  his  name;  W,  TJ,  and  L  follow;  then  come  C  and  Y. 
"  Wealth  (fleoh)  stands  at  an  end ;  earls  enjoy  it  on  earth, 
but  they  and  it  cannot  abide  together  in  this  world's  life. 
Joy  {Wyn)  shall  fall  away;  our  (Ur)  joy  ujton  the  earth. 
Then  drop  asunder  the  fair  trappings  of  the  body,  as  Watei 
(Lagu)  glides  away."  The  nest  two  lines  contain  C,  and  Y, 
but  N  has  been  obliterated.  Mr.  Gollancz  restores  them  thus. 
"  Then  the  bold  warrior  ( Cene")  and  the  afBicted  wretch  ( IJW) 
shall  crave  for  help  in  the  anxious  watches  of  the  night,  but 
Destiny  (^yd)  o'errulea,  the  king  exacts  their  service." 
"Now  thou  canst  tell,"  Cynewulf  goes  on.  "who  has  herr 
I  made   himself  kuowu  to  men."    Then  he  repeats  ths  cry  in 


i*» 


:is? 


".<*' 


Sfnrit  o(  Gvi.    AM  Om  ^^  vbAmi 

praying  fiar  a  h«K  in  Ar  laadkK  «A 

graiitethtb  ipMfe 

piatse  begmSaari 

orer  all  tke  ismm 

ing  of  tlie  wadi  ii  apM  ^B^d  ail 

strain  of  WlL 

Tbis  pMntalniiM«Ba»aa^iarpi 
£Z«K.     It  ■  Has H^^  AM*  rf*» 
the  £r«ac,-  Mk  m  ^  hk  «f  Aa  koiBr  ■ 
of  SagadoM  ia  ite  attaAviHa  si  Mr«<  * 
.fljHMtta  u^  M  is  aoaa,  a  tnil  hrfiaAa^  «f  * 
manner  aad  vrtae  aftitft  be  aiB  ■»  ^v  ia  Ar  fl 
it  IS  this  doable  innHiia«<a~«B^*aBil« 
linished  work  ^oca  Miaaca  w^  m  ifae  «<  IH  i 
dalness,  to  p'       -•     —  -       -—      -      -    . 
wnlTs  life. 

tiooal  Tetse  could  be  wiittLm  % 

when  Cyaewttlf  wm  at  the mbmA  rf Im ya aat.    Iffitfe 
to  pU4%  it  here,  iJ  i      "  ' 
time  when  be  was  ikfrward  «r  S 

poets  —  men  who  am  aa  aaea^  aea,  tbhiag  aid  flovn^  aeaa 
knoweth  why-  Flaeiaaliua  i>  cicijahoa  wjiUim  is  Cyae- 
wiilTs  work-' 

But  when  we  get  to  tlw  Baw  av  ate  ia  Ab  pwa^ae  of  a 
poet  whose  last  known  wock,  wiittcB,  as  be  tells  a%  wbea  ba 
was  advanceti  in  Tean,  was  done  with  bis  faD  power,  aad  in  a 
new  fashioD  of  tbongbt  and  "rene.  Tet  tbete  is  fitds  of  old 
age  in  it.  The  spirit  of  it  is  almost  as  joang  as  tbat  of  the 
Riddles.  He  uses,  with  fuller  power  aad  witb  mofe  ait  than 
he  has  before  done,  the  qaick-hammering  strains  of  the  abort 


■  I  teste  this  u  It  tns  wntten,  Iwcaiue  t  am  aM  wan  tku  I  caa  ■•  j*t  *craa 
uicbHr.GollBncztliKt  Ibe  Fatft  of  thi  .Ipnjf/Ffiitfae  cpilogiMto  lbs  Jiidrviu, 
:kii<l  tfa«l«fore  thai  the  Andreas  vu  wntien  bj  CyoewnU.  I  <ri«b  I  oonld  U 
iinue  eoitfew  (bat  he  is  ritd>tf  I"'  th«ii  the  diffiuult;  ot  th«  dnlnns  o(  the  fofni 
at  this  time  of  Cyiiewairs  life,  wonkl  nu  longer  exlM.  The  Falft  WDoId  thpn 
nppekr  only  u  s  tajj  to  ■  brilliuil  pim  of  work  likp  the  Anttrrai  dnnp  irith 
CfiiewuU'B  full  power.  No  ope  would  then  >ak  that  itac  epitogne  sboulil  be  u 
gond  as  the  poem  It  follows;  we  Kbootd  Jodge  the  FaM  of  thv  Apotttei  [ram 
quite  a  different  nandpoiiit. 
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epic  line.  He  uses,  with  tlie  greatest  freedom,  the  old  sa^ 
phrases  of  warfare  by  land  and  sea;  and  in  order  to  use  them, 
he  leaves  his  original  behind  and  invents  the  course  of  the 
battle  with  the  Huns  and  the  esjiedition  to  Greeee.  It  is  as 
if  he  had  received  a  new  impulse  of  soDg,  as  if  a  fresh  range 
of  work  had  opened  for  him.  Instead  of  becoming  less  the 
artist  as  ^e  grows  on.  he  becomes  more  the  artist. 

This  is  a  curious  point  of  character,  and  I  have  a  theory  oon- 
eerning  it  which,  it  it  be  true,  illustrates  the  biography  of 
his  soul.  As  long  as  he  was  troubled  in  mind  about  his  sins, 
lately  joined  to  the  band  of  converted  sinners,  he  kept  his 
poetry  cle^r  of  all  the  heathen  phrases,  of  all  the  forms  of 
heroic  poetry ;  and  this  may  have  been  urged  on  him  by  the 
pious  who  dreaded  his  relapse.  But  when  his  soul  was  fully 
at  rest,  as  we  leave  it  in  the  Cliriat,  his  original  bardic  nature 
resumed  its  sway.  Certain  now  of  God's  love,  full  of  faith  in 
redemption,  he  is  no  longer  afraid  to  use  the  phrases  about 
war  and  the  passion  of  war  which  his  forefathers  ust-d.  He 
no  longer  limits  his  inventiveness  to  sacred  things,  uor  fears 
to  let  his  imagination  play  at  ease.  The  heathen  ornaments 
and  illustrations,  tlie  epic  manner  of  Beowul/,  are  now  brought 
in  to  enliven  Christian  stories.  It  is  as  if  the  old  mau  lured 
to  sniff  again  the  breath  of  pagan  war,  as  if  the  very  sound 
of  the  stock  words  used  by  the  Sc6p  in  a  son^  of  battle,  hod 
pleased  him  as  much  as  they  pleased  him  in  his  youth.  This 
IB  a  wonderful  resurrection,  and  the  Elene  is  written  in  the 
air  of  its  morning.  This  theory  of  an  artistic  change  in  Cyn^ 
wulf'a  life  is  made  more  probable  If  we  allot  the  AndreoM  to 
him.  That  poem  is  even  bolder  than  the  Elene  in  its  use  of 
heroic  terms,  in  its  free  play  of  the  imagination  on  the  sub- 
ject matter.  It  is  full  of  the  freshness  of  a  new  youth,  of  an 
unconventional  pleasure  in  a  new  artistic  world;  and  it  is 
more  individual,  more  English,  more  frank  than  even  the 
Elene,  It  is,  if  it  be  Cynewulf  s  work,  the  poem  of  a  man 
who  had  found  new  powers  in  himself,  and  was  enchanted  to 
find  them,  and  to  use  them.  There  comes  a  time  in  an  artist' 
life  when  he  has  learnt  to  manage  his  tools  so  easily,  afia 
long  labour,  that  he  attains  almost  automatic  facility  in  esoen- 
tion.  Then,  since  he  has  no  need  to  give  much  troubl*  to 
execution,  ideas  stream  in  upon  him  in  a  flood,  and  he  ia  iHl 
to  do  what  he  likes  with  them.  Joy  and  freedom  and  foi« 
fill  his  sonl.  He  renews  his  youth,  but  he  has  the  power  to 
embody  ideas  fully,  a  power  his  youth  haJ  not.  And  tlita. 
perhaps,  was  Cynewuirs  now. 


K 


1 


It  is  quite  in  aaeat^mtat 
epilogue  of  the  fine  ihiri 
poem,  and  thxt  it  Am^i  i 


',  and  then  in  a  nrfd 
letters  of  his  naow^ 

"  Thus  I,"  so  be  k^ 
frail  tabernacle"  — 


I 


Then  he  recalls  what  be  Ittdfceei,W«E 
the  power  of  song  letmaedi  Gvd  I" 


Snared  with  «■■ 
Boimd  with  bitter 
Ere  ibe   Lord  ffu 

For  mj  soUce. 
He  the  might 
Dialing  bM 
He  my  bone-csofler 
He  ouocbfd  tbc  a 
With  a  win,  the  wo 


I  Then  he  recurs  to  hia  subject  of  Uw  Crom  of  Christ,  "the 
tree  of  glory,"  and  at  first  spealu  of  the  ator^  be  baa  joiit  told, 
of  the  Invention  of  the  Crosa,  an-J  of  his  ueditatioa  of  it. 
"  Xot  only  once,  but  often,  I  had  inward  thinking  of  the  tree 
of  glory,  before  I  nnveiled  the  wonder  which  enwrapt  the 
bright  wood ;  as  in  books,  and  in  the  course  of  hiatory,  and 
in  writings,  I  found  all  made  known  that  concerned  that  bea- 
con light  of  victory." 

But  now,  at  line  1257,  as  lexpLain  the  passage,  he  turns  from 
the  story  of  Helena  to  speak  directly  of  the  story  of  his  own 
soiil.  He  calls  to  remembrance  hts  own  Finding  of  the  Ciosg  in 
bis  life  ;  it  is  of  the  hour  of  his  CMmversion  that  he  is  thinking 
when  he  says,  "Till  then  I  myself  was  crushed"  —  till  the 
hour  I  found  the  Eood  in  my  heart.     Here  is  the  passage,  and 

'  I  suggest  that  thig  ni»y  mean  the  form,  the  vision  of  the  Cross  — tb«t  is  if     ' 
we  take  Iho  Drram  n/  (hr  Rood  lo  be  vtritlen  liy  Cynewiilf ;  hm.  th.  irn^i. 
might  be  triuulatetl,  "inHlsluminom  way,''or  "iJirougli  liflit- 
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thougli  made  obscure  by  tbe  various  meanings  wbich  may  be 
given  to  the  runes  in  whicb  be  signs  bis  name,  tbe  general 
biographical  direction  of  it  is  clear,  and  so  is  tbe  state  of  kis 
soul. 

1257.  Aye  till  then  was  ill-content  1 

Beaten  by  care-billowB,        Cbegnn  to  fail, 
Thoogh  be  in  the  mead-ball         look  of  many  treaauies, 
Of  the  appled  gold.        Y  was  wailing  sorely  I 
N  was  his  companion  ;         harrowing  was  the  grief  he  bronghti 
'Twas  a  Ituue  that  orampeJ  him,'         when  before  biui  E 
Paced  along  llie  niile-patlia,         proudly  raced  along, 
Pninkt  witii  woven  wires.  IF  is  weakened  now  1 

After  years,  my  pleasure         and  mj  yoaith  are  passed  away. 
And  my  ancient  pride  1        U  was  in  the  times  of  old 
Once  a  gleam  of  youtli.         Now  the  gone-by  days 
For  away  Lave  faded        when  the  fated  bourcame  — 
Yaniahed,  with  deliglit  of  living,         as  when  L  dotli  fall  qiut, 
FU)i)d  that  follows  flood         F  for  every  soul 
Is  but  lent  below  tbe  lift,         and  the  land's  adornments 
Vanish  all  the  welkin  under,         to  the  wind  most  like 
When  in  sight  of  men,         roarinp,  it  up-steps  the  sky, 
Hunts  the  clouds  along,         hurrit»  raging  on,^ 
And  all  suddenly  again         sili:nt  is  become. 
In  its  clamped  chambers         closely  prisoned  now ; 
Hnned  witb  mighty  pressure  down.' 

"  So  has  all  this  world  passed  away,"  and  so  is  Cynewnlfs 
melancholy  note  struck  again;  but  he  does  not  remain  in  it 
He  pauses  on  into  triumph,  and  the  Eiene  ends  witb  a  picture  of 
the  rigbteoua,  victorious  in  beauty. 

With  tbe  Elene  the  poems  signed  by  Cynewulf  come  to  an 
end ;  but  there  is  yet  another  poem,  the  conclusion  at  least  of 
which  I  believe  to  be  written  by  him,  and  this  conclusion  wW 
in  ray  opinion,  tbe  last  thing  he  ever  wrote.  This  poem  is  tbe 
Dream  of  the  Rood,  and  the  questions  regarding  its  authorshin 
and  the  poein  itself  will  be  hereafter  treated.  At  present,  I 
assume  that  the  conclusion  is  his,  and  it  closes  then  this  sketrli 

pri. 


.  "  a  narrow  mne,"     A  secret  grliif  that  bomid  his  soul  In  » 

old  imagination  of  the  Wild-Hiwt  in  the  sky,  which  Grim" 
ilie  woralilp  and  name  of  Woden.    Bnl  I  think  It  ii  oldw  ftf 

This  \<i  lb 

■Mil  Imnk  to 

'  C.  stiiiiilJ-  <nt  C'lie.    "Tlie  kftn  warrior  Iwcan  to  fait. 
T.  BUtiids  fnr  YM.    ■•  The  virtu-h'-d  on-  WM  walling." 
N.  stands  for  Sud.    "Xeed  was  his  companion," 
E.  Btatids  tar  Bh,    •■  When  before  him  the  Uorte." 
W.  staurts  for  Wiin.    "Jop  is  weak^^Bd  n 
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of  his  character.  Cynewulf,  looking  back  when  all  his  poema 
were  finished,  lias  resolved  to  place  on  record  and  to  glorify  the 
Dream  and  the  happy  hour  he  had  when  first  he  knew  Christ ; 
ajid  then,  saying  farewell  to  life,  to  express  his  joy  in  the 
heaven  whither  he  was  going.  "  The  Kood  of  the  Lord  which 
1  erst  beheld  "  {uer  eceawodej  is  a  phrase  which  seema  to  say 
that  he  is  speaking  of  a  vision  seen  at  the  beginning  of  his 
Christian  life.  He  tells  that  vision  iu  the  previous  part  of  the 
poem,  either  in  his  own  words,  or  in  editing  an  old  fragmentary 
[>oeni  on  the  same  subject,  and  he  tells  it  always  in  the  past 
tense.  When  the  story  is  tuld  he  begins  at  line  122  his  per- 
sonal confession,  and  the  resemblance  it  bears  to  the  conclusion 
of  the  Eleite,  aud  the  spirit  of  the  verse,  full  at  first  of  his 
pathetic  individuality,  and  then  marked  by  his  rushing  and 
exultant  manner  when  he  is  eng;i^ed  in  hope  or  praise,  are  so 
like  CynewulFs  work,  and  so  unlike  the  work  of  any  other 
Anglo-Saxon  poet,  that  I  cannot  see  why  a  critic  should  go 
out  of  his  way  to  allot  the  poem,  or  at  least  this  coaclusiou  of 
it,  to  another  writer. 

The  first  lines  of  this  personal  confession  are  still  retrospec- 
tive. They  tell  how  he  felt  immediately  after  the  Dream, 
which  I  place  at  the  time  of  his  conversion,  and  as  its  cause. 
He  felt  "  blithe  of  mood,"  for  he  was  forgiven ;  "  passionate 
in  prayer,  ea^er  for  death,"  —  common  feelings  in  the  hearts 
of  men  in  the  first  hours  of  their  religious  enthusiasm. 

122.    Then  I  prayed  me  to  the  Tree,         pleasant  of  my  mood, 
With  ti  mickle  eagerness,        where  alone  I  was 
With  a,  Bmallish  company  ;         and  my  spirit  was 
PasHiuncd  for  dupartiire. 

This  is  followed  —  so  I  read  the  pass^e  —  by  two  half-lines 
which  tell  us  that  he  did  not  die,  as  he  then  desired,  but  was 
forced  to  live  on  through  many  days  of  sorrow  — 

Far  too  much  have  I  endured 
lu  all  long-wearj-ing  days. 
So  far  the  verses  seem  retrospective.     Now  bo  turns  to  the 
present  and  describes  his  actual  state  of  soul  — 
126.  NoiB  the  bope  of  life  U  mine 

and  with  service  due, 
than  all  other  men, 
Will  1  have  to  tliat, 
I  have  mode  ray  refuge 


"ZAi 


So  that  I  may  seek  - 
All  alone,  and  oftener 
Honour  Victory's  Tree  1 
Mickle  in  my  mind  1 
Read;  near  the  Rood.' 
we  directed  my  defenot  i 


tht  Rood"  U  llteiol,  but  seems  without 
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Then  he  remembers  all  the  friends  who  have  gone  before  him, 
and  sings  hia  death-aong,  waiting  in  joyful  hope  to  meet  those 
he  loved  at  the  eveniiig-meaJ  in  heaven.  "Few  are  left  me 
now  of  the  men  in  power  I  knew  "  — 

131.  Few  of  friends  on  earth  1        They  have  farad  from  hence. 

Far  away  from  worldly  joys,         wended  to  the  King  of  Gloiyi  , 

Now  in  ffeaven  they  live,         near  to  Ihelr  High  Fadier,  " 

WonniDg  in  their  glory  I         And  I  wait  me  here, 

(Living)  day  by  day        till  my  Lord  His  Itood, 

Wbich  I  looked  upon,         long  ago  on  earth. 

From  this  fleeting  life        fetch  my  bouI  away  :  — 

And  shall  bring  me  then        where  the  bliss  is  mickle, 

Happinesa  in  Heaven  1        There  the  High  God's  folk 

To  the  Evening-meal  are  set,        there  is  everlaftUng  j(^  I 

And  He  there  shall  place  me        where  thenceforth  I  may 

Dwell  m  (winsome)  gloryj        well  among  the  samU 

In  delight  rejoice  I        May  the  Lord  befriend  me, 

Who  upon  the  earth       long  ago  has  suffered 

On  the  gallowB-tree        for  the  guilt  of  men  ! 

There  ilc  did  release  ub,         there  our  Ufe  He  gave  us, 

And  the  heavenly  Home. 

At  last,  with  a  happy  reversion  to  the  earlier  thenjj 
which  he  was  so  fond  —  to  the  deliverance  of  the  Old  Teste- 
ment  saints  from  Hades  —  he  tnms  from  himself,  now  going 
home,  to  the  triumphant  home-coming  of  Jesus. 


fire: 

Strong  the  Son  with  oomiueBt  was,        on  that  (soaring)  path 
Mighty  and  majestical,'         when  with  inultitudea  He  came. 
With  the  host  of  spirita,         to  the  home  of  God :  — 
He  the  Almighty  King—         to  the  Angels'  bliss. 
And  to  all  the  Holy  Ones,         who  in  Heaven  long  before 
Had  abode  in  glory  —        when  the  Omnipotent  eanie  home. 
Where  His  lawful  heirship  ]ay  —        God  the  Lord  of  all  I 


This  is  the  close  of  the  Dream  of  Ike  Rood.  It  is  th* 
in  my  opinion,  of  the  work  and  life  of  Cynewulf.  If 
truly  his,  we  bid  him  farewell,  with  thoughts  satisfied 
His  regret  has  merged  in  rapture.  We  see  hiin  paSB  iMMJ 
"as  sorrowful,  yet  alway  rejoicing,  as  Laving  nothiog,  and  7* 
possessing  all  tnings," 


I 


"UnietHeat"  is  tuccea^ul,    &ud   "A( 


"  In  the  Delt  line  Is  li 


ki 


CHAPTER  XXrV 

THX  SIOTTED    POEMS   Of   CISEWl'U 

The  JulUuui  is  in  the  Exeter  Book.  In  placing  it  first 
among  the  poems  of  Cynewulf,  after  the  earlier  Kiddles,  I 
differ  from  the  greater  Dumber  of  the  critics.  I  cannot  class 
it  after  the  CtirisC,  for  the  Christ  is  written  with  all  the  poetic 
power  which  Cynewulf  possessed,  and  a  poet  in  his  power 
does  not  fall  back  in  along  poem  into  conventional  work.  Ha 
may  do  a  short  poem  like  the  Fales  of  the  Apostles  in  a  weary 
manner,  but  not  a  long  piece  like  the  Jatiaita.  I  must  then 
place  it  where  it  is. 

Its  sources  are  the  Acta  S.  JuliantK,  vtrgirtis,  martgria. 
Cynewulf  has  taken  the  legend  and  worked  it  up  with  some 
care  for  unity  of  feeling  and  for  accumulating  development 
Juliana  is  led  from  triumph  to  triumph,  till  she  receives  the 
crown  of  life  in  death.  One  episode  after  another  carries  on 
the  action,  and  these  episodes  are  couched  in  dialogue.  There 
is  a  leading  thought,  a  special  aim,  and  these  are  conducted, 
through  such  play  and  clash  of  passion  as  Cynewulf  could 
conceive,  to  the  final  purification  of  the  heroine  whose  image 
at  last  is  left  alone  upon  our  minds.  There  is  then  a  certain 
art  in  the  poem.  But  the  art  ia  not  good,  and  the  work  is 
poorly  done.  Abrupt  changes,  crude  dialogue,  wearisome 
repetition,  but  by  no  means  so  wearisome  as  we  meet  in  the 
'first  part  of  Guthlac,  disfigure  Cynewulf's  recast  of  the  legend. 
I  have  a  fancy  that  he  was  unconsciously  bored  by  the  whole 
matter,  that  Christian  legend  was  so  new  to  his  genius  that 
he  worked  it  mechanically.  Nevertheless,  there  are  certain 
curious  and  clever  things  in  the  poem  which  I  select  in  the 
following  account  of  it. 

In  the  days  of  Maxiniian  there  "was  a  prince  named  Heliaeus, 
a  cruel  persecutor  of  the  Christians,  whose  heart  began  to 
love  Juliana,  daughter  of  Africanus,  but  she  said  nay  to  him 
unless  he  would  become   a  Cliristian.     "No    toriiienta,"     ' 
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cried,  "  will  matfe  me  waver  from  these  words  of  mine ; "  80 
resolute  is  the  woman !  It  is  on  this  quality  in  her  character, 
which  Cynewulf  aoinetimes  makes  into  giimnesa,  that  he 
builds  all  the  action  of  the  poem.  Her  contempt  works  bit- 
terly in  Heliseiis,  and  he  and  Juliana's  father  meet,  "lean 
their  spears  together,  sick  with  sins,"  and  resolve  to  slay  her 
if  she  do  not  yield.  The  sketch  of  the  two  furious  men,  set 
over  against  that  of  the  delicate  girl,  is  well  conceived  but  ill 
wrought.  The  father  speaks  to  his  child,  at  first  with  love, 
and  then  with  wrath.  The  dialogue  which  here  is  crisp,  sets 
forcibly  before  ua  CynewulTs  conception  of  the  strong-hearted 
heroine  of  the  Cross.  Yet  he  does  not  neglect  to  contrast  with 
this  the  charm  and  tenderness  of  her  womanhood.  Her  father 
calls  her  his  "  dearest  daughter,  sweetest  to  his  imagination, 
his  only  one  on  earth,  the  light  of  his  eyes."  The  people 
wonder  at  her  beauty ;  Heliseua  himself,  when  she  is  brought 
before  him,  breaks  out,  "Thou  art  my  sweetest  sunshine, 
Juliana;  fulness  of  youth  thou  hast,  intinite  gifts  of  grace,  and 
bloom  of  loveliness." 

liut  her  charm,  which  Cynewulf  means  us  to  keep  in  mind, 
for  he  brings  it  forth  again  at  the  close,  now  slips  into  the 
ba<^kground,  and  henceforth  he  paints  only  the  Amazon  of  the 
faith.  Through  one  strife  after  another  she  passes,  always  firm 
as  rock,  always  triumphant,  but  fixed  as  fate.  The  glory  of  the 
strength  of  the  aoul  against  wealth  and  physical  pain,  against 
the  force  of  the  world  and  the  allurements  of  love,  against  the 
devil  himself  (always  the  art-motive  of  martyrdom),  is  seized 
on  and  told  by  Cynewulf,  often  at  wearisome  length,  but  as  it 
were  in  a  series  of  lays  which,  separately  recited  in  the  monas- 
tic hall,  must  have  been  effective.  She  is  tortured  the  whole 
day  and  is  victorious.  Then  she  is  thrown  into  prison,  and  3 
(^naai-epic  character  is  given  to  the  poem  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  supernatural.  As  she  sits  in  her  cell,  where  her 
"  eternal  guard  and  companion  is  the  Holy  Ghost,"  one  of  the 
devils,  sent  by  the  chief  Fiend,  appears  to  her  in  angel-shape 
and  bids  her  sacrifice  to  the  Gods.  "  Whence  art  thou  1"  im 
cries;  "I  am,"  he  replies,  "an  angel  of  God,  and  I  bid  llw* 
save  thyself."  She  answers  by  an  impassioned  prayer  to  Gd 
that  He  will  keep  her  true,  and  reveal  to  her  what  kind  of  mui 
is  this  —  this  "flier  through  the  lift,"  who  bids  her  fall  awaj 
from  God.  And  a  voice  answers  out  of  the  sky  —  "Grasp  ^ 
the  wicked  one  and  hold  him  fast,  until  he  tell  thee  all  COfr 
oeming  his  works,"  And  the  devil  is  forced  to  stay  and  tilk 
bU  the  night  long,  to  his  great  trouble  and  dismay.     Cynewulf 


k 
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follows  his  origiiul  closely  enough,  but  a  certain  grim  hvuuDiir 
steals  into  the  account  which  eccms  to  be  his  own.  When  the 
devil  has  told  many  of  the  wrongs  he  has  done  to  men,  Juliana 
is  not  content,  "  Say  on,"  she  says  with  endless  curiosity, 
"  thou  poor,  uncleanly  spirit ;  "  and  the  fiend,  driven  to  distrac- 
tion, "  amazed  with  the  womaUj"  becomes  impatient,  breaks 
out  into  complaint,  "  This  is  a  bitter  business,"  he  says,  "  an 
immeasurable  oppression.  I  must  tell  all  thou  askest.  Yet 
were  I  to  speak  all  a  summer-long  day,  I  could  never  tell  all 
my  wickedness."  Four  times  he  despairingly  tries  to  escape, 
four  times  she  forces  him  back  and  insists  on  his  telling  all 
his  crime.  He  tries  compliment  in  vain.  "  No  man  was  ever 
so  brave  as  thou,  0  holy  One,  to  lay  hands  on  me ;  not  one  oa 
all  the  earth  was  ever  so  high-spirited;  not  one  of  the  patri- 
archs, nor  yet  of  the  prophets,  could  crush  me  as  thou  hast 
done,  nor  bind  in  bonds  the  strength  my  father  gave  to  me, 
■who  sent  me  from  the  dark  to  sweeten  sin  to  thee.  Misery 
has  come  of  that,  and  heavy  battle.  Never  shall  I  dare,  after 
this  bitter  punishment,  rejoice  amid  my  comrades  for  this  voy- 
age, when  I  shall  bring  back  my  wretched  failure  to  my  joyleaa 
dwelling." 

At  this  point,  for  now  it  is  daj,  and  the  governor  summons 
Juliana,  the  devil,  bewailing  and  beseeching  Juliana  to  let  him 
go,  is  let  loose.  '■  There  is  not  a  woman  in  the  world,"  he 
cries,  "of  greater  spirit,  nor  among  maids  one  mightier  in 
Anger  than  thou  art."  The  episode  of  her  final  martyrdom  fol- 
lows.  She  endures  all,  and  every  pain  enhances  her  beauty. 
At  last  Heliseus  bids  her  be  beheaded.  The  fiend  returns  at 
this  moment  and  sings  a  scornful  song.  Juliana  glances  at  him, 
and  he  takes  to  flight.  "  Woe  is  me,  accursed,"  he  cries,  "  a 
second  time  she  will  disgrace  me  as  before."  Freed  and  vic- 
torious she  makes  now  her  last  speech  to  the  people,  and  here 
her  softness  and  sweetness  return.  She  is  again  the  tender 
maiden,  the  loving  spirit,  "  Peace  be  with  you  and  true  love 
for  ever,"  she  says  and  dies.  Immediately  on  her  death  fol- 
lows the  death  of  Heliseus,  robbed  of  his  life  at  sea  among  the 
hungry  waves;  and  in  the  den  profound  of  hell  none  of  hia 
thegus  received  from  him  any  more,  on  the  benches  of  the 
beer-hall,  rings  or  appled  gold.  But  songs  of  praise  went  with 
the  maiden's  corse  to  the  grave  ;  and  with  this  contrast  tll4 
closes  and  is  followed  by  the  personal  epilogue  of  whicL^ 
Iiave  already  spoken. 
The  Christ  is  a  i>oein  of  far  finer  quality.  It  is  formed  inl 
whole.     It  is  nut  a  translation  of  a  legend,  it  is  originaL 
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has  au  epic  march,  or  something  thiit  resembles  it.  Cyiieimlt 
has  recovered  his  imagination,  his  freedom  of  movement,  hia 
shaping  power.  His  dignified  manner  has  come  upon  him. 
passion  moves  him,  be  rushes  at  times  into  an  exalted  sttaio, 
and  he  does  this  with  ease ;  aiid  bo  has  sometiuies  even  an 
heroic  manner  both  in  pathos  and  joy.  There  is  an  immeiue 
step  between  the  Juliana  and  the  ChrM. 

The  Christ  is  contained  in  the  Exeter  Book,  and  it  is  the 
first  poem  in  that  book.  But  several  leaves  are  lost.  At  the 
8a  leaf  the  poem  begins,  aiid  it  comes  to  a  conclusion  at  leaf 
326.  We  owe  to  Dietrich  the  proof  that  all  the  hymiiic  poems 
in  this  section,  which  before  his  time  were  held  to  be  separate, 
and  some  of  them  by  different  writers,  are  one  counected 
whole,  and  written  by  one  poet  whose  name  is  signed,  con- 
cealed in  runic  letters,  in  the  second  part.  He  arranged  these 
apparent  fragments  into  their  right  order  and  said,  "  This  is 
one  poem,  and  Cynewulf  is  its  author."  His  divisions  of  the 
poem  were  guesses.  He  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
manuscript.  It  has  now  been  divided  rightly  by  Mr.  Gallauci 
in  accordance  with  indications  in  the  manuscript.  Part  lint 
celebrates  the  Nativity;  part  second,  the  Ascension;  and  th« 
thiril  paxt,  the  Day  of  Judgment.  The  first  ends  at  line  438; 
the  second  at  line  865.  As  to  its  sources,  the  first  part  follow* 
the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  for  the  story  of  the  Incarnation. 
The  second  makes  a  free  use  of  Gregory's  homily  on  the 
Ascension.  (HomiL  xxix.)  The  third  relies,  as  Professor 
Cook  has  shown,  on  the  Latin  Hymn  —  De  diejadidi,  to  which 
Baeda  refers  in  his  treatise,  De  Melria.  The  10th  homily  of 
Gregory  is  also  used  in  the  second  and  third  parts.  But  OM 
can  scarcely  say  that  these  were  sources;  they  are,  even  wbea 
whole  passages  are  followed,  rather  assistances.  The  poem  it 
truly  original,  and  originally  conceived.  It  is  the  histoiy, 
I  might  say  the  epic,  of  salvation. 

Though  I  have  used  the  word  epic  in  regard  to  this  poem.  It 
is  not  an  epic  in  any  true  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  more  a 
series  of  hymns,  at  least  at  the  beginning,  closed  by  chi>ric 
outbursts  of  praise.  I  fancy,  however  —  for  the  thira  part  it 
much  more  continuously  wruught  than  the  lirst  or  the  svoond 
—  that  when  the  poet  had  written  a  number  of  these  short 
pieces,  a  larger  aim  dawned  on  him,  and  then  fully  rose  in  hit 
mind ;  and  that  then  he  determined  to  work  his  throe  subjecti 
into  a  connected  whole.  If  he  went  back  for  this  puriioso  U) 
his  earlier  labours,  he  did  nut  fulfil  his  purpose  well.  Th? 
veaving  together  of  the  first  part  is  not  successful.     The  dif- 


the vrit«r at tbendOeafAelHiitaaB.  Imnimamain^aw 
any  forther  jU^rtkw  to  da  fciHaal  cfAagpic  ^"T*  ^  *^ 
that  DO  one  vbo  n  aot  a  tne  fw*  smM  km  «He  ik  •• 
well.  There  i>  -^^^^ man dtfteiik m  fiuUi  l^i«  to  ttaA 
cbann  in  a  peMoml  p—ige,  a«J  mf  bci  Jff  -rt^  it  ii  a*!  &)a^ 
ward,  as  it  is  here,  a  z  fiaiB  «Uek  n  hsU  a  riddle. 

The  matilated  -t^-if  »i|*  o<  Oe  C&rMt  aama  bawBr 
enough,  by  atmost  a  Snrtaaate  chaBee^  Tlie  hcwen  fink  lin* 
has  only  one  word  "trniBge";  to  the  King.  It  a  not  of 
course  the  title  of  Ote  poem,  bnt  it  woold  •erre  that  porpiw. 
An  invocation  to  Christ  to  eomfort,  preserve,  and  glorify  Hw 
a  work,  the  Church,  is  preceded  by  an  addrasa  to  Him  « the 
11-atoQe — that  is,  the  COTner-«tone  — 
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i.   Lo  '.  TVa  an  Ae  VaU-CEfflM        which  Ihe  workmen  once 
Fnan  tbe  wuik  rejecwa !         Well  it  Thee  becoueth 
Ttwt  Thoa  buU  Uie  bcadship        of  this  hall  of  glory ; 
A&d  the  braad-cpMced  wall<        of  the  fliot  kinbreakoble, 
With  a  fn"^~'"g  firm.         filly  knit  together  ; 
Tltfl  MiMM«  the  Eaith-buigg        ftU  with  sight  of  ejes 
JUy  te  ewr  DMrel ! 

MiMer  of  Magnificence  I 
Kow  throogb  mighty  wiKtom       muiifest  Thy  proper  work, 
Ttne-Eut  uid  Uitanidiant-clear  I 

So  the  poem  begins.  A  prayer  follows  that  the  Bnlet  who 
holds  the  locks,  who  opens  life,  will  pity  His  people  and  mike 
thein  worthy.  We  speak  thus  in  our  need,  cries  Cynewulf, 
becoming  personal ;  "  we  who  in  prison  yeani  for  the  sunlight, 
'  who  must  turn  us  to  the  narrow  shore,  cut  off  from  our  Falhe^ 
land."  Then  the  Virgin  and  her  miraculous  coneeptiou  of 
Christ  enter  the  poem,  and  itumediately,  in  one  of  those  lyric 
outboTSts  for  which  the  C7tn^  is  remarkable,  Jerusalem  the 
holy  city  is  addressed  — 


50.  See !  O  u^t  of  Peace,        Baaed  Hiemsalem  I 

Thoa.  of  kin^y  thrones  Ibe  oboicest.        Citadel  of  Chriit, 

Xatire  seat  of  angels,         of  the  MOthfast  uiuls 

That  for  ever  sit.        (hey-  alone,  at  real  in  thee. 

In  their  Gplendoais,  singiiig  joy.         Ne?er  sign  of  Btain 

In  that  settled  dwell ing-8t«ul        shall  be  seen  at  all ; 

But  afar  shall  fiee  away        erery  fault  from  theo. 

All  the  curse       and  a3,\  the  conflict. 


I 


As  in  the  epic  of  Dante,  Jerusalem  is  the  centre  of  the  univww- 
"The  wide  creation  and  the  roof  of  heaven  look  on  it  fnra 
every  side,  and  now  the  King  of  Heaven  draws  near  to  dwrli 
init.  BlissHe  brings  thee.looseusthybonds;  He  knows  men'* 
straitened  need ! " 

At  this  point  the  dramatic  dialogue  begins,  wliidi  may  b"" 
of  some  literary  importance.  It  seems  to  be  the  Urst  dawning 
in  our  literature  of  the  Mystery  Play.  I  cannot  but  thiak 
tltat  this  part  of  the  poem  was  written  to  be  rei-ited  in  the 
churcli,  or  in  the  market-place  on  a  stage,  and  that  tlie  chanuv 
tera  were  taken  by  different  persons.  If  so,  wc  ought  to  look 
on  the  next  few  lines  with  the  interest  which  should  gather 
round  the  beginning  of  the  English  drama.  Tbe  dialogue 
passages  in  the  Caedmonic  poems  are  such  as  we  are  accos- 
tomed  to  in  epical  verae.  Here  it  is  different-  The  characten 
are  dramatically  disposed;  a  certain  scenic  effect  is  made  for 
their  entrance,  a  choir  seems  to  await  them,  as  in  the  first  Umi 


I  translate,  where  Mary,  coming  into  view,  is  hailed  by  the 
dwellers  of  Jerusalem,  and  they  call  to  her  to  tell  her  tale '  — 

71.   In  the  glorious  glory,  hail  I         Gladness  thou  of  women. 
Loveliest  of  maids       in  the  lap  of  every  land, 
Tbat  the  ocean- roTers        ever  listened  speech  of, 
Make  ae  know  the  mystery       that  bath  moved  to  thee  from  Heaven. 

"Mary,  ever  full  of  triumph,"  answers' — 

89.  What  U  nnw  this  wonder  at  the  which  ye  stare, 
Making  here  your  moan,  mournfully  a-walling  — 
Son  of  Soliwa  ;        daughter  thou  of  Solinia  ? 

"  Ask  no  more ;  the  mystery  la  not  known  to  men ;  but  the 
gnilt  of  Eve  is  closed,  the  curse  is  overcome,  the  poorer  sex  is 
glorified.  Hope  is  won  that  men  may  dwell  with  the  Father 
of  truth  for  ever." 

A  chorus  to  Christ  follows  this  dialogue.  "  Hail,  Earendel !  * 
sooth-fast,  sun-bright ;  Sunbeam  that  enlighteneat  all  the  tides 
of  time,  come  thyself,  illumine  those  long  since  wrapt  in  dai'k- 
ness.  Thanks  to  the  Lor!  triumphant  that  he  willed  to  send 
us  himself,"  Then,  turning  to  a  favourite  subject,  the  chorus 
speaks  of  the  souls  that  long  waited  for  Jesus,  bound  in  the 
abyss,  "weary,  tormented  thralls,  worn  with  burning  bitter 
tears."  And  the  poet,  in  his  swift  impassioned  changes,  im- 
peraonatea  the  souls  in  prison.  They  become  the  chorus. 
"Come  to  ua  here,"  they  cry,  "sad  captives  in  spirit,  kingly 
ahow  forth  thy  mercy,  0  Christ  the  Saviour  1  Leave  not  so 
great  a  throng  behind  thy  going  hence."  Then  the  dialogue 
begins  again.  Joseph  arrives  sad  and  troubled,  on  the  scene, 
and  Mary  turns  to  him  — 

164.  Mary.   Ea,  la,  Joseph  mine.        child  of  Jacob  (old)  t 

Kinsman  thou  of  David,         king  of  a  great  fame, 
Must  thou  give  up  now        grace  so  deeply  set — 
Let  my  love  be  tost  ? 
Jostph.  Lo,  this  insl&nt  I 

Deeply  am  distressed,        all  tmdone  of  honoiu'. 


1h  passage  I  have  fwen  Wiilker'i  note  In  his  OnmdriiM 

*~elmtiKeQ  "  of  tbn  Anglo-Saxon  poems,  nnil  though  I 

up  the  idea  that  ttiese  hyrans  were  hudk  in  parte  tn 

-'■     -     lYpa  posailile.  —I  tliiiik  that  ail  notion  of 

or  rlramalisiid  in  any  true  Benso  of  the 


1  Since  I  first  wrote 
on  the  "Dramallsche  Besit 
do  not  feel  inclined  to  giv 
the  church —  which  he  hii 
their  lielng  ropre.'iented  i 
term,  muft  be  eiven  up. 

the  dialiigue. 

'  Eitrtndel.  ThiR  means  lome  brilliant  star.  Grimm  HUeSeats  a  mnnoctlon 
With  Orv(indfIt-tri.  flrwpndfl'fi  toe  whicli.  frozen  bh  Tlior  carried  OrwPi>'|p| 
through  the  aky,  hroke  off.    Thor  threw  it  at  the  sky  and  it  became  a  alar, 
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hkTe  1  heud,  tnsdlt  to  the«,  mocking  scom  of 
mt.    Ttaa  i  matt  shed,  jet  God  may  cai«  " 

174.  biOr  Ae  ngnrii  deep       Uat  U  in  my  heart, 

AaJw ah  Mcadt        SotniwI  sotrow  I  youngeiitl 
MaidManal 
Ifivy.  VI17  bemoautest  thou, 

Qieat  now  can-we^ned  T  yerer  crime  in  thee 
Bs««  I  «nr  faaad ;  r«t  Uioo  attetcat  words  — 
As  il  Aott  tkjvetf        wen  kll  thrauged  with  ein  I 

Joseph — aoBkevbat  indignant  with  this  femiDiae  turning  of 
the  taUes  00  hituaelf  (if  this  be  the  right  allocation  of  the 
dakpie)  —  aaswen,  with  a  otitain  sharpness  but  with  dig- 
m^,  that  he  hss  had  already  too  much  of  bale  from  this  child- 
btMJBg,  bat  that  silence  or  speaking  is  equally  ill  to  him.  It 
he  speak,  the  daughter  of  Darid  must  die ;  if  he  be  silent,  he 
vill  have  to  lire  false-sworn,  ill-famed,  among  the  folk-men. 
Mary  replies  to  this  appeal  in  a  s[>eech  of  serenteen  lines,  inth 
vhi^  ue  dialogue  closes ;  nor  is  it  in  this  form  again  i»- 
neved.  It  is  as  if  Cynewulf  wished  to  show  his  hand  in  this 
kind  of  art.  and  then  laid  it  by.  What  does  follow  is  another 
choric  invocation  which  celebrates  the  begetting  of  Christ;  and 
using  the  story  of  the  creation  of  tight  as  an  allegory  of  the 
birth  of  Jesus,  cries,  "  Come,  Lord  of  triumph,  gracioustf 
visit  us ;  mercifnlly  Uess  the  earth  "  — 

351.   And  the  goldeii  gates,         that  in  f^ne-bj  dnye. 

All  too  long  of  jore,        locked  tofetbrr  stood  —  JH 

Oidvr  now  to  open.         O  exalted  Lord  of  Heaven  I  ^^| 

And  tb«n  week  as  out.         through  Thy  very  kcU  a-oom!ng       ^^M 
Meek  to  middle-euih  !         <>[  thy  merc[es  we  have  need ;  ^^M 

For  the  wolf  accuned,         beut  that  wiirkB  in  darkness. 
Lord,  thy  aheep  hath  now         ecatterM  osuDder, 
Driven  them  devious,  far. 

"  Save  us  then  from  the  Baleful  One,  from  the  Slayer  of  the 
mind.  Helm  of  all  created  things,  free  us  from  the  Sc:itber 
of  men ! " 

The  nest  canto  celebrates  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  takes,  in 
order  perhaps  to  bind  it  up  with  the  preceding,  the  motive  ol 
the  golden  door,  whit-h  here  is  made  to  mean  Mary  herself 
through  whom  Christ  entered  hiiniiiiiity.  "  0  thou  glorioui 
lady  of  this  middle  earth,"   so  it  begins.     She  is  the  ring- 

Th«  word  in  An(!]i>.Siixon  i^lttsxarios  Is  trAtislaled  jiibar.  Cynewair  iuhI  it » 
aigaitj  Christ,  and  Hs  he  is  here  speakins  nf  Jeons  bs  dnren'leil  Iniin  PstM.  I 
bare  du  doubt  lie  was  thinking  ot  the  text  in  Rev.  xxii,.  where  Jesnit  wn  "I 
an  tb«  root  and  the  offspring  of  David,  aiid  the  bright  aad  morniug  siar^' 


i 


» 


adorned  bride  of  heaven's  Lord.  The  thegna  of  Christ,  high- 
est in  heaven,  name  her  Lady  of  the  aiigel-hoata,  and  of  the 
tribes  of  men,  and  of  those  who  abide  in  hell;  because  she 
brought  her  sinless  maidenhood  to  God.  Isaiah  [Ezekiel] 
spake  of  old  concerning  her.  U'er  all  the  land  he  looked  and 
saw  where  stablished  stood 

308.  Glorious  an  Ingan);  \  Gate  immcBsurable  t 
All  embnsHed  it  nas  with  unpricM  gema. 
Wound  with  nondrouB  bands.' 

Bsplendent,  and  Christ  close 
key.  We  gaze  on  the  Child 
on  thy  bosom,  0  plead  for  us  with  Him  " ;  and  this  hymn,  as  I 
may  call  it,  to  the  Virgin  closes  with  another  choric  prayer  to 
Christ. 

The  fifth  canto  begins  with  an  invocation  to  the  Trinity ; 
and  there  is  a  fine  passage  concerning  the  singing  and  the 
flight  around  the  throne  of  the  praising  Seraphim  — 

S93.  Ever  and  tor  ever       all  adornM  with  tbe  sky, 

Far  and  wide  they  worship        God  the  wielder  of  the  world. 
And  with  wiug&d  plumes       watch  around  the  Preaence 
Of  the  Lord  Almighty,        of  the  Lord  Eternal  I 
All  around  the  throne  of  God,       thronging  they  are  eager. 
Which  of  them  tlie  cloeeBt        may  to  Christ  the  Saviour 
Floshhig  play  in  flight,        in  the  garths  of  peaceEulness  1 

And  thus  they  sing  — 

403.   Holy  art  Tliou,  holy,        high  Priiice  of  archangels, 

Thou  true  Lord  of  triumph,         Thou  art  holy  evermore  I 
King  of  Itings  art  Thou,        ever  dwelleth  Thy  dominion 
Over  men  on  earth  ;        and  to  all  eternity 
Worshipped  wide  and  far,        Lord  o(  warrior  hosts  1 
For  Thou  hast  full.filled         all  the  Held  of  earth  and  heaven 
With  Thy  splendour,       shield  of  lighters  1 
Helm  of  all  things  1        in  the  highest,  be  tn  Thee 
Everlasting  welfitre,       laud  upon  the  earth, 
Shinisg  midst  of  men. 

And  now  this  first  part  of  the  poem  is  closed  by  a  prayer 
that,  with  some  feeling  for  art,  refers  back  to  the  wonder  of 
the  Incarnation  with  which  it  began,  but  which  itself  is  noth- 
ing but  the  same  pious  thoughts  we  have  so  often  had  before. 
This  repetition  is  so  frequent  in  the  Christ  that  I  am  more  and 

'  A  noble  doonvsy,  aebelic  ingong.  I  have  put  this  into  the  t* 
think  that  tbe  writer  bad  in  his  eye  the  UOVel  of  a  groat  missal,  K" 
B  churuh  door  as  wc  see  in  Norway. 
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more  inclined  to  thick  that  these  tails  at  the  end  of  the  nanfr 
tive  or  dialogue  paas^es  were  sung  by  full  choirs  in  chuicb, 
by  the  listeners  in  the  monastery  halls,  or  perhaps  by  the 
whole  band  of  some  mission  expedition  in  town  or  Tillage, 
when  the  chief  singers  bad  first  sung  the  narrative  and  dia- 
logue. 

The  second  portion  of  the  poem  ia  taken  up  with  the  Ascen- 
sion and  that  which  followed  and  preceded  it.  The  beginniog 
links  back  to  the  Nativity,  and  then  asks,  with  Gregory's 
homily  — "  Let  a  wise  man  seek  out  how  it  happened  that 
though  there  were  angels  at  the  birth  of  Christ,  yet  they  were 
not  arrayed  in  white  garments.''  Now  when  the  "great 
leader  gathered  bis  thegns  together  at  Bethany  "  before  his 
Ascension,  they  did  appear  in  white  robes.  After  this  fan- 
tastic question  another  half-dramatic  dialogue  begins.  Christ 
speaks,  and  the  verses  embody  the  words  of  farewell  in  the 
Bible,  with  an  addition  such  as  would  be  made  by  a  poet  whoM 
people  had  lately  been  idolatrous,  and  who  were  even  while 
he  wrote  living  in  warfare.  "  Break  the  idols,"  Christ  says, 
"  overthrow  them,  abhor  themj  quench  strife  and  hatred,  sow 
peace  among  men."  Then  tlie  Angels  come,  the  King  departs. 
Light  glitters  around  bis  head,  and  the  angels  speak  the  first 
words  of  a  new  dialogue. 

"  Why  do  ye  stay,  why  stand  ye  here,  ye  men  of  Galilee? 
.  .  .  The  Lord  has  mounted  upward  to  his  native  home,  to  hu 
Fatherland."     The  Apostles  answer  —  ^h 

GI7.  O  how  fain  would  we       in  tbia  fn^hion,  with  this  biwd,  ^^| 

Wfth  this  cheerful  company,        o'er  the  cover  of  the  Heikvea,    ^^| 
To  the  brightening  Burg,         bring  the  Lord  along.  ^H 

The  reception  into  heaven  naturally  follows  the  Ascension, 
and  is  slightly  touched.  The  angels  come  to  meet  Christ; 
immeasurable  joy  fills  the  Glory,  and  Jesus  takes  his  bi^ 
seat,  ruling  in  splendour  mid-earth  and  the  majestic  host,  so 
ends  line  557.  The  order  of  the  poem  now  becomes  confused. 
An  episode  ia  introduced  which  concerns  the  Harrowing  of 
Hell,  an  event  which  the  legend  always  places  after  the  Re»- 
urrection,  and  not  after  the  Ascension.  I  conjecture  that 
Cynewulf  had  these  lines  by  him  (11.  558-4185),  and  that  they 
belonged  to  another  poem,  of  which  the  Descent  into  Helt,  in 
the  Exeter  Book,  may  be  a  fragment.  When  he  was  refitting 
the  Christ  into  a  whole,  he  inserted  these  lines  which  are  full 
of  imagination,  and  took  no  particular  pains  to  fit  them  proj*- 
«rly  into  their  place ;  or  he  thought,  pernaps,  that  they  migM 


represent  a  hymn  sung  in  heaven  after  the  Asceiision.  The 
hymn  would  then  desisribe  the  event,  alao  an  ascension,  which 
had  taken  place  forty  days  before  when  Christ  brought  up  to 
Paradise  the  aoiils  from  Hades.  Even  if  that  be  the  case,  the 
pasa^^e  is  most  unhappily  built  together. 

The  episode  (il.  558-585)  is  really  a  choric  hymn  supposed 
to  be  sung  by  the  host  of  angels  who  come  forth  from  the 
gates  of  heaven  on  the  day  of  the  Resurrection  to  meet  and 
welcome  the  Old  Testament  saints  as,  rising  from  Hades,  they 
mount  the  sky  with  Christ.  The  scene  is  laid  in  mid-space. 
The  angels  from  heaven  have  met  the  ascending  bands,  and 
when  Cynewulf  sees  this  mighty  meeting  in  his  vision,  the 
warrior  wakens  in  him,  and  the  speech  the  angelic  leader  makes 
to  his  followers  is  such  as  a  heathen  chief  might  have  made 
to  hia  Lord  returning  from  war  with  the  spoils  of  victory, 
"Lo,"  the  Angel  cries,  pointing  to  the  approaching  host  of 
Christ  and  the  delivered  souls  — 

.  See,  the  holy  Hero        Ilell  hath  now  bereaved 
Of  the  tribute  all        thai,  in  times  of  old. 
In  that  (lawless)  war,       so  unlawfully  it  gorged  1 
Overthrown  are  now,        and  in  torment  quick, 
Hafled  down  and  humhled        iu  the  Hell's  abyss. 
All  the  champions  of  the  Fiend,        cut  off  from  their  prowess ; 
Those  who  strove  with  Him        might  not  speed  in  battle 
With  their  weapon-whlrlingH        when  the  warrior  king  of  glory, 
He  the  Helm  of  Heaven's  realm,         had  arrayed  the  war 
Bight  against  his  ancient  foes,         with  his  only  might. 
Then  be  drew  from  durance,        from  the  devilish  burg. 
This  the  dearest  of  all  spoils,        this  unnumbered  folk. 
Lo  I  the  host  iiself       here  you  gaze  upon  I 
Now  the  Saviour  of  all  souls        wills  to  seek  the  throne 
Where  is  given  grace  lo  8pirita,i —       He  of  God  the  proper  bairn. 
After  hia  war-playing. 

The  speaker  now  tiima  from  his  own  following  to  speak  to 
the  souls  who  have  come  from  Hadea,  and  to  welcome  themj 
and  then  turns  back  again  to  look  towards  the  gates  of  Heaven, 
and  bids  them  unclose.     It  is  well  imagined — 

.   Forward  now  to  friends,        frankly  march  along. 
With  a  gladdened  heart  I 

t),  ye  gates  unclose. 
He  wiU  unto  yon.         He  of  all  the  Wielder  1 
He  the  King  into  his  city,        He,  Creation's  Lord, 
With  no  UtUe  army,         now  will  lead  his  folk 
To  Hie  joy  of  joys. 


"  Wills  U 


k  the  gift-sUml  of  spirits." 
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Anil  the  speech  ends  with  a  proclamation  of  peat^e  and  of  the 
covenant  of  God  with  men.  It  ia  followed  at  line  586  by  a 
risitmS  of  the  whole  matter  of  the  poem  up  to  the  present 
point,  and  this,  I  think,  i^me  ori^niiily  after  the  557  line 
before  the  insertion  of  the  hymn.  There  is  a  passage  in  it 
which  needa  to  be  noted,  because,  while  the  alliterative  atresj 
ia  carefully  observed,  each  limb  of  the  verse  is  set  in  rhyme. 
"Every  one,"  it  aaya,  "may  now  choose" — 

6B1.   Aa  of  Hell  the  scornful  Btoiy,        eo  of  Heaven  the  noble  glory ; 
Ah  the  ligbUome  tigbl.         ku  the  loutbty  night ; 
Glory's  rusii  of  gladuesB,         or  of  gloom;  souls  Uie  sadnms; 
As  with  devils  aI[  discord,         so  delight  with  God  the  Uird ; 
Torment  grievous  with  the  grim,        gloty  witli  the  seraphim, 
Either  life  or  death  I 

Therefore  it  is  fitting  to  thank  the  Lord.  "He  gives  U8  food 
and  the  fulness  of  goods ;  " 

606.   Welfare  o'er  the  wide-land       and  a  weather  gentle, 
'  Neath  tlie  shelter  of  the  sky  1        Siin  and  moon  alike, 
Kingliest  of  the  constellations,         candles  of  the  Heaven, 
Shine  on  every  man        that  im  earth  abideth  ; 
Dew  and  rain  descend,        and  they  draw  abundance  forth  1 

But  chiefly  thanks  are  due  to  him  of  whom  Job  spoke,  as  of  * 
bird,  and  well:  for  he  winged  his  way  to  the  angels'  lome; 
and  thence  again,  at  one  with  the  Spirit,  flew  down  ut  I'enle- 
cost  and  gave  gifts  to  men.  And  here  intervenes  a  jwssagt  of 
wliich  there  is  a  parallel  in  the  Q\fis  of  Men  —  a  tioniiKA  i 
motive  for  poetry,  which,  treated  by  C'ynewulf,  may  boaat  it*lf  ] 
of  a  finer  poetic  quality  than  is  elsewhere  shown.' 

6(14.  Sage  the  way  of  speech         that  He  sendeth  unto  one 

To  the  memory  of  his  mind        IhrouKh  the  spirit  of  bis  moulli  — 

Noble  nioat^ry  of  thought.         Many,  many  things 

fie  can  sing  and  say  ;        in  his  soul  is  fastened 

Weighty  wisdom's  power  1         Well  another  can 

With  his  hand  the  harp  awaken        'fore  the  heroes  loudly, 

>  The  ori)^n  of  these  English  descriptions  of  the  varloni  fttfta  nt  nm  hu 
been  referred  lo  the  texts  in  1  Corinthtana  conmmiagUie  Klfts  of  the  KplillJf 
the  Uoiuily  of  Gregory,  and  other  sourrea.  There  was  also,  1  Ibink,  u  1'''^ 
pendent  heathen  aang  nn  the  matter.  It  is  asnbjecl  wblrb  was  aim  >i>'*f^ 
the  ihooKhlH  of  mea.  Homer  himself  has  seizeil  It.  "H(<et«r"  (mti  Vi'v* 
damas.  Iliiid,  xili.).  "thou  art  bard  to  be  pcrBnaded  by  them  tbat  wooutcW 
s«l  thee :  lor  that  God  has  K>veD  tbee  excellence  in  the  works  ot  war.  lk«<*|°" 
In  eouncil  also  art  thnn  fain  to  excel  other  men  in  knowledge.  But  In  no  v'* 
will  thou  be  able  to  take  everytUiniE  on  thyself.  For  Ut  one  man  God  hM  ^"J 
for  bis  portion  the  works  ot  war,  to  anutbor  [be  dance,  to  another  the  Ix)*]^ 
Boni:,  but  ill  tbe  heart  ot  yet  anotber  hath  lar-seolDg  Zaiu  placed  an  «mD* 
tuideiBtandlng."  — LtaTsTranaUtion. 
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Greet  the  ele«-beani  then.         One  the  godlike  law 
May  aright  reveal.         One  the  rimming  <if  the  Btare 
TellH  —  tbftt  wide  creation.         One  the  word  men  speak 
Wisedilly  can  write.         War-luck  on  another 
In  the  baltle  He  beHtoweth,        when  the  band  of  ahcwteia 
Send  the  Htorm  oC  darts        o'er  the  ahield'a  deEence, 
Winging-work  of  arroWH.        Boldly  will  another 
Urge  the  ocean-wood        o'er  the  salt  sea-Htream, 
Stir  the  surging  deep.        One  the  suaring  tree 
Can,  though  ateep,  ascend.        One  can  smithy  well 
Bteel&d  Bword  and  apear.         One  the  Epncious  ways 
Knows  and  all  the  plains'  outgoing.         So  to  ua  the  Lord, 
Bairn  of  God,  His  gifta        on  the  groonda  of  earth  divides. 

The  next  two  portions  whicli  finish  the  "  Ascension  "  are 
both  of  curious  interest:  the  first  for  its  allegorical  exposi- 
tion,' in  the  medifeval  manner,  of  the  text  in  Canticles ;  the 
second  for  its  autobiographical  detail,  and  for  the  sketch,  the 
little  "study,"  as  it  were,  of  the  final  subject  of  the  Last  Judg- 
ment. Of  the  allegorical  six  leaps  of  Christ  1  have  already 
apokeu  in  chapter  xi,  "So  must  we  men,"  it  ends,  "leap 
from  virtue  to  virtue  to  the  highest  height.  Great  is  our  need 
of  salvation,  for  the  Accuser" — and  the  reference  is  to  the 
deadly  arrow-flights  of  Northern  war  — 

704.  Midst  the  folk  of  God        forth  in  sending  now 
From  his  bended  bow        the  embittered  shaft 
So  that  sudden  shot        let  us  atand  on  guard  againrt, 
Lest  the  point  of  poison,        bitter-piercing  dart, 
Stonner  of  the  shield,        sudden-ooming  craft  of  foea, 
Break  In  under  the  hone-locker,        Baneful  gash  that  is, 
Livldest  of  wounda  I 

And  now  begins  the  last  portion  of  the  "Ascension." 
falls  into  three  divisions.  The  first,  while  it  says  that  no  one 
need  fear  the  shafts  of  the  Fiend  if  God  shall  shield  1 ' 
denly  breaks  into  that  remarkable  personal  passage  of  which 
I  have   alrea<ly  spoken.     The  "Day  of  Doom"  is    near,  he 

1  Therp  is,  boginoinK  at  line  6il2,  an  allegoricai  simile  more  fully  deTelopcd 

[*>"■"  is  usual  ia  Anglo-Saxon  poftry.    1  translate  It;  "God  hononreth  His 
c,  even  as  the  Prophet  said''  (/'j.ciixvi.  T-Sl.) 
693.  That  the  holy  p-me       wore  upheavM  f  then) 
Stars  serene  of  Heaven,       high  unspeakably. 


¥ 


Moon  and  snnl       O  what  may  these  be, 

Qems  so  glittering  bright.       It  not  God  Himselt  ? 

He  Is  the  sootbfwt       shining  of  the  sun, 

For  the  angels,  (or  earth  dwellers,        ever  noble  splendoorl 

Olimmers  (mild )  the  mnon       o'er  the  middle  earth, 

Stdritnal  is  that  star  I        So  the  Churrh  at  God 

Throagh  the  con grevni Ions        of  the  True  and  Just, 

*■  brightly  now. 
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cries,  "and  I  —  I  fear  a.  sterner  doom."  This  [>ersoD2l  pas- 
sage is  the  first  hint  of  the  subject  of  the  third  book  ;  and  the 
short  sketch,  the  "  study,"  as  I  said,  for  the  fiaished  picture  of 
the  third  part,  follows  in  this  fashion  — 

807.  Then  ehall  all  earth-glories 

Bum  nicliin  the  bale-6re.         Bright  aucl  swift 
Rages  on  tbe  ruddy  flame,         wratbfully  it  etridea 
O'er  the  outspread  eartli ;         sunken  are  tbe  plaina ; 
Buret  oflunder  tbe  burg-steads  !        See  !  the  Burning  om  ila  mf. 
Greediest  of  guests.        gorges  pitilessly  now. 
All  the  Euicienl  treasures        tliat  of  old  the  heroes  held. 
While  that  on  the  earth         pride  abode  with  them ! 

Wlien  Cynewulf  has  finished  his  sketch  he  becomes  personal 
again.  "0  our  need  is  great,  before  that  grim  terror  to  be- 
think us  of  God's  grace ; "  and  he  passes  into  that  lovely  w* 
suffgested  passage  which  I  have  already  translated,  and  in 
which  his  sou!  stands  clear  before  us.  As  I  have  put  it  into 
a  trotting  rhythm  before,  so  now  I  put  it  into  blank  veae, 
nor  is  that  metre  apart  from  its  elegiau  strain  — 

S4S.  0  great  our  need 

Thai  we  bethink  us  In  this  fruitless  time, 
Ere  that  grim  fear,  upon  our  spirits'  grace. 
For  now  is  it  most  like  aa  if  on  ships 
O'er  water  cold,  on  ocean's  flood,  we  sail. 
Driving  the  sea-wood  through  the  far-spread  deep. 
On  our  sea-steeds.     A  dangerous  stream  is  this, 
Of  endless  wares,  oceans  nind-toesed,  when  we 
About  this  swooning  world  swing  to  and  fro 
Upon  the  unfatbomed  road.    Hard  was  our  stale, 
Ere  we  had  sailed  across  tbe  alorm-ridged  deep 
Safely  U>  laud ;  but  then  our  help  arrived. 
That  led  us  to  the  hitbe  where  Healing  is  — 
God's  Spirit^Son,  wlio  f^ve  us  grace  to  know  — 
Outlooklng  o'er  the  bulwarks  of  our  keel — 
Where  we  should  bind  witli  anchors  deepi;  aet. 
Our  old  wave-bnrsea,  stallions  of  the  sea  1 
There  in  that  haven,  let  ua  slabllsh  Hope, 
The  which  He  roomed  for  us  who  rules  the  skiee. 
When  be  climbed  Heaven,  Holy  in  the  height. 

And  now,  at  line  866,  the  Day  of  Judgment,  the  third  part  at 
the  poem,  begins.  Like  a  thief  in  the  blackness  of  night  1* 
surprises  men.  The  blithe  and  shining  host,  the  faithful  w 
the  Lord,  assemble  glorious  on  Mount  Zioo.  Then  CyneWi 
as  if  suddenly  smitten  with  a  vision  (and  he  is  the  only  Anglo- 
Saxon  poet  who  has  these  poetic  outbursts),  breaks  into  > 
noble  description  of  the  four  summoning  angels  — 
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878.  Therowith  from  tlie  tour        far-tiff  comers  of  the  world, 
From  the  regions  uttermoxt        oE  the  realm  of  evth. 
All  a-glow  the  aiigels       blow  with  one  accord 
Loudly  thrilling  trumpets.         Trembles  Middle-Garth 
Earth  ia  quaking  under  men.        Right  against  the  going 
Of  tha  stars  they  sound  together,         strong  and  gloriously 
Sounding  and  resounding        from  the  south  and  north, 
Wakening  from  the  dead        bairns  of  doughty  men. 
All  aghast  from  the  grey  mould ;        all  the  kin  of  men, 
To  the  dooming  of  the  I/ird.       Out  of  that  deep  sleep 
Suddenly  they  bid  them  rise. 

After  that  "  a  blaze  of  sun  comes  from  the  south-east  to  tlie 
hill  of  Zion,"  and  after  the  blaze  the  Son  of  God,  "  marvelloualy 
countenanced,  diversely  for  the  blessed  and  the  lost,  bitter  for 
the  baleful,  benign  for  the  blest."  And  on  each  side  of  him 
troops  of  angels  and  societies  of  the  sainta  fare  their  way. 

Another  outburst  of  description,  touched  with  a  human  in- 
terest, follows,  and  it  rises  in  the  last  lines  into  imaginative 
splendour. 

Q30.   Deep  creation  thunders,         and  before  the  Lord  shall  go 
Hageat  of  upheaving  fires        o'er  the  far-spread  earth  1 
Hurtles  the  hot  flame,        and  the  heavens  burst  asutider. 
All  the  flrm-aet  fiaabiiig  planela        fall  out  of  their  places. 
Then  the  son  that  erst        o'er  the  elder  world 
With  such  brlghtneBa  shone        for  the  sons  of  men, 
Black-dark  now  becomes,         changed  to  bloody  hue. 
And  the  moon  alike,       who  to  man  of  old 
Nightly  gave  her  light,         nither  tumbles  down  ; 
And  the  stars  also        shower  down  from  heaven. 
Headlong  through  the  roaring  lift,        lashed  by  all  the  winds. 

Then  Cynewnlf,  who,  while  he  loved  the  soft  aspects  of 
Nature,  loved  even  more  the  raging  aea  and  hurricane,  again 
describes,  when  he  haa  placed  Christ  on  the  top  of  the  hill  of 
Zion,  the  howling  winds,  the  dreadfid  din  that  weakens  and 
wastes  the  world,  but  chiefly  the  ocean  of  fire  and  its  over- 
whelming of  the  earth ;  always  however,  in  a  manner  which  is 
his  own,  introducing  his  sorrow  and  pity  for  the  fates  of  men, 
"  Great  and  dire  shall  be  the  tribulations  of  the  kin  of  Adam 
when  that  wan  welter  of  fire,  the  swarthy  flame  —  seizes  on 
these  three  things — seas  with  their  fish,  earth  with  her  moun- 
tains, and  the  upper  heaven  magnificent  with  stars." 

972.   So  the  greedy  ghost       shall  gang  aearchingly  through  earth. 
And  the  Flame,  the  ravager,         with  the  Fire's  terror 
Shall  the  high  up-timbered  houses        burl  upon  the  plain. 
IjO  1  the  flre-blast,  flamiu!;  far,         fierce  and  hunjn7  ««  a  sword, 
Whelms  the  world  withal  I        And  the  walls  of  burglia 
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Melt  the  mountains  now, 

that  of  old  against  the  $cs 
firm  aud  at«ad.faKt  standing, 
bulw&rlu  'gHinst  the  oce&n  biUd 
Then  on  every  wight 
On  all  fowls  and  beasta, 
r,       rushes  CooflagraUon, 


In  imuiediat*  ruin  fall  1 
Melt  the  cliffs  preuipjtuus, 
Fised  against  Ihe  floods, 
Kept  the  enrtb  apart ;  — 
And  the  winding  water. 
Fastens  the  cleaUi-Saine  1 
Fire-swart,  a  raging  w 
All  Ihe  earth  along. 

Even  the  "  white  host  of  the  archangels,  bright  as  heaven," 
and  now  assembled  round  the  sovereign  God  on  Zion,  trembla 
in  that  dreadful  day.  Much  more  the  kin  of  Adam  who  no* 
"  rise  quick  and  young  again  " ;  and  in  them  as  through  a  glass 
is  clearly  seen  "  the  figure  of  their  works,  the  memory  of  their 
words  and  the  thoughts  of  their  heart."  This  motive,  with  that 
of  the  terror  and  the  fire,  is  now  repeated  in  many  diifereiit 
fashions,  and  as  a  kind  of  peroration  to  this  |>art  of  the  poem. 
It  would  be  very  tiresome  reading  were  it  not  for  the  word- 
changes,  and  for  a  certain  swirling  of  the  verse  which  revealJ 
t!ie  passionate  feeling  of  the  poet.  We  must  remember,  when 
we  are  weary  of  these  repetitions,  that  what  is  written  here 
was  to  be  sung,  not  read. 

Another  theme  is  now  taken  up  at  line  1081  —  the  thecpe  of 
the  Holy  Rood.  It  is  nobly  conceived.  The  Cross,  standing 
with  its  root  on  Zion's  hill,  rises  till  its  top  strikes  the  skj. 
All  the  assembled  hosts  look  upon  it.  Nor  is  it  difficnlt  to 
see,  for  by  its  light  all  things  are  seen.  The  aun  is  gone;  il 
shines  instead  of  the  sun  ;  it  is  the  brightest  of  all  beoooni. 
All  shade  is  banished  by  its  brillianey.  From  head  to  foot  it 
is  red,  wet  with  the  blood  of  the  King  of  heaven.  Christ  is 
seen  by  all  the  multitude  of  good  and  evil  crucified  upon  >L 
The  good  see  it,  and  it  brings  brightness  to  their  souls.  lb* 
evil  see  it  for  their  torment  and  their  teen. 

This  fine  imagination  is  followed  by  an  account  of  the  Cr* 
cifixion,  and  by  a  description  of  the  agony  of  tlie  whole  a* 
tion  in  sympathy  with  the  death  of  Jesus.  This  is  a  moti« 
which  is  again  taken  up  hy  the  writer  of  the  Dream  o/th^Stb 
Rood.  It  seems  to  run  side  by  side  with  the  weeping  o(  w 
things  for  the  death  of  Balder.  Whether  that  idea  was  im- 
ported into  the  Norse  mythology  from  Christian  iu;rtholo{7> 
or  whether  it  comes  down  to  both  from  similar  myths  mow 
ancient  than  either,  does  not  engage  us  here.  It  appMH* 
slightly  in  Gregory's  Homily,  but  our  interest  here  iB  the 
deliberate  and  close  way  in  which  Cynewulf  works  Up  the 
thought,  and  his  representation  of  Nature's  sympathy  with 
nuui.    The  earth  and  sky  and  trees  and  seas  share  in  the  pV" 
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siona  of  humanity-  To  the  statement  that  the  sun  was  ob- 
scured, Cynewulf  adds,  "darkened  with  misery."  When  he 
speaks  of  the  earthquake,  he  sajs  not  only  that  the  "  earth 
shook,"  but  also  that  it  was  "marred  by  fear,"  Nay,  the 
whole  Universe  was,  like  a  living  Being,  conacioua  of  the 
death  of  Christ. 

1143.  And  the  broad-set  sea 

Made  iu  might  of  power  known,        from  its  clasping  marges  broke 
Up  in  ireful  fury,         o'er  the  breast  of  ejirtli  I 
■         Yea,  their  shining  stead  witbin        all  the  stars  forsook 
L      Each  his  own  aspect!         On  that  very  tide 
H      Wist  the  lucid  Heaven         who  11  was  had  made  it 
H      So  upsoaring  and  so  sheen,        with  ils  starry  gems. 

Hell,  also,  the  guilt- avenging,  knew  that  the  Maker  had 
come,  and  gave  up  her  hosts  from  her  hot  bosom.  And  the 
sea  declared  who  had  spread  it  forth,  the  trees  told  who  bad 
shaped  them  with  their  blossoming,  when  mighty  God  stepped 
up  on  one  of  them.  Many  a  one  was  all  o'er-run  beneath  its 
rind  with  bloody  tears.  Red  and  thick,  their  sap  was  turned 
to  blood.  Earth's  dwellers  cannot  tell  how  many  things  in- 
animate yet  felt  within  themselves  the  travail  of  the  Lord. 

The  poem  now  turns  to  the  division  between  the  just  and 
the  unjust,  and  the  three  signs  which  mark  the  blessed,  and 
the  three  others  which  indicate  the  cursed.  Of  these  the  only 
one  worth  dwelling  on  is  the  tbirii  sign  of  the  blessed  which 
might  be  due  to  the  pen  of  Jonathan  Edwards.  "The  happy 
band  shall  see  the  lost  suffer  sore  pain  amid  the  bale  of  dark- 

1250.   Flame  Uiat  welters  up        and  of  worms  (he  fierce  wpe«t. 

With  their  bitter-biting  jaw* —        achuul  <  of  burning  creaturwl 
And  from  this  a  winsome  juj        waxes  (or  the  righleoiu. 

There  is  not  much  of  interest  in  th«  nert  portion  of  the  poem, 
which  is  an  enlargement  of  the  reasons  for  the  judgment  of 
the  good  and  evil  given  in  chattter  ixv,  of  St.  Matthew's  Oo*- 
pel.  The  speech  of  Jesus  to  tne  good  is  short,  but  th«  speech 
to  the  evil  is  long  and  homiletic,  and  repeala,  with  the  comnUMi 
aim  of  instruction,  the  whole  story  of  the  Pal),  the  laeago*- 


wbMen  IP  dawriht  tli*  htwM  fcPMchtMs  nf  th.  ■ .  —  „.««« 

that  they  rmplorcd  h  Im'  aay a(  Dm  iwtVtra  <i«  the  sm  csmM  Dm  wbal*  •  — ^ 
tbH  i^we of  it  for tta great ■»»««  WW.  I»D«  »<»i5»mT be M i« «. 
vjnew  oil  a  tun«. 
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tion,  the  Crucifixion,  and  Eeaurrection.  It  is  not  devoid  of 
nobleness,  eonstautly  i^haiigiug  too  ia  metrical  luovenient  in 
accordance  with  the  meaning,  full  of  quick  appeals,  exees- 
Bively  personal  (Jesus  speaks  as  if  he  were  speaking  to  one 
only  among  the  vast  host),  well  fitted  then  for  use  In  a  homily, 
a  nae  to  which  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  put  Some  passages  in 
it  must  have  been  eEFective  when  sung  in  a  kind  of  recitative. 
"  I  was  born  alone,"  one  of  these  begins,  and  the  lines  run  to 
a  great  length  and  must  be  thought  of  as  sung  with  a  rushing 
and  impassioned  speed 

1421.  All  alone  I  was  begotten 

For  the  comfort  of  the  folk  ;         with  their  hands  they  folded  me. 

Wrapped  me  in  a,  poor  man's  weeda        and  within  the  darkness  woiuid 

All  bedlght  with  dusky  swathing.       Lo,  for  aJl  the  norld,  I  endurM  thk 
OE  a  Uttle  worth,  1  seemed,  to  the  aona  of  men.        On  the  flinty  siaatl 
lay 

young,  a  child  within  his  crib. 

Nor,  indeed,  is  the  passage  less  effective  when  Christ,  ap- 
parently turning  to  the  gigantic  rood,  as  a  Catholic  preacher 
to  the  crucifix,  points  to  himself  hanging  there,  and  cries  to  all 
the  vast  host  of  the  lost,  "  See  now  the  deadly  wounds  which 
men  erst  made  tipon  my  palms,  and  also  on  tuy  feet,  by  which 
I  hung,  fastened  most  bitterly  I  Here,  too,  mayst  thou  look 
on  the  wound,  blood-streaming,  on  my  aide.  O  how  uneven 
there  between  us  two  the  reckoning!  .  .  .  Why  didst  ihou 
forsake  the  glorious  life  1  bought  for  thee  through  lor?f 
Give  me  back  thy  life  which  I  gave  thee.  I  claim  the  lif« 
thou  hast  stain  with  sins.  .  .  .  Why  hast  thou  crucified  at 
worse  upon  the  rood  of  thine  hands  than  when  of  old  I  hanf 
upon  the  tree  ?  "  The  reasons  of  the  sentence  are  now  gi^ei 
which  are  written  in  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  St.  Malth**- 
and  this  passage  ends  —  "Go  now,  accursed,  cut  off  by  jouf 
own  will  from  angels'  joy,  into  eternal  fire,  made  ready,  ho' 
and  grim,  for  Satan  and  hia  comrades,  for  all  that  dusky  shutl' 
And  the  Ward  of  Empire  ia  mighty  and  enraged,  iri-ful  hd'' 
terrorful ;  no  foe  upon  this  path  of  earth  may  then  abide  I'i* 
presence.  For  he  sweeps  down  with  his  right  hand  the  i'*titi 
of  victory,  and  the  devils  fall  headlong  into  the  den  profoHW' 
into  the  swarthy  fire."  The  re.st  is  homiletic  exhortation  W 
the  final  locking  of  hell ;  and,  at  the  last,  the  openiDg  <'' 
heaven  to  the  hosts  of  the  just.  CynewulFs  description  of  ih' 
perfect  land  closes  the  poeiu  — 


THE   "ELENE" 


I 


1649.  There  is  angi-lH'  song,         Ihere  enjoyment  of  the  bleat, 
There  belov&i  Trcscnce        of  the  Lord  Eternal, 
To  the  bleiuM  brighter        thiui  the  beaming  of  the  Sun  1 
There  is  love  of  the  beloved,        life  without  the  end  of  death  ; 
Merry  there  man'a  multitude ;        there  unmarred  is  youth  by  eld  j 
Olory  of  the  hosts  of  Heaven,        health  that  knows  not  pain ; 
Rest  for  righteous  doers,        rest  withouieii  strite, 
For  Uie  good  and  blessed  I         Without  gloom  the  day, 
Bright  and  full  of  blossiiming ;        bliss  that's  sorrowless  ; 
Peace  all  friends  between,        ever  without  enmity  ; 
Love  that  euTieth  Dot,         in  the  union  of  the  saints. 
For  the  happy  ones  nf  Heaven  1         Hunger  Is  not  there  nor  thirst, 
Sleep  nor  heavy  sLckness,        nor  the  scorching  of  the  Ijun  ; 
Neitlier  cold  nor  care  j       hut  the  happy  company, 
Sheenest  of  all  hosts,         shall  enjoy  for  aye 
Grace  of  God  their  Kiiig,        glory  with  their  Lord.     ^ 

The  last  of  the  signed  poems  of  Cynewulf  is  the  Elene.  It 
ia  ic  the  Vercelli  Book,  and  contains  131il  lines.  Its  source, 
as  Kemble  and  Grimm  first  laid  down,  appears  to  he  the  Latin 
life  of  Quiriacus  or  Cyriacus,  Bishop  of  Jenisalem,  written  in 
the  Acta  Sanctontm  of  the  4th  of  May ;  hut  reasons  have  been 
alleged  for  thinking  that  some  other  life  was  used  by  Cyue- 
wulf.  Some  have  thought  —  and  the  view  is  based  on  the 
Greek  title  of  the  poem  —  that  the  Greek  life  of  Cyriacus, 
which  is  of  the  3rd  of  May,  may  have  been  brought  to  Eng- 
land and  followed  by  Cynewulf,  but  the  mere  form  of  the 
name  cannot  prove  this,  and  Greek  had  decayed  in  England 
when  Cynewulf  was  writing.  Cyriacus  is  the  Judas  of  the 
poem. 

If  Cynewulf  used  the  life  in  the  Ada  Sanctorum,  he  used  it 
with  the  freedom  of  a  poet.  He  expands  and  contracts  when 
he  pleases,  and  he  has  interpolated  two  long  inventions  of  his 
own.  Professor  Kent,  in  an  excellent  edition  of  the  jB/ens,' 
has  given  the  Latin  text  along  with  the  Anglo-Saxon.  Any 
one  can  now  see  without  trouble  where  Cynewulf  has  followed, 
or  not  followed,  his  source ;  and  the  original  matter  in  the 
poem  seems  worthy  of  the  pains  whieh  Cynewulf  says  he 
bestowed  on  its  composition.  The  subject  is  the  Finding  of 
the  Tnie  Cross,  and  the  action  passes  steadily  on  to  this  end. 
The  Huns  gather  against  Constantine  as  he  lies  asleep  in 
camp,  who  dreams  his  famous  dream  of  the  Rood,  and  is 
bid  to  conquer  by  that  sign.  The  battle  follows,  the  victory, 
Constantine's  study  of  the  Scriptures,  Helena's  journey  to 
Jerusalem,  the  council  held  by   Helena  with  the  Jews,  the 
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separate  council  of  the  Jews  when  Judas  advises  them  not  to 
reveal  the  place  of  the  Cross,  his  Imprisunment,  his  release, 
his  prajer  to  Christ,  his  declaration  of  the  death  of  Jesus  for 
the  redemption  of  the  world,  the  finding  of  the  Crosses,  the 
discovery  of  the  true  Cross  by  a  miracle,  the  devil's  indigiu- 
tion  and  speech,  the  reply  of  Jiidas,  the  message  of  Heleiia  to 
Constantiue,  the  baptism  of  Judas  as  Cyriacus  and  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  Bishopric  of  Jerusalem,  the  fiuding  of  the  naila 
and  tlie  return  of  Helena.  The  last  canto  is  Cyuewulf's  yet- 
sonal  account  of  how  he  wrote  the  poem  and  of  his  stale  of 
mind. 

Many  have  said  that  this  is  the  finest  of  his  poems,  but  I 
cannot  agree  with  them,  Cynewulf  was  at  his  best  wheu  he 
had  to  invent,  not  t^i  follow.  When  he  works  as  he  does  hew, 
on  a  given  story,  his  imagination  seems  fettered.  It  is  verj 
different  when,  as  in  the  Christ,  he  is  building  his  lofty  sung 
out  of  his  own  heart.  It  is  different,  even  in  the  Eleiii,  when 
he  wholly  abandons  his  original,  and  invents  the  battle,  the 
sea-voyage,  and  the  personal  epilogue.  These  are  excellent, 
and  it  is  their  goodness,  I  think,  which  has  made  the  critic* 
place  the  whole  poem  on  so  high  a  level.  I  have  alreudf 
translated  them  all  and  need  dwell  on  them  no  more.  Tba 
rest  of  the  poem  is,  I  think,  extremely  dull. 

In  the  battle  and  sea  descriptions  many  heathen  terms  an 
used  which  enliven  and  strengthen  the  verse.  Moreover,  thoee 
swift,  surprising,  vivid  phrases  which  mark  a  poet ;  that  worf- 
invention  of  which  every  poet  is  fond  at  one  time  or  anotber 
of  his  life,  and  which,  in  the  shape  more  of  double-shotted  sub- 
stantives than  of  adjectives,  the  Anglo-Saxon  poets  of  Nm- 
thumbria  were  only  too  eager  to  use  —  appear  frequently  in  tin 
Elene.  The  metrical  movement  and  swing  of  the  lines  are  mocii 
more  fixed  and  steady  than  in  his  other  poems.  There  m 
very  few  verses  which  even  tend  towards  the  long  line  thai 
belongs  to  the  Caedmonian  poems.  On  the  contrary,  that 
short  epic  line  ia  used  into  which,  after  jElfred,  all  En^s^ 
poetry  seems  to  have  drifted,  as  we  see  for  example  in  ill* 
songs  of  the  Ghronkle.  Rhyme  and  assonance  are  also  w* 
uncommon.  All  these  characteristics  point  to  a  time  when  tlrt 
art  of  poetry  had  consciously  adopted  rules,  and  when  ^ 
metrical  freedom  of  the  poet  began  to  be  more  rigidly  limit*; 
It  does  not,  however,  follow  that  because  a  poet  like  "Cj'ne*'l» 
adopted  the  short  epic  line  in  its  strictness  tliat  he  was  pf* 
eluded  from  using  the  long  line  of  the  Caedmonian  (KMtiJi 


«« 


and  whether  he  did  uae  it  in  anj  later  poem  than  tfae 
a  question  that  will  meet  as  when  we  dcscrifae  the 
the  Holy  Itood,  which,  though  I  beliere  it  to  be  at 
Cynewulf'Sy  I  leave  to  the  following  chapter 
unsigned  by  him.^ 


IS 

of 

partlj 
it  a 


^  I  baye  said  no  more,  in  tliig  diapter  am  the  ete^ed  pef  of  Cjmgwmif.  ttC 
the  FaUs  of  the  Apotilet.  It  did  not  secoi  vorti  while  to  ticat  of  ii  aamit. 
Bat  when  these  piigee  had  sone  to  pnm  Mr.  GoilaBcz's book  om  the  f.krue 
appeared,  and  I  have  pbu:ed  m  a  note  at  the  end  of  this 
concerning  the  Fate*  of  the  AfoeiUe  and  the  Amdrtae, 


CHAPTER  XXV 


The  poems  which  still  remain  for  appreciation  have  all  ol 
them  been  attributed  bydivera  critics  to  Cyiiewulf.  No  [xwi- 
tive  proof,  however,  can  be  given  of  his  authorBhip  of  thera. 
Five  of  them  are  important  poems — the  Outhlac,  the  Dactnt 
itito  Hell,  the  Phomke,  the  Dream  of  the  Rood,  and  tlie  Andrfo*- 
The  order  in  which  I  have  here  enumerated  them  is  proliablj 
the  chronological  order  of  their  composition,  but  no  evidi-DW 
really  worth  having  can  be  given  for  this  order.  I  may  then 
classify  them  as  I  please,  and  I  take  first  the  Oulhlac  and  th( 
Aiidreaa,  both  of  which  are  saint-legends,  then  the  Descent  into 
Sell,  then  the  Phcenix,  and  lastly,  the  Dream  of  the  Rood, 
because,  as  I  have  aaid,  it  closes  in  my  opinion  the  hfe  and 
work  of  Cynewulf. 

The  Gnlhlac  is  the  story  of  that  anchorite  on  whose  i»I»wl 
refuge  in  the  fens  the  Abbey  of  Crowland  was  built.  Th* 
poem  is  in  the  Exeter  Book,  and  its  conclusion  is  missing 
There  is  scarcely  any  critic  of  importance  who  does  not  wj 
that  Cynewulf  had  a  hand  in  it,  and  the  second  part  at  1*^ 
is  almost  unanimously  allotted  to  him.  It  is  more  than  poi^ 
able  that  we  should  find  in  its  lost  ending,  had  we  but  the  luc^ 
to  discover  it,  CynewulFs  signature  in  runes.  The  poem  hM 
been  divided  into  two  parts,  and  then  into  three,  by  vario"* 
writers.  Many  attribute  only  the  second  part  to  Cynewulli 
and  those  who  think  that  he  wrote  the  whole,  think  (dflO,  fi'' 
the  most  part,  that  there  was  a  long  interval  between  the  cM^ 
position  of  the  first  and  second  portions,'  between  (?rt(WK^ 

1  Rleset  divides  11  into  two,  written  ni  differBnt  times  by  Cynewnll.  O*^ 
titu  adopts  tho  liiviBloB,  but  only  llie  second  part  la  (^newulfi.  UW" 
divides  It  into  three  parta,  with  a  long  interval  between  tbs  a^-niid  twi  wH 


and  GuCMac  R  T 
inferior  to  the  s-r;  ■ 
Biderably  from  the  i-i/<  M  tj^inae  tn  te^::!.  nri  mtj  £a«e  " 
be«a  a  monk  of  Crowlud,  vkik  tlK  •enMd  fast  Mtosa  tfac 
life  closely.'  On  the  whote,  Aem,  it  ■  Moit  pnkalir  Oa 
Cynewulf,  at  the  bcgiaaus  «<  hi*  Cfcfi*««  Kfe,  vUe  fen 
iinaginatioD  was  jet  1iiim[m  ml  bf  Urn  biIbhiI  SMsteHr  af  lA 
profane  poetry,  wrate  the  fint  part  ^  OirfUae  fnH  aal  tnfi- 
tioD,  and  then,  maeh  tatar  b  ak,  who  Ih  iai^aliaB  was 
delivered  by  th«  peaee  i>  hit  md,  took  ^  Ui  oU  wk  agaa, 
after  the  prodnetioD  of  thr  U/it  ^tfidlK,  lad  aJdrf  to  it  am 
end,  with  a  special  aocoont  of  the  aackonte  s  iV  iiTh  TW  bee 
and  noble  manner  of  this  port  ie  a  ffOt  eoattart  to>  &e  hanvn 
and  limping  moTement  of  the  fint  poiL  CoaU  we  bnt  be 
certain  that  Cynewolf  wrote  both  paiia  at  iliMnMit  tiaea,  the 
comparison  of  the  poet  in  the  one  to  the  poet  ia  the  other 
would  be  a  fascinating  bit  of  ciitieiaiB. 

One  thing  remans  to  be  said.  Ifr.  GoQaaez  tells  me  he  has 
transferred  to  the  beginning  of  OmtUac  (vhieh  follows  the 
Chriat  in  the  Exeter  manoacripC)  a  Dumber  of  lines  which  have 
been  usually  printed  at  the  end  of  the  OuiM.  These  form,  he 
Bays,  the  true  introdnction  to  GtitUae,  and  he  supports  his 
opinion  by  the  fact  that  there  is  a  bbmk  space  in  the  manu- 
script before  these  lines  begin.  The  CAmf  certainly  ends 
better  where  he  makes  it  now  end,  at  line  1663.  It  is  not  so 
clear  that  the  Oulklac  begins  better  where  he  makes  it  begin 
—  Se  biS  ge/eana  faegraxl.  It  is  a  better  beginning,  as  a  matter 
of  form,  but  the  difficulty  lies  in  this,  that  the  iiuality  of  this 
new  introduction,  as  poetry,  is  of  a  much  higher  value  than 
the  rest  of  the  first  part  of  the  poem.  It  is,  in  fact,  of  the 
same  poetic  value  aa  the  Christ  itself,  with  which  it  has  been 
so  long  connected,  or  as  the  second  part  of  Quthlac.  It  is  not 
possible,  I  think,  to  hold  that  this  introduction  could  have  been 
written  by  the  poet  of  Qiithlnc  A  at  the  time  when  A  was 
written.  It  is  not  only  a  difference  in  artistic  work  which 
divides  them,  but  it  is  a  difference  in  thought  fulness,  in  cKlio- 
rience  of  life,  such  as,  to  compare  small  things  with  grfnt, 
divides  the  outlook  over  life  taken  by  Milton  in  the  Soj"s«w 
Agoniatea  from  that  taken  in  the  Comm.  It  is  mon^  tlm" 
probable  that  Mr.  GoUancz  is  right  in  tagging  on  these  two"'!'" 
nine  lines  to  the  Outhlac,  but  I  think  he  will  have  to  say  tbftt 


1 II  ao,  this  putlf  dates  the  poem,  lot  that  lite  WW  written  batwoao 
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they  were  placed  there  many  years  after  the  first  part  w&s 
written,  when  Oitthlac  B  was  added — about  the  time,  that  is, 
when  Cynewulf  wrote  the  Chrial.  Indeed,  I  think  that  the 
whole  preface  has  been  remodelled  if  not  entirely  written  at 
this  time.  It  is  done  with  something  of  an  artisf  s  hand.  The 
picture  with  which  it  begins  is  tenderly  conceived,  and  tender- 
ness is  one  of  the  qualities  of  Cynewulf's  genius.  The  mourn- 
ful note  in  it,  the  patriot's  sorrow,  belongs  also  to  Cynewulf, 
and  has  some  historical  interest  if  we  identify  his  life  with  tbe 
evil  days  of  Northumbria.  There  is  also  a  contemplative  ele- 
ment in  it  as  of  one  who  had  retired  from  the  stormy  world 
and  was  inclined,  in  the  conventionality  of  conversion,  to 
classify  tbe  different  kinds  of  saints.  In  such  a  class ifiiiation 
he  easily  slips  into  his  subject.  The  life  of  Guthlac  belongd 
to  the  highest  class.  He  is  one  of  the  anchorites  whom  Nor- 
thumbria's  old  traditions,  derived  from  tbe  Celtic  monlu,  con- 
sidered to  live  nearest  to  God.  "Fairest  of  joys  it  is,"  so  tlw 
poem  begins,  when  at  first  they  meet  —  the  angel  and  the 
"happy  soul  who  has  forsaken  the  frail  delights  of  earth." 
And  sweet  and  tender  is  the  greeting  that  the  angel  gives— 


Now  mayst  fare  thy  way        whither  fondly  thou  didst  yearn 

0  so  long,  ajid  often  times  I        It  is  I  shall  lead  thee ;  — 

Pleasant  are  tbe  paths  for  thee,       and  displayed  for  thee 

Glory's  gleaming  light.         Way-goer  art  thou  now 

To  tliat  holy  home,       harbour  from  afflictions. 

Whither  sorrow  cornea  no  more.  Chr.  16T1  {Ouikti. 


4 


From  this,  the  introduction  passes  on  through  the  classification 
I  have  mentioned  to  those  chosen  champions  of  God  who 
dwell  in  wildernesses ;  and  glides  at  once  into  the  life  of  Guth- 
lac in  lines  which  seem  to  confirm  the  inference  that  this  Snt 
part  of  the  poem  followed  an  oral  tradition  rather  than  the 
book  of  Felis.  'INow  we  may  declare  what  men  of  holy 
estate  made  known  to  us,  how  Guthlac  directed  his  mind  t" 
the  will  of  God." 

The  first  part  has  but  little  poetic  power  of  any  kind,  and 
the  few  lines  in  it  which  describe  the  hermit's  life  with  natuie 
have  been  already  quoted.  The  second  part  reveals  at  om'S » 
more  experienced  and  more  imaginative  hand.  It  lakes  up, 
after  an  homiletic  account  of  the  Fall,  the  story  of  the  death 
of  Guthlac,  and  his  death  is  told  in  heroic  terms,  It  is  the 
last  fight  of  a  Christian  warrior.  His  death-aong  is  suujt;  h« 
is  received  into  the  Burg  of  triumph.  The  scenery  is  well  eet 
and  the  Sun  plays  his  part  m  the  battle,    Night  too  appef^ 


with  her  shadow-helm  to  darken  the  battle-field.  Night  fol- 
lows after  night,  esuih  striding  tike  a  phantom  over  the  sky. 
The  Fiend  and  Guthl.ic  meet  cue  another  like  two  heroes, 
anued  for  battle.  Guthlac  stands  alone.  tSatan  conies  on  him 
with  many  troops  —  "smiths  of  siu ;  roaring  and  raging,  like 
wild  beasts " ;  but  the  hill  where  this  Holm-gang  is  set  is 
Guthlac's  field  of  victory.  "His  heart,  bis  bones,  were  tor- 
tured," but  his  soul,  full  of  joy,  was  ready  for  the  Forth-going, 
The  praise  of  God  burnt  in  liis  breast ;  fiery  hot  was  love  in 
his  heart,  as  the  days  stepped  on  and  the  cloud-helmingsof 
the  nights."  When  sickness  came  heavier  on  him,  "the  deadly 
drink  that  Eve  had  poured  for  Adam,"  death  entered  the  lists 
—  the  warrior  greedy  of  corpses;  the  stealthy  bowman  drew 
near  to  Guthlac  in  the  shadow  of  the  night.  But  he  was  not 
alone.  His  disciple  asked  him,  "How  is  thine  heart,  my  lord 
and  father,  shelter  of  thy  friends,  so  sore  oppressed !  Knowst 
thou  how  this  sickness  will  have  an  end?"  "Death  is  near," 
aiiswers  Guthlac,  —  "the  warrior  who  is  not  weary  in  the  fight. 
Long  do  I  tarry  here  " —  and  the  whole  passage  ia  replete  with 
the  anchorite's  tenderness  and  rapture.  "Then  the  heavens 
grew  dim  over  the  children  of  men,  dark  strode  the  roll  of 
nights  above  the  clouds,"  and  the  day  dawned  on  which  Christ 
arose.  Death  was  closer  now;  "stark,  with  thievish  steps,  he 
sought  the  house  of  the  soul.  Hot  and  near  to  Guthlac's 
heart  the  whirring  arrow-storm,  with  showers  of  war,  drove 
ijitu  his  body.  The  cunning  keys  unlocked  the  treasure  of  his 
life."  Then  Guthla<;  gives  his  last  message  to  his  sister,  and 
all  the  lines  are  steeped  in  that  pathetic  humanity  which 
belongs  in  its  fulness  only  to  Cyuewulf  among  Anglo-Saxon 
poets.     I  would  the  passage  were  not  too  long  to  translate. 

After  this  he  reveals  to  his  disci]de  the  secret  of  his  con- 
verse with  an  angel  who  visits  him  between  "the  rushing  of 
the  dawn  and  the  darkening  of  the  night."  "My  soul,"  cries 
Guthlac,  "is  struggling  forth  to  reach  true  joy."  Then  sauk 
his  head,  but  still,  "high-minded,  he  drew  his  breath,"  and  it 
was  fragrant  "as  tlie  blowing  herbs  in  summer  time,  which — 
each  in  its  own  stead — winsome  o'er  the  meadows,  dropping 
honey,  sweetly  smell."  With  this  lovely  verse  the  poet, 
thrilled  by  the  note  that  he  has  struck,  is  so  uplifted  that  the 
impulse  bears  him  onwards  for  a  long  time  in  a  fuller  Sight, 
and  the  next  sixty  lines  are  some  of  the  finest  and  the  most 
sustained  in  the  whole  of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry.  The  sunset, 
the  darkening  of  the  night,  the  upleaptng  over  the  body  of  the 
saint  of  the  heavenly  pillar  of  light  oy  which  the  shadows  o£ 
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the  darkness  are  qucuehcd,  the  dawn,  the  death,  the  raptaroos 
welcome  of  the  saint  in  heaven,  the  voyage  of  the  ship  oret 
the  sea — are  all  touched  with  true  fire,  and  hum  with  a  steady 
light.  They  are,  just  hecause  they  are  good,  difficult  to  trans- 
late, but  here  they  are — 

12S2.  When  the  glorions  gleam 

Sought  its  setting-path,       awarl  Uie  Nortli-aky  grew. 
Wan  below  the  welkin ;         veiled  the  world  with  mist, 
Thatched  it  thick  with  gloom  1        Uver- thronged'  the  night. 
Shrouded  the  land's  loveiineHseB  )        Then  of  Lights  the  greateBl. 
Holy,  from  the  lleavenB,  come,        shining  high,  serenely. 
Bright  above  tbe  burg-halU.' 

He  abode  hid  end-Jay  ; 
Blessed  in  his  boldnesn,         as  It  should  befit  him ; 
Stricken  down  by  deatb-Jarts, 

And  the  dazzling  of  that  glory, 
Noble  round  the  noble  one,         all  the  night  livelong, 
Shone,  bedecked  with  sheen ;        and  the  nhadows  dwindled. 
Loosed  aad  loet'  below  the  Lift.         Thus  that  L^ht  illuming,  I 

Shone,  around  the  e,^red  houiw  —       candle  of  the  sky  It  wu-w^^^ 
From  the  Even-glooming,         till  from  Eastward  came,  ^^^H 

O'er  the  path  profound,         soft  the  munnnr  of  the  dawn :         ^^^| 
Weather-token  warm  1  ^^^| 

Then  arose  the  glorious  man,  ^^H 

Blessed,  mindful  to  be  brave  I        To  his  ministering  thegn,  J 

To  his  true  companion  spuk«  he,        ■<  Time  is,  that  thou  farut 
And  dost  all-bethink  thee         of  my  errand  now. 
And  with  spsed  dost  bring  it,        as  1  erst  did  bid  thee, 
Btraight  to  my  dear  Sister ;         for  my  spirit  now 
Swiftly  from  my  body  hastens,        sighing  tor  the  joys  of  God.''iJ 
Then  he  heaved  his  hands  on  high,        with  the  Houael  fed, 
Meekly  with  the  food  majestic  ;        and  his  eyes  he  opened. 
Holy  jewels  of  his  head ;         to  the  Heavenly  kingdom  gaied, 
Glad  of  heart  for  graces,         and  his  ghost  sent  forth, 
Beautiful  with  blessed  deeda,       to  the  bliss  of  gloi^r. 
Then  was  led  along        Guthlac's  soul  on  high 
On  the  up-way  1         Angela  bore  it  on 
To  that  long  delight ;        hut  his  lych  <  grew  cold 
Soul-less  under  skieE. 

Then  out-streamed  a  I-lght, 
Brightest  that  of  beaming  pillars  I        All  that  Beacon  fair, 
All  that  heavenly  glow        round  the  holy  home, 
Was  up-reared  on  high,        even  to  the  roof  of  Heaven, 
From  the  Hold  of  earth,         like  a  Hery  tower. 
Seen  l>eneath  the  sky's  expanse,        sheenler  than  the  sun, 


•  As  the  word  tich  (orct., 

I  nse  It  here  for  alUteratlou  s  sake. 


I 


Gtory  of  ihe  glorlnus  stars  1         llnnts  of  angelfl  sang 

Lrnid  the  lay  of  Victory  I         In  tlie  lift  tli«  ringing  sound 

Now  was  heard  the  Iieaven  under,         mpture  uf  the  Holy  Ones  I 

So  the  blesB^d  Burgstead        was  with  blisses  fillfd, 

With  the  swtetest  sceols,        and  with  Hkiey  wonders. 

With  the  augels'  singing, 


Heirship  of  the  Holy  One  I  > 

And  more  ninsome  there, 
Auy  speech  may  say  ;        hi 
How  the  clang  celestial, 
Heard  in  Heaven  were  — 
Bapture  following  rapture.' 

All  its  Field-floor  shook. 


Mure  onelilie  it  was, 
than  In  world  of  ours 
iw  the  Bound  and  odour, 
and  the  Eoiutly  song 
high-triumphant  praise  of  God, 


Alio 


:  ialand  trembled. 


The  messenger  shook  also  with  fear,  drew  forth  hia  ship,  and 
hastened  to  the  sea- voyage  I  Lave  already  translated.*  I  think 
Cynewulf  wrote  these,  and  in  the  zenith  of  liis  power.  The 
Borrow-laden  disciple  gives  hia  measage  to  Guthlac'a  sister, 
and  while  he  is  yet  speaking,  the  poem  breaks  off  suddenly, 
unfinished.  Had  we  the  rest  of  it,  we  should  probably,  as 
I  have  said,  have  some  personal  conclusion,  in  which  Cynewulf 
would  record  hia  name  in  hia  usual  runic  fashion,  and  tell  the 
tale  of  hia  state  of  mind.  But  for  thia  we  must  wait  in  hope 
of  some  fresh  manuscript,  and  meanwhile  visit  the  Andreas. 

The  Andreas  is  in  the  Vercelli  Book  and  extends  to  1722 
lines.  G-riium  was  inclined  to  aay  that  Ealdhelm  waa  its 
writer.  A  number  of  critics  following  Dietrich  attribute  it  to 
Cynewulf.  Fritzsche'a  work  upon  it,  while  allotting  it  to  an 
imitator  of  Cynewulf,  has  made  it  improbable  that  he  waa  the 
writer,  and  this  is  now  a  common  opinion.  The  poem  cer- 
tainly doea  not  poaaesa  the  special  sentiment  of  Cynewulf,  nor 
hia  habit  of  accumulating  repetitions  of  the  same  thought  in 
many  different  forms,  nor  his  alow-moving  manner  broken  by 
rushes  of  impidsive  song,  nor  his  satisfaction  with  a  few  inci- 
dents on  which  to  work,  and  his  apparent  dialike  to  vary  them. 
The  Andreas  is  full  of  changing  incidenta,  its  movement  is 
swift  and  following,  its  picture  is  filled  with  many  images,  and 
the  writer  does  not  repeat  as  much  as  usual  in  Anglo-Saxon 
poetry.  There  are  no  rapturous  outbursts,  and  no  personal 
joy  or  sorrow,  one  or  other  of  which  we  look  to  find  in  a  poem 
l^  Cynewulf.  Nevertheleas  there  are  many  phrases  which 
I  pot  us  in  mind  of  Cynewulf,  but  then  there  are  many  which 


I  That  la,  heaven,  the  yr/ttldl,  the  hereditary  « 

*  "Breabtem  aeftor  breabtme." 


t  of  the  aalDls,  tberetore  of 
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put  us  in  mind  of  Beowulf.  The  writer  was  probably,  then, 
a  follower  of  Cjiiewulf,  sorae  contemporary  poet  who  had  read 
the  Beowalf  and  loved  the:  early  word-usages  of  bis  people. 
I  think  he  lived,  like  Cynewulf,  on  the  sea-coast,  or  perhaps 
as  a  sailor,  knew  it  well.  His  Bea-voyage,  in  many  curious 
phrases,  suggests  that  he  had  been  a  sailor.  There  is  even  a 
persoual  touch,  as  1  believe,  in  one  passage,  which  speaks  of 
his  having  been  sixteen  times  on  aearjourneys.' 

The  poem  is  full  of  original  touches,  and  of  curious  interrst. 
I  have  not  read  the  Acts  of  Andrew  and  Matlheio,  Greek  MS8. 
which  are  the  sole  source  of  the  legend,'  and  do  not  know  to 
what  exteut  the  poet  used  his  original ;  but  he  probably  work«i 
with  the  usual  freedom  of  the  English  poets,  and  the  Euglisli 
note  and  air  are  fuller  iu  the  Andreaa  than  in  the  Elene  or  the 
Juliana.  It  may  be  that  this  distinctive  voice  in  the  Ytm 
arose  from  the  poet  having  only  heard  the  story  told  to  him  iff 
some  monk  who  was  still  acquainted  with  Greek.  He  hsa 
nothing  before  his  eyes  to  follow  ;  he  had  only  his  memory  to 
guide  him.     Heuce  his  freedom  ! 

The  poem  begins  in  the  heroic  strain,  transferred  to  a  Cbris- 
tian  subject,  "Lo,  from  days  of  vore  we  have  heard  of  twelve 
heroes,  famous  under  the  stars,  tnegns  of  the  Lord.  The  glory 
of  their  warfare  failed  not  when  tlie  helms  crashed  in  figii'- 
Far-famed  folk-leaders  were  they,  bold  ou  the  war-path,  vava 
shield  aud  hand  guarded  the  helm  upon  the  battle-Held."  In 
this  easy  fashion  the  story  is  brought  on  of  Matthew,  one  o( 
these  heroes,  waiting  in  prison  to  be  devoured  by  the  man- 
eating  Mermedonians.  Hia  seizure  is  told  in  tlie  strains  «f 
heathen  war,  with  a  full  use  of  old  heathen  phrases.  Uiitthe* 
cries  to  God  out  of  the  prison,  and  God  descends  and  depart* 
home  again,  like  a  pagan  Deity,  but  tells  his  servant  tio^ 
Andrew  will  come  to  deliver  him.  We  now  await  the  n*' 
hero  of  the  piece.  The  first  morning  dnwns.  "The  nigbt 
helm  glode  off,  swiftly  it  vauisheil.  Behind  it  came  the  liKbS 
the  trumpet  sound  of  the  dawn."  And  the  Mermeitoniu"*! 
wolves  of  slaughter,  raged  for  the  flesh  of  Matthew,  but  had 
three  days  yet  to  wait.  It  was  then  that  the  Lord  appeir^d 
to  Andrew,  while  he  dwelt  in  Aehaia,  in  a  dream,  ami  la^* 
him  go  to    Mermedonia.     "  There  languishes  thy  brtithor  ui 

'  Mr.  GoUanc* reBtores  the  Andreai to CynewuM.  Seethe  now  il  Uw'"^ 
□t  tbU  Tolanie. 

»  Thej  were  discovered  !n  the  B«yal  Lllimry  at  Paris,  and  in  two  ot  th^ 
the  taaln  detalla  ot  tbe  poem  are  (uund.  Tbere  was  probably  a  Latin  ln>>>^ 
Hon  ot  Uie  legend  In  England.  
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victorjr-  Go  and  deliver  him,"  —  "  How  can  I,  Lord,"  said 
Andrew,  "make  my  voyage  so  swiftly  over  the  paths  of  the 
deep  ?  One  of  thine  angels  from  the  high  Heaven  might  more 
easily  do  this.  He  knows  the  going  of  the  seas,  the  s^t 
streams,  and  the  road  of  the  swan ;  the  onset  of  the  billows, 
and  the  Water-Terror,  but  not  I.  The  earls  of  Elsewhere  are 
unknown  to  me,  and  the  highways  over  the  cold  water." 

"  Alas,  Andrew  ! "  answered  the  Lord,  ■'  that  thou  should'st 
be  so  slow  of  heart  to  fare  upon  this  way.  Nathless,  thou 
must  go  where  the  onset  of  war,  through  the  heathen  battle 
roar  and  the  war-craft  of  heroes,  is  boded  tor  thee.  At  early 
dawn,  at  the  marge  of  the  sea,  thou,  shalt  step  on  a  keel,  and 
across  the  cold  water  break  o"er  the  bathway.  No  skulker  in 
battle  was  Andrew,  but  hard  and  high-hearted,  and  eager  for 
war.  Wherefore  at  opening  day  he  went  orer  the  sand-links 
and  to  the  sea-st^ad,  his  thegns  with  him,  trampling  over  the 
shingle.  The  ocean  thundered,  the  billows  beat  the  shore,  the 
resplendent  morning  came,  brightest  of  beacons,  hastening 
over  the  deep  sea,  holy,  out  of  the  darkness.  Heaven's  candle 
shone  upon  the  floods  of  sea.'' 

This  is  all  in  the  heroic  manner,  and  more  so  than  in  any 
other  Anglo-Saion  poem.  Moreover,  it  is  filled  with  the  sea- 
air  and  the  morning  breaking  on  the  deep.  The  very  veree 
has  the  dash  and  s^t  of  the  waves  in  it,  and  the  8cener>'  Is 
Northumbrian.  No  one  can  mistake  it  for  that  of  an  East 
Anglian  or  a  Wessex  shore- 
Then,  as  Andrew  stood  on  the  beach,  he  was  aware  of  three 
shipmasters  sitting  in  a  sea-boat.  as  they  had  just  come  over 
the  sea,  and  these  were  Almighty  God,  and  his  angels  twain, 
"  clothed  like  sbip-farers,  when  on  the  breast  of  the  flood,  they 
dance  with  their  keels,  far  off  upon  the  water  cold." 

"WTience  come  ye,"  said  Andrew,  "sailing  in  keels,  sea- 
crafty  men,  in  your  water-rusher,  lonely  floaters  o'er  the 
wave  ?  Whence  has  the  ocean  stream  brought  you  over  the 
tumbling  of  the  billows  ?  " 

"  We  from  Mermedonia  are,"  replied  Almighty  God-  "  Our 
high-stemmed  boat,  our  snell  sea-horse,  enwreathed  with  speed, 
bore  us  with  the  tide  along  the  way  of  the  whale,  until  we 
sought  this  people's  land ;  much  grieved  by  the  se-a,  so  sorely 
were  we  driven  of  the  wind," 

"  Bring  me  there,"  said  Andrew;  "little  gold  can  I  give,  but 
God  will  grant  you  meed."  —  '•  StTangers  go  not  there."  an- 
swered the  Lon^  standing  in  the  ship;  "dost  thou  wish  M 
lose  thy  life?"  —  "Desire  impels  me,"  said  Andrew,  and  Iw 


I 
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is  answered  fi'om  the  bow  of  the  boat  by  God  who  is,  like  a 
sailor  of  to-day,  "sitting  on  the  bulwark  above  the  incoming 
whirl  of  tlie  wave,"  —  and  the  extreme  naivete  of  the  demand 
for  payment,  and  the  bargaining  on  the  part  of  God,  belong  to 
the  freshness  of  the  morning  of  poetry  ;  while  the  whole  con- 
versation supplies  us  with  a  clear  picture  of  the  manners  and 
talk  of  travellers  and  seamen.  We  stand  among  the  mer- 
chant carriers  of  the  eighth  century  in  England. 

"Gladly  and  freely,"  the  shipman  says,  "we  will  ferry  thee 
over  the  fishes'  bath  when  you  have  first  paid  your  journey'a 
fare,  the  scats  appointed,  so  will  the  sbipwards  take  you  will- 
ingly on  board."  Then  answered  ABdrew,  sore  in  need  of 
friends:  "I  have  no  beaten  gold,  nor  silver  store,  nor  lands, 
nor  rings,  to  whet  hereto  your  will."  "How  then,"  said  the 
king,  "  would'st  thou  seek  the  sea-hills  and  the  margin  of  the 
deep,  over  the  chilly  cliffs,  to  find  a  ship  ?  Thou  ha!at  nothing 
for  comfort  on  the  street  of  sea;  hard  is  his  way  of  life  and 
work  who  long  makes  trial  of  the  paths  of  sea." '  "  It  does 
not  become  thee,"  Andrew  replies,  "since  the  Lord  has  given 
thee  wealth  and  good  luck  in  the  world  to  answer  with  biting 
speech  and  over-haughtiness.  'Tis  better  when  a  man  modestly 
aud  couthly  speaks  to  him  who  hastens  to  a.  far  land.  So 
Christ  commanded  — his  tbegns  are  we  — chosen  for  hia  war- 
riors. He  bid  us  go  over  the  bottomless  abyss  to  woo  souls  to 
him,  as  far  as  the  water  bends  around  the  world,  or  the  ham- 
let-covered plains  lie  either  side  the  streets  of  sea.  He  bid  as 
take  no  treasure  for  the  journey.  Now  mayat  thou  think  how 
stands  our  voyage  in  thine  eyes ;  soon  shall  I  test  what  thou 
meanest  for  our  consolation,"  "  Yes,"  answers  God,  "  if  you 
are  his  thegns,  I  will  take  you."  Then  they  stepped  up  on  the 
keel,  and  over  the  swinging  of  the  waves  Andrew  sat  by  the 
ocean-ward,  -Etheling  by  .^theling.  "  Kever  heard  I,"  cries 
the  poet,  "  that  men,  glorious  kings  and  lovely  thegns,  sat  in 
a  comelier  ship  than  that,  laden  with  high  treasures."  And 
then  the  mighty  king  bade  his  angel  comfort  the  poor  men 
with  food,  that  they  might  better  bear  their  way  over  the 
welter  of  the  flood,  over  the  thronging  of  the  billows,  because 
now  the  whale-mere  was  vexed  and  mightily  disturbed. 

The  storm  is  now  described  in  words  that  come,  one  after 
another,  short,  heavy,  and  springing,  like  the  blows  of  the 
waves,  and  the  gusts  of  wind.  We  know  as  we  read  that  the 
writer  bad  seen  the  thing.     I  have  translated  it  before }  I  have 
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Deed  to  translate  it  ben  agaia;  bat,  doc  the  sake  of  vanety,  I 

put  it  into "     '  .  —      .. 

870. 


Tbrongb  Ocean  gB£ac^  aad  tke  nvjr  pdl  wlnlti 

GiE«<l  J  of  pn}- ;  daikgm  dw  WcaAi ' 

The  wiDd«  waxed  gnat. 
The    - 


And  the  thegns  of  Andrew  wvn  mnch  afnid.  Bnt  nhea  tha 
steersman  oSered  to  put  ttiem  ashore,  tbey  refused,  as.  in 
Beowulf,  as  in  the  Fight  at  Maidom,  to  leare  their  lord. 
"  Whither  can  we  go,"  they  cry,  "  if  we  should  leare  our  lord  7 
In  every  land  we  shonld  then  be  shamed  before  all  folk,  when 
the  sons  of  men,  for  coniage  known,  sit  to  choose  who  best  of 
them  has  stood  by  his  lord  in  war,  when  hand  and  shield  upon 
the  battle-plain,  hewed  down  by  grinding  awords,  bear  sli^rp 
straits  in  the  play  of  foes."  Andrew,  as  chieftain,  has  also  his 
duties  to  his  comrades.  The  steersman  bids  him  cheer  and 
stir  them  with  words ;  and  he  does  this  by  telling  them  the 
story  of  Christ  calming  the  sea  of  Galilee.  It  is  a  happy  situa- 
tion which  the  poet  conceives,  for  Andrew,  not  knowing  that 
Christ  himself  is  seated  beside  him  in  the  stern,  tells  Christ  a 
Story  of  Christ.  "  This  Water-Terror  shall  be  chid  to  stiUuess 
^jy  the  Lord  of  power," ' 

436.  So  happened  it  of  yore,  when  we  In  ship 

Steerud  for  the  aea-fords  o'er  the  fnamliig  bar. 

Riding  the  waves  ;  and  the  dread  nater-roada 

8eem»l  full  of  dan^^er,  while  the  oci^an■«I reams 

Beat  on  the  bulwarks;  and  the  seas  cried  out, 

Answering  each  other ;  iuid  at  whiles  uprose 

Grim  Terror  from  the  foaming  breast  of  aeft. 

Over  our  wave-sliip,  Into  its  deep  lap. 

And  then  the  cruvrd 

'Gan  w)ul  within  the  heel,  and  lo,  the  king. 

The  Glory-girer  of  the  angels,  rose 

And  stilled  the  billows  and  the  weltering  waves, 

Bebuked  ^e  winds  I     f''^"  ^'"'^  '-'i^  e«a«,and  smooth 

The  might  of  watera  la;.     Our  soul  laughed  out. 

When  we  had  seen  beneath  the  welkin's  path 

The  winds  and  waves  and  water-dread  become 

Pearfnl  themselves  for  fear  of  God  the  Lord. 

Wherefore  in  very  sooth  I  t«ll  you  now 

The  living  God  will  never  leave  unhelped 

An  earl  on  earth  if  courage  fail  him  not. 

believer  I  tianBlatc  In  blnnk  verw  I  hive  dnni>  tlw  panaiw  elH>wli*r« 
liiorally,  and  In  a  nii^»)iiire  neamr  to  the  AttgU^^aum  rbytlim,  ot  whloli 
i  vorae  u  no  repiCMUtative, 
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Now  sleep  invades  the  thegns  and  the  aea  grew  calm-  Bat 
Andi'ew  and  the  steersman,  still  awake,  reuew  their  talk.  It  ii 
much  more  full  of  chauge  and  reality  than  is  usual  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  dialogue,  and  the  charaetera  of  the  speakers  are  also 
clearly  distinguished.  Christ  and  Andrew  are  seated  together, 
but  Andrew  does  not  recognise  his  master,  aud  when  he  ii 
urged  to  tell  what  be  remembers  of  Jesus,  it  is  to  Jesus  him- 
self that  he  tells  all.  This  I  have  said  is  a.  good  dramatie 
situation,  and  it  is  bettered  by  the  vivid  way  in  which  the  poet 
keeps  the  boat  and  the  sea  before  our  eyes.  Touch  after  toueh 
makes  us  aware  that  we  are  flying  along  the  sea  to  deliver  St. 
Matthew.  Andrew's  curiosity  is  awakened  first  by  the  skill  of 
the  steersman. 

"A  better  seafarer  1  never  met,"  he  says.  "Teach  me  the 
art  whereby  thou  steerest  tbe  swimming  of  this  horse  of  the  tea. 
this  wave-floater,  foamed  over  by  ocean.  It  was  my  hap  to 
liave  been  time  after  time  on  a  sea-boat,  sixteea  times,  poshing 
the  deep,  the  streamings  of  Eagor,  while  froze  my  hands,  and 
once  more  is  this  time — yet  never  have  I  seen  a  hero  who  like 
thee  could  steer  o'er  the  stem.  The  sea-welter  lingers  on  our 
sides,  the  foaming  wave  strikes  the  bulwark,  the  bark  is  at  full 
speed.  Foam-throated  it  fares;  most  like  to  a  bird  it  ghdei 
o'er  the  ocean.  More  skilful  art  in  any  mariner  I've  never 
seen.  It  is  as  if  the  ship  were  standing  still  on  a  landstejd 
where  nor  storm  nor  wind  coiild  move  it,  nor  the  water-flood» 
shatter  its  foaming  prow;  but  over  seas  it  sweeps  along,  i»ift 
under  sail.  Yet  thou  art  young,  0  refuge  of  warriors,  not  in 
winters  old,  and  hast  the  answer  of  a  sea-playing  earl;  audi 
wise  wit  as  well." 

"Oft  it  befalleth,"  answers  Almighty  God,  "that  we  on 
ocean's  path  break  o'er  the  bathway  with  our  ocean-staLIiont; 
and  whiles  it  happeneth  wretchedly  to  ua  on  the  sea,  but  God'* 
will  is  more  than  the  flood's  rage,  and  it  is  plain  thou  art  hit 
man,  for  the  deep  sea  straightway  knew  and  ocean's  naei, 
that  thou  hadat  grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  surging  wavo 
went  back,  a  fear  stilled  the  deep-bosoraed  wave," 

Andrew,  hearing  this,  bursts  Into  a  song  of  praise  and  joj 
with  which  this  part  of  the  poem  closes,  for  now  the  steersouui 
changes  the  conversation;  he  asks  Andrew  to  recall  his  lib 
in  Palestine  with  Jesus, — the  same  curious  situation  of  Chri* 
asking  about  himself  is  kept  up, — and  in  these  question!  ^ 
teaching  element  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  poems  enters  in.  I'oeW 
were  used  as  sermons,  just  as  some  homilies  were  written  !• 
rude  verse.     "With  this  purpose  the  poet  makes  Andrew  pnt 
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H.l^ef  account  of  the  chief  miracles,  and  ends  with  a  touch  of 
I  personal  recollection  and  love,  which  lifts  the  passage  into  art. 
"Sow  hearest  thon,  young  hero,  how  the  Lord  of  Glory  loved 
us  in  life,  and  by  his  teaching  drew  us  to  fair  joys."  Further 
questions  follow,  and  the  last  seems  to  Andrew  to  go  so  much 
to  the  heart  of  the  matter  that  he  is  amazed.  "  What  dost 
thou  ask,"  he  cries,  "  with  wonderful  words  and  seemest  to 
know  every  hap  by  the  sharpness  of  thy  spirit."  —  "Out  of  no 
lying  craft  or  entrappiug  words,"  answers  the  steersman,  "do 
I  ask  thee  this — hereon  the  path  of  the  whale' — but  because 
my  heart  is  full  of  joy.  Tell  me  more  of  the  divine  child," 
And  Andrew  is  swept  away  by  the  passion  of  the  steersman, 
and  will  tell  him  all  he  has  known.  In  this  way,  and  the 
whole  dialogue  is  written  by  an  artist,  the  strange  legend  ia 
introduced  of  the  stone  images  of  the  Cherubim' in  the  Temple 
being  quickened  by  Christ,  stepping  down  from  their  place 
and  bearing  witness  to  Jesus  before  the  elders;  and  then 
being  sent  over  the  green  plains  of  Judiea  to  call  Abraham 
and  Isaac  and  Jacob  from  their  graves,  to  bid  them  be  young 
again  and  to  come  to  Jerusalem  to  bear  witness  to  Christ. 
Thus  all  day  long  Andrew  spoke  in  many  tales  till  suddenly 
sleep  overtook  him.  And  Christ  bade  his  angels  bear  this 
loved  and  sea-wearied  one  to  laud,  where  they  leave  him  and 
his  comrades  sleeping  on  the  highway,  near  the  city  of  the 
Alermedonians. 

And  now  begins  what  I  may  call  the  glory  of  St.  Andrew, 
in  which  the  half-epic  battle  of  the  "  hero  hard  in  war."  —  his 
purification  through  long  martyrdom  —  is  accomplished.  It 
consists  of  four  parts  —  the  introduction,  the  deliverj-  of  St. 
Ktatthew,  the  martyrdom  of  Andrew,  and  the  final  triumph  of 
the  saint  in  the  conversion  of  the  Mermedonians. 
The  introduction  p^nts  the  Apostle  waking  in  the  morning. 

Ie  slept 
; 


S36.    Untn  the  Lordliad  bidin  brightne^sliine 

Day's  caudle,  and  Ibe  shadowK  swoiiiml  awitf , 
Wan  ander  clouds ;  then  came  tlie  Tnrch  u(  air, 
And  Heaven's  clear  radiance  bUckered  ii'er  the  holla. 
Then  woke  the  hard  in  war,  and  saw  wide  plains 
Before  the  burg-eates,  and  precipitrina  hilte, 
And,  round  the  gia;  rock  and  lh«  I»lges  sleep, 
TU&^ittering  hoiLVH,  towers  standing  bigb. 
And  wind-swept  walls. 

I  }  This,  uid  many  other  little  toof  hea  keep  onr  eyea  fixed  on  the  presence  ol 

it  know  wbcnte  this  legend  Is  derirsd. 
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Then  Andrew  awakened  his  comrades.  '-'Twas  Christ  tlie 
^theling,"  he  aays,  '■  that  led  us  across  the  realm  of  the  oar." 
—  "  We  too,"  they  answer,  "  have  had  our  adventure  "  ;  and  thia 
poet  who  has  a  special  turn  for  various  incident  invents  for 
them  a  dream  in  which  they  are  brought  into  the  heavenly 
Paradise. 

862.    "  Uh  weary  with  the  sea.  sleep  overtook  I 

Then  came  great  earns  above  the  yeasty  waves, 
Swift  in  their  flight  and  pridef\U  of  their  plumes ; 
Who  trotn  tie  sleeping  took  away  our  soiila. 
Ami  bore  them  blithely  through  Uic  lift  in  flight, 
With  joyful  clamour.     Bright  and  gentle  they 
Careesed  our  souls  with  kindneas,  and  they  dwelt 
In  glory  where  eternal  song  was  sweet. 
And  wheeled  the  Smiaineut." 

And  there  they  saw  the  thegna  of  God,  the  patriarchs  and 
martyrs  and  prophets,  and  the  apostles  and  archangels  prais- 
ing the  Lord.  And  Andrew  gives  thanks  to  Christ  who  no" 
in  form  of  a  young  iEtlieling  draws  near.  "  Hail  to  thee, 
Andrew  I "  he  cries,  "  the  grim  snare-smiths  shall  not  o'«- 
whelm  thy  soul." 

"How  could  I  not  know  thee  on  the  journey?"  Andief 
answers,     "  That  was  a  sia." 

"  Not  so  great,"  replies  Christ,  "  as  when  In  Achaia  thou 
saidst  thou  could  not  go  over  the  battling  of  the  waves.  But 
now  arise,  set  Matthew  free.  Bear  many  pains,  for  wai  is 
destined  to  thee.  Let  no  grim  spear-battle  make  thee  turn 
from  me.  Be  ever  eager  of  glory.  Bemember  what  pains 
I  bore  when  the  rood  was  upreared.  Then  shall  thou  ton 
many  in  this  burgh  to  the  light  of  Heaven." 

Andrew,  then,  —  and  here  begins  the  Delivery  of  St 
Matthew — enters  invisibly  the  town,  like  a  chieftiun  goiuK 
to  the  field  of  war.  Seven  watchmen  keep  the  dungeon.  A* 
the  saint  drew  near  death  Bwept  them  all  away ;  hapless  thej 
died ;  the  storm  of  death,  beflecked  with  blood,  seized  on  these 
warriors.  The  door  fell  in.  and  Andrew,  the  bea.st  of  battlBt 
pressed  in  over  the  heathen  who  lay  drunken  with  blood,  en- 
aaiiguining  the  death-plain.  In  that  murder-coffer,  under  lb« 
locks  of  gloom,  he  found  Matthew,  the  high-souted  hero,  sin^ 
ing  the  praises  of  God.  They  kissed  and  clipped  eai>h  other. 
Holy  and  bright  as  heaven  a  light  shone  round  about  tittffl. 
and  their  hearts  welled  with  joys, 

Now  when  Andrew  had  delivered  Matthew,  he  went  tu  tli» 
eity  and  sat  him  down  by  a  pillar  of  brass  on  the  marcb-f 
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full  of  pure  love  a 
should  happen. 
The  folk-moot  ia  held,  w 
for  meat.  Bat  the  Gene  b 
keepers  dead,  and  the  hammKr^^A 
ger,  that  pale  bUdr^ovt,  bUs  a^M 
this  caaoibal  crowd  in  mm  ■goDT' «(  fi 
humour  which  is  tctt  ia>e  im  Am^^^aaam  patiiy-.  Ife  fcK 
question  is.  Should  mj  eat  tkc  deai  ^aaii  «<  A»  fonn  T 
Then  the  burgben  ue  called  cacMiMii,  aad  AvfoaK  w  Ac 
Thing-stead  riding  on  tibar  hones  sad  ima^^  mA  tSmt  «^ 
shafts,  and  cast  lots  whoa  Aej  ifeaB  In  in.  .1^  Ae  fa> 
falls  oil  an  old  redesnua,  who  ledesBS  his  wb  Eie  ky  sflBsg 
his  young  son.  Is  it  s  toaA  of  iirn^  lanasr  tfcoS  ttsj 
thankfully  accept  the doi^ ?  liiillfci  jiiill  ■■ifcii  Hae»- 
song,  hut  no  compaaaioa  held  fnxs  hiH  the  "s^S*  of  As 
sword,  hardened  in  the  rain  of  bhm,  ■^■7  cmI^bbA  vith  fii»- 
splotches."  But  Andrev  has  fity  <m  the  jnsA,  wmA  the  sdB 
of  the  sword  becomes  as  v-ax  wtd  mdte  sw^.  A  f  fc.  ases- 
ing  description  follows  of  the  stiCe  of  the  tswm.  *  Howfiac 
of  woe  arose,  the  host  boist  ioto  erics,  the  heialis  ohsMei 
through  the  streets  for  faminei  The  horaM  hWlr  Ihi  siss 
houses  vere  empty,  men  enjoyed  do  wd&fe  in  that  bitter  tals; 
the  wisest  thinkers  met  to  take  rede  of  their  srelcbedsesi  n 
secret  runing ;  and  one  warrior  aid  to  another,  "  I^  B^  4BS 
who  has  good  lore  hide  it,  for  an  tiancasanUe  plagiie  is  oa 
us."  Whereat  a  devil  steps  up  before  the  ehien;  w«a  and 
colourless  he  was  and  bis  hue  that  of  a  nttaed  ooe^  "It  ta 
Andrew,"  he  says,  "a  stranger  .£theling,  who  has  done  yoa 
this  wrong.  There  he  stands."  Andrew  replies  with  the 
usual  vigour  of  the  saints;  and  a  curious  passage  follows  in 
which  the  whole  host,  under  its  ensigns,  with  spears  and  shields, 
rushes  to  the  gates  to  attack  a  single  man.  The  scene  is  absurd, 
but  after  all  it  is  the  poet's  way  of  heightening  the  aspect  of 
the  hero.  To  do  this  still  more,  God  intervenes :  "  Andrew, 
thou  shall  do  a  deed  of  valour;  strengthen  thy  heart  against 
the  strong.  Torments  and  cold  bonds  await  thee,  but  1  abide 
with  thee."  The  saint  is  bound  and  dragged  through  mountain 
gorges  and  over  stony  hills,  and  over  the  streets,  the  ancient 
work  of  giants,  paved  with  parti-coloured  stones.  So  the 
whole  day  long  was  this  sun-bright  hero  swinged,  till  the  sua  J 
that  bl^ed  in  the  Armament  sank  to  its  seat  of  rest.  Light  ^ 
was  his  thought  and  his  courage  unbroken. 

Here  follows  an  heroic  picture  in  which  the  saint  is  set  in  a 
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frame  made  by  tlie  description  of  a  bitter  night  of  frost.  This 
also  is  done  to  enbance  him  in  our  eyes.  Nature  is  used  to 
heighten  the  lonely  figure  of  the  martyr. 

1265.  Then  was  tlie  Holy  One,  the  BlM-k-souled  Earl,' 

Beset  with  wisdom's  tlioughts  the  wbole  nigbt  long, 
Under  the  duogeoo  gloom. 

Snow  bound  the  eaiHi 
With  whirling  flakes  of  winler,  and  the  utomia 
With  hard  hail-showcrs  grew  chill,  and  Frost  aud  Rime — 
Ora;  gangers  oE  the  heath  —  locked  closetj  up 
The  homes  u(  heroes  and  the  peoples'  seata  I 
Frozen  the  lands  ;  and  by  keen  icicles 
Tlie  water's  might  was  shronken  oii  the  slreami 
Of  every  river,  and  the  ice  bridged  o'er 
The  glittering  Road  of  the  sea. 

Fresh  torment  filled  the  next  day,  and  in  answer  to  AndnVi 
piteous  prayer  for  help,  only  the  tiend  ap|}ears,tbe  fierce »»■ 
lock  who  cries  to  the  torturers,  "  Smite  the  sinner  over  hi« 
mouth,  the  foe  of  the  folk.  Now  he  speaketh  too  much." 
And  the  martyrdom  goes  on  till  "  the  Sun  gliding  to  his  lent, 
went  under  a  headland  of  clouds,  and  Klght,  wan  and  bro^ 
drew  down  her  helm  o'er  earth  and  veiled  the  mounlaiiu 
steep." 

Then  in  tlie  prison  there  was  a  wild  scene.  The  murdenmi 
Lord  of  ill,  with  seven  devils,  came  mocking.  "  What  thinkot 
thou,  Andrew,  of  thy  hither-coming  ?  "  Anil  he  urged  on  hii 
thegna,  "Let  the  spear-point,  the  arrow  poison-dipped,  (li»» 
into  the  heart  of  this  doomed  man ;  run  boldly  in  and  bo*  th* 
])ride  of  this  lord  of  battle."  The  rash  of  the  devils  is  stopped 
by  the  Cross  ;  and  the  gruat  captive  of  hell  is  grieved.  "  VtbH 
has  befallen  you,  my  warriors  bold,  my  shield-companions,  tbsl 
80 little  is  your  luck?"  Tben  one  answered  him.  " Nought cM 
we  pain  hira.  Go  forward  thyself.  A  bad,  a  frightful  fight 
wilt  thou  have,  if  thou  darest  venture  thy  life  against  wi 
lonely  man.  Dearest  of  Earls,  we  may  give  thee  a  better  rede; 
take  care  how  it  may  go  with  thee  in  the  changing  of  bloiri 
Better  to  twit  him  in  liis  wretchedneaa  ;  we  have  tJie  wotda  »11 
i-eady."  Then,  at  a  distance,  the  devil  mocked  the  saint,  but 
the  answer  drove  him  to  flight. 

The  third  day  dawned,  aJiother  day  of  torment ;  and  at  it* 
end,  while  he  lay  weary  of  his  life  upon  the  jilain,  he  cri* 
piteouHly  to  Christ,  "  Thou,  ou  the  Cross,  didst  call,  '  Falhn, 

■  TIiIh  nlao  I  have  trail slatjMt  before,  and  I  pnt  it.  Iheretoro,  Intn  blitnli  tpw 
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Prince  of  life,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me ' ;  and  I,  tormented 
for  three  days,  now  cry,  '  Joy-gi^er  of  souls,  let  me  yield  up 
my  life-'  Moreover,  thou  di<Ut  promise  that  not  a  hair  of  our 
heads  should  be  lost,  nor  sinew  or  bone  lie  on  swathe ;  and 
now  my  locks  lie  djiven  thiough  the  land,  my  sinews  are 
cramped,  my  blood  is  spilled  —  death  is  dearer  than  this  life- 
care." —  "Weep  not,"  answers  Christ,  "thy  wretchedness. 
This  is  not  too  hard  for  thee.  Nothing  of  my  word  shall  faiL 
Look  on  thy  track  where  thy  blood  has  gashed  onL"  And  the 
champion  looked  back,  and  lo,  he  saw  blowing  bowers  rise, 
laden  with  blossoms,  where  he  had  poured  out  his  blood !  The 
fourth  night  now  eomes,  and  Christ  is  still  present  with  fais 
servant.  The  trial  is  closed,  the  triumph  has  begun.  ''Xo 
longer,"  Jesus  cries,  '■  shalt  thoa  suffer  sorrow."  Then  rose 
the  hero,  nor  was  his  beauty  now  spoiled,  nor  a  fringe  of  his 
garment  unravelled,  nor  a  hair  of  his  head  loosened.  He  was 
whole  as  before. 

The  fourth  dirision,  which  tells  of  the  glory  of  the  saint, 
begins  with  a  few  personal  remarks  about  the  poet's  treatment 
of  his  subject.  The  only  thing  in  it  which  reveals  character 
is  a  certain  touch  of  proud  humility,  mingled  with  the  self- 
consciousness  of  an  artist.  "  I  have  already  told  of  the  saint's 
deeds,  but  far  beyond  my  powers  goes  on  the  well-known  his- 
tory :  a  man  of  fuller  insight  than  I  may  tell  it  all ;  yet  I 
may  give  a  few  more  words  of  the  song."  This  is  nothing 
more  than  an  introduction  to  the  new  canto.  There  is  none 
of  that  sentimental  personality  in  it  which,  had  Cynewulf 
written  the  poem,  he  would  have  certainly  introduced,  once  he 
had  begun,  as  the  poet  does  here,  to  speak  of  himself.  I  can- 
not fancy  the  writer  of-  the  individual  passages  in  the  OiriM, 
the  Elf  lie,  and  Die  Juliana  holding  his  tongue  under  these  cir- 
cumst  inces.  But  it  is  iust  about  as  much  personality  as  an  imi- 
tator of  Cynewulf  would  be  likely  to  practise. 

We  find  .\ndrew  now,  to  return  to  the  poem,  on  the  plain 
near  the  city  wall  where  two  huge  upright  stones  stand  beaten 
by  the  storms,  and  these  are  the  two  tables  of  the  Law.  To 
one  of  them  he  speaks,  and  bids  it  let  bubble  forth  from  its 
overflowing,  wide-sweeping  waters,  a  weltering  ocean,  for 
Hbe  death  of  these  wicked  men.  The  Stone  behaved  well ; 
Uwre  was  no  delay ;  it  opened,  and  a  torrent  flooded  the  plain. 
And  the  poet  seizes  his  opportunity.  A  great  flood,  slaughter- 
ing men,  is  what  an  Englishman  loved  to  describe.  He  does  it 
well,  but  some  of  his  metaphors  are  too  fantastic  for  good  art. 
I  do  not  think  that  Cynewulf  would  have  used  them,  but  I 
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give  them  in  a  note '  Just  because,  from  a  literary  point  of  view, 
fiiey  point  to  a  poet  who  ha^  left  the  quietude  of  Cynewulf 
behind,  and  was  Btriving  after  odd  and  strange  effects.  Tlie 
power  shown  is  vigorous,  but  it  is  strained,  and  we  may  make 
tlie  same  criticism  concernine  the  whole  of  this  interesting  and 
attraetive  poem.  The  constant  use  of  phrases  borrowed  from 
Beowulf,  from  Cynewulf  himself,  the  effort  to  be  specially 
heroic  in  description,  to  import  more  of  the  heathen  elements 
of  Saga  into  a  Christian  song  than  even  the  Eiene  dared  to  do 
—  the  use  of  strange  words,  even  the  elaborate  invention  of 
words  —  point  to  a  poet  who  was  departing  from  a  temperate 
style,  and  suggest,  if  they  do  not  prove,  that  he  wrote  at  a  time 
when  Cynewulf  was  growing  old.  IE  this  be  true,  it  puts  us 
again  in  mind  of  tlie  fantastic  poets  who  imitated  and  followed 
the  true  Elizabethans,  who  retained  much  of  the  strength  and 
imagination  of  the  great  time,  but  wlio  chose  to  develop  tint 
artiKcial  rather  than  the  natural  elements  in  the  work  of  their 
predecessors.  Yet  the  writer  of  the  Andreas  has  one  power 
Cynewulf  had  not,  inventiveness  in  incident ;  and  it  was  a  thing 
sorely  wanted  in  Anglo-Saxon  poetry.  Moreover,  the  fault  I 
find  with  him  had,  I  may  say,  onlj^  begun.  It  is  not  c-arried 
far,  and  had  we  more  work  from  his  band,  he  would  perhaiis 
have  purged  himself  from  it  when  he  had  grown  older.  Tne 
fault  ia  a  fault  of  youth  as  well  as  of  age.  It  belonged  to  Cole- 
ridge, to  Byron,  to  Browning,  to  Teimyson,  when  they  weM 
young. 

And  now  air  and  earth  and  fire  join  in  the  wrath  which 
falls  on  the  folk  and  the  town.  The  yellow  waters  waxed 
more  and  more  and  men  fled  to  the  caves,  but  a  mighty  angel 
there  foratood  them,  and  sprinkled  gleaming  lire  over  the  biug. 
The  beating  sea  and  torrents  roared,  the  fire-flakes  fiew,uit 
flood  boiled  with  waves,  and  in  the  houses  rose  the  lay  of  BOi* 
row ;  many  a  death-song  was  sung.  Through  the  tremulous  air 
the  roarings  of  the  flame  flung  themselves  upon  the  walla,  and 
still  the  waters  greater  grew.  And  one  cried  out,  "  'Tis  our 
unrigiitness  to  the  stranger  that  brings  this  doom.  Lot  asset 
him  free."  And  Andrew  knew  the  mind  of  the  folk  was 
changed ;  wherefore  he  bade  the    stream-faring  be   still,  and 

I  Tbf  Stone  "  eplilfi  nnd  the  roacnlng  liillows  cover  Ihe  land,  at  irAni  lit 
mead  U  fpUli-d  n/lerii /etM.  The  fated  unh  Iti  the  deep:  the  WKNchBrglnital 
Ibe  watcra  Hwept  them  away.  Thii  iea>  a  blilrr  bftr-i'eoH.  y«  dr/ny  MMr 
(A*  eiip-bearen,  Ibt  tilttndant  Ihi-i/m'.  Frum  brriik  (if  day  thrrt  vtu  diiiti 
tiuntgh  prepared  far  every  (me  of  thfm."  Thewholt-o)  this  com  ptrisoa  oltta 
Hood  to  a  drinhfnR  fout  is  di-teaiaLle.  FortunalAlf  li  standa  alone.  Dnl  it 
Mreala  the  aensationalift  who  Is  searching  lur  violent  effect*. 
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the  Etorms  rest  about  the  stony  hills.  The  earth  dries  under 
his  feet  Then  a  fearful  caveni  is  rleftin  the  hill  and  the  fal- 
low flood  is  engulfed,  yet  not  the  waters  alone,  but  fourteen 
eminent  villains  therewith.  This  settled  the  strife,  and  all 
cry  out  "  Hear  Andrew,  he  is  a  messenger  of  the  true  God." 
So  the  apostle  prayed,  and  all  the  young  folk  who  had  been 
drowned  arose  alive.  They  were  baptized,  and  a  church  was 
built  on  the  spot.  The  nobles  and  their  wives  wei'e  then 
christened,  and  a  bishop  chosen,  Plato  by  name. 

"Now  I  am  going,"  cries  Andrew,  "to  find  a  ship."  So 
great  is  their  sorrow  that  God  speaks  again  to  his  servant. 
"  Stay  yet  seven  days  in  this  oity,  Refuge  of  warriors  "  —  even 
God  takes  the  heroic  note — "confirm  them  in  the  faith  and  then 
depart."  So  he  did,  and  the  poem  ends  with  the  picture  of 
the  departure,  such  as  the  poet  might  have  drawn  after  read- 
ing Baeda's  description  of  tlie  departure  of  Ceolfrld  from  the 
shores  of  Tyne. 

1712.  Then  b7  Uie  Nesaes  o(  the  sea  they  brought 
'ITie  eager  warrior  to  his  wave-wnwl  home, 
And  weeping  after  him,  stood  on  tlie  beach 
As  long  B8  they  could  see  that  jfUhcKngs*  Joy 
Sail  o'er  tba  seals'-pBlh,  on  tlie  tumbling  wavea. 
llien  they  gave  glory  tu  tbe  glorious  Ixird, 
Sang  In  their  hosW,  and  this  it  was  they  sang  — 
"Due  only  Is  tbe  eternal  God  I    tit  all 
Created  beings  is  hia  might  and  power 
Lauded  aloud ;  and,  over  all,  his  Joy  — 
In  high  and  holy  splendour  of  the  Heavens — 
Shines  through  the  everlasting  ages  far ; 
In  glory  beautiful  for  evermore 
Withaugel  hosts  — our  jGtbellng,  oar  King.'" 

Thus  ends  the  AHdreas,  a  poem  full,  I  think,  of  attractive 

Connected  with  this  poem  by  its  imitation  of  heroic  sagas, 
and  by  transference  of  their  phrases  to  Christianity  and  its 
saints;  and  connected  with  Cynewulf  by,  at  least,  an  imita- 
tion of  his  manner,  is  tbe  Descent  into  Hell  which  is  in  the 
Exeter  Book.  This  is  but  a  fragment,  but  it  has  inspiration. 
Some  have  thought  that  it  may  have  formed  a  portion  of  the 
Cftrist  of  Cynewulf.     As  it  stands,  I  do  not  see  that  we  can, 

1 1  have  put  this  last  passn^  nliKi  into  blank  verse,  thoueh  I  have  not 
trxDslated  it  before,  [or  it  may  serve,  t^elher  nitli  tlie  others,  to  show  liow 
easy  it  Is  to  put  tbe  nhort  epic?  line  of  tbe  Ea^'Uli  poets  Into  thai  iDOdem  metre. 
Bat  1  am  glad  to  alwndon  it,  tor  It  ban  not  to  my  ear  any  more  likeness  lo  the 
real  music  oF  Anglo-Saion  verse  than  tbe  stately  march  of  gorgeous  cavalry  has 
'a  tbe  gallop  of  a  troop  of  guerillas.  ' 
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without  violence,  insert  it  into  the  ChrUt.  It  ha^  it«  on 
careful  beginning,  and  were  it  not  broken  off,  it  would  do 
doubt  have  had  its  careful  end,  for  the  fragment  su^sta  a 
large  and  thoughtful  composition.  It  is  true  it  supplier  % 
part  of  the  history  which  is  wanted  in  the  GhriU.  But  tba 
story  of  the  descent  into  Hades  did  not,  it  seems,  any  mora 
thitn  the  Eesurrection  whi*h  is  also  left  out,  form  a  part  of 
the  plan  of  the  Christ.  The  simplest  and  most  probable  con- 
jecture is  that  this  is  a  separate  poem,  the  end  of  which  ft 
have  lost,  on  this  favourite  subject,  Wiilker  says,  also,  thit 
there  is  no  trace  in  the  Clirist  of  any  use  of  the  pseudo^pd 
of  Nicodemus,  and  that  there  are  traces  of  its  being  used  in 
this  DescetU  into  Hell.  This  would  agree  on  the  whole  with 
Ten  Brink's  view  that  the  poem  was  written  some  time  after 
the  Chriat.  I>uring  that  time  Cynewulf  might  have  becoiH 
acquainted  with  the  gospel  of  Nicodemus. 

There  is  no  positive  proof  that  Cynewulf  was  the  author  ol 
this  piece,  but  every  one  almost  has  felt  that  it  belongs  to  bin- 
It  has  all  the  manner  of  th«  first  part  of  the  CAn'«f,  the  same 
trick  of  dialogue,  the  same  choric  outbursts,  the  same  lof? 
note  of  poetio  praise.  Th«re  is  a  pass^e  in  which  the  poet 
apostrophises  Gabriel,  Mary,  Jerusalem,  and  Jordan,  which  ii 
almost  parallel  with  a  passage  in  the  Christ,  and  of  a  kind 
which  stands  alone  in  Anglo-i^axon  poetry.  It  has  the  W7 
cry  of  Cynewulf  in  it.  Nevertheless,  I  cannot  think  thattM 
poem  is  contemporary  with  the  Christ,  but  rather  with  llat 
time  in  CynewulFs  life  in  which,  wholly  at  peace  about  lu> 
salvation,  be  felt  himself  free  to  use  elements  introduced  tron 
heroic  Saga  in  his  poetry,  as  he  has  done  in  the  Eleue.  In- 
deed, in  this  Dencejit  into  Hell,  the  imitation  of  the  wa^poeB 
is  more  remarkable  than  in  the  Elene.  The  women  who  wW 
the  tuinb  are  ^theling  women.  Christ's  tomb  and  death  >K 
the  tomb  and  death  of  an  ^tbeling.  He  is  himself  the  jof  c' 
jEthelings.  He  is  the  victory  child  of  fiod.  The  Patnafli* 
are  noble.  Even  the  soldiers  ai-e  heroes.  The  women  irai' 
over  the  corse  of  Jesus  as  ttie  English  waited  over  their  Kings' 
John  the  Baptist  is  a  great  captain,  and  be  welcomes  Jeaoi 
into  the  Burg  of  Hell  as  s  Ngrso  captain  would  welcome  his 
King  in  the  hour  of  victory.  The  poem  is  full  of  triumphant 
passages.     Here  is  one — 

17.  At  the  dawning  of  Ihe  day  down  b.  tr<Hip  of  angeU  <nun« : 
StiMiil  ihe  slnffliiB  joy  n(  liosw  round  tlie  Saviour's  barg,' 
Open  was  Uie  I^li-liouBe,        and  tlie  .Gtbeling'a  come 
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Took  the  sprite  of  lUo  !        SbiTer«l  »0  tbe  earth. 
High  rejoiced  Hel)'s-bui%hen,>         tnr  Ute  Brrrj  bad 
Full  of  courage  froD)  the  ciay.         CowiafM-mtc  and 
Rose  his  ^orioua  Majeat?.        Tben  the  Hero.  J«to, 
^Mke  exuliing. 

This  is  the  full  Saga  note.    It  is  erea  son 
rben  Christ  sets  forth  on  his  expeditioB  to  harfl  ami  I 
down  the  gates  of  the  burg.     I   hare  aittadj  wcA  tfcc  fa^ 
»»ge  — 


.   On  his  war-path  ha«tened 
Then  the  Helm  of  HeaTeo 
To  break  dono  and  bow  ti 
Of  its  BtuTdy  starknem ; 
No  helm-bearing  heroes 
None  of  wartiora  wearing  bymies 
To  the  doors  of  Hell !        Down  hel 
Domitbe  liiagea  dashed.        tmraJdaJnwIfciilagliiMy! 


wiUed 


be,  the  Krangiat  et  ^ 
woitld  be  have  lor  ~ 
dbewM 


All  the  exiles  thTong  to  see  him — A, 
Test  —  the  high-fathers  of  the  vorid,  Iwcts  of  aaU*  i 
uncounted  multitudes.  But  of  the  great  d  "  * 
Baptist  saw  the  most.  He  beheld  "bow  tbe  iprtM  d  bell,  ttaC 
darkness  liad  garmented  so  long,  gl«aaed  in  the  ^^JF  of 
Christ's  coming;  and  when  be  saw  it,  the  great  Thcfa 
rejoiced.  Greeting,  he  welcomed  the  Kiof^"  mA  kk  kmf 
speech  takes  up  the  rest  of  this  fragmcat,  uid  bvnlu  oC  la 
the  midst.  It  is  of  an  excellent  qnality,  wrUteo,  I  tliiak,  to  bs 
sung,  at  least  in  parts,  aa  a  choric  h^mn.  Tba  whole  poem  ia 
worth  a  separate  study  by  some  careful  scholar. 

Of  the  same  fine  quality,  but  not  built  in  aa  heioie  moold, 
is  the  Phwnix,  which  we  may,  and  with  much  aiore  certainty, 
allot  to  Cynewulf.  It  is  the  last  of  the  tonger  poema,  and 
when  we  have  gone  through  it,  there  is  nothing  left,  aare  the 
Dream  of  the  Rood,  of  any  literary  importance.  The  PKamix 
is  in  the  Eseter  Book  and  runs  to  677  lines.  Its  aoarce  is  a 
Latin  poem  on  the  same  subject  attribute  to  lactantius,  and 
the  Latin  lines  are  printed  and«r  the  Anglo.Saxon  text  by 
Thorpe  in  his  edition  of  the  Exet«r  Book.  The  writer  leaves 
his  original  at  verse  380  and  composes  the  story  of  the  Fkienix 
into  a  Christian  allegory  of  the  Kesurrection.  This  is  the 
second  part,  and  he  has  iwed  in  it  the  writings  of  Ambrose 
and  Baeda.  As  long  as  he  draws  on  the  so-called  Lactantius 
poem  he  follows  it,  in  Cynewulf  s  fashion,  sometimes  expand- 
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X  here  are  tbe  Old  Teaument  laints,  the  "aplrita  in 


ing,  sometimes  shorteniug  the  sense.  The  expansions  ai8 
chiefly  whf  n  he  is  describing  natural  scenery,  and  when  he  it 
breaking  into  praise.  la  the  second  part  the  outbursts  ol 
laud  and  honour  to  God  are  entirely  in  CynewulPs  exulting 
manner,  and  the  deaeription  of  the  Last  Judgment  closely 
resembles  the  descriptions  of  the  same  event  in  the  ChriM  and 
the  Elene.  There  are  but  few  of  the  critics  who  do  not  believe 
in  Cynewulf  8  authorship  oE  this  poem.  If  it  he  so,  all  tlie 
probabilities  go  to  prove  that  the  poem  was  written  by  him 
after  the  Christ  and  before  the  Elene. 

I  have  said  that  the  introduction  of  a  strong  personil 
element  is  the  special  mark  of  all  the  signed  poems  of  Cyne- 
wulf, and  that  the  signature  is  fancifully  added  to  the  personal 
statement.  There  is  no  distinct  personal  element  in  the 
Phoenix,  unless  we  say  that  he  adopts  aa  his  own  the  quotatinn 
he  makes  from  Job  "concerning  the  Kesurrection  to  eternal 
life,"  and  which  he  introduces  with  the  words,  "Let  no  man 
think  that  I  sing  this  song  with  I^ing  words ;  hear  now  what 
the  wisdom  of  Job  sang,''  Nor  is  there  any  signature,  but 
there  is  an  ending  of  another  kind  which  Cynewulf,  in  bii 
fantastic  way,  may  have  inserted  in  place  of  his  runes.  The 
last  eleven  lines  are  a  raisture  of  Angl&Saxon  and  Latin. 
The  first  half  of  each  line  is  Anglo-Saxon,  the  last  half  Latin, 
and  the  Latin  is  alliterated  with  the  Anglo-Saxon. 

The  poem  begins  with  that  description  of  the  paradisaical 
land  where  the  Phcenis  dwells  which  T  have  translated  fpage 
213).  The  second  canto  descriljes  tlie  Plinenix  and  its  life 
The  bird  lives  alone  a  delightful  life  in  his  happy  isle. 
I>eath  never  harms  him  in  that  land  of  joy, 

00.  He  Hhall  of  the  Sun       see  and  watch  the  voyogiDg, 

Anil  ahall  came  rl^ht  on         'gainst  llie  c&ndle  of  the  Lord, 
'(iiiinst  the  gladdening  gem  I        He  shall  gaze  with  eageroeea 
When  uprlseth  clear        thiit  must  jfCthelinj;  of  stars, 
O'er  the  Octan  wave,       from  the  East  a-glitter,' 
Gleaming  with  his  gloripa,         God  tlie  Futhet's  work  of  old, 
Beacon  bright  ol  Gad  1 —         Blind  the  atan  shall  be. 
Wandered  under  waters         to  the  western  realms. 
All  bcdimmed  at  dawu,        when  the  dark  of  oif:bl, 
Wan,  away  has  gone.         Then,  o'er  wnves,  the  Bird, 
Firm  and  feather-pnind,        o'er  the  flowing  ocean  stream, 
Under  lift  and  over  Luke,         looketh  eager-hearted 
When  upciimPtli  fnir.         fmra  the  East  a-gliding 
O'er  the  spacious  sea,         the  upshining  of  the  Sun. 

'TheMlinpsam.  withchanpea.  repeatert  bplow.  TliespdewriptiYif  p«i 
have,  nwliie  to  tlipir  frequent  rcfFa-Ius  either  of  motive  or  dsKrlptlon, 
thing  ot  a  Ijrlc  strain. 
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The  next  lines  repeat  the  same  motive  over  again  in  other 
words ;  and  as  this  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  Anglo-Saxon 
poetry,  and  a  special  characteristic  of  Cynewulf  who  manages 
it  with  skill,  I  insert  them  here.  Eepetitions  of  this  kind 
were  not  wearying  when  they  were  sung,  and  I  believe  that 
when  they  were  deliberately  made,  as  here,  for  the  heightening 
of  the  impression,  they  were  perhaps  set  to  different  music  or 
to  the  same  music  in  a  different  key. 
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101.   So  the  lair-bom  fowl        at  the  fountain-head, 

At  tlie  well-streams,  woonetli         in  a  wiiiBoiiieiieHs  unfailing  t 

There  a  twelve  of  times,        he,  the  joy-triumphant  one, 

In  the  bum  diith  bathe  him,         ere  the  beacon  comeCh, 

Candle  of  the  jGther;        and,  as  often,  he 

Of  those  softly-joyous        springingB  of  the  Wells 

Tastes  at  every  l^th  —        billow-pold  they  are  !  — 

Then  he  soars  on  high,         when  his  Bwimmlng-play  is  done, 

With  uplifwd  heart        on  a  lofty  tree  — 

Whence  across  the  Eastern  paths,        with  an  ease  the  prealest. 

He  ma;  watch  the  Sun's  outwendin^,        when  that  Welkin-taper 

O'er  the  battle  of  the  billows       brilliantly  is  hlickeriuB, 

Flaming  light  of  light  1        All  the  land  Is  fair-adomed  ; 

Lovely  grows  Uie  world       when  the  gem  of  glory, 

O'er  the  going  of  great  Ocean,         glitters  on  the  ground. 

Over  all  the  middle-earth  —       mightiest  this  of  stars  I 


Then 


This  is  the  repetition,  and  very  well  done  it  i 
Cj-newnlf  describes  the  life  of  the  Bird  till  evening  falls,  and 
I  wonder  that  there  are  still  folk  who  think  that  there  is  no 
poetry  in  early  England.     I  translate,  as  before,  lit«ral]y  — 

^JSO.    Soon  u  ere  the  Sun,        o'er  the  salt  sea-vtreamings. 
Towels  up  on  high,       Uien  the  gray  and  golden  fowl 
Flieth  foith,  fair-tihining,        from  the  forest  tree ; 
Fareth.  snell  of  feathers,        in  it«  Sigla  along  the  lilt; 
Bounds,  and  nogs  his  way       (eTer)  sanwar^  on. 

Then  as  heantiful  becomes       all  the  bearing  of  the  bird ; 
Borne  his  breast  ia  npwatds        in  a  hlisafolneas  of  Joy  J 
In  his  song-craft  be  makes  changes,        in  bis  lucid  voicing. 


Far  more  wonderfully  now 
Hear,  the  Heavens  below ; 
He  the  Worker  of  all  (dory, 
Ekrtfa,  and  die  the  Heaven. 

"Dtan  an  other  Knig-«nfts 


than  did  ever  balm  of  man 
since  the  High-exahcd  King, 
did  the  world  esialdish. 


than  whatever  winding  lay. 
Kot  alike  to  thai  dcsr  wnmd       may  the  claiion  hf>, 
Hut  the  born  nor  bMp«laDg,        nor  the  heroes'  singing  — 
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Kot  of  one  oE  tbem  on  eiulb —        nor  the  orgun  tooe, 
Nor  the  singing  of  the  aiickttut,        nor  sweet  fcathera  of  tbe  awaili 
None  tif  all  the  other  joys         that  the  Eternal  shaped  ^^^ 

For  the  mirthfulness  of  men         in  this  maumful  world.  ^^H 

So  he  sings  and  softlj'  sounds,        aneetly  blessed  in  joy,  ^^^| 

Till  witliin  the  southern  eliy        doth  tlie  Sun  become  ^^H 

Sunken  to  ita  setting —        silent  then  is  he.  ^^^ 

Listening  now  he  lends  hi«  ear,         Uien  uplifls  his  bead,  ^^" 

Courage-thrilled  and  wise  in  thought  I        Thrice  he  shaketh  Hwb 
Feathers  whet  fur  flight  —        so  tbe  fowl  la  still. 

Thus  lives  the  Phcenix  for  a  thousand  years ;  then,  attended 
by  troops  of  birds,  flies  fa.r  to  the  Syrian  land,  where  in  > 
desert  place,  on  a  high  tree,  he  makes  Ms  nest  for  death. 

182.  Then  the  wind  la  bUH       tnti  the  weather  tair  : 
Pure  and  holy  there        shines  the  Heaven's  gem  ; 
Clonds  ure  cleared  away,        and  the  glorious  crowds  of  warns 
Still  are  standing  there ;         every  storm  therein 
Under  Heaven  is  hushed. 

In  this  sweet  weather  tlie  Phtenix  builds  bis  neat  of  noble 
plants  and  odorous  leaves;  and  when  at  summer-time  the  son 
is  brightest,  the  home  of  the  bird  is  heated  and  the  faar  of 
fire  devours  bird  and  nest ;  but  the  ashes,  balled  togeUMTi 
grow  into  an  apple,  and  iu  the  apple  a  wondrous  warm  wUM 
till  it  becomes  an  eagle,  and  then  a  Fhtenix  as  before.  Oolf 
honey-dew  he  eats  that  falls  at  midnight,  and  when  he  iU 
gathered  all  the  relics  of  his  old  body  and  covered  them  witfi 
sweet  herbs,  he  takes  them  in  his  claws  and,  flying  baok  to  wt 
native  land,  buries  them  deep  in  its  earth.  All  men,  all  the 
birds,  flock  to  see  his  flight,  but  he  outstrips  their  eight,  asd 
comes  alone  to  his  happy  isle,  where  once  more  he  "dwelll  in 
the  grove,  delighting  in  the  welling  streams." 

When  Cynewulf  has  thus  brought  his  bird  back,  he  ll»lu< 
out  of  its  story  two  allegories,  one  of  the  life  of  tbe  SmiiI^ 
and  another  of  Christ  who,  after  the  Judgment,  flies  tlirotigl' 
the  air  attended  by  all  the  -worshipping  souls  like  birds;  mi 
each  soul  becomes  a  Phcenix,  and  dwells  for  ever  yotmg  whert 
joy  never  changes,  praising  God  in  the  burg  of  life.  Tbtt 
again  he  makes  Christ  the  Phoenix  who  passed  througb  th 
fire  of  death  to  glorious  life,  "  Therefore  to  him  be  praua  fc 
ever  and  ever.     Hallelujah." 

This  allegorical  treatment  of  the  life  of  beasts  and  l>irJ*> 
and  also  of  the  great  tales  of  the  world;  the  taking  up"' 
the  whole  of  natural  history  into  the  realm  of  the  spiritu^g^ 
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haman  tboagbts  and  emotions  being  impat^l  to  the  aniBtala; 
—  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  especially  among  Semitic  peoples. 
Through  the  Old  Testament,  tbrotigb  the  Talmuil,  tfaroogh  tbe 
parables  of  Christ,  it  deacended  to  the  early  Christian  writers 
and  was  inereased  among  them  by  their  contact  with  Syria, 
Arabia,  and  India ;  but  the  tasce  for  it  may  be  said  to  bare 
been  established  by  tbe  Fathers  of  tbe  Church.  AmbriMe,  for 
example,  nses  the  Phrenij  as  the  symbol  of  the  Resamsction, 
It  was  common  in  tbe  eighth  centnry,  the  time  of  which  w« 
are  writing,  and  it  steadily  grew  daring  the  Middle  Ages 
among  poets  and  preachers  till  it  was  carried  to  aa  extreme 
height.  In  the  catali^ae,  for  example,  of  Doke  Humphrey's 
library  we  find  the  whole  of  Ovid's  Melamorphoma  moralised 
in  this  allegorical  fashion.  This  ia  not  the  place  to  diacoas 
so  large  and  fruitful  a  subject,  but  the  allegorical  treatment  of 
the  Phoenix  by  Cynewulf  leads  me  to  place  here  three  other 
English  poems — the  Whale,  the  i^mffter,  and  tbe  Partridge. — 
which  ar«  either  intended  to  be  a  complete  Phytioloipu  by 
their  writer,  or  may  be  parts  of  a  much  more  extended  CoUec- 
tioti. 

A  Pkygioiogua  was  a  collection  of  descriptions  of  certain 
Beasts,  Birds,  and  Fishes,  and  of  tbe  legends  connected  with 
them,  with  a  religions  allegory  tacked  on  to  th.'io.  The 
earliest  Physi6loga»  was  in  Greek,  and  from  it  the  -Ethiopian 
as  well  as  the  Latin  Phy»iolo^»  were  translated.  This  IJitin 
one,  it  is  conjectured,  was  tbe  source  of  tbe  three  Anglo-Saxon 
poems  we  possess,  and  also  of  two  manuscripts  of  the  ninth 
century  (B  and  C),  discovered  by  Cahier,  which  agree  for  the 
most  part  with  one  another.  In  B,  after  twenty-two  other 
animals,  the  Panther,  the  ^Mtalegand  the  Partridge  follow  one 
another,  in  C  the  Panther  precedes  the  Whale,  and  the  Par- 
tridge is  left  out.  In  the  ancient  Greek  Physiolo^s  also  the  Pan- 
ther comes  first  of  the  three,  and  the  Wliale  and  the  Partridge 
follow.  It  is  suggested  by  critif^s  that  the  AngltvSaxon  writer 
chose  these  three  concluding  animals,  not  at  random,  but  with 
the  intention  of  making  out  of  them  —  since  each  of  them 
represents  one  of  tbe  three  kingdoms  —  a  short  but  complete 
Pkytiologu*.  At  the  close  of  the  poem  of  the  Partriilge,  Finit 
stands  in  the  manuscript.  The  Partridge  is  a  mere  fragment, 
but  tbe  Panther  and  the  Whale  are  complete,  and  have  soma 
literary  interest 

In  far  lands,  in  deep  hollows  lives  the  Panther,  glittering  ia 
ft  coat  as  Tari-coloored  as  Joseph's,  lonely,  gentle,  harmless  to 
■411,  BATS  to  the  dragon,  that  envenomed  acather.     When  he  hai, 
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fed,  he  seeks  a.  hidden  place  among  the  mountain  dells  and 
slumbers  for  three  nights.  On  the  third  day,  when  he  wakes, 
a  lofty,  sweet,  ringiiig  sound  comes  from  his  mouth,  and  with 
the  song  a  most  delightful  Bteam  of  sweet-smelling  breath, 
more  grateful  than  all  the  blooms  of  herbs  and  blossoms  of  the 
trees.  Then  from  the  burgs,  and  from  the  seats  of  kings,  and 
from  castle  halls,  pour  forth  the  troops  of  war-men  and  the 
swift  lance-brandjshers,  and  all  the  animals,  to  hear  the  wag 
and  meet  the  perfume.  So  is  the  Lord  G-otl,  the  Prince  <rf 
Joys,  and  so  the  hope  of  salvation  which  he  gives.  That  is  a 
noble  fragrance. 

The  Whale,  since  it  has  to  do  with  the  sea,  is  more  wrought 
out  by  the  poet,  and  more  interesting  than  the  Panther.  The 
first  part  of  the  legend  —  of  the  sailors  landing  on  the  mon- 
ster's back  as  on  an  island — comes  perhaps  originally  from 
the  East.  It  is  in  the  story  of  Siubad  the  Sailor,  but  it  eoo- 
tinued  for  a  long  time  in  English  literature,  through  Middle 
English  to  Chaucer,  and  so  on  to  Milton's  simile.  Our  descrip- 
tion here  is  the  first  English  use  of  the  tale.  It  is  fairly  done, 
and  filled  in  with  special  sea-phrases.  I  will  tell,  he  says,  of 
the  raickle  whale  whose  name  is 

7.   Floater  of  the  Flood-streama  old,         Pastitocalon. 
Like  it  ia  in  aapect        to  the  unhewn  stone. 
Such  as  movM  is         at  tlie  margent  of  tlie  sea. 
By  sand'hillH  surrounded,         thickly  set  with  sea-wewb 
So  that  the  sui^e-sailars         ween  (tlieir  souls  withiu), 
That  upon  gome  island         with  tlieir  eyes  they  look. 
Then  they  hawser  fast         their  Ulgh-MemmM  ship* 
With  the  anchored  cables        on  the  No-land  there ; 
Moor  their  mates  of  oceao       at  this  margin  of  the  main 

Thus  the  keels  are  alanding 
Close  beside  that  stead,        surged  around  by  ocean' 

'  Compare  Hilton  — 

Or  that  sea-beaat 

Leviathan,  wblcb  Ood  of  all  his  works 

Creal«d  bug«st  that  awlin  the  oeean-strenm. 

Him,  haply  slomleriiiE  on  (be  Norway  foam. 

The  pilot  of  some  small  nlgbt-f  oondered  BkifT, 

Dfleming  some  island,  oft,  aaseameu  tell, 

With  fizM  aocbor  in  his  scaly  rind, 

Uoonl  by  his  aide  nailer  the  lee,  while  nigbt 

Invests  the  tea,  and  wishM  morn  dniays. 

Bo  stretebed  ont  hufci!'  In  length  the  Arch-Fiend  lay, 

Chained  on  the  burning  take. 
It  is  ■  whole  lesson  In  art  to  coiitcut  this  with  its  predecessor  nf  tbt  4 
oenlary.    ■■  (Xcan-streani "  is  pure  Anglo-SBXon  for  sea.     '■  Thtcklr  ■•* 
•ea-weeds  "is  literally  "Bfeareiil  of  scn-weedn  or  sea  reeds."    ttakeittc 
that  the  stone  limkn  as  If  it  wore  Itself  the  very  gi  " 

It  It  clovi'r«I  with  them. 
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The  players  of  the  sea  olimb  oti  the  island,  waken  a  fire,  and 
are  joyous,  but  suddenly  the  Ocean-guest  plunges  down  with 
the  baric,  and  in  the  hall  of  death  makes  fast  with  drowning 
ship  and  seamen.  So  plays  the  Fiend  with  the  souls  of  men. 
Yet  another  fashion  has  this  proud  Kusber  through  the  water. 
When  he  ia  hungry  this  Ocean-ward  opens  his  wide  lips,  aud 
so  winsome  an  odour  pours  forth  that  the  other  fishes  stream 
into  his  mouth  tilt  it  is  filled;'  then  quink  together  crash  the 
griiu  gums  around  his  prey.  So  too  it  is  with  men  and  the 
accursed  one.  When  life  ia  over,  he  clapa  hia  fierce  jaws, 
the  gates  of  hell,  behind  them.  This  is  the  common  image  of 
the  entrance  of  hell  — as  seen,  for  example,  in  the  rude  pictures 
of  the  Caednion  manuscript,  —  like  the  gaping  mouth  of  a 
monstrous  fish. 

I  think  it  probable  that  these  three  small  poems,  which  a 
literary  connection  has  led  nie  to  link  on  to  the  Phienix,  were 
collected  together  if  not  actually  made  at  York  during  the 
time  when  its  great  school  was  flourishing.  The  history  of 
that  School  will  form  the  following  and  the  last  chapter  of 
this  book.  It  was  in  full  career  during  the  whole  time  in 
which  we  suppose  Cynewulf  was  writing;  and  though  I  do 
not  think  that  he  wrote  in  that  town,  yet  what  he  wrote  was 
read,  we  may  be  sure,  at  that  central  seat  of  Northumbrian 
learning.  Among  all  the  Latin  studies  pursued  there,  it  is  not 
likely  that  English  would  altogether  be  neglected.  A  few 
scholars  at  least  —  and  we  know  that  Baeda  did  ao  —  would 
care  for  tlie  native  poetry  of  their  own  country,  study  it,  and 
collect  it.  The  seats  of  great  libraries  become  the  home  of 
literary  collections.  I  conjecture,  then,  that  during  the  fifty 
years  or  so  when  the  School  of  York  was  famous  over  England 
and  on  the  Continent,  the  English  poetry  of  the  past,  the  lays 
of  Beowulf,  the  war-aonga,  the  songs  of  Caedmou  and  many 
others,  were  gathered  at  York,  atudied,  and  arranged.  It  is 
likely  enough  that  the  Christian  editing  of  Bemimlf,  and  of 
semi-heathen  poems  like  the  Wanderer  and  the  Seafarer,  waa 
done  in  the  cloistered  shades  of  the  great  School, 

It  is  still  more  likely  that  the  class  of  poems  of  which  I  now 
briefly  write  —  collections  of  proverbial  folk-sayings,  senten- 

>  I  wnnder  M  the  ancient  lallnn  had  ever  met  the  Hperm-whale.  fur  this  part 
ot  the  IbkbucI  contains  thin^  true  butb  of  it  and  ol  the  Ureeiilaiid  wliale. 
When  the  Hfierui-whale  dies  of  the  dbeaH  whluh  produces  Ainb?r);HH.  It  leaves 
behind  il,  lingering  »a  llie  ocenn,  a  swept  Hcant.  The  Riglit  wlinle  [eedit  on 
small  animalcalie,  vhlch  the  whalers  call  Brit,  It  takes  In  with  npen  month 
the  sea  thii'k  with  these  small  hensts,  and  then  closine  ils  gates  of  wbale-bnne 
fljeots  the  watur.    The  liris  are  rataiued  Lahiud  tha  fence  ol  l>uu 
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tious  moral  poems  containiiig  selected  passages  from  the  old  or 
the  new  poetry  put  together  within  a  framework  of  the  col- 
lector's own  writing  —  were  made  at  York  during  the  literary 
leisure  of  the  time,  and  received  and  heard  with  pleasure  by 
Ecgberht,  ^thelberlit,  and  Alcnin.  However  that  may  be.  it 
ia  under  this  convenient  and  probable  supposition  that  1  jilace 
the  Chiomii  Tersw,  the  Crafia  or  Qifis  of  Men,  and  the  Weird* 
of  Men,  all  of  which  are  contained  in  the  Exeter  Book. 

The  Gnomic  Verses  are  in  four  parts,  three  of  which  are  in 
the  Exeter  Book,  and  the  fourth  is  in  the  Cotton  MS.  at  Caa- 
bridge.  They  consist  of  folk-proverbs,  maxims,  short  descrip- 
tions of  human  life  and  natural  occurrences,  thrown  togetb«c 
without  any  apparent  arrangement  in  stibjects.  They  vaiy  in 
length  from  half  a  line  to  six  or  eight  lines.  Some  are  of  the 
plainest  simplicity,  others  show  some  knowledge  of  the  wcirlil; 
some  are  quotations  from  the  poeb* ;  there  is  one  at  the  eighty- 
first  line  which  is  taken  from  Benu'ul/,  1387 ;  there  are  two 
others  which  seem  to  be  extracted  from  the  Seafarer.  Some 
of  them  relate  to  natural  phenomena,  some  to  the  life  of  ani- 
mals, many  to  the  customs  and  manners  of  men  and  women ; 
Borae  may  have  come  do>vTi  from  heathen  times  and  be  very 
■old,'  others  have  been  Christianiaed ;  others,  as  plainly,  ha'e 
had  their  origin  when  Christianity  had  been  well  established; 
and  some  beloug,  I  think,  to  a  time  long  after  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, I  think  it  probable  that  the  original  collector  was  some 
literary  person  at  York,  during  Ecgberht's  or  ^thelberiil'* 
time,  who  was  interested  in  heathen  verse  and  customs.  The 
lines  from  Beowulf  surest  this,  and  the  resemblances  to  tbt 
Seafarer  snggest  that  the  collector  was  a  Northumbrian.  Then 
we  may  imagine  that  the  collection,  brought  southward  U 
Wesses,  was  taken  up  again  after  the  days  of  -■Elfred,  n-" 
matter  added,  the  introduction  of  the  first  part  written,  the 
close  of  the  first,  second,  and  third.    The  last  line,  for  exam- 

Sle,  of  the  first  part  is  the  wish  of  the  editor  to  be  thaukcd  hy 
is  readers  for  the  trouble  he  has  taken,  "  Let  him  have  thank* 
who  got  together  for  iia  these  pleasures."  The  last  four  li"*' 
of  the  third  part  do  not  appear  to  ine  to  lieloug  to  tlie  liMS 
which  precede  them,  but  to  be  an  ancient  folk-sayiug  conwrn- 
ing  weapons.     I  conjecture,  then,  that  they  formed  part  of  til 

i  These  are  (if  Hpecial  IntereBt.  It  U  not  Impmtiable  (niul  ihUbMb«enft^ 
qneiiliy  twfil)  timt  we  bnvc  in  som?  al  tlwm  nfcl  folk-vpracii  whlcb  the  B^W 
uwdlnthyoldEnetandoverthoaiMi.nnd  that  they  ■nsjiocinionii  of  Oie»«^ 
torm  of  Bii);UbIi  vetae.    lliave  inserted  atei*  of  them  into  knots  UlkeMC" 
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body  of  the  manuscript  which  the  scribe  waa  copying,  and  that, 
finding  he  had  omitted  thein  as  he  wrote,  he  tagged  them  on  i 
at  the  end.     I  give  them  here  — 

I  Yare  be  the  Warboard        and  lance-heud  on  itbait, 

'  Fd^  aa  the  eword        and  point  un  the  HpenT, 

Brave  heart  in  nairiorE ;         a  helm  for  tlie  keen, 
And  Ibe  amalleet  oC  lioards       to  the  coward  In  soul. 

That  has  the  heroic  heathen  ring.  It  belongs  to  the  other 
phrases  in  earlier  parts  of  the  Torses  which  treat  of  weapons 
of  war,  such  as  "The  bow  must  have  its  arrow." 

Two  other  poems,  somewhat  related  to  each  other  in  sobject, 
may  also  have  been  edited  at  the  School  of  York.  They  are 
writings  which,  in  their  contemplative  view  of  hnman  life, 
would  naturally  attract  the  attention  of  retired  and  pensive 
scholars,  men  like  Gray,  who  looked  from  their  college 
windows  on  the  viciasitudes  of  haman  affairs  and  turned  them 
into  reflective  odes.  These  are  the  Gifts  of  Men  and  the  Falea 
of  Men.  They  have  both,  without  any  sufficient  proof,  been 
dotted  to  Cynewulf.  They  have  also  been  made  into  two 
separate  treatments  by  the  same  poet  of  one  subject.  Who- 
ever wrote,  says  Eieger,  the  Gifts  of  Men,  wrote  also  the 
Weirdt  nf  Men.  Our  gifts  are  often  our  fatJ?B.  But  few 
support  Rieger  in  this,  and  Wiilker  maintains  that  the  art  in 
both  poems  is  different,  and  the  poets  different,  and  that 
Cjuewnlf  had  nothing  to  do  with  either. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  Oifts  of  Men  is  that  some  of  it 
may  have  come  down  from  heathen  times.  The  introduction 
plainly  belongs  to  a  Christian  editor,  and  so  does  the  close ; 
and  it  borrows  its  main  theme  either  from  Gregory's  homily 
on  Job  or  from  St.  Paul's  enumeration  of  the  Gifts  of  the 
Spirit  in  1  Corinthians  xii.,  "There  are  diversities  of  gifts, 
but  the  same  spirit."  Half  of  the  gifts  are  profane  enough  — 
harp-playing,  knowledge  of  the  stars,  building,  running,  arch- 
ery, steering  the  war-ship  throngh  the  sea,  smithery  of  war- 
weapons,  the  goldsmith's  craft,  companionship  in  the  mead-ball, 
skill  in  dice,  in  riding,  Jn  hunting,  in  drinking,  in  giving  dooms 
in  council  when  wise  men  make  national  laws,  in  hawking, 
in  juggling.  It  is  probable  th«re  was  a  heathen  or  semi- 
heathen  poem  on  the  gifts  of  men  which  both  Cynewulf  in  the 
CkrUt  and  the  writer  of  this  poem  had  before  them,  and  that 
this  writer  mingled  it  up  with  a  free  adaptation  of  Gregory'a 
homily,  of  the  iiL  of  1  Corinthians,  and  perhaps  of  some 
■■IdltiQ  hymn  on  the  same  matt«r.     There  is  no  poetic  or  lit«r- 
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ary  quality  in  this  catalogue  of  gifts,  or  in  the  reflections  on 
them. 

A  different  air  breathes  through  the  poom  on  the  WeinU  of 
Men.  It  has  some  form;  the  introduction  of  the  poem  is  brief 
and  excellent ;  the  difEerent  fates  of  men  are  touched  with  a 
poet's  hand.  It  is  a  strange  criticism  which  imagines  that  he 
who  composed  this  could  have  composed  the  Oifts  of  Men.  It 
belongs  to  the  good  time,  and  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  it 
were  written  within  the  first  three  decades  of  the  eighth 
century,  and  perhaps  by  Cynewulf  iu  his  semi-heathen,  semi' 
Christian  time.  There  is  a  manner  of  painting  human  life 
in  it  which  recalls  some  of  the  Riddles.  But  this  is  me» 
conjecture.  It  begins  with  the  birth  of  a  child,  its  growth,  its 
education  by  its  parents,  "God  only  knows,"  it  says,  "what 
the  winters  will  bring  to  the  grown-np  man,"  — and  then  it 
enumerates  the  different  kinds  of  miserable  deaths  which  msy 
befall  him — death  by  the  wolf,  "the  gray  ganger  of  the 
heath,"  death  by  hunger,  from  blindness,  in  war,  by  lameness, 
by  falling  from,  a  tree,  by  the  gallows,  by  fire,  by  quarrel  iX 
the  feast;  misery  through  exile  and  loss  of  friends,  and 
poverty.  But  others,  by  the  might  of  God,  will  win  throu^ 
all  misfortune  to  a  hoar  old  age,  happy  and  prosperous,  and 
with  troops  of  friends, — so  manifold  are  the  dooms  God  gi»» 
to  men.  Then  he  seems  to  slip  into  a  telling  of  the  gifts 
rather  than  of  the  fates  of  men — and  we  have  done  overagain, 
only  done  by  a  poet,  all  that  we  have  read  of  iu  the  prerioni 
poem, — the  gifts  of  the  warrior,  the  learned  man,  the  boon- 
compauion,  the  harper,  the  falcon-trainer,  and  the  goldsmith 
who  ailorns  with  his  art  the  man  of  the  Britons'  king  (Ar^n- 
cynintjeg  beam)  a  phrase  wbich  may  help  us  to  approach  the 
date  of  the  poem. 

As  I  have  already  used  tlie  most  vigorous  of  the  pictures  of 
English  life  contained  in  these  poems  in  the  chapters  on  th* 
fSettlemeut  and  War  in  Poetiy,  I  may,  with  this  short  sketrJi. 
leave  the  poem  behind  me,'  and  with  it  all  the  poetry  whii^li 
preceded  .Alfred,  except  the  Dream  of  the  Rood.  Otlwr 
verses,  it  is  true,  on  various  subjects,  lie  scattered  through  the 
Exeter  Book,  and  through  the  manuscripts  in  various  Ubrane*- 
But  they  do  not  belong  to  this  time,  or  might  have  been  writ- 

'  There  aro  two  other  poetiu  in  the  Enoter  Book  which  hnvo  been  •nwewW 
niixnlupwitli  these— one  0»  fAc  .^(rt(  n/.Vcn  ('■BlumniiAuuxld"),  wdU< 
other  On  the  Leculng  n/  Uea  (■•  Bl  miuina  leaae  ").    Thej  bave  no  IluwT 

■      •"■  -■■  -       ■  -lofM  ■       - 


Thoj  sra  iiothiiig  more  than  fraf^ents 
Kiiii  iiiHj  uam  ueen  written  at  any  time.     The  first  la  on  tins  ]{i 
knd  the  iHuwuesi  ot  pride,  and  tba  second  Is  built  on  Psalm  xxi 
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ten  at  any  time,  and  I  may  say  by  any  nmnk.  from  the  Hoventll  1 
to  the  eleventh  centuries.     They  belong  to  the  next  voluniH  of  I 
this  book,  and  we  turn,  to  end  thia  long  tale  of  our  ParlieBt  I 
poetry,  to  the  Dream  of  the  Rood,  the  last,  as  it  soeiiis  to  nifl, 
of  the  important  poems  of  the  eighth  century. 

One  portion  of  this  poem  has  been  already  discussed  —  the  1 
personal  epilogue  with  which  it  closes.  I  have  takiin  it  tu  be  | 
the  last  thing  that  Cynewulf  wrote,  and  that  it  tells  the  talft  ' 
of  his  last  days.  It  speaks  his  farewell  to  life,  and  seems  to  ' 
sing  the  dirge  of  Northumbrian  poetry.  I  place  it  here  as  thtt  j 
epilogue  to  this  history  of  Early  English  song.     I  believe  ths 

easition  I  give  it  to  be  historical,  but  I  do  not  assert  it  to  be 
istorical.  It  is  not  possible  to  say  with  any  certainty  that  iti 
date  falls  within  the  last  ten  or  twenty  years  of  the  eii{htb 
century,  or  tliat  it  was  even  written  by  Cynewulf.  A  ({ri-tit  | 
debate  clashes  round  its  authorship.  A  large  uunilwr  of  (irrr*  I 
man  and  English  scholars  assert  that  Cynewulf  WiiH  its  writer^ 
but  they  have  somewhat  lessened  the  weight  of  thnir  opiniuil 
by  fastening  also  on  him  many  inferior  poeinn  whinh  luiv* 
nothing  of  the  artist  in  them  from  head  to  biil.  Wtllkwr,  with 
others,  seems  to  think  it  most  improbable,  if  not  imiMwsiblv, 
that  Cynewulf  wrote  the  poem,  atid  goes  mi  far  lui  i/>  inclu'l« 
the  discussion  of  it  among  the  po^ms  he  clasoilies  undiir  tli« 
name  of  Caedmon.'  Some  have  attributed  it  to  Caeflmon  him- 
self, partly  backing  their  opinion  by  the  suppiwed  tramtlation 
of  the  runic  title  on  the  Kutbweli  Crow  —  Vnedtnon  me/auMd 
("Caedmon  made  me"),  and  connecting  thifl  with  tlw  liiuM 
carved  on  the  Croes,  which  are  almost  identical  with  line*  con* 
tained  Intbia  Dftam  of  tke  Bood.  Bat  tbe  line*  may  hiv«ba«a 
carved  in  the  tenth  eattarj,  and  the  amtitioa  that " Caedmim- 
made  me  "  be  no  more  than  the  eamf*!  opinion,  or  ev«n  th* 
name  of  the  carver.  Ko  eertainfrf  eaa  be  fsined  on  tlut 
path. 

A  mach  aUouger  argomeitt  acuart  CftkewnlP*  Mitbonbip 
arises,  I  think,  from  the  raetni  of  tbe  poem ;  and  the  atyanwut 
is  stimger  a^inst  dt  on  new  tint  it  VM  tlte  lutt  of  tim 
|)oeiiu  of  CjncwvU,  tiuui  it  maU  be  afunat  tboM  wbo  tlunk 
it  to  be  one  of  liu  eariiest  |miimi  Almott  th*  vhtA*  of  tlw 
story  of  the  dmm  it  vrittca  ta  tke  Umg-r^  aoA  CtKibtfUiiMi 
lin^  and  tbongb  C^aevnU  daea  BM  tfcu  liac  tKrv  aicJ  t/'^ 
his  signed  |ncBa,be  ases  it  vith  gnat  arity,  aMl  ^'• 
"He  doca  ant  a««  it  at  >i 
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Elene  which  is  his  last  signed  poem ;  and  it  is  certainly  T«y 
much  against  my  opinion  that  the  Elene  preceded  the  Drta» 
of  the  Rood  that  CjTiewulf,  having  fixed  himself  down  in  tin 
Elene  to  the  short-epic  line,  should  break  loose  froui  it.  ud 
use  in  the  Dream  that  solemn  but  various,  digiiilied  but  nuh- 
ing  long-epic  lice  which  is  fouud  in  the  Oenesif,  Exodai  aai 
Judith,  in  the  earlier  German  poems,  sucli  as  MuspUli  and  tbt 
Hildbiand  Lay,  and  in  Icelaudic  lays,  such  as  those  of  Atit  tni 
Harbard.  I  might  say  that  Cynewulf  was  ac<)uaint«d  with 
the  line ;  that  he  uses  it  now  and  then  in  the  Chruit  and  in 
Ovthlac,  and  that  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  use  it 
again,  at  the  close  of  his  1if«,  if  he  liked  it,  and  for  a  speciiJ 
purpose,  especially  as  the  use  of  it  continued  after  his  death 
in  England,'  Germany,  and  Iceland,  along  with  that  of  tbe 
short-epic  line ;  but  t  must  confess  that  the  more  I  hare  reid 
the  Dream  of  the  Sood  the  more  I  have  beeu  impressed  with 
the  feeling  —  arising  from  the  archaic  sentiment  as  wdl  u 
from  the  long-lined  metre  of  the  dream-part  of  the  poem  — 
that  this  portion  at  least  is  older  than  Cynewulf  and  does 
belong  to  the  Caedmonian  School.  But  I  have  been  ecjiuHf 
impressed  with  the  extreme  unlikeness  of  the  closing  part  o£ 
the  poem  to  the  dream-part,  and  its  extreme  likeness  to  tbft 
work  of  Cynewulf  and  to  the  way  in  which  he  thought  and 
felt.  The  introduction  also  is  in  Cynewulf'a  veritahle  mannw. 
and  both  the  introduction  and  tbe  close  are  written  in  tbe 
ahort-epic  line.  The  narration  of  the  dream  itself  is  with  i^ 
exception  in  the  long  line,  and  stands  between  the  short-liiwi 
beginning  and  end  like  the  ancient  centre  and  keep  of  ainedis- 
yal  castle,  now  turned  into  a  country  house  and  flanked  by  two 
wings  built  in  the  Tudor  period.  The  conjecture  then  la* 
occurred  to  me  that  there  was  an  older  ]>oem  describing  tli' 
crucifixion  of  Jesus  which  may  possibly  have  been  wrltt^'D  bj 
Caedmou  or  one  of  his  school,  and  which  Cynewulf  touk  op 
and  worked  at  in  his  own  fashion,  adding  to  it  where  ami  bo* 
be  pleased,  and  changing  its  mode  of  presentation  —  msAi'^i 
it,  for  instance,  into  a  dream,  and  adding  the  person ificatioo  of 
the  Tree.  Not  only  are  the  introduction  and  the  concliaio" 
in  his  own  metre,  but  also  the  description  which  the  Treep"** 
of  itself  as  living  once  on  the  edge  of  the  wood  before  iW 
enemies  cut  it  down.  The  conjecture  may  be  thought  too  bold, 
but  it  accounts  for  the  double  metre  of  the  poem;  it  does  »WJ 
with  the  strongest  argument  against  CynewulFs  authorahipi 

1  In  EnglMid,  if  Oenttit  B  tru  writtBO,  u  tbey  saj,  to  or  abont  JSb*^* 
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it  gets  rid  of  the  difficulty  of  the  want  of  unity  of  feeling 
which  exists  between  the  dream  and  the  rest  on  the  supposi- 
tion of  both  being  by  the  same  writer;  and  it  leaves  to  Cyne- 
wulf  a  nuuilwr  of  passages  which  are  steeped  in  hia  peculiar 
personality,  and  which  it  would  be  eitremely  hazardous  to  allot 
to  any  one  else  but  himself.'  It  is  true  he  ha^  not  signed  the 
poem,  ajid  it  is  said  that,  as  he  had  imitators,  he  would  have 
signed  it  if  he  had  written  it,  and  that  he  has  signed  four 
poems.  But  a  man  ia  not  bound  always  to  sign  bis  poems, 
even  though  it  be  his  ctistom.  We  do  not  know  that  be  aigued 
the  Qvthlac,  but  we  Ijelieve  he  wrote  it.  The  question  of  the 
quaai-sig nature  of  the  Riddles  in  the  supposed  charade  of 
Riddle  I.  is  still  doubtful,  but  we  allot  to  him  the  greater  part 
of  the  Riddles.  The  P/icenix  which  every  one  gives  to  him  is 
Dot  siguedi  and  if  this  Dream  was  written,  as  1  think,  quite  at 
the  close  of  his  life,  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  saw  no  need 
to  sign  it,  or  never  thought  of  signing  it.  I  cannot  see  that 
his  not  signing  it  ia  any  conviuclng  evidence  that  it  is  not  his, 
if  the  probabilities  of  his  authorship  are  great. 

And  they  are  great.  The  introduction  is,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  lines  which  I  refer  to  the  older  poem,  entirely  in  his 
inanner.  The  personal  cry,  "  I,  stained  with  sins,  wounded 
with  my  guilt,"  is  almost  a  quotation  from  his  phrases  in  tho 
Eleite  and  Juliana.  Then  the  impersonation  of  the  Tree,  the 
a<?oount  of  its  life  in  the  wood,  is  exceedingly  like  the  begiii- 
ning  and  the  manner  of  some  of  the  Riddles;  and  the  vivid 
fashion  in  which  it  is  conceived  aa  sorrowing  and  trembling, 
as  full  of  hate  and  love,  aa  wounded  like  a  warrior  with  shafts, 
recalls  the  work  and  belongs  to  the  imagination  of  him  who 
conceived  the  personality  of  the  Sword  and  the  Bow  and  the 
Loom.  Moreover,  the  personal,  subjective  element  which  is 
found  in  his  signed  poems  and  which  no  other  Anglo-Saxon 
poet  possesses,  is  greater  in  the  latter  part  of  this  poem  than 
it  is  in  any  of  his  signed  works.  It  ia  also  of  the  same  kind 
as  it  is  in  the  Christ,  the  Juliana,  and  the  Elene,  and  sounds  a 
similar  note.  There  are  also  similarities  of  expression,  but 
these  have  not  much  value,  for  there  are  also  diiferenceB  of 
expression.    Lastly,  the  worship  paid  in  the  poem  to  the  Cross 

I  A  iV'Tnaking  of  tbbi  kind  I*  quit?  in  acroHancf,  I  thiuk,  with  Ani-lo-SucDa 

cnsloDi.    The  Aiuriai  in  Ibe  Exelet  Book  )«  an  irwUin™.  I  belieie,  of  the  budb 

liue-     It  i»  a  portion  ot  tlie  Daairl  taken  oat,  and  worked  ap  Afterwarda  liy 

lother  poet.     Nor  did  the  cnatom  die.    Chaacu  uid  ShiLkspera  practiied  It. 

._  _. II .  _-,._    .  nerhap*  to  a  time  like  our 

■  iDteroatltig  and  pleaaaut 
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and  the  glorification  of  it  is  a  ponataiit  element  in  two  of  fiia 
genuine  poems.  He  speaks  in  the  Christ  of  the  Rood  in  mncli 
the  same  manner  as  he  does  here.  He  speivks  in  the  Eltitt  ol 
the  "  Tree  of  glory  which  he  had  always  in  mind  "  before  he 
wrote  of  its  discovery  by  Helena.  We  understand  from  the 
Elene  that  his  ohange  from  remorse  to  spiritual  happiness  was 
bound  up  with  the  light-bringing  office  or  appearance  of  the 
Cross.'  All  these  things  are  explained  if  we  see  in  the  i>r«tn 
a  personal  statement  of  Cynewulf  in  which  he  deliberately 
refers  to  having  seen  long  ago  a  Vision  of  the  Cross,  and  tie 
story  of  which  he  now  tells  on  the  verge  of  the  grave.  It  it 
said  that  he  would  not  have  repeated  in  his  last  days  so  much  of 
what  he  said  in  the  Elene.  Why  should  he  not  repeat  himKif 
in  another  form?  It  is  a  common  habit  of  the  poets;  it  is* 
characteristic  of  old  age ;  and  recapitulation  is,  nioreoTer,  % 
mark  of  Cynewulf's  work.  To  say  that  it  is  not  natut^  ot 
probable  that  an  old  ninn,  ss  he  waits  for  death,  would  teQ 
over  again  the  story  of  what  happened  long  ago  when  6ratU 
knew  bis  Saviour,  is  not  true.  It  is  both  prol^ble  and  natunl 
that  he  would  enshrine  at  the  laet,  by  means  of  his  speoiftl  vA, 
the  most  important  moment  of  his  life,  and  leave  it  as  a  I^Kj 
to  hia  few  friends  of  whom  he  speaks  so  tenderly.  These  irt 
the  reasons  for  my  belief  that  tiie  poem  is  by  Cynewulf,  ud 
his  last  work. 

"  liO,"  it  begins  —  

Listen— of  all  dreams       rU  the  dearest  t«ll,  ^^| 

That  Bt  mid  of  nLglil         met  me  (while  I  slept),  ^^H 

When  word -speaking  folk        wonnfed  iu  Iheir  rest.  ^^| 
1  methought  I  saw         led  into  the  lift, 

)  Too  much  must  not,  however,  be  made  of  this,  tor  the  English  Chrittiui* 
of  this  cimB  Beem  rr>have  worshipped  the  Crou  wi  much  w  ibe  spaiiiBHi;  ■n' 
I  daresay  tbe  uommon  worship  was  Increased,  aa  1  think  the  CunstaatlDf  tnl 
Helena  slory  became  a  favourite,  by  the  remembrance  of  OtWHlil's  iiUiiiUnit  »t 
theCroesin  the  sight  of  his  warriors  liefore  the  tiattleof  Heaven  Held,  LIucmH 
qaotea  the  words  which  Alcuio  puts  Into  Uawntd's  mouth  — 

Prostemile  rMtro* 
VultuB  ante  eraiwm,  quun  vertlce  monlls  in  lalo 
Erexl,  ratllnt  Chrisli  qaae  ciara  irophaeo. 
Quae  quoque  nunc  oobia  praestabit  ab  hoste  triumnbnm. 

Alcuin,  flf  Punt.  Et«r. 
Ceolfrid,  learing  Wearmonth,  "ftdorftt  nmcem."     "  Tuam  cnuvm  *don- 
mus."  prays  Alcuin.    Ealdhelni  and  others  were  ac^ostomed  to  rati  iIipidmIim 
"  crucicolae."    The  Cross  stood  In.  their  minds  for  Him  who  died  thriwa. 
Cynetrulf's  spwial  worship  for  the  Cross  is  not  then  remarkab'e 
We  do  not  Hnii  the  same  spei '  '  "-     ■■        ' 
terse  o(  the  earlier  English. 


U  dir«otiOD  of  pottry  anywhere  else  amenit  IM 
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All  enwreathed  with  light,         wonderful,  a  Tree, 
BrigliLcjit  it  of  trees  I        All  that  beacoa  was 
0?er-guahed  with  gold ;         '       ' 
At  its  fiHit  were  fuur,' 
HigU  upon  the  axle-span, 


Winaome  for  the  world  to 


But  the  spirits  of  the  salnU       sav 
And  the  men  who  walk  the  mould 
Strange  that  sWin  of  Victory  was '. 
Woundud  with  my  woeful  guilts. 
All  with  joys  a-shlning,  "     ' 

Gyred  with  gold  ftround- 


Wandered  ic 


were  also  there 

aud  beheld  it  there,  all  the  anselo  of  the 

Lord* 

jme  !        Surely  that  was  not,  of  »  wicked 
man  the  gallowH. 
saw  it  (sbitiing)  there. 

and  this  mighty  Universe. 
Then  I,  spotted  oVr  with  sins, 
saw  the  Wood  of  glory 
all  adorned  with  weeds,  , 

Gems  had  northil; 


round  this  woodland  Tree. 


Nathless  could  I  through  the  gold        come  to  understand 
How  the  BuBerers  strove  ot  old '  —       since  it  now  began 
Blood  to  sweat  on  its  right  side.        I  was  ail  with  sorrows  vexed 
Fearful  then  I  was,  'fore  that  vision  fair,       for  I  saw  that  fleet  fire- 
beacon 
Change  in  clothing  and  in  colour  I       Kow  it  was  with  wet  beclouded. 
Now  with  running  blood  was  red,         then  again  enriched  with  gems. 
Long  lie  time  I  lay,        lying  where  I  wae,* 
Looking,  heavy-hearted,         on  the  Healer's  Tree  — 
Till  at  last  I  heard       how  It  loudly  cried. 
These  the  words  the  best  of  woods        now  began  (^  speak  — 
'•  Long  ago  it  was,        yet  I  ever  think  of  it. 
Mow  that  I  was  hewM  down         where  the  holt  hod  end  ! 
From  my  stock  I  wiu  dissevered ;        strong  the  foes  that  seized  me 

Made  of  me  a  mocking-stage,       bade  me  lift  their  men  outlawed.' 
So  the  men  on  shoulders  moved  me        I  ill  upon  a  mount  they  set  me  ; 
Many  were  the  foemeu  who  did  fix  me  there  — 

Then  I  saw  the  Lord,  Lord  of  Folk-kin  He, 
Hastening  march  with  mickle  power        since  He  wouldupmount  onme." 

"But  I  —  I  dared  not,  against  my  Lord's  word,  bow  myself 
or  burst  asunder,  though  I  saw  all  regions  of  earth  trembling; 
I  might  have  felled  hia  foes,  but  I  stood  fast." 

I  '•  Fonr  jowels  werfi  at  the  edges  ot  the  earth," 

>  This  line  and  the  riillowtnK  — In  the  Icmg  metre  —  belong,  I  think,  to  the 
original  poem  which  I  conjettare  Cynewulf  was  working  on. 

■  "The  long-past  battle  of  the  suiferera,"  i.e.  of  tho  Tree  and  of  Him  it 


<  Here  CrnewuU.  » 
long  lines  ot  the  ancie      . 

'  Watfer-Kj/iif  ^  a  scene,  a  spectacle,  a  tboatre.  The  Cross  is  lui  ii  wuro  • 
stage  on  which  the  punishment  and  guilt  ot  the  criminal  is  displayed.  Oreiu 
l:r3natate«,  "  bade  their  slaves  lift  me  up,"  fcnt  I  (bliik  Lhat  the  translation  In 
itie  text  is  the  most  natural.  It  makes  the  Wood  state  simply,  and  at  first,  the 
siiaineful  uses  to  whirh  it  was  put. 
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Then   the   Hero   yoimg,  armed  Himself  for  wai        and  Almigb-tj  God 

Strong  and  staid  of  mood        stepped  He  on  the  gallowB  bigh. 
Brave  of  soul  in  siglit  of  many,         for  He  would  set  free  manklDd. 
Then  I  shivered  there  —  when  the  Champion  clipped  me  roujid; 

But  I  dared  not  then,  cringe  me  lo  the  earth."  1. 30, 

"  A  Kood  was  I  upreared,  rich  the  King  I  lifted  up,  Lord 
of  all  the  heavens,  yet  I  dared  not  fall.  With  dark  nails  ibey 
pierced  me  through,  on  me  the  dagger  strokes  are  seen; 
wounds  they  were  of  wickedness.  Yet  I  dared  not  do  them 
scathe  j  they  reviled  ws  both  together.  From  head  to  (out 
was  I  drenched  with  blood,  poured  from  this  hero's  aide,  when 
he  had  sent  forth  His  Spirit.  A  host  of  wrathful  weinls  I 
bore  upon  that  mount.  I  saw  the  Lord  of  peoples  serre  i 
cruel  service:  thick  darkness  had  enwreathed  witn  cloudi the 
corse  of  the  King.  Shadow,  wan  under  the  welkin,  presswl 
down  the  clear  shining  of  the  sun.  All  creation  wept,  mourned 
the  fall  of  its  King ;  Christ  was  on  the  Bood.  I  beheld  it  all; 
I  was  crushed  with  sorrow.  .  .  .  Then  they  took  Almiglit)' 
God ;  from  that  heavy  pain  they  lifted  him  ;  but  the  warriors 
left  me  there  to  stand  streaming  with  blood.  I  was  all 
wounded  with  shafts."  Then  he  tells  of  the  deposition,  ami 
how  he  watched  it — 

60  they  laid  him  down,  limb-wearied ;       stood  beside  the  bead  nf  faa 

iifsleas  corse. 
Then  they  looked  upon  him,  him       and  he  rested  there  for  >  li«l« 

the  Lord  of  Heaven,  time 

Sortly  weary  he,  when  the  mioklo       Then  before  his  Baum,  i»  H* 

strUe  was  done  1 
Did  the  men  begin,  here  to  make 

a  grave  for  biin. 
Laid  him  low  in  it,  him  the  lArd 

of  Victorj- ! 
On  that  evcnliile. 


Then  before  his  Bauea,  I 

sight  of  them, 
And   they  caned  it  tliert,  of  » 

glittering  stone, 
Over  him  poor  folk  aang  » tV 

of  sorrow 


There  he  rested  with  a  little  company.  But  we  stood  on 
the  hill  for  a  while,  dropping  blood,  till  men  buried  ns  deep. 
and  that  was  a  dreadful  Weinl.  And  now  far  and  wide,  'h^i* 
the  servants  of  the  Lord  diaeoverpd  me,  men  honour  me.  No' 
I  bid  thee,  Man  beloved  of  me,  tell  this  dream  to  men. 


Thia  line  U  not  loneer  than  the  original,  and  the  paiues  are  prsltyDo^ 
Short  lilies  follow  It.  and  tlif^n  the  Iouk  line  is  takon  up  v^»'  ' 
allot,  as  before,  the  Ioqk  lines  to  the  origiual  poem  on  which  CTaownUi 
and  the  short  lines  to  his  own  band. 
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The  Rood  then  speaks  of  judgment  to  come,  and  that  wlioHo 
beareth  this  best  of  signs  in  hia  heart  will  have  no  fear  on  that 
(lay.  It  ceases  speech ;  and  that  persoual  part  of  the  poem 
follows  on  which!  have  already  written. 

This  is  the  last  of  the  important  [weins  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury. It  is  good,  but  not  very  good.  The  older  part,  if  my 
conjecture  be  right,'  is  the  best,  and  its  reworking  by  Cjne- 
wulf  has  so  broken  it  up  that  its  dignity  is  much  damaged. 
The  shaping  is  rude,  but  the  im^nation  baa  indeed  shaped  it. 
Tlie  image  of  the  towering  IVee,  now  shining  through  a  golden 
light  and  overwrought  like  a  Rood  at  Ripun  or  Hexham  with 
jewelled  lines  of  ornament,  now  veiled  in  a  crimson  mist  and 
streaming  with  blood,  is  conceived  with  power,  but  it  is  not  to 
be  compared  with  the  image  of  the  mighty  Rood  in  the  Christ 
which  illuminates  with  ruddy  light  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
and  all  the  hosts  of  angels  and  of  men  summoned  from  their 
graves  to  judgment.  The  invention  of  the  Tree,  bringing  ita 
soul  from  the  far-off  wood,  alive  and  suffering  with  every  [>ang 
of  the  great  Sufferer,  shivering  through  every  vein  of  it  when 
Christ,  the  young  Hero,  clasped  it  round,  and  mourning  when 
he  lay  beneath,  and  longing  to  fall  on  and  slay  hia  lot:*,  and 
conscious  that  on  it,  as  on  a  field  of  battle,  t)eath  and  Hell 
were  conquered,  is  also  well  worth  praise,  bnt  the  praise  must 
not  be  carried  too  far.  The  workmanship  is  not  the  workman- 
ship of  a  tine  artist.  We  cannot  expect  it,  ami  the  wonder  ia 
that  at  this  time  it  was  so  good 

'  I  bave  c«IIed  it  my  coiijeclurt.  bat  1  hsye  sloce  fotud  thM  tttf  writer*  at 
the  Corpiia  Foeticum  Boreale,  Id  their  Eiciinnt  on  Metrei  have  liad  «  mme- 
wbat  BimlUr  opinion.  Tbey  say  "  to  tbe  La;  of  the  Rood,  attribnled  U>  CMd- 
tnoD,  as  It  seems,  on  the  Ruthwell  Cross,  we  have  tbe  pnriat  place  ot  poetry  In 
this  metre.  In  the  Tetcetii  IhwIe  in  i>hii<b  ic  is  preMrved,  ttwre  U  t«cked  on  to 
it  another  poem  on  a  somewhat  similar  subjei^.  but  wliollv  dlfFerent  In  ityla 
Knd  metre,  which  m»  veiy  possibly  be  CyaevroU'i."  1  think  Ibe  whnU  waa 
nworlCBd  by  CthswuB. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI 

THK  8CH00I.   OF    TORK 

While  Cynewult  and  his  imitators  were  making  the  poemi 
about  which  we  have  now  written,  the  Collegiate  School  M 
York,  founded  on  a  secure  basis  by  Ecgberht  while  Boeda  »m 
Btill  alive,  was  steadily  flourishing.  Under  its  auspices  nut 
only  Latin  but  English  literature  was  cared  for,  if  I  am  rigbt 
in  my  guess  that  it  was  at  York  that  those  collections  of  Eng- 
lish verse  were  made,  which  were  afterwards  brought  to  Wm- 
sex  in  the  days  of  Alfred,  That  school  began  no  doul>t  witli 
Wilfrid,  bat  it  did  not  become  the  notable  school  of  Eugltfd 
till  the  days  of  Archbishop  Ecgberht,  and  it  ran  a  noble  anl 
vigorous  career  of  fifty  years.  After  782  it  began  to  deciiji 
but  with  a  certain  stately  slowness.  When  it  waa  dead,  — »ni 
it  finally  died  of  the  Danes,  —  its  learning  and  its  sjiin't 
having  emigrated  with  Alouin,  went  forth  to  animate  thewii'^ 
empire  of  Charles  the  Great  It  is  the  history  of  this  seliwl 
the  last  home  of  literature  in  the  England  of  the  eighth  centarji, 
which  we  have  now  to  write,  and  the  tale  of  it  will  concludB 
this  book. 

After  the  death  of  Baeda  in  735,  the  seat  of  letters  «» 
transferred  from  Jarrow  to  York.     Learning   passed  from  i 

frovincia!  monastery  to  the  centre  of  the  life  of  Northunibr* 
t  passed  from  the  guardianship  of  one  man  to  the  watchful 
care  of  a  number  of  trained  scholars,  acting  togpther,  iM 
teaching,  like  professors,  their  own  special  subjects,  under  tb* 
rule  of  one  Head.  We  may,  with  some  justice,  call  the  Sdi""" 
of  York  the  first  English  University.  Canterbury,  lU'drt 
Theodore,  was  not  more  than  a  brilliant  monastic  school,  u» 
at  Theodore's  death  its  literary  influence  died.  But  the  Hew* 
of  York  provided  for  the  continuance  of  the  school,  and  (or  « 
organisation  of  it  which  we  might  call  corporate.  The  svBtein 
of  teaching  seems  to  have  been  subdivided,  apccialispo,  W^ 
handed  down  intact  for  at  least  two  generations.    York  becaioe 
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the  storehouse  and  distributor  of  learning  for  civilised  Europe. 
Scliolars  flocked  to  it  from  all  parts  of  Germany,  Gaul,  Italy, 
and  Ireland.  The  new  European  schools,  desiring  a  teacher, 
either  sent  one  of  their  own  men  to  take,  as  it  were,  a  degree 
at  York,  or  fetched  to  rule  over  them  an  Englishman  who  had 
the  York  certificate.  If  we  add  to  these  things  the  Cathedral, 
the  great  library,  the  collegiate  buildings  where  the  teachers 
and  the  pupils  lived  together,  something  of  the  image  of  a 
University  is  presented  to  our  eyes. 

The  town  Itself  was  not  unworthy  of  the  fame  it  attained 
in  learning.  It  had  heen  the  capital  of  Koman  Britain,  and 
Britain  lay  so  outside  of  the  Empire  that  York  was  called 
ailera  Homo.  It  might  have  even  been  called  an  imperial 
city,  Conatantius  dwelt  in  it.  When  Baeda  takes  trouble  to 
record  that  Severus  died  and  that  Constantino  was  made 
Emperor  within  its  walls,  we  feel  that  the  historic  imagina- 
tion of  the  learned  English  had  cast  around  it,  like  a  toga, 
the  dignity  of  Rome.  Long  before  Baeda,  the  Northumbrians 
made  it  their  chief  city.  It  was  the  centre  of  the  supremacy 
of  Eadwiue,  and  it  finally  became  the  royal  seat  of  the  Nor- 
thumbrian kings.  It  saw  the  first  Christian  King  of  Northum- 
bria  baptized,  and  he  and  Paullinus  set  up  the  little  chapel  of 
wood  which  grew  into  the  Minster,  Its  spiritual  and  eceleai- 
afitical  history  equalled  in  interest  its  political  history,  and 
now  at  the  time  of  which  we  write,  it  became  again  the  seat 
of  an  archbishopric.  No  doubt,  this  addition  to  its  ecclesias- 
tical position  gave  its  school  a  greater  vogue  in  England  and 
in  Europe. 

Nor  was  its  people  or  its  situation  unworthy  of  its  memories. 
It  was  thickly  populated  by  a  thriving,  brave,  and  comfortable 
folk.  To  the  crowd  of  its  own  citizens  were  added  a  number  of 
foreigners  who  came  to  dwell  in  it  for  the  sake  of  gain  or  edu- 
cation. The  landscape  that  surrounded  it  was  lovely  ;  its  air 
healthy ;  the  Ouse  flowed  full  beside  its  walls  and  was  joined 
by  the  Foss,  then  a  broatl,  deep  and  sluggish  stream.  In  the 
tnangle  the  streams  mode  lay  the  town,  but  it  had  extended 
far  b^ond  its  walls,  and  the  well-watered  plains  were  covered 
irith  nouses.  The  flowery  meadows  which  bordered  the  river, 
the  wooded  hills  beyond,  earned  the  praise  of  Alcuin  who  loved  . 
tifl  Mma  Mater  well.  Learning  had  here  a  softer  clime  and  ' 
dwelling-place  than  had  nourished  its  hardy  youth  among  the 
rocky  fields,  and  near  the  stormy  tides  of  Jarrow.' 
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This  iras  the  city  which,  as  the  home  of  Letters,  rose  into 
tatae  with  Eogberht  who,  at  the  date  of  Baeda'a  death,  became 
Archbishop  of  York.  He  had  succeeded  Wilfrid  II-  as  Bisbop 
in  732.  A  year  or  two  afterwards,  and  perhaps  at  Ecgberht'i 
own  uigiDg,'  Baeda  had  sent  to  York  hia  Bpiatola  ad  E^bfrtH-m, 
of  the  form  and  style  of  which  I  have  already  written.  A  briei 
abstract  of  its  contents  will  now  show  us  the  state  of  yortbiim- 
bria  and  the  work  which  lay  before  Ecgberht,  '*  Be  good,"  it 
said,  "  let  your  language  and  life  be  decent  and  your  doctrine 
sound.  Study  the  Scriptures,  ordain  more  priests,  translate  tin 
Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Creed  into  English,  look  after  your  di^t- 
cese,  there  are  bamleta  in  the  mountains  which  have  never  seen 
a  bishop.  The  greed  of  bishops  has  preveuted  the  suWivision 
of  dioceses.  Let  there  be  twelve  bishoprics  in  Northunibria, 
and  do  you  get  the  pallium.  As  to  the  monasteries,  they  art 
in  an  evil  way.  There  is  no  proper  discipline,  and  a  host  of 
abuses.  Lay  folk,  for  thirty  ye-ara  past,  have  purchased  landi 
for  monasteries  which,  freed  from  secular  jurisdiction,  1»« 
become  their  own  property.  Almost  every  praefectus  has  don* 
this;  the  ofBcers  of  the  King  have  followed  their  exampk; 
their  wives  are  lodged  in  their  houses;  and  all  of  them  Jo 
what  they  like.  Hence  the  whole  diocese  is  filled  with  lainry, 
corruption,  and  disorder.  Reform,  reform."  This  was  the 
ecclesiastical  condition,  and  it  is  plain  that  in  monasteries  of 
this  type,  and  iu  the  miilst  of  such  abuses,  learning  vasDo' 
likely  to  continue  to  flourish.  Ecgberht  took  them  id  huii 
and  did  all  he  coiild,  not  all  he  wished.  At  least,  if  they  coul^ 
not  be  bettered,  he  bettered  hia  own  house.  The  commnnitj 
at  York  was  lifted  into  an  example  for  the  whole  diocese. 

The  political  condition,  as  well  as  the  ecclesiastica],  l)» 
some  influence  on  the  literary  history  of  the  school  of  Vork, 
and  at  two  points.  First,  a  certain  renewed  glory  and  r^ 
in  Northumbria  now  accompanied  for  too  brief  a  perioii  the 
effort  Ecffberht  was  making  at  York,  and  enabled  his  achwl  W 
develop  itself  in  a  quiet  safety.    King  Eadberht,  who  succeeded 

ColliliuE  et  ailvia  teltuB  hinc  Inde  decora 
NobilibuBque  locla  hiibitatla  pulchra.  salobris, 
PertlUtale  sul  inultra  babltnta  colonm, 
Qao  vnriU  populls  et  ren^ute  DDillque  lectl 
Bue  lacrl  reniUDi,  qnaerentes  dlvite  tern. 
Tn\'i%la»,  Bed  em  siblmel,  lucrumque  larernqn*. 

Alcuin,  De  Pimt.  1 
'  I  believe  that  Eoeberhc  «iid   Baeda  concocted  this  letter  togetbL^ 
waminss  given  to  Ei-gberlit  about  deivnt  lanenRse  and  olber  mtltfin  fl 
Bksda  knew  Eceberbt  did  not  sin,  appear  to  be  directed  to  otben^ 
berbt,  and  tbis  »eema  a  pious  sjid  comieous  way  of  blama. 


Baeiia's  friemi  Ceolwulf  in  737  or  738,  brouglit  Northmnliria 
into  better  order  and  recovered  some  of  the  dominion  it  had 
lost.  This  peace  with  honour  would  help  the  work  at  York. 
It  only  lasted  till  756,  when  a  dreadful  disaster  at  Niwanbjrig 
•was  the  cause  that  two  years  afterwards  Eadberht  abdicated  and 
settled  at  York  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Secondly,  we  must 
remember  that  Eadberht  was  brother  of  Ecgberht,  and  tliat 
from  737  to  758  the  King  gave  hia  brother  full  royal  patronage. 
It  is  plain  they  were  on  good  terms,  for  when  the  King  ab- 
dicated he  went  at  once  to  live  with  the  Archbishop,  I 
cannot  but  think  that  bis  presence,  even  as  a  retired  monarch, 
gave  support  and  prestige  to  the  school.  He  died  in  the  year 
768,  two  years  after  Ecgberht.  Between  them,  I  imagine, 
tbey  practically  ruled  the  city. 

Ecgberht  then  had  external  support,  and  he  was  worthy  of 
it,  both  as  prince  and  scholar.  He  was  a  splendid  and  gen- 
erous man,  with  fine  tastes.  Richly  carved  vessels,  richly 
figured  silks,  elaborate  music  were  used  and  cherished  in  the 
Minster.'  Bound  about  the  Cathedral  and  in  connection  with 
it  rose  the  schools,  filled,  as  I  have  said,  with  students  from 
England,  Ireland,  Gaul,  Germany,  and  Italy.  Ecgberht  as  the 
Head,  undertook  the  finishing  course  of  religious  and  theo- 
logical instruction.  The  other  branches  of  learning  were  put 
into  the  hands  of  his  assistants.  The  education  began  with 
grammar  and  continued  through  literature  and  philosophy  and 
such  other  subjects  as  Theodore  and  Hadrian  had  taught  at 
Canterbury.  The  pupils  gained  a  fair  acquaintance  with  the 
Latin  poets,  some  knowledge  of  the  Greek  fathers,  and  as 
much  natural  philosophy  as  could  be  learned  from  Pliny,  The 
study  of  the  Scriptures  was  carried  on  during  the  whole  course, 
Ecgberht  finished  the  education  of  the  students,  but  he  kept 
always  in  touch  with  them.  We  are  told  that  he  spent  the 
morning  with  the  young  clerks,  sitting  on  his  couch,  teaching 
and  lecturing.  At  noon  he  celebrated  mass  in  his  private 
chapel ;  his  dinner  was  meagre.  During  the  meal  and  after- 
wards he  discussed  literary  questions  with  the  students.    At 

>  The  ktM  of  embroideiT  and  HlorofDntion,  «t  working  in  gold,  Bllver,  and 
preciouf  atones  had  ateitdlly  ktowd  In  Northnmbrla,  Monks,  even  the  aiiclio- 
rita  In  hUcell.  wrought  nt  tobscIs  and  hindlngs  for  the  saiired  offlcea.  Tho 
Iwat  instance  out  of  uiauy  is  the  famous  "  KvungeUarlum,"  called  also  the  Ditr- 
hnm  Book,  or  tlie  iinrfijrtirne  Ooipelt,  whlcli,  after  a  long  nod  curious  history, 
now  rests  In  the  British  Mnseitm.  Kadfrllh,  Uiahop  d(  Llndisfarne.  had  written 
and  illnmioar^d  it.  It  was  becan  during  Cnthlwrt'e  lite.  jGthelwald,  who 
Bueceeded  Eadfrith,  and  who  mused  to  be  made  "  a  lovely  cross  "  of  wrought 
stone  as  a  memorial  of  Culliberl,  mve  alsn  a  cover  to  the  M»nuscilpt  whleh 
BUtrid,  an  anchorite  and  galdsmith,  decorated  with  silver,  gold,  and  gems. 
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^  mfter  tb«  aerriot,  be 
OM  bjr  ODS  before  him,  with  his 

non  g«ntle  and  simple.  Splendid  in  pofalicT  he  «m  ivng 
in  jirivata  aSairs.  His  chief  work  was,  there&ra^  eimtt^md, 
Itiit  U»  wrote  a  fvw  books  —  a  volutne  of  *p**^"'  OBb^ 
Kxl.r.K'tA  nil  Churcli  Discipline,  a  Penitentiafe  and  OoBlEMa*- 
aid,  Hliiiidaril  authoritirs  io  ttie  Anglo-Saxon  Chveh.  Il  '* 
|)nil>al>li<  that  these  were  written  both  la  English  ud  I^ta. 
mill,  if  lluft  i»  tni^,  w^  luay  class  him  among  Kiii;tish  wrttm.' 
Wlii'ii  hft  iliwl,  iu  TlMi.  he  was  BUCM*fle<i  by  ^thelhrrht  er 
.tllU-rltt.  hi:i  IrifuJ.  Wa  ohtefas^iBtant  in  lite  sfbuol.  and  a  betttt 
KthoUr  thiiu  hiutdelf.  It  was  ^ihelberht  who  taught,  nndt; 
Kpgtw-rht,  (TMtunaf.  law.  loetrr,  rhetoric,  astronomr,  ottanl 
i>kk<M>f^.  aad  aU  th*-  in^t^t-.-Ts  Alouiii  ct.Jleota  under  Phrsto, 
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Uigk%aail  KkbcK.     ^^'  'M  him,  not  onljr  a  gnat 

vopleraMNktoftgXM'  -i'-'^r.     -EtUHberht  wM 

th*  t^ui  iwlbaHw  V.  ■':  the  fam»us  librair. 

fieitow-^'i  ■.•■m  in  the  teachinguf 

._^  ■  -rking  for  books  oaJ 

ipCf.  7  '  nu  libtarj-  outside  ut 

.  rk.'  trDcIer  hisrul^ 
:  saya.  for  activity  »f 
i^Tj^ss  of  heart,  Iftua- 
tltiin  under  Ecgbcihl; 
'  the  i:itj.  and  mission- 
Uiifh  in  Gt.'nnaiij' wu 
ilL'rawurH  hisiutt'mti 
iiiieuee  wich  KoDieand 
iU  that  was  doing  mid 
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m  impulse  over  the  whole  of  Christendom.  Art  also  was 
leglected.  In  741  the  Minster  at  York  waa  burnt.  jEthel- 
t  remade  it ;  he  preserved  and  embellished  the  little  ora- 

in  which  Eadwine  was  baptized  in  627,  and  set  up  in  it 
Itar  dedicated  to  St.  Paul,  enriched  with  gold,  silver,  and 
i.  A  huge  candelabrum  of  three  branches  hung  over  it, 
a  Kood  embossed  with  gold  and  silver.  Another  altar 
e  Martyrs  and  the  Holy  Cross  waa  ornamented  with  equal 
less.  Eanbald,  the  next  Archbishop,  and  Alcuin  super- 
ided  the  building.  Alcuin  describes  it  as  a  lofty  temple, 
m  pillars  over  the  crypts,  bright  with  ceilings  and  win- 
;,  apsidal  chapels  round,  and  containing  thirty  altars.  It  is 
lant  to  think  that  ^thelberht  saw  it  tinisbed,  and  blessed 
rork.  He  had  retired  from  his  duties  in  780,  but  ten  days 
1^  his  death  in  782  he  emerged  from  his  rooms  and  dedi- 
I  the  Minster  he  had  raised.  Well  might  he  have  said, 
rd,  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,"  for  he 
not  only  written  his  epistle  on  the  hearts  of  the  many 
lars  he  had  trained,  and  especially  on  Alcuin,  whose  work 
ifused  Europe  with  the  new  learning,  but  he  had  now  writ- 
n  stone  a  noble  memorial  o£  his  love  of  God  and  man.  Wise, 
r  in  learning  as  teaching,  a  greater  traveller  and  searcher 
looks  than  even  his  predecessor  Eegberht,'  a  better  libra- 

a  passionate  lover  of  the  books  he  had  collected  (caraa 
<r  omnia  gmas,  he  calls  them),  safe  in  advice,  ready  in 

rthy,  his  praise  was  tenderly  sung  by  his  finest  scholar  — 

O  pater,  O  pastor,  vitae  Hpes  majcirnit  ncwtrae, 
Te  sine  nos  ferimur  turbata  per  ata^uorn  mimdi, 
Te  duce  deserti  variU  involvimiir  undis, 
Incerti  quale  m  mereamur  taogere  portum. 
Siilcra  dmn  lucent,  tnidit  dum  nubila  ventuB, 
Semper  honoa,  nomenque  tuum,  laudeaque  mimebmit. 

De  Pont.  EboT.  15M. 

■ring  ^thelberht's  life  Alcuin  had  taught  the  school,  and 
d  its  fame  and  use  to  a  higher  level;  but  the  date  of 
jlberht's  deatli  is  also  the  date  of  the  beginning  of  thii 
f  of  the  learning  of  York.  Not  only  did  Eanbald,  his 
!S8or,  become  involved  in  the  political  anarchy  of  Northum- 
Icuin  H&yB  of  Eegberht  — 

Nod  semel  externss  ppregrino  tntmite  terras 

Jsm  peiaeruvlt  ovana.  Sophlae 

4™t  it 

Be  Pont.  Ebor.  WM. 
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Tw^wl     Thns  ve  nay  ny  that  Inm 
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IB  irk^ha  1^  bat  ta  the  hMttay  of  the 

"'     ~    "       '  l^  the  faandf  of 

itwr  of  men  who 

i  at  Toi^  both  ^'g**-*'  and  foreign,'  aai 

■IfadUnralrlMnlkt 
ia  mj  on  coaBtiT.  1;; 


^^ . , Into  AB£ti> 

lam  to  the  tntth  waMty.  ui  Wricbt  nji  IfeM  ttaa  ■BBber  ol  siu«MtV" 
if  it  wtikk  >n  Mm  exau  noMtt  tfeM  ti  wm  %  popolar  book. 

*  UBrfcv.  a  rricdudcT,  EliptaadH,  and  AInben,  u  SBglish  muidMUTi 

—  nKntbTQrc«tTol0tnehttoMairuToriiwitk  AlcDin.    LiodcMMV" 

— .  ._^  »_^  .-  ^_,-_^  ^.  ... ,^^^  wrf  ■  Wi. 


_  _  tjr  bora  lack  wttb  biM  •  lim  nan  at  book*.  His  binor?  Ulb«U» 
tatj  <rf  manr-  WKo,  Kdogto,  aad  SipUt  went  abroad  with  Alcoln.  «• 
luw,  bowe*er,  bf  name  ol  lew  nattra  Eniglisb  aebolara  as  aaautants  of  Alml^ 
K**'rtli«lMa  a  boat  of  hia  t«wuni)iuau  croirdHt  to  tee  him  at  Toots.  Lfnnrt 
qnnu*  a  Man  frotD  his  biopiapbeT :  "As  Alfolf,  an  English  prlfai.eotMai  its 
fDMiaataTT  al  Tnoni,  foni  ot  the  French  clcrn  wars  «taD(liii«  at  Um  nU.  •» 
1M  ot  tbntn  exrUimal  la  bis  own  UiDgiia^  — '  Oood  Ond  ■  when  wQI  this  boa* 
icdditvrwiimm  the  crowds  at  Bntons  who  swarni  lo  that  old  fellow  llksM 
ybewT'" 
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with  their  assistance  set  up  higher  schoola  in  Gaul  and 
Germany.  He  consbintly  sent  to  York  for  books  and  fresh 
helpers,  English  scholars  visited  him,  wherever  he  was,  in 
large  numbers,  and  many  remained  with  him.  Northumbria 
was  in  too  unsettled  a  state  to  suit  scholars  who  wished  to  get 
on  in  life.  They  preferred  a  growing  to  a  decaying  kingdom, 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Alcuin  drained  York  of  its 
best  scholars,  and  hastened  the  paralysis  of  its  literature. 

He  died  in  804,  and  left  behind  him  an  extensive  series  of 
books,  many  of  which  did  their  work  of  kindling  the  new  fires 
of  learning  in  Europe,  and  then  were  exhausted,  or  superseded. 
His  numerous  exegetical,  dogmatic,  and  liturgical  works  are  of 
no  value  as  literature,  A  few  biographies  remain,  of  which 
the  most  interesting  is  that  of  St.  Willihrord,  the  apostle, 
of  the  Frisians,  of  whose  noble  house  he  was  himself  a  scion. 
The  longest  of  his  many  Latin  poems  (of  which  the  most 
heartfelt  is  that  on  the  destruction  of  Lindisfarne)  is  also  the 
most  attractive  —  De  Pontificibus  et  Sanctis  Ecclesiae  Eboracen- 
sia.  It  is  our  best  contemporary  authority  for  the  history  of 
the  Church  and  School  of  York  from  the  consecration  of 
Ecgberht  to  the  accession  of  Eanbald,  and  is  full  of  pleasant 
details.  But  the  most  important  of  his  writings,  both  as 
literature  and  for  the  use  of  history,  is  the  collection  of  his 
letters,  nearly  three  hundred  of  wliich  exist.  Many  are  writ^ 
ten  to  his  correspondents  in  England,  to  English  kings,  bishops, 
abbots,  and  monks ;  many  of  a  gayer  kind  to  his  pupils  and 
friends,  and  to  the  women  he  reverenced.  Others  are  sent  to 
Charles  the  Great,  to  Adrian  I.,  to  the  Patriarchs  of  Jerusalem 
and  Aquileia,  to  his  fellow-workera  in  the  renaissance  of  learn- 
ing in  Gaul  and  Germany ;  and  they  form  together  a  body  ot 
materials  of  great  importance  for  the  history  of  the  time. 

None  of  this  work  belongs  to  English  literature  in  Eugland; 
but  it  belongs  to  the  glory  of  England  to  say  that  it  was  an 
English  scholar  of  York  who  exactly  at  the  right  time  bore  off 
to  the  Continent  the  whole  of  English  learning,  and  out  of 
English  learning  built  up  a  new  wcrld.  Had  Alcuin  remained 
in  England,  had  learning  been  confined  to  our  shores,  it  would 
have  perished  in  a  few  years  under  the  destroying  flood  of  the 
Danish  invasions.  It  lived  and  flourished  and  brought  forth 
a  noble  harvest  in  the  new  empire.  Instead  of  a  little  and 
dying  kingdom  in  the  north  of  England  the  huge  Prankish 
dominion  became  the  home  of  literature.  The  patron  of  learn- 
ing was  no  longer  a  small  provincial  king,  like  Eadberht,  with 
I  luB  power  trembling  to  its  fall,  but  the  man  who  in  a  few  years 
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became  the  Head  of  the  Holy  Romaii  Empiie ;  and  the  glory 

of  that  great  title  and  of  all  it  meant  threw  its  glamour  and  its 
dignity  over  letters.  They  marched  with  the  Empire's  march 
and  took  of  its  youth  and  euei^y.  Alcuin  led  them,  nourished 
and  established  them.  The  seat  of  learning  was  thus  no  longer 
England,  but  the  new  city  was  built  with  living  stones  from 
England.  This  is  one  of  our  glories,  and  York  may  well  boast 
of  being  its  fount  and  origin.  But  this  glory  was  now  no 
longer  in  York  itself.  The  death  of  jSthelberht  and  the 
departure  of  Alcnin  in  the  same  year  place  us  at  the  point  when 
the  decay  of  the  school  of  York  began.  Learning  sickened 
from  within,  afiticted  by  the  anarchy  in  Xorthunibria,  and  when 
she  was  far  gone  in  disease  she  was  finally  smitten  to  death 
.by  the  Danes,  The  history  of  this  double  woe,  and  the 
destruction  in  which  it  ended,  will  close  this  book. 

In  780  ..Sthelberht,  retiring  from  active  life,  associated  with 
himself  Eaubald,  who,  two  years  afterwards,  succeeded  him  as 
Archbishop,  and  came  to  his  death  in  796.  During  these 
fourteen  stormy  years  the  School  at  York  lived  on,  but  it  lived 
in  trouble  and  in  fear.  King  after  king  of  Northumbria  was 
dethroned,  exiled  or  miirdered.  Four  of  them  perished  before 
the  Archbishop's  death.  Alfwold,  who  became  king  in  778, 
was  slain  in  789.  Osred,  who  succeeded  him,  was  betrayed 
and  driven  away  in  790,  and  -Ethelred,  now  king,  had  himself 
been  banished  by  Alfwold.  Two  years  afterwards  iEthelred 
slew  Osred  who  had  tried  to  regain  the  kingdom.  In  his  turn, 
^thelred  was  slaughtered  by  his  own  people  in  794,  ajul 
Eardulf  succeeded  him  in  795,  the  year  before  Archbishop 
Eaubald  died.  In  these  tierce  tempests  of  anarchy  no  assist- 
ance could  be  given  by  the  kings  to  the  school  at  York,  and 
the  political  troul)Ies  probably  disturbed  the  lives  and  work 
of  its  teachers.  Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  letters 
addressed  to  Eanbald  by  his  friend  Alcuin,  there  is  no  literary 
news  belonging  to  his  archbishopric.  Affairs  were  no  better, 
but  rather  worse  during  the  years  of  his  successor,  Eaubald  II. 
A  fierce  revolt,  led  by  Alric,  was  finally  subdued  by  Eardulf  at 
the  battle  of  Whalley  in  798.  The  next  year  Eardulf  slew 
another  pretender  to  the  kingdom,  and  the  year  after  he 
murdered  Alchmuud,  the  legitimate  heir  to  the  Northumbrian 
throne.  Six  years  of  comparative  quiet  followed,  and  then 
Eardulf  was  driven  away  by  another  Alfwold  who  apparently 
held  a  precariiius  kingship  for  four  years.  Eanred  then,  the 
son  of  Eardulf,  seized  the  throne  in  810,  and  reigned  over  an 
expiring  Korthumbria.     The  Ckronide  takes  no  notice  of  him 


or  of  any  one  after  Eardulf ;  and  it  tells  of  the  close  of  the 
independent  Noi'thunibriaii  kingdom,  when  Ecgberht  of  Wessex 
became  its  overlord,  in  terms  almost  contemptuous  in  their 
brevity.  "  827.  And  Ecgberht  led  an  army  to  IJore  against  the 
North  Humbrians  and  they  offered  hiro  there  obedience  and 
allegiance,  and  with  that,  they  separated."  This  was  the  state 
of  things  during  the  archbishopric  of  Eanbald  II.;  and  it 
accounts  for  the  increasing  sickness  of  the  school  of  York.  It 
was  not  met  by  any  noble  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  clergy. 
They  became  more  and  more  luxurious  j  the  monasteries  went 
froTn  bad  to  worse ;  the  parish  priests  lost  all  learning.  Even 
the  Archbishop  lived  more  like  a  temporal  than  a  spiritual 
prince.  Troops  of  soldiers  attended  him  and  troops  of  courts 
iers,  as  he  went  from  place  to  place  through  his  diocese. 
Alcuin  was  greatly  distressed  by  M  he  heard ;  he  hojies,  and 
the  hope  is  like  a  reproach,  "that  sacred  studies  will  not  be 
neglected  at  York,  and  all  the  pains  I  took  in  collecting  books 
be  labour  lost."  It  was  labour  lost"  for  Northumbria  now,  but 
it  was  not  altogether  Eanbatd's  fault  that  he  could  not  attend 
to  the  school  at  York.  He  had  quarrelled  with  the  court ;  the 
political  whirlpool  had  sucked  him  in.  King  Eardulf  com- 
plained that  be  sheltered  his  enemies  and  joined  the  plots 
against  his  throne.  Hence,  the  Archbishop  was  seldom  or  never 
at  York,  and  the  School  naturally  ebbed  away.  In  addition  to 
this,  we  understand  from  the  records  of  the  Synod  of  Pincan- 
halth  held  in  790  —  the  first  and  last  synod  of  doctrinal  note 
since  that  of  Whitby  —  that  the  oM  Celtic  party  had  not  quits 
died  out,  and  that  there  was  a  reaction  in  York  itself  against 
the  Latin  authority  represented  by  the  Archbishop,  at  least 
this  is  Mr.  Kaine's  opinion.  Of  greater  interest  than  this 
supposition  is  a  sentence  in  one  of  the  decrees  of  this  synod 
the  mournful  cry  of  which  makes  us  feel  that  the  days  of 
Northumbria's  religious  and  literary  glory  had  passed  away. 
"  There  were  days,"  it  says,  "  when  we  had  righteous  kings  and 
dukes  and  bishops,  of  whose  wisdom  Northumbria  still  smells 
sweetly."  Fuimus  Troes.  It  is  the  epitaph  of  Northumbria, 
of  her  poetry,  her  literature,  and  her  great  school.  All  ia  now 
weakness,  indifference,  and  darkness. 

This  is  the  internal  decay.  Meanwhile,  from  without  a 
dreadful  blow  had  been  given  to  literature  and  knowledge.  In 
793,  while  Eanbald  I.  was  Aiehbiahop  of  York,  the  Vikings 
dashed  for  the  first  time  upon  the  coasts  of  Northumbria.  So 
terrible  seemed  the  blow,  the  very  heavens  and  earth  were 
thought  to  have  presaged  it.     "This  year,"  says  the  Chronicle, 
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.  k  of  SnrthBBlKtt  wu  smitten  >( 
r  of  all  XiirUiUBibriaa  Iraniing  wsi 
J  atfHk  Aa  tAoUr  »  still  Imri^r 
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vac  Bot  ampnaed.    TWf  were  defended,  and  it  ia  probiU* 
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that  the  libraries  were  eaved  for  a  time.  One  of  the  Danish 
leaders  was  slain.  Some  of  their  ships  were  wrecked  by  a 
storm.  Many  of  their  crews  were  drowned,  and  those  who 
swam  to  shore  alive  were  slain  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  It 
may  be  that  this  repulse  kept  the  coast  somewhat  free  from 
roving  piracy ;  for  we  do  not  hear  of  more  than  a  few  attacks 
made  on  the  Northumbrian  shores ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
monastic  life  went  on,  undisturbed  save  by  fear,  in  Tynemouth 
and  Jarrow,  at  Coldingham  and  Whitby. 

It  was  a  different  atory  later  on  when  the  Danish  fury  came 
upon  the  Northumbrian  monasteries,  not  from  the  sea,  but 
from  the  inland ;  not  with  a  few  ships  led  by  single  rovers, 
but  with  a  well-horsed  and  complete  array.  This  took  place  in 
867.  There  was  an  interval  then  of  seventy-four  years  between 
the  attack  on  Lindisfame  and  the  final  destruction  of  the 
Northumbrian  aeata  of  learning.  During  that  time  uneasiness, 
dread,  preparations  for  defence,  absence  of  quiet  and  of  hope, 
weakened  at  every  point  the  growth  of  learning.  Whenever 
an  attack  vaa  made  on  a  coast^monastery,  its  treasures  and 
its  books  would  probably  be  sent  into  the  interior,  and  1 
believe  that,  as  the  Danes  pressed  harder  on  the  East  Anglian 
coasts,  and  as  their  terror  grew  in  the  North,  York  became 
the  refuge  and  the  receiver  of  the  beat  of  the  books  and 
learned  men  of  Northumbria,  ThLa  was  the  centre  which  was 
now  attacked.  "The  Army,"  haTing  wintered  and  horsed 
itself  in  East  Anglia,  passed  over  the  mouth  of  the  Humber 
into  Northumbria  and,  assisted  by  the  anarchy  in  the  king- 
dom, for  two  rivals  were  fighting  for  the  throne,  had  an  easy 
conquest  of  York.  Late  in  the  year  the  two  kings  united 
their  forces  against  the  common  foe,  drove  the  Danes  from 
the  fortifications,  burst  into  the  town  and  all  but  wou  it  back. 
But  the  Danes  rallied  and  drove  the  English  out  in  turn,  slew 
both  kings,  and  the  remainder  made  peace  with  the  army  of 
the  heathen.  With  the  fall  of  the  capital  Northumbria  became 
Danish.  But  the  rest  of  the  province  was  still  uuplundered, 
and  the  Danes,  setting  out  from  York,  burned  and  utterly 
destroyed  all  the  monastic  establishments  of  Deira.  A  few 
years  after,  "  the  Army,"  under  Halfdene,  rooted  out  all  the 
Abbeys  of  Bernicia,  There  was  not  one  house  of  learning  left 
from  the  Humber  to  the  Forth.  Bishoprics  perished,  even  so 
great  a  one  as  Hexham ;  all  the  libraries,  all  the  schools,  all 
the  stored-up  knowledge  of  two  hundred  years  were  swept 
away;  and  the  same  fate  about  the  same  time  befel  the  great 
Lonastic  houses  of  Mercta  and  East  Anglia.     Amid  this  vast 
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,  Tcn^  it  amem 
Imrmmg.  Aa  it  aeemx  putiy  to 
wkm  dN  Eogli^  took  it,  so  it 
■HHS  tB  ban  ban  Ffi4j'  ^and  W  ike  Danes.  Thej  made 
s  pmoe  «^k  iu  fgo^  m  8S* ;  tber  sat  tliere  a  whole  ^«u 
ia  MB.  it  -wm  tfcc  hwiliiiiiiliii  o^  "the  Army,"  and  it  is 
Hh^T  >lh"t  Ae  Sdwi.  as  br  as  it  existed  «t  an,  was  I«t  akwe. 
U  ai  «^  leBaiancw  it  wpaU  ^««  Bta  moat  pceooos  maausciiptt ; 
^id afl  the  Baa  wW  WttirriirJ  ia  cae^Haf  bom  Weannoath, 
mit^  TjwKmm^^  Laati^fcaa,  Sipoa,  Hexban,  and  the 
"  ~  '  *  "  r  thne  for  tfaemaelTes  and  tbr 

Then  wonld  be  then  at  To^ 
^  Itft  to  sapplj  VTesaei  in 
■  viik  Fa^li*  ww-pocns  like  Amral/  and  with 
oaSBenwa  «■  atfipaaa  poaaa  fika  Hkoc  ia  the  Exeter  Book. 
Hibs  paaahOi^  «•  vUek  1  daw  attmrinwi,  of  York  bariitg  as 
AaMtaifiMHatanaaeapedtfeabaDtBtedestraeiiDn  which  fell 

Stka  aAar  aelMals  aad  fih^iriBS  vt  the  Xosth  seems  sone- 
SBf^aMBi  ^^  tfaa  EMt  «C  Oe  gnat  OKresse  not  long  after 
lUctliwaC  tfatpMreroC  tteScairf  Tmk.  Horeorer,  if  the 
Sthaal  w«s  wt  atas^  Awaajed  at  fint.  it  woold  be  likely 
»»dwr  — lanTirtiati;  iar  mb- imb  nan  after  tbe  eaptuce 
«r  Tatk  ^  tka  Stan  «W  vn^ss  settled  down,  and  Yoik 


«kn«te.  tka  ffaee  was  «*"*!  *^  AnUaslKip  stiU  gorenied 
tito  dhawliBa.  Imii  tW  staoaa  vUck  haags  ofer  histon-  at 
tfcirt  liiiai  diiii^jaiiih  wiihi^irflhi  tli hiiiil. laii  if  iiijrhim 
«as  n««4  «(  tfcs  naatr.  th»  ktttn  «ad  tte  atannsciipts  in 
>fc»  WiiWi^l  ahoat  >W  HiwW  i .  it  apw  eatJaned  safe ;  and 
wkm  it  bwa—  kaaiw*  ta  tke  SCocik  that  JOtiei  weloomed 
to  Us  nast  att  ^»  «oaU  hiais  >>i*>  *  book  or  a  KaBascnpt 
to  add  t»  d»  libnrT  at  ffjaefcaWtt,  Ae  icBaaitti  of  liteiatnie 
kA  at  Tatk  wwU'U  eanM  SMtknsd.  It  was  thss,  I  sog- 
KuctkaakoMi  psetn  tvaehed  Wcssex,  and 
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th*  XttttaakoMi  psOCT  t«Mi 
WW  p«t  iato  tka  W«n«  fialecc' 


jLXvi  THE   SCHOOL   OF   YORK 

This  is  the  last  word  of  the  first  act  of  English  literature 
which  we  have  followed  for  so  long.  The  curtain  falls  on  the 
scenes  the  action  of  which  moved  with  Theodore  and  Bald- 
helm  in  Canterbury  and  Wessex  ;  on  those  which  in  a  wilder 
land  brought  before  our  eyes  the  cliffs  of  Whitby,  the  island 
rock  of  Lindisfarne,  the  Wear  where  it  opens  towards  the 
sea,  the  lonely  moors  of  the  border,  the  peopled  vales  of  York- 
shire, the  school  beside  the  Minster.  All  has  passed  away, 
and  with  the  scenery  the  great  figures  that  went  to  and  fro 
through  it — Eadwine  and  Oswald,  Caedmon  and  Hild,  Bene- 
dict and  Baeda,  Ecgberht,  jEthelberht,  and  Alcuin,  Cynewulf 
and  his  fellows ;  and  behind  them,  in  the  mists  of  the  distant 
ground,  and  in  another  England,  the  giant  shapes  of  Beowulf 
and  Hygelac,  of  Grendel  and  his  dam,  of  Finn  and  Scyld. 
The  first  Act  is  played  out ;  when  the  curtain  rises  again,  ■  it 
will  rise  on  a  different  scene,  and  in  a  different  land.  Wessex 
will  take  the  place  of  Northumbria.  We  shall  then  look  on 
the  royal  figitfe  of  ^Elfred,  his  sword  laid  down  for  a  time,  his 
pen  in  bia  hand,  sitting  in  his  king's  houses  or  in  his  town  of 
"Winchester,  and  grouped  around  him  the  scholars  of  a  new 
time ;  and  the  fashion  of  their  speech  will  have  changed.  As 
the  characters  of  the  first  Act  of  English  Literature  spoke  in 
poetry,  so  those  of  the  second  will  speak  in  prose. 

which  many  nf  the  poor  scholani,  bearing  maniiscrlpts  from  York,  took  rafnge, 
before  thry  made  tbclr  nay  In  MUTed.  It  was  in  nestem  Mercla  that  Mltied 
■OQifht  liir  belp  when  be  bejnm  his  liturary  work.  But  the  Btory  of  tbla 
b«loiiga  properly  to  tbe  next  volume  of  tbla  book. 


NOTES 

A.  — (CHAPTER  I) 


Tbk  introduction  may  h&\e  been  written  on  the  continent  hj  »,  poet 

of  the  Angles,  for  '  >  tlie  poet  clearly  refers  to  the  old  country  under  the 
title  of  Chglt."  The  country  of  Eormanric  was,  he  Bayj*,  "east  from 
Ongle."  This  is  the  view  of  Dr.  Guest,  and  be  thinks  that  this  [Kkrt  of 
the  poem  belongs  to  the  time  after  the  Ustrogoths  bitd  left  the  Vistula, 
probably  between  tbe  years  480  and  &47,  the  data  of  Ida's  occupatioD  of 
Bamborough.  This  would  put  the  original  poem,  which  begins  at  line  10, 
bach  into  an  earlier  part  uf  llie  ilfth  century,  between  the  years,  as  Guest 
conjectures,  i3i  and  440.  If  we  talce,  with  him,  the  poem  as  genoine, 
the  poet  was  contemporary  in  bis  youth  with  Eormanric,  and  must  liATe 
sung  in  his  court  before  the  year  375,  when  this  King  of  llio  Cioten  died. 
But  tliti  poet  also  mentio:iB  .^tla  (Attila)  as  king.  But  Attila  was  not 
king  till  433.  The  poem  then,  to  include  these  two  dates,  must  have 
been  written  in  WIdsitli's  old  age,  and  after  433.  Moreover,  Guest  con- 
tinu'H.  "  the  tlolha  appear  in  the  poem  aa  the  enemies,  still  independent, 
of  Attila"  ;  and  be  makes  a  criticism  wliich,  coming  from  so  careful  an 
liistorian,  must  not  be  omitted.  "  Eormanric  and  his  generals  are 
spoken  of  in  tbe  poem  in  a  sober  manner.  We  see  none  of  the  fable 
which  afterwards  enveloped  their  names  ;  they  are  still  the  mere  creat- 
ures of  history." 

But  all  this  is  subject  to  other  explanations,  and  we  can  come  to  no 
certainty  about  it.  The  most  that  critics  can  dare  to  suggest  is,  first: 
■■That  the  theory  which  maintains  the  genuineness  of  the  poem  Is  the 
theory  which  is  beset  with  the  fewest  difficulties  "  (Guest)  ;  and  secondly, 
that  the  kerne]  of  the  poem,  from  verse  10  to  vene  75,  and  from  Terse  §7 
to  the  close  (verses  131-134  being  excepted}  is  very  old,  the  oldest  Eng- 
lish poetry  we  possess.'  Originally  written  by  a  Myrgiug,  it  was  adopted 
by  the  Angles,  to  whom  the  Myr^gs,  if  we  may  conjecture  this  from  a 
passage  in  the  poem,  were  tributary  in  the  days  of  Offa  of  Ongle, 

Tbe  poet  represents  himself  as  contemporary  with  Hermanric,  Attila, 
the  Visigoth  Wallia,  the  Bursundlan  Gihica,  and  these  kings  range  from 
the  year  376  to  43G.  He  also  speaks  of  OSa  of  Ongle,  Ongentheow, 
Hrothgar,  Finn  and  Hnaef  as  known  of  h;  him,  and  as  historical  rather 
than  legendary  personages. 

r  Leo,  Miilienhot,  Ten  Brink,  Moller,  i 
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<<^diMl«li 


(  HBB  laItT  Unn  tte  fifth  mtBTT  ■  dne  ia  tb( 

*h»  pwii»MT  MwJ  ta  E^laad  in  the  wiMih 

Bmjsnd  M 


.    Ito  iraglTifc  cdilor  of  the  nemiUi  twatBij 

- m*  tnpu  into  ■rticb  l>e  imeiwd 

jMa*  IM  OB  Sftjr  afiei  tbc  dralh 
•  nd  tkor  iuIhb,  inlrodDcin^  kiso,  from  hii 
i^kmtmialm,  (^  ^^m|r  ni^<iiiiiig  tbr  ncta  u>d  Scots  ftnd  the  Ar- 
^01^^^  ifc'^Mdl  the*  h»m  a  pooB,  tbe  body  of  wbkl)  wai  mid- 
_^^  w  a  ^^  ate  M  Ut  ra«tk  m*;  ban  bren  a  coDtenpotai;  ol 
CoK^^  ■  tkc  fcTMth  e^HWT,  bn  who  did  aat  write  bis  renea  lili  xbt 

^^  _^  ^dad  lev  >^  vnimetA  in  lia  [«camt  fono  in  tbe  WTanih  or 


SSh«*o  T 


^riMMkcwialwat  aoBt  aanMlnteTMUnfCtoiM.  TM 
^^1  hi  Ac  MfaUle  of  Ui  liat  to  qnalc  at  aume  Woga  of 
J  «w^  M  if  OSa't  faktoi;  wen  specJaUy  buniid  np  wttb 
H<]jh,"  be  Mjs,  "  art  up.  while  yet  a  youUi.  tbe  grattMl 
mit  to  awMd  aloMe  he  widened  his  marclii<*  a^nrt  iba 
nMfac  And  a»  Offa  fixed  it.  to  Gngle  aiid  Swaef*  brid 
V«  m)t  know  OBa  as  a  legrndar;  bero.  wbuM  itorr  gM 
m^  with  tlMt  of  Olta  of  Hercia.  But  thia  sober  nwn- 
ite  air  ol  hbtcaj  mbrr  tbui  of  legend,  and  the  flftbt  *l 
!■  after  — c-  Is  dothed  with  iinaginaUve  detiuU,  Is  hm 
J  I^H  Ve  ew  III  lo  touch  a  piece  of  reality  cooMnUu 
hi  aaciMU  days,  one  of  oonelrea,  a  gnat  Engtisbman  wbn 
M  of  the  Acu:ln  in  the  landa  about  the  Elbe.  WbethM 
wflL  1  aapl"*.  be  disciueed  UU  p«ry  poesibln  tfaroiT  ■• 
■  Nierawe  lo  the  En^e  and  Swaefe  sa  neighbouring  n*> 
■  It  1*  clear  trom  ihto,"  Mys  Goert,  "ih»*t 


latter  had  not  m  yel  left  the  bIiowb  of  the  Baltic.    This  is  o 
many  circiimstanceti  which  prove  the  great  antiquity  of  tlie  poe) 

Another  passa^  of  interest  la  that  in  which  the  writer  also  inleiroptB 
his  mere  catalogue  of  names  to  tell  a  piece  of  history  or  of  what  seeniB 
history.  It  contaiuB  nanu^s  well  known  to  ua  from  the  poem  of  Btoteulf. 
He  speaks  of  UrothKar,  and  of  his  famous  Hall,  Heorot,  and  he  speaks  of 
both  without  any  allusion  whatever  to  the  le^^nd  of  Beowulf  and  CirendeL 
It  seems  as  if  this  poem  hod  been  written  before  the  legend  of  Beowulf 
bad  been  connected  with  Ilrothgar  and  Heorot.  So  also  bs  speaks  of 
Finn  and  Ilnaef,  who  occur  In  one  of  the  episodes  of  Beoanlfmd  in  the 
fragment  we  have  in  English  of  the  Fl^lit  at  Finntburg. 

Still  more  curioufl  is  another  coincidence  which  1  have  already  noticed. 
In  one  of  the  episodes  introduced  into  Briiieulf  there  is  an  account  of  a 
feud  which  arose  between  Hrotligar  and  Froda,  and  of  the  way  the  feud 
was  healed  by  the  marriage  of  Hrothgar's  daughter  Freaware  to  In^ld, 
the  snn  of  Ftwla,  But  the  slayer  of  Froda  comes  aa  attendant  on  Frea- 
ware to  the  hall  of  Ingeld,  and  Ingeld  slays  his  father's  mvirderer.  In 
the  trouble  that  follows,  his  love  (or  his  wife  grows  cold.  There  the  epi- 
sode ends,  but  the  hero  Beowulf,  who  tells  the  story,  prophesies  that  evil 
mill  flow  irom  it,  that  war  will  arise  between  Hrothfcar  and  Ingeld.  We 
bear  nothing  of  the  result  In  the  poem  of  Bfoicnlf.  But  the  result  is 
given  us  in  the  Traveller's  Rong.  Widsith  tells  ns  that  Heorot  was  allocked 
by  Ligeld,  and  that  he  vtaa  beaten  bock  and  alain.  "They  "  (Hmthgar, 
and  Hrothulf  his  brother)  "  bowed  down  at  Heorot  the  sword  of  Ingeld, 
hewed  down  at  Heorot  the  host  of  the  Heathobeards." 

This  is  what  I'aley  would  have  called  an  undesigned  coincidence,  and 
It  seems  to  bring  Hroth^r  and  Heorot  and  Ingeld,  that  is,  some  ot  the 
names  In  Beouul/,  into  the  realm  of  history. 


B.— {CHAPTER   I) 


i 


Weyland,  Egil,  and  Slagfin  entrap  three  swan  maidens  who  came  fly- 
ing through  the  mirkwood.  Of  these  Latligund  clasped  the  white  neck  of 
Weyland.  But  when  nine  winters  had  gone  she  left  him,  and  he  stayed 
in  Wolfdale  hammering  the  red  gold,  for  he  whs  tlie  first  of  smiths. 
Then  Nidad,  King  of  the  Niars,  came  on  him  by  stealth  and  bound  him  and 
bore  him  to  the  palace,  and  the  queen,  seeing  him  and  his  e^es  like  the 
flashing  snake,  was  afraid,  aud  said,  "Sever  the  might  of  Ids  sinews  and 
set  him  down  at  Seastead;"  and  there  Weyland,  lame  as  the  Greek 
smiUi,  wrought  many  treasures,  and  thought  of  vengeance.  And  the 
sons  of  Nidnd,  young  boys,  came  to  WoKmera  in  Seastcad  to  see  the  red 
gold  and  jewels,  and  Weyland  seized  them  and  made  cups  for  Nidod  out 
of  their  skulls,  and  out  of  their  eyeballs  gem«  fur  the  queen,  and  out  of 
their  teeth  brooches  for  Bodwitd  (Beadohild).  And  Bodnild  broke  her 
ring  and  came  to  Weyland  to  get  it  mended,  and  he  gave  her  a  drink  and 
took  his  will  of  her.  And  when  he  had  so  wrought  his  wrath  he  mode 
himself  wings  and  flew  over  the  palace  and  mocked  Nidad,  and  crying  out 
all  that  he  had  done,  rose  laughing  Into  the  air,  but  Nidad  aud  Bodwild 
behind  with  many  sorrows. 


481  EABLT  ESGUSH  UTEBLAirmS 

Tbia  i>  the  drift  of  the  TenAM  h  Ibe  EMk.  b  ii  A*  »e«  jiiHiMl 
nl  kII.  'Hie  venlon  in  i>wr  ii  pcfhM*  Mm.  and  ii  ia  sot  af^anA 
driivrxl  ttnia  Sondiiuiila.  bat  ban  OanaB  h^^  tni^  M^a'-cCvMn 
Iho  KdiU  knnwt  nothlne."  ThciManfMcntM— «jawllM».f  «I 
Oannan  iMf^ft.  Kiifclwtd.  Fnince,  mad  CiiiiiiMj  kwnr  the  aU  ScMAa- 
*lan  ■mllh,  Beovulf  tneutioaa  hha ;  JSbvd  uaMtaHft,  ^  k  plaaMM 
roUttihr,  Fabricrius  by  b\»  nanw  :  lie  apfwan  fa  the  -  W^tImA  mMt" 
orihoo.  P..  Ht-rkahlK  charter,  in  (lie  "  Weyhaf  a  hnwa  "  ar  lalii  i  art* 
nl  iu>rt!ii-ni  Kuropo,  and  in  the  OoJoattrf  (lieFKBikaanMaateGiaM. 
IIU  •i>ii  hy  Ilixlwlld  U  the  Wade  o«  l^  -  — ™-- 


it  r.«u  una  Maetbhild  — OT  ot  HBd  »d  G*«.  ff  ««  ti_ 
iBlP  Willi  Wulkir'i  nwllag  — «xiiu  on);  in  tUt  A^o~S«KOD«>nf ;  l«l 
wniihl  like  U)  inuuir*t  Ihat  it  nuj  be  froia  tlie  nme  roM  as  chc  war 
which  li  told  In  Iceland  o(  Fr«y  and  G«tda  is  the  lajr  ri  SkiraL  Trrj 
■lUall  day  alone  in  the  hall,  with  hieair;  heart-aornnr,  for  he  aawaaitl 
In  (iymlr'K  oroft  wIkmo  anaa  beamed  to  brlgJiUy  that  akr  and  acs  an* 
lit  by  them,  f^klml,  Kiey't  rue,  goea  to  gjapttand  to  wis  Oetda  aal 
hrltiji  back  hpr  eniwcnt.  In  Uirue  nij^u'  time  afae  wH)  meet  TttJ  tf 
HitrrA,  a  imanrhil  ropan,  and  (crant  her  lore ;  and  Fi«y,  ohaa  ha  faavK 
nrlPR  mit,  <'[>np  nlKht  I>  Iouk;  two  ni^ta  arc  laager,  hcnr  «aB  I  t»tmt 
Ihrrn  T  A  iiiunth  liiw  ufteu  aeemnl  nboner  to  me  tliaa  tUa  haH  hriU 
niiilil."  Tlila  In  a  olone  parallel  of  clicumstance —  but  infiulte  hie  bn« 
*iich  rlroituMtancn.  Yttt  there  la  no  reaaon  why  Geat  aboiiM  aot  hax 
llie  HUDP  mythlra]  nrlKln  aa  Krpa  (aa  an  An^,  if  he  knew  at  fain.  ikvU 
i-all  Frcy) ;  though  (irimm  has  aald  that  he  ia  Woden.  We  kaov  (faA 
waa  i>n»  of  out  aiiceiUal  deltlea,  and  if  his  name  be  derfml  tnm  TwMk 
'■topuiir,"  ItbarninnlscBWlth  the  character  of  Frey  who  waa  the  b«>» 
out  ■unimer  god  —  thn  God  of  Love  and  Froitfulaea. 

nut  who  can  decide  aright  concerning  the  6nt  Uae  of  the  tuami 
There  an  at  U'aat  six  coniecCureB  concerning  the  wtmla  m«««  MM.  '■ 
It  a  iiniptT  name.  Haethhild  ;  or  is  U  the  "  disbonoDr,  or  the  a  '  ' 
lU-tnnuiui  III  Ilild"  (I  have  left  it  mtfl,  that  which  was  nea 
Iiot)i  iir  are  both  the  wordit  to  be  taken  aa  simple  aubalantirea  — 
mwanl,  or  this  shame,  of  battle" —no  proper  name  being  there  f 

I  am  iiiynelf  ludined  to  think  that  there  ma;  have  been  a  fullflaiua  ' 
abiint  Iltlcl,  anil  an nthnr  about  Gf>at,  au>l  that  theee  two  peraonaanDOl 
r"innml4>il  at  all,  but  have  hens  gut  together  by  the  loss  of  lour  iv  SO 
lliini.  The  dfshuuouT  tir  the  drvadful  fale  of  Hild  would  then  tK  I 
■iigKast,  an  allusion  to  that  story  which  BfterwardB,  in  Icelandic  MA 
Iwcaniu  (he  talo  of  llognl  and  Hodion,  In  which  liiid,  Uie  ilauKhtn  « 
n<i|nil,  Is  liaaely  ravUhed  away  by  Hedinn,  to  the  fearful  traiaJl  tod 
I'lrment  ol  llie  two  horoes,  who  flifht  together  and  slay  one  anothci  nIgU 
afMr  niKhl  tor  a  himdred  and  forty-three  yean,  while  Uild  sits  still  Is  > 
grove  hard  by  and  looks  upon  the  play.    But  this  is  a  guess  and  no  mora 

'I'he  iHutsage  about  TlivmlHc  may  refer  to  the  table  of  his  thirty  TMI*' 
•ill*  amonK  the  lliina,  but  It  m»y  also  refer  to  something  which  U  U^ 
oonialned  lu  the  la(«r  myths  about  Theodric,  and  of  which  we  have  m 
knowlwtga.  In  explaining  this  and  other  historical  and  mythical  alluslotf 
In  Anglo-Saxon  pocuia,  Oueat  sa-ya,  "That  we  must  not  pay  too  nm^ 


IB  thereon  In  the  Corp,  Poet.  Bvf!* 
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tbe  later  myths  of  the  Icelander  and  the  Gerninn."  There 
is,  however,  a  fragmeDt  whicti  is  assumed  to  concera  Theodric  and  the 
Maeringfl  which  is  ijuoted  in  tbe  Corp.  I'oft,  Bor.,  eol.  i.  p.  68.  "  It  waa 
found  on  an  ancient  Runic  stone  {early  tenth  century  ?)  known  as  the 
Rolcstone,  in  E&st  Gothland,  Sneden.  This  atone  stande  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  Deor  lay  as  does  the  Huthwell  Crosa  to  the  Lay  of  Uie 
Rood.  Tbe  identity  we  assume  from  the  correapondence  of  the  name 
Theodrick  and  the  Maeringa  with  thft  Maerlnga-burg  where,  according 
to  the  old  English  Deor'a  Lay,  Theodric  ruled."  "  Theodrich  the  daring 
in  mood,  the  lord  of  seamen,  ruled  Redmere's  strand.  Be,  the  Prince 
of  tlie  Maerings,  sitt«th  now  in  full  war-gear  on  his  steed,  shield-girt." 

Waiting  like  Barharnssa  and  all  the  other  heroes  who  sit  armed  in 

res  —  in  that  frequently  recurring  folk  legend  1 


c  — (Chaptee  rv) 


The  eomroon  explanation  ol  the  ffronaet  ban — the  Whale's  bone  In 
the  text  —  is  that  (since  the  casket  is  of  Ivory)  it  belonged  to  the  walros 
which  waa  hunted  in  the  North  Sea  at  and  before  tbe  time  of  ..Kfred. 
Ohthere  mentions  its  Ivory,  hut  calls  the  animal  the  B(ir*-haael.  But 
the  walrus,  unless  the  weather  was  much  colder  than  now  in  earlier  times, 
did  not  come  below  the  North  Cape,  and  our  hunter  may  have  slain  his 
quarry  in  the  icy  seas  beyond  Archangel.  However,  I  see  no  reason  why 
the  walrus  should  not,  in  the  eighth  or  the  tenth  century,  have  haunted 
the  Shellaads  or  the  Faroes,  or  tbe  nortUem  coasts  of  Norway  or  Scotland. 
If  the  reindeer  was  hunted  in  Caithness,  the  walrus  may  have  visited  the 
Shetlands  in  winter  ;  and  whether  or  no,  as  the  ivory  tusk  of  the  walrus 
was,  to  our  knowledge,  an  article  of  commerce  In  .i-Elfred's  time,  it  is  the 
most  natural  supposition  to  make  our  hunter's  Hronaes  ban  a  walrus 

1  have,  however,  made  the  guess  (kC  p.  61),  that  it  was  the  ivory  jaw 
of  the  sperm  whale,  and  the  guess  is  not  devoid  of  probability.  First,  I 
am  not  sure  that  the  word  Hron  is  ever  used  in  the  loose  generic  sense  in 
which  Hwael  was  used.  H\eael  meant  any  great  beast  that  tumbled  about 
in  the  sea,  —  a  wbale,  a  porpoise,  or  a  seed  ;  but  when  the  walrus  was 
meant,  Hurs  was  added  to  it  to  distinguish  it  from  the  rest.  Jtron  may 
have  been  kept  for  the  whales,  as  apart  from  the  seals. 

Then  the  whole  description  suits  a  whale-hunt  better  than  a  walrus- 
hunt.  The  mountain  of  water  the  huge  head  makes  as  it  moves  through 
the  sea,  the  groaning  of  the  ocean  under  the  monster,  the  great  distress 
of  the  beast  in  the  shallows  (a  walrus  would  hare  been  much  more  at  ease 
among  the  rocks),  belong  to  a  wbale  driven  ashore  or  caught  in  a  bight  of 

Moreover,  it  was  as  easy  to  meet  a  sperm  whale  as  to  meet  a  walrus. 
If  the  writer,  who  describes  the  way  he  got  his  ivory,  was  an  English  sea^ 
rover  in  a  Viklrjg  galley,  as  I  think  very  likeiy  to  be  the  case  from  the 
runes  about  Egit  and  Siegfried,  he  might  come  a(!^>NS  sperm  whales  in  the 
Mediterranean,  or  outside  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  ;  nor  Lb  it  at  all  im- 
poasible  that  some  gipsy  of  a  spenu  whale  might  have  wandered  north- 
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Klij'^?'!!";'^'^"'*"''"'^  There  muiaat  two  to«i,,„ 
fa>nn  d  Uu.  .Me  bemg  Med  on  Uu  couu  ot  tbs  BrltUh  Us  .Ml, 
lar  ttn  centory. 

Wh(»  Sneawr  nacs   n•fta(^•»-6oB^  he  is  said  lo  certainly  roeau  thB 
11  dots  not  follow  at  ail,    The  ivory  jaw  aiid  letth  of  the 
B   were   certainly   known    to    the    Elizabethans,— and  ibt 
nt  hare  also  met  and  kUled  It. 


D,  — (CHAPTER  V)  ^^M 

T  THB   BHSLISH,    ATn>  OS  KXU 

.  . ^i- ::— 17 mention  whaiBTer  in  thewbule 

•IIWi  tnua  ■■rttare  before  .Eltred  of  Woden  being  the  god  ol  tlic 
."»"*■    «*«  fa  ««iwly  accounted  for  by  the  desire  of  ChrisUaD  wriiMi 
Ute  MID*  of  beatben  gods.     In  the  seventb  century  whfD 
c  Ikat  tlie  l^ends  of  Bftiural/  were  given,  on  the  wliole,  Heir 
-  a.  a  Christian  poet  would  not  be  so  particular ;  and  It  i«  u- 

*mM^  Oat  not  the  faintest  allusion  is  mode  lo  Woden  in  Bromif,  if 
»fc  *»«•»•»(  of  the  supreme  god  of  tlieEnfilisb.  Baeda  himself  bu 
i^nfc  ot  two  beatben  goddesses  by  name,  and  to  tnet  the 
r  to  Boatra.  Moreover,  it  Woden  had  been  ever  of  [he 
1  la  England  ae  he  became  In  Germany  proper,  in 
t,  or  in  England  after  the  Danish  litvaaion.  some 
e  words  derived  from  his  atlribmes.  wouii  n 
a  iata  tbe  lai^  body  of  poetry  which  we  owe  in 
IS  like  tbe  Wanderer  or  tlie  nife'x  Ctm^Mnt  and 
,  A*  balk  of  which  seems  either  pagan  or  8euii-[«gan, 
Ine  between  Christianity  and  heathendom.  Bnl 
1  and  Baeda  and  Ealdbelm  are  just  as  ailenl. 
it  M  get  Woden  into  early  English  poetry,  all  bn  can  do 
■  ("clamor,  aonitus")  is  connected  witli  Om(.  whifh 
ame  for  tjie  Norse  Odinn.  There  is  not  much  ui 
e  of  the  slighleat  allusion  to  Woden  as  a  god 
«■■■«■  Hw  mwrtfca—  -•  Whether  tbe  Angles,  when  they  came  over, 
■  Hittoii  WnlM^  whether  he  was  ever  their  god  In  England  befon 
lb*  DaMlk  tattmkM  ? "  and  the  further  question,  '■  whether  any  of  the 
oAiM  wtA  of  Um  Elbe  —  Danes,  Ansles,  Jutes,  or  any  of  the  Scuidi- 
Mttw^  at  A»  Mm  ^|bl«  ianMion  o/Jn^/and  — worshipped  the  Heaven 
MmAt  Uh  amnf  at  Woden,  or  even  thought  of  him  as  ona  of  Iheir 

iiw.t  t  ti*"    I  do  not  think,  though  I  apunk  with  mat  dItBdence, 

^kal  tlwu  li  Wf  ■><«  proof  of  tlie  affirmatiTe,  and  I  think  that  there  is  a 
Mid  4i«l  M  W  mM  oo  the  side  of  tbe  negative.  NeTerUielmH.  I  put 
|WWM4  Ih*  Mlowtng  vonsideia'tlons  only  as  a  giiesa,  a  conjerturo.  U 
llMtr  at*  wottk  aotktaig,  they  may  at  least  arnuu  tbe  reader. 
^Il  b  fteln  •MMfb  that  Woden  (Wuotan)  was  the  name  which  the 
"  » i4  tleftnan;  pNiwr  came.  In  proeesa  of  time,  to  give  to  the  mpmn* 
■■  W>,«tan,"  «}'■  I^"l  ll)*^  Deacon.  "  (jni  ah  universis  (}ennaaia« 
«  UI  di^  adotatur  1 "  Jonas  of  nnbbio,  Paul's  elder  couniryman. 
hUM  him— "llli  aiunt,  dm  sno  Vodann,  >e  vcUe  lltatv"  — 
■  which,  hi>wev«r,  belong  only  to  the  aeveaUi  oeatnir. 


also  plsiD  from  the  Abjuration  of  idolatry  and  declaration  of  faith 
imposed  by  Boniface  on  his  converts  in  Thuringia  that  Woden  wus 
iFurahlpped  in  these  formal  re^ons  in  the  eighth  century.  Here  is  the 
phraae  in  the  Abrenuntlatio :  "  I  forsake  all  works  snd  words  of  the 
devil,  the  worship  of  groves,  Woden  and  Saxnole,  and  all  evil  spirits  that 
are  their  companions."  None,  however,  of  these  and  kindred  piiASOges 
proves  that  in  the  fifth  century  llie  English  worshipped  him  as  God  ;  or 
that  even  when  Boniface  was  writing  in  the  eighth  century,  Wodea  was 
remembered  as  an  English  god  by  the  Engluibinen  with  whom  Bonifoce 
corraupouded.  It  is  most  probable,  I  think,  tiiat  the  central  Oerman 
tribes  did  worship  Woden  as  thcit  tribal  deity  in  the  fifth  century,  and  if 
BO,  he  would  have  been  known  as  such  to  the  Saxons  who  come  to 
England  ;  but  the  Weasex  genealogy  which  goes  back  to  Sceaf  through 
Woden  does  not  suggest  that  Woden  was  supreme  in  the  West  Saxon 
tniud,  and  jf^thelweard,  himself  a  West  Saxon,  knowi  nothing  of  his 
godhead.  Even  if  those  Saxons  who  cam  —  ■ 
Saxony  worshipped  him  as  an  ancestor,  it 
did  so ;  and  all  the  vernacular  literature  \ 
In  that  literature  there  i  '  ' 
may  say  then  of  a  i 


I  to  England  from  the  inland  of 

does  not  prove  that  the  Angles 

e  have  before  .Xlfred  is  Angle. 

*  of  Woden- wotsliip.    Whatever  wa 

a  element  of  Woden-worship  existing  among 


some  of  the  Saxon  invaders,  it  may  be  conjectured  that  this  worehip  had 
not  extended  northward  among  the  Angles,  Jutes,  or  Danes  at  the  time  of 
the  English  migration.  After  their  departure,  and  a  good  lime  after  It,  I 
ronjecture  that  Woden-worship  got  to  the  North,  seized  on  the  Danes,  on 
Sweden  and  Norway  ;  and  t  have  often  thought  that  the  lal«  legend  of 
Woden's  wandering  from  the  East  and  taking  refoge  lu  th«  North  contains 
ill  it  some  faint  record  of  this  Northern  drift  of  his  worship. 

These  are  the  matters  I  think  probable.  After  all,  it  is  only  an 
Inference  that  Woden  was  the  English  god,  and  an  inference  baaed  on 
somewhat  shadowy  arguments.  If  we  do  not  make  that  inference,  much 
which  ix  strange  in  the  silence  concerning  Woden  in  Anglo-Saxon 
literature  is  explicable.  Have  we  any  right  to  make  it  at  all  ?  That  is 
the  question. 

TTiere  is  the  ailment  for  Woden's  morahip  derived  from  the  pUce- 
names  in  England  compounded  with  his  name,  a  number  of  which,  more 
or  less  certiun,  are  given  by  Kemble ; '  and  from  the  trees,  atones,  and 
posts  which  in  the  charters  bear  traces  of  hla  name.  But  this  Is  no  proof 
of  his  worship,  unless  we  first  assume  that  he  was  worshipped.  Those 
names  may  have  been  given  by  the  Danes  ;  and  iJiose  which  existed  before 
the  Danish  invasion  only  prove  that  Wiiden  was  a  name  known  to  the 
English  as  one  of  their  ancestors,  or  as  one  of  the  heroes  of  their  kinsmen 
—  and  this  nobody  denies — but  not  that  he  was  believed  to  be  the  supreme 
god.     Place-names  only  prove  that  the  name  they  take  was  famous. 

Secondly,  the  mention  of  Woden  as  a  god  occurs  in  Anglo-Saxon  poetry 
and  prose.  In  every  case  this  mention  of  his  divinity  is  confined  to  writ- 
ings which  are  subsequent  to  the  invasion  of  the  Danes,  a  time  when  it  is 
plain  that  Woden-worship  had  become  extensive;  and  when  English 
writers  would  not  hesitate,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  to  give  his  nai 
the  supreme  being  whom  their  ancestors  worshipped  as  the  Heaven, 
see  this  custom  fully  carried  out  in  the  Norman  chroniclers  who,  ont 


I 
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To  return  however  to  the  poeUy,  Woden's  luune  is  mcDtiooed  In  one 
of  the  Gnomic  Versa :  Wodtn  vsorhtt  wtoi ;  viildor~aluialda  rante  roderat 
—  "  Woden  made  altars,  but  the  glorious  AUwieliler  the  spwioue  ekiea  " ; 
but  I  suppose  no  one  will  tnaintnin  that  this  \a  one  of  the  eariy  sentence* 
in  that  various  collection.  He  is  also  mentioned  by  HomUists  aftef 
.Alfred ;  and  In  one  metrical  homily  Mercor;  ia  8^d  to  have  been  honour- 
able among  all  the  heathen,  "  and  to  be  called  Odinn  in  Danish, "  but  the 
Identiflcatloti  of  Mercury  nitb  Wnden,'  whether  here  or  in  the  Norman 
chroniclers,  does  not  prove  lliat  the  English  worshipped  him  before  they 
were  Christians.  It  only  proves  that  when  the  iiumiiy  was  made,  and 
the  Chroniclrji  written,  Woden  was  considered  as  the  supreme  god  of  the 
pagans,  and  tills  is  not  denied. 

When  we  looic  however,  and  this  is  a  third  point,  at  earlier  writings,  at 
Nenniua,  at  Baeda,  at  the  Anglo-Saxon  ChrouKU,  even  ai  the  Chmnide 
of  .£thelweard  in  the  tenth  century  —  that  is,  when  we  consider  writings 
nearer  to  the  times  of  Eiigllsb  heathendom — we  find  nothing  which 
should  make  us  auppoae  that  the  English  pagans  adored  Woden  as  their 
great  god.  I  take  ^thelweard  first.  He  wrott  after  Woden-worsbip  had 
certainly  entered  into  England  with  the  llanes ;  and  he  knew  that  the 
Chronicle,  from  which  he  took  his  history,  looked  on  Woden  as  one  of  the 
ancestors  of  the  English  kings.  It  seems  abnost  impossible,  if  he  was 
aware  that  the  English  had  onc«  worshipped  Woden  as  the  supreme  god, 
or  aa  a  god  at  all,  that  he  should  speak  as  he  does.  '■  Woden  was  king." 
ho  says,  "  of  a  multitude  of  barbarians.  But  the  unbelievers  ol  the  Ktmh 
are  overwhelmed  with  so  great  a  delusion  that  they  even  now  worship  him 
as  a  god  —  the  Danes,  the  Northmen,  and  the  Suevi."  "  Hengist  and 
Ilorsa,"  he  says  again,  "  were  the  nepotai "  —  be  means  the  descendants, 
for,  according  to  his  own  genealogy  of  them,  they  were  the  greal-great- 
grandaons  of  Woden —  "  of  Woden,  king  of  the  barbarians,  quem  post, 
infanda  dignitAtc,  ut  deum  honoraotes,  sacrificium  obtulerunt  pagani, 
victoriae  causa  sive  virtutis."  And  again  —  "Woden,  king  of  the  bar- 
barians, whom  some  pagans  now  still  worship  as  a  god"  (Books  L,  ii.). 
No  doubt  a  Chrisitan  chronicler  of  the  tenth  century  would  be  glad  to 
leave   out   Wodeo's  name,  but,  having  tised  it,  the  way  in  which  the 

1  The  Herrury  of  Tacitus  has  been  identified  witb  Woden,  but  II  the  iden- 
tification lie  correct,  It  is  evidence  tbat  the  dweUen  In  Germania  worshipped 
him.  but  not  that  his  worship  went  north  of  the  Elbe.  When  Tacitus  mma 
to  speak  ol  tbe  diviue  anceslom  of  the  UermnnB,  be  speaks  of  Ibem  under 
their  native  names,  ancient  graybaired  personages  —  Tuisco,  Mannas^ances- 
tral  gods,  and  when  he  Keta  more  north,  Ibe  warship  of  Nerthos  swsUows  up 
tbe  rest.  She  is  Mother  Earth,  and  is  the  only  divine  Being  of  whom  we  have 
any  direct  evidence  in  Anglo-Saion  lileratore.  Whether  in  ilie  line  STce, 
Erct,  Erce,  eor^^in  mndi.r,  mother  ol  Earth  — we  have  a  goddess  who  is  an 
older  Being  even  tlian  Eartli  bersell,  we  cannot  tell,  but  at  least  the  pbnue 
Bugeeits  a  primeval  deity  older  tar  than  Woden.  Moreover,  there  is  a  kind  ol 
bidding  prayer  for  or  to  the  Earth  in  (he  same  Charm  in  which  tbe  enigmatic 
Ercf  occurs  — "Hale  Iw  Tiiou,  Earth,  mother  of  men  I"  Bal  icfs  pu.  foUb 
flra  niodor ;  but  1  doubt  whether  this  Is  more  than  the  convantlonal  pbnue  oi 
a  farmer.  "  Earlli,  be  in  good  fettle  for  me '"  —  and  the  fim  modor,  may  alM 
be  a  mere  phrase,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  conception  ol  the  E — *' — 


phrases  about  him  nre  put  U  not  tlie  way  in  which  a  wHlcr  would  natu- 
rally speak  who  was  aware  thai  in  old  times  Woden  was  the  supreme  god 
of  his  Eolk.  He  kuows  Woden,  as  one  of  the  ancesCon  of  tha  English 
kingB,  whose  worship  in  after  years  became  prevalent  among  the 
Northerns.     And  this  la  the  very  thing  I  conjecture  to  be  true. 

Now  as  jGtbelweard  is  of  tbe  tenth,  ho  the  book  compiled  under  the 
name  of  Nennius  is  probably  of  the  eighth  century.  Its  materials  were 
then  galliered  when  the  traditions  of  Uie  English  heathendom  were  fresher 
than  in  the  tenth  century,  and  before  the  Danish  inTBsion.  What  dues 
Nennius  say  ?  Does  this  book  know  anything  about  Woden's  deity  ? 
Nothing  at  all  I  It  speaks  of  Woden  as  one  of  the  ancestors  of  Uengest 
and  Uorsa,  but  when  it  cotncs  lo  talk  of  the  god  of  the  invaders,  it  is  of 
Geat  and  his  divine  father  It  tells,  —  "  Geat,  who,  om  they  >af,  was  the  son 
of  a  god."  I  have  italicised  a$  thti/  say,  because  this  phrase  gives  the 
quotation  about  Geat  an  importance  It  would  not  have  otherwise  had  In  so 
loose  and  corrupt  a  compilation  as  Nennius.  It  marks  this  passage  as  one 
of  those  he  collected  "  de  scriptis  Scotorum  Anglorutuque,  et  ex  tradltlone 
veterum  nostrorum  ; "  from  the  ancient  registers  of  our  history  from 
which  Baeda  also  learned  the  facts  of  the  English  story  before  the  en- 
trance of  Christianity  —  "ei  priorum  maxima  scriptis,  hie  inUe  collectis." 
It  is  Dr.  Guest,'  who  says  tliat  when  Bnedn  states  a  fact  on  the  apparent 
authority  of  these  ancient  chronicles,  he  sometimes  adds,  "  ut  perhibent," 
"  perhiMtur ;  "  and  the  phrase  "as  they  say,"  used  here  In  this  book  of 
Nennius,  Isolates  into  imporlanoe  the  statement  about  Geat. 

Asser  seems  to  take  up  the  same  view.  In  his  history  of  .Alfred 
Woden  Is  not  an  English  god.  He  is  the  grcat-great-great-greal-grandson 
of  "  Geat  whom  the  pagans  long  worshipped  as  a  god."  Geat,  who  is  In 
Nennius  the  son  of  a  god,  is  hera  a  god  of  the  English^  the  ancestor  god, 
as  I  should  say,  of  the  Geatas,  just  as  Taetwa,  Beaw,  Sceldl  —  who  are 
the  father,  grandfather,  and  great-grandfather  of  Geat  in  the  Wessex 
geneaJogy  —  may  be  ancestor  gods  of  other  Northern  tribes  who  one  by 
one  separated  from  Uio  original  tribe  ruled  by  Sceaf  from  whom  they  all 
descended.  But,  leaving  this  aside,  It  la  at  least  a  little  curious  that 
neither  Asser  nor  Nennius,  who  founded  their  special  statement  about  the 
English  god  on  ancient  documents,  knew  anything  at  all  about  Woden  aa 
an  English  deity. 

Now  take  Baeda  ;  does  he  seem  to  be  aware  of  Woden's  importance  ? 
When  he  does  mention  two  of  the  goddesses  of  his  heathen  ancestors, 
Rheda  atid  Eoetra,  he  is  wholly  silent  about  him  who  is  declared  by  so 
many  to  have  been  the  supreme  god  of  tlie  English.  When,  on  the  otlter 
hand,  he  does  speak  of  Woden,  it  is  not  as  a  god,  but  as  the  ancestor  of 
English  kings.  "  Uengest  and  Uorsa,"  he  says,  "  were  the  sons  of  Vlct- 
gilsus,  whose  father  was  Vecta,  son  of  Woden,  from  whose  stock  the 
royal  race  of  many  provinces  deduce  their  original." 

Baeda  got  Ibis,  no  doubt,  from  the  same  ancient  sources  from  which 
the  similar  entry  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  is  derived,  and  I  appeal 
now  to  the  witness  of  the  Chrnntde.  "From  this  Woden,"  it  says  (add- 
ing, however,  one  generation  more  than  Baeda  contains  to  Hengest'a 
descent  from  Woden),  "  sprang  all  our  royal "  (i.e.  West  Saxon)  "  fami- 
lies and  those  of  the  South-hnmbrians  also,"  A  little  farther  on  and  the 
Northombriaa  princes  are  also  traced  back  to  Woden,  and  afterwards  Uie 

1  OHgines  Celticm,  voL  11.  pp,  16T-163. 


«fli  E&B1.T  ESGUSH  XJIXKATUKE 

te^va^MMC^a.    ^* r^  *- -^  -  -  I    I  lililii  iifciMi  ■ 

^B^MMIylBgiMiMnheOrMiBlitqideJwili  Wades,  tsOkk 
■«*f«».    IWoMidaeenatapwpfajaihe  AraaMrglWM 
<i  Oe  Soattnmibnn.  Mmaw,  ud  WtM  Sun  priKK 
>B  ^HfaiM.  tboe  14  PMAind  Ob.  ^  tauA  to  Vote 
—    ■■■•■    petwoytKttMariM  ecBealofio,  thoM  «(  Mi  ^ 

««fc  fc  h*  rf  "to*  h  Ce«.  aad  in  .SlK-a  gomkn.  WoiM  ta 

—Wir.  MtowiJt    Tie  W«Mez  gmtt^igj,   tawfa  lAWr  rfhr 

■  <Ma  «r  ia  .SUraf*  nj^,  gon  ImcI  bejoad  Wofai  Ik 

— ' — "-" — '     —-- — '-^»anakD,wjthdifllaMM, 


arfiiAadbM  tirtf  w ejn—yirf  UwpedJgTeM.    Ittoa 

«^  fMMka.  vlDch.  far  m»B7  nMons.  nay  be  lookxd  on.  M  OriM 
^».  -  SB  W  ft*  cniiftt  ud  ecnect  thing."  It  w  an,  alao.  ia  AM- 
■A  ^ka  iif  iMa  Ike  OrMBelr.  tm  waa  abo  a  apeeial  acniboHq'  <n 
la  h^h;  i«  br  vaa  if  tbc  baMC  of  ..Gfred,  and  knew  bis  owB  Uw^e- 
■t«MMuuaa«  «».«>■*  iB,thehiUgeiieal(^Je«.f(irU.OTare<f^ 
d  iaoMvlae  mm  «Ud  onlr  go  bai^  u>  Woden).  Wodm  don  M 
to  Ae  (lOMC  liam:  ani  ikoaieh  in  the  CkriMielt  fae  ilo«a  doN 
c  VniiB  fai^  h»  doM  bM  dam  it  in  the  Henian  genrak^  of  lU- 
^  af  V^w^imma.  «ka  0wt»  Ikirteai  ancestora  to  the  Wadca  ol 
maft.  T«ilm'^  pHidiM  thai  it  not  of  first-nte  bnponanM  in  ibi 
■Kluiigi  Bb  li  Be  <mlj  of  a  bM  of  anoeOors.  Hul  he  bwo  tb* 
■■aav  gai  al  Ac  ^t***  he  vmld.  I  conjeetnTe,  have  b««a  nun 
«M<.  Vac^ifwenkBtkegEaMfatioiHwhich  lewltiptobiinfroniCiN 
:^  M  tk»  W^Ki  gi^Mlop.  ifcaes  be  i:et  back  into  any  remote  utiqiiK;. 
0*Aa  AM  te  UL  Tadea  prcoedea  him  by  nine  ^nerations.  whicA  (U 
,gmaa<ia«i)pmTes  that  the  West  Saxona  Ikotmlu 
K  af  tfa»  ihini  century  —  not  a  very  ancient  Ib- 

_, nag!    In  fact,  if  we  are  t«  Uke  the  genealopN 

_  »  «<  tka  aaj  in  wtiidi  the  English  thought  of  Wodon,  it  ii 
k  to  ^km  Woim  wy  Mkas  place  than  that  of  an  ancestor.  wbeR 
IMV*  mmk  kw(i^  hari  Mate  kn  imporUDt.  A  nation  wouid  actto^ 
9mt0m  llM  ifav  i«<—  pod  had  tireire  or  fourteen  aneatton.  (n 
caana,  A*  ftMs  tan*  Mo  kadntaid  historical  value  beyonil  the  nunca  dl 
Ckidh,  Uk.  ar  Nadk  km  tbej  kaie  a  i«lue  as  showing  tiow  the  KD|jiilk 
'%  ^[TM  ptaaaaagM  Kke  V<deii  or  Sc«al  They  do  abow  IW 
c  panlioD  in  their  minds.' 


i 


-____ d  by  Us  belief  that  Woden  waa  the  a«« 

_l  ^B  m4  «k«B  d  iki  Tiawif  taeei  adoici)  a*  tapnme  and  nalDnlty  Hi*- 
MiM  Ma  *«k  (to  II  1 1  III  of  Taeftaa,  dfclares  that  benaose  Woden  li  la  Ik* 
fa/m»  nikKk  t»  )b  a«(  ahra5st  of  the  AofcloSaxnD  genealofles.  hk  p»- 
iiai.taii-r'iT  i-*—     Tklskaewimarciuiwiit. 

Trr^^r*  »m>  a^k  Ik*  tntraxM  tkal  the  En^Uab  worshipped  <iaal.  lie «)i 
1^..  ()■«■  a  •■■akM'  aaMB  toe  WodeiL  Tlil*  is  mere  sswrtiDn.  Gnu  >M 
Z^kkte  ite     ■  ■  *•-■-    -^-'  •— -~  -'  ■■--  ■'— -     — > '-■■ ■  -  —k 


If  ne  are  to  chooEK  anj  name  aa  of  fli^t-nite  impnrUince  in  the  English 
mind,  not  as  a.  greM  go(i  Itki?  Heaven  or  Earlli,  bnt  as  an  ancestral 
divine  Person,  the  name  we  ouglit  to  choosu  in  Sceaf  —  the  father  of  the 
Scyld  of  Beoieulf — the  name  of  tlie  boy  who  came  out  of  llie  deep  to 
ScAnia,  and  became,  in  the  myth,  king  of  all  the  folk  round  about  Slett- 
wick.  And,  independent  of  the  atory  told  of  him  by  three  of  the  Konoan 
chroniclers,  we  have  the  best  witness  to  bis  importance  in  the  West  Saxon 
genealogy  given  in  the  CAroniVIe,  and  in  the  pre-eminence  which  bia 
story  tEtkea  in  jElhelweard.  It  is  scarcely  poasible  to  doubt  but  that 
jElfred  himself  drew  up  or  carefully  superintended  the  account  of  the 
West  Saxon  lineage  in  the  Chronirlt.  We  have,  if  this  was  the  c 
his  own  view,  in  the  genealogy,  of  the  question.  Who  was 
founder,  the  remotest  ancestor  of  the  West  Saxon  folk,  and  Indeed  of  all 
the  English  ;  for  the  place  Alfred  elsewhere  brings  the  Enalish  peopis 
from  is  the  very  place  where  this  remote  anceitor  was  said  by  tradition 
to  have  set  up  his  capital  town,  Sleswick,  which  the  Danes  called  Iloith' 
aby.  This  primeval  ancestor  of  the  English,  according  to  jElfred,  was 
Sceaf.  (The  derivation  of  Sceaf  from  Noah,  and  so  from  Adam,  luw 
plainly  nothing  to  do  with  the  question.)  Through  twelve  generations 
then,  anterior  to  Woden,  Alfred  looked  back  to  his  origino.  Moreover, 
it  seems  also  pretty  plain  that  ^fred  knew  of  the  legend  of  Sceaf,  though 
lie  took  care  not  lo  introduce  such  a  matter  into  the  Anglo-Saxim  Chron' 
icle.  The  legend  is  told  by  .l^thelw^ard,  and  with  remarks  attached 
which,  considering  who  jT;thelweard  was,  force  us  to  believe  that  the 
house  of  Alfred  knew  the  tale,  ^thelweard  was  extremely  particular 
about  his  lineage,  and  he  wrote  Lis  Chronirlt  not  only  to  tell  his  cousin 
Matilda  the  story  of  the  English  in  England  (it  is  taken  chiefly  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle'),  but  also,  as  he  says,  to  make  her  lliori>ughly 
acqoalnted  "  with  the  origin  of  our  family,  who  were  our  relations,  and 
how  and  where  they  came  from,  as  far  us  onr  memory  can  go,  and  aH  our 
parents  taught  us.^'  He  and  his  cousin  were  both  of  the  royal  West 
Saxon  line.  jGthelred,  son  of  .^thelwuU,  and  brother  of  .l^lfred.  was 
his  direct  ancestor,  and  Alfred  Idmself  was  the  direct  anrestur  of  lila 
cousin  Matilda.  Being  thus  connected  with  the  West  SHXnn  kings,  and 
hiniHetf  an  eager  genealogist,  be  would  be  sure  to  preserve  carefully  the 
views  held  by  his  ancestors  as  to  their  origin,  and  we  hear  from  hlra  — 
and  the  tcstitnnny  is  of  worth  — that  iKthelwulf,  jElfred'a  falliPr,  traced 
his  descent  to  Sceaf,  as  we  infer  from  the  Chronicle  that  .Alfred  also  did. 
There  is  then,  I  Uiink,  clear  evidence  that  the  West  Saxon  House  ^  and 


same  position  among  the  Central  Oennan  tribes,  and  eBpeciHliy,  I  mnjeclF 
among  tbe  Franks,  whose  great  inftuenee  would  tend  lo  make  the  uatne 
their  tribal  deity  the  name  of  the  Hupreme  god,  and  send  his  worsliip  nU  o 
"'"""'  '      ■    -     jt  till  long  after  the  English  mtcration. 


ot 


the  Teutonic  peoples, 

A  memory,  a  tradition,  of  these^diffei 
phrase  used  fn  the  St.  Olaf  Saga —  "Thor  is  the  Ood  of  tlie  Englishmen.  Odinn 
of  the  Sainns,  Skiold  of  the  Scanians.  and  Freyr  of  the  Sweden."  "  I  won- 
der." says  Grimm,  "  why  the  writer  gives  Thor  to  the  English,  who  were 
votaries  of  Woden."    He  mav  well  wonder  wliy. 

As  to  tbe  names  of  the  davs  ol  the  week  which  are  alleged  as  proving  the 
English  worship  n(  Woden  and  the  rest,  theae  names  were  made  long  after  tbe 
English  migration,  and  iirove  nothing  at  all  as  lo  whom  the  EuKlisli  worshipped 
before  CbtTstianity.  '■Their  very  tormg,"  Vigfuason  and  Powell  say,  '•  prcvB 
Oem  to  be  loan  words."  —  C-  P.  B.,  vol.  i.  p.  i28. 


I 


at  the  time  of  Its  greaUit  iroportAnc«,  nhcn  it  noold  be  most  }ealotu  of 
iU  Biicestr;,  from  tlie  time  of  jfllthelwulE  to  that  of  Eadgar  —  held  thM 
Woden  was  but  one  In  a  long  senea  of  their  anceators,  aJid  that  Soeaf 
WM  their  most  ancient  and  venerable  tikttter.  Here  is  the  passage  in 
^thelweard.  He  bau  brought  King  ^^thelwulf  back  through  Ina  and 
Kcnred  to  Cerdlc,  and  Cerdic  through  eight  generaUona  to  Woden  — 
"  And  Woden  was  son  of  Fritbowald,  son  of  Frealaf,  son  of  FriUiuwulf, 
son  of  Finn,  son  of  Godmulf,  son  of  Geat,  son  of  Taetwa,  aoQ  of  Beaw, 
son  of  Sceldi,  son  of  Rceai.  This  Sceai  came  with  one  bark  to  an  island 
of  the  ocean,  named  Scani ;  Burrounded  with  arms,  and  he  wa^  a  yonn^ 
boy,  and  unknown  to  the  people  of  that  land ;  hut  he  was  received  bjr 
them,  and  they  guarded  him  as  their  own  with  much  care,  and  afterwards 
chose  hiui  for  tlieir  king.  It  is  from  Aim  thai  King  jBthftltBulf  drriva  Mt 
dticrnt."  U  ne  are  to  choose  then  the  oldest  ancestor-god  of  all  the 
Kngljah  tribes,  the  one  whom  the  conaiatent  English  traidition  lodg«a  in 
Sleawick  whence  JKltred  derives  the  original  Engliah ;  if  we  are  to  aeledt 
the  mythical  ancestor,  through  Cerdic,  of  oar  own  Roy^  House,  we  look 
bock  beyond  Gent  or  Beaw  or  Che  rest  (who  may  have  been  woishipped 
by  separate  tribes),  and  far  beyond  Woden,  in  a  su^ght  line  to  SceU, 
who,  fatherless,  motherless,  came  out  of  the  mists  ol  myth,  out  of  the 
unknown  deep,  out  of  the  secret  biding-phiGes  of  the  gods,  to  Scania; 
and  whose  story  —  inserted  Into  the  poem  of  Beowulf  —  we  possess  under 
the  name  of  bis  son  Scyld,  in  perhaps  the  most  ancient  song  in  the 
English  language. 

1  put  forward  these  considerations  with  no  impertinent  asHenlon. 
They  are  no  more  than  a  conjeoture  which  seems  to  have  enough  support 
to  render  it  perhaps  worthy  of  being  called  a  theory.  They  are  con^er- 
ations  which  account  for  the  silence  of  early  English  literature  on  the 
gods  who  have  been  transferred  to  the  English  from  the  later  Viking 
creed,  and  whom  Kemble  and  others  discover  hidden  away  like  shadows 
in  allusive  words  and  phrases.  They  mean  to  suggest  that  the  woi^ip 
of  Woden  as  the  supreme  being  had  not  reached  the  older  England  of  the 
mainland  at  the  time  of  the  migration ;  that  it  did  not  get  into  the  land* 
about  the  mouth  of  Elbe,  or  into  Denmark  and  Sweden  until  a  good  tine 
after  the  fUth  century  ;  Uiat  then  it  did  drift  northward  and  seized  on  tlie 
Danes,  and  was  brought  by  them  to  England  ;  that  the  Vikings  took  il 
up,  mingled  it  up  with  Christian  myths,  and  sent  it  over  other  regions  n( 
Europe  than  Germany ;  and  that  then  Woden's  name  became  of  so  much 
Importance  that  writers  In  England  tmnsferred  it  backwards  to  the 
supreme  god  whom  the  pagan  English  worshipped,  but  that  the  pagan 
English  did  not  use  that  name  for  their  god.  Woden  was  uo  more  to 
them  than  one  ot  the  heroic  ancestors  ot  their  kings. 

I  repeat  that  this  is  only  a  snggestion  ;  but  Uiat  the  religion  of  oar 
fathers  was  a  simple  and  homely  aflair,  an^  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
complicated  theology  of  the  Korsemen,  is  not  a  theory.  It  was  a  natutt- 
worshlp  of  father  Heaven,  and  mother  Earth,  and  of  their  benignant 
summer  children,  and  to  these  we  may  perhaps  add  a  war-god  of  aoma 
kind.  Underneath  these  deities  there  were  semi-divine  ancestors  of  the 
folk  who  were  worshipped,  and  each  family  had  probably  tJieii  own 
household  spirits  as  well.  The  riteis  of  these  worships  were  conducted 
partly  in  the  households,  and  partly  in  temples  belonging  to  the  tribe  or 
the  royal  house,  and  without  idols.     Below  these  venerable  personage*, 

>,  founded  on  fear,  was  given  to  the  destroying  and  ^uk  pomU_J 


^ 
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NOTES 


of  Dalure^  embodied  &a  giants.  eWea.  and  monsters,  and  oUo  to  Uie  ele- 
ments, plawB,  and  Uilngs  in  whicli  tht^  gods,  tlie  aiiceatoni,  and  the  lower 
order  ot  beingB  were  supposed  to  take  up  their  dwelling —  the  air,  the  fire, 
the  great  water,  the  burial  horrowH  and  honea,  the  hillH,  the  Islands  m  the 
river,  the  grovea,  the  great  trees,  the  wells,  the  ancient  pillars  of  stone 
they  found  ou  plain  or  inoor.'  Around  these  latter  things,  and  round  the 
evil  forces  of  nature,  EUt>erstitioiis,  evil  and  innocent,  gathered  ;  but  the 
foundation  of  the  religion — the  worship  of  the  semi-divine  spirits  of 
the  forefathers  of  the  tribe  or  the  famiiy,  and  of  the  great  nature -deities 
from  whom  they  sprang  —  was  at  once  homely  and  noble,  reverent  and 
■imple.  1  may  add  that  this  simplicity  of  religion  would  account  tor  the 
comparative  ease  with  which  Christianity  was  introduced  among  the 
English,  and  for  Uie  wisdom  and  tolerance  with  which,  [or  example, 
jUtbelberht  and  Eadwine  considered  and  carried  out  the  change  of  re- 


E.  — (CHAPTER   IX) 


The  Charmi,  o£  which  8i 


a  keptJo  the  mouths 


nibbed  Fnlimpsest.  The  old  writing  continually  appears  from  under  the 
sew ;  the  new  is  blurred  by  the  old,  and  the  old  by  the  new.  Sometimes 
Ibey  both  mingle  into  the  strangest  jumble,  in  which  the  heathen  super- 
sU^ns  have  Christian  cluthiug,  and  tlie  Christian  heathen.  This  Is  true 
concerning  the  charms  mentioned  in  the  chapter  on  the  Selltement. 
Those  which  follow  here  are  more  decidedly  Christian,  and  are  partly 
prose  and  partly  verse.  I  translate  such  portions  of  them  as  have  some 
poetical  -mue.  They  have  the  lilemry  interest  which  belongs  to  rude 
iolk^rbymes.  Tlie  first  Is  the  \ine  Serbs'  Charm.  In  Sweden  nine 
sorts  of  flowers  made  the  midsummer  nosegay  for  a  maiden  to  sleep  and 
dream  upon.     Klne  is  themystic  number  (rather  three  or  a  multiple  of 

h  n)  which  is  most  popular  tn  Britain,  but  of  course  this  is  not  peculiar  to 

umtain.     The  clianu  starts  with  the  Mugwort  —  ' 

P      1 1  am  sorry  that  some  of  this  bos  been  alreiuly  said  in  the  chapter  to  which 
'  this  note  is  attached,  bat  the  repetition  scema  to  be  necessan  in  this  plnoe. 

"The  Mogwort  is  the  Artemisia,  the  German  btifuie.    The  tradition  thai 
wboso  wean  it  docs  uut  weary  on  the  way  comes  down  (run 
smong  all  Gemutn  tribes  It  li  good  in  a  home  against  fiends 
"  agunst  poison  anri  flying  things,"  that  is,  fevers ;  and  "  against  the  loathly 
things  that  fare  tbrouKh  the  land,"  that  is,  against  witches  and  theli  con- 
Miiers.    Orimm  quotes  a  Oallowny  song  which  a  mermaid  sings  to  thesorrow- 
I  :nl  relatioiiB  ot  a  girl  dying  with  consumption  — 
I  Wad  ye  let  the  bonnie  May  die  1'  your  hand 

And  Uie  Mugwort  tiowering  In  the  land! 

As  to  the  "  loathly  things,"  compare  Grimm's  quotation,  which  Is  Hw  amoains 
to  lesve  oat,  and  illostrates  the  transference  of  disease  :  "  God  the  Lord  went 
over  the  land  anil  there  met  him  TO  sorts  oF  Gouta  anil  (loulesses.  Then  spake 
the  Lord,  Ye  TO  Gouts  and  Goutesses,  whither  would  ye?    Then  spake  tl  -  '" 

Gonu  and  Goateiises,  We  go  over  land  anil  take  from  men  their  healtli 

limbs.    Then  sgiahu  the  Lord,  Ye  slinll  go  to  an  elder  bush  and  break  oR  all 
I  'Us  boughs  and  leave  imto  this  man  his  straight  limbs." 


il'S^Ml 


EARLY   ENGLISH   LITEBATIJRE 


Rfimember  thou,  Mogwort,        whal  thou  dcolaredst, 

What  them  preparedst        at  the  great  declaiatioD  t 

Thou  art  called  Una.         oldest  of  worts. 

Thou  hasi  might  against  three,        aud  elIbo  'gainst  thirty ; 

Thou  hast  mijihl  against  poison,        and  agaitmt  flying  things. 

And  against  the  Imthly  oiiea        which  through  tb^  Ituid  are  faring. 

Thou,  too,  Waybroad,"-         mother  of  wort«, 

(Ipen  to  Eostnaril,         inwardly  mighty. 

O'er  thee  run  the  Chariots,         over  thee  queens  rode, 

O'er  thee  Brides  have  brided,         o'er  thee  bulls  have  panted 

All  hast  thou  withstounded.      all  hast  thou  withstood. 

As  thou  now  withstandest  venom        and  the  ills  that  fly. 

And  the  loathly  kin        that  o'er  the  land  are  faring. 


ing. 
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The  next  four  lines  are 
follow,  and  which  havf  n 
wards  namtd  AttorlaS— 

This  is  here  the  wort       that  apainst  the  Worm  fought, 

Tliis  has  power  'gainst  the  poison,         it  prevails  'gainst  flying  ^ 

It  prevails  o'er  loathly  things        that  the  land  are  faring  thro     ■" 

Flee  thee,  Attorlalh,         less  See  from  the  greater. 

Greater  from  the  less,        till  a  boot  from  both  arrive. 

Thou,  remember.  Mayweed,         what  thou  didst  declare. 

What  thou  didst  end  up,       at  Alortorda.' 

So  that  ne'er  for  Qying  ill        was  there  life  e'er  taken, 

Since  A  man  did  malce        Mayweed  to  himself  for  meat. 

The  next  herb,  Wtrguiv,  does  business  which  is  very  curious  — 


This  is  the  wort 
This  sent  the  seal 
Of  utlier  poisou 


that  is  Wergulu  called  ; 

o'er  the  ridge  of  the  sea, 
to  better  the  hurt. 


Then  some  strange  lines  occur  about  Woden,  concerning  wliich  I 
nothing  to  say  except  tliat  they  seem  to  put  the  chartn  forward 
times  afl«r  tlie  Danish  invasion.  The  iculdor-lanas,  the  •'  magic- twigs,' 
sound  far  more  Sorse  than  English  — 


These  nine  herbs  did  work        nine  poisons  against. 
A  worm  came  sneaking,        and  with  teeth  tore  the  man  I 
Then  Woden  in  liaud        took,  nine  wonder-twigs ; 
There  he  slew  the  adder,       that  it  flew  in  pieces  nine. 


1  Waybroad  — thojjJonfiflo— (A.-B.  ir«36riieii«;  Oerman,      „      .   ,...,. 

-'--'- le  from  being  exposed  to  the  tread  (piuntaf  I  of  p«»- 

amc  Imro  gtonitiK  on  the  wayside,    1  woader  if  lbs 
of  {cba|iter  on  Herbs]  —  of  ibo  herb  being  once  a  maidm 
uiaiawaiied  her  lover  by  tlia  wayside  —  has  anything  to  do  with  the  strange 

*  What  she  ilid  at  Alortorda  and  what  -Morforda  Is,  it  Is  almost 
Irg  not  to  Ituow.    Cockayne  says  there  is  —  '  •-■-'—■'  '-  «-•--<•- 


^ 


u  Aiderford  in  Norfolk? 


There  are  three  chancm  to  bring  back  lost  or  stolen  caltle.  i 
wbii'li  I  have  already  used.    Tlie  other  two  are  almost  identical,  and 
contain  each  three  verses  — 

Bethelehem  the  Eurg  was  hight,         where  was  bom  the  Christ, 
It  ia  famous  tar       over  all  the  middle  Earlli  I 
So  this  deed  be  known        in  the  sight  of  men. 

"  Per  erwtm  ChrisCl.  So  pray  three  limes  to  the  East,  and  say 
thrice,  '  May  tlie  cfobb  of  Christ  bring  It  baek  from  the  East ; '  then  to 
the  West  and  any,  '  May  the  cnisa  of  Chriat  bring  it  back  from  the 
West ; '  and  to  the  South,  etc.  ;  and  to  the  North  and  say,  'The  cross 
of  ChriHt  was  hidden,  and  has  been  found.'  The  Jews  hanged  Christ: 
they  did  the  worst  of  deeds  to  him.  They  hid  what  they  could 
not  hide ;  so  may  this  deed  never  t>e  hidden.  Per  crueem  C/iriUl." 
This  Is  curious  enough,  hut  the  next  is  more  curious.  "If  cattle  be 
privily  taken  away ;  if  it  be  a  horse,  sing  this  over  his  foot-shackles  or 
over  his  bridle  ;  if  it  be  another  kind  oi  cattle,  sing  over  the  hoof-track, 
and  light  three  candles  and  drip  the  wax  three  times  into  the  hoof-track. 
Jio  man  will  be  able  (o  conceal  it,"  i.e.  the  stealing.i 

The  next  three  are,  like  that  against  the  Stitch,  against  illness.  The 
RtsI  is  against  the  Dineorh,  that  is.  "against  the  Dwarf"  (or  we  may 
read  IIVnrA' — a  warty  eruption).  If  it  be  the  Dwarf,'  this  chiuin  takea 
UB  into  heathendom.  The  Dwarf's  breath  and  louch  may  bring  sickneal 
anil  death.  Cattle  bewitched  in  Norway  are  dverg-tlagrn.  Blowing,' 
puffing  beings  they  are,  wind  spirits  of  harm,  full  of  mischief,  who 
tangle  the  hair  in  knots  (Grimm,  chapter  on  Dwarfs).  They  were 
thought  by  the  English  to  tangle  the  body  in  knots,  to  be  the  source 
of  agues,  of  convulsions,  of  all  diseases  which  seem  to  leap  suddenly 
on  B  man.  Or  iJiey  took  posseasion  of  the  body  and  went  roving  about 
therein. 

'■One  must  take  seven  little  wafers,  such  as  one  oflers  with,  and  write 
these  names  on  each  wafer  —  Maxim  ianua,  Malchus,  Jobanni-B,  Martin- 
lanus,  Dlonyslus,  CoiiHtaiitinuH,  Serapiou  ;  then  must  one  afterwards 
Nng  the  charm  hereafter  mentioned,  first  inljD  the  left  ear,  then  into 
the  right,  liien  above  the  man's  head.  Then  let  a  maiden  go  and  hang 
U  on  hi»  neck,  and  let  one  do  this  for  three  days :  he  will  soon  be  better." 

1  This  belongs  to  the  sphera  ol  the  ancient  siiperBiltioo  that  the  toolpritita 
were  so  far  bound  ap  wilh  tlie  man  or  aul  mnl  that  made  tlioro  that  an  injury 
done  to  tbem  is  transferred  to  the  man,  or  chat  some  meddling  with  the  spoor 
ot  an  animal  detains  it.  The  Australian  blacks  pnt  hot  embers  in  the  track 
of  the  hnntiid  beast;  theOJIbway  Indians  nlwe  "medicloB"  on  the  prints  of 
the  deer  and  bear,  supposing  (hat  this  will  brinK  tliem  within  reach.  The 
Zulus  (and  this  is  a  curlnnaly  close  riarallel  to  the  text)  resort  to  a  similar 
device  fa  rtfoM.r  tlrnyfd  eitllU.  Earth,  taken  from  the  footprinWof  the  mias- 
lug  beasts,  Is  placed  in  the  cbisf's  vessel,  etc.  Then  the  chief  says :  "  1  have 
now  conqnsred  thorn.  Tbeae  caitlo  are  nnw  hem.  I  am  sitting  npon  them.  / 
kntne  nol  Anu  ihey  mill  e»capt,"  —  Frazer,  "Popular  Snperstltions  of  the 
Anolenls,"  Fott-Lore,  vol.  I. 

■Sveryone  knows  that  in  all  folk  medicine  the  most  frequent  s 
disease  Is  the  anger  or  the  miscbieC  of  an  exlemal  spirit ;  and  the  si      .  ._ 
dhwaswl  had  each  their  own  spirit.     Grimm  ituoles  a  Finnish  Song  whlcli    ' 
condenses  this  opinion :    "  Elnen  alien  Frau  neun  knaben  geboren  werden : 
werwolf,  schlange,  risi?   eidechse,  nachtmar,   gliedschmerz,  gicbtschmerr 
mllzatechen,  luuchErimmen." 
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Here  a  Hpider  wight        canie  a-ganging  in, 
He  Ilia  haniia  had  laid        hard  upon  his  belljr. 

Quoth  he  then  that  thou        now  his  Uaencgest  wert ;  ^^_ 

Lay  thys'lf        against  Ais  neck.  ^^^H 

Now  began  Uiey  then       off  the  land  to  sail.  ^^^| 

And  as  aoon  as  they  came  n9  the  land       they  be^an  tn  cool ;  ^^^| 
Then  canie  in  a  wild  beast's  sister —        then  she  ended  all,        ^^^| 
And  she  swore  her  oatlia        that  never  this  should  harm  the  sick. 
Neither  htm  who  could        of  this  charm  get  hold, 
Nor  the  man  who  knew        how  thla  charm  to  alug.i 
Amen.    Fiac. 

The  charm  for  a  pregnant  woman  which  foltowa  is  full  of  folk 
fancies,  but  nana  of  them,  save  the  allusion  to  the  faiiy  changelinp,  has 
more  than  a  passini:  interest.  And  the  charm  against  a  Wen^  is  another 
instance  of  Uie  transference  of  the  disease  U)  some  iuauimaEe  object,  and 
the  passing  away  of  the  disease  as  the  object  decays. 

The  last  charm  of  Importance  is  that  sung  on  departing  for  a  jouraey. 
Many  of  the  lines  have  an  air  of  antiquity,  but  even  these,  aa  tlie  whole 
body  of  the  poem,  are  Christian  or  have  been  made  so.  The  ^yrd,  the 
rod  of  the  beginning,  and  its  works  of  defenc«,  is  very  like  an  ancient 
rune-stick,  and  the  plimses  lige-gealdor  ("n  victorious  charm"),  rige- 
gyrd  ("a  vicWirioiis  rod"),  seem  lo  me  uso  heathen.  So  also  the  evils 
from  which  the  charm  guanls  the  traveller  belong  to  the  Indefinite  terrors 
of  healhendoin,  tlie  nameless  horrors  of  elves  and  wandering  sprites  and 
gangers  of  the  night,  or  of  the  bloodthirsty  river-spirils  that  spring  upon 
Uie  traveller.     Here  ia  the  Spell  — 


In  this  rod  I  ^ard  myself,        and  to  God's  grace  tnist  myself, 
'Gainst  the  stilch  that  sore  is,         and  against  the  sore  blow, 
And  against  the  grim,         'gainst  the  grisly  terror. 
And  against  the  mickle  horror        that  to  every  one  Is  loathlj: 

<  The  verses  from  S  to  the  end  read  like  a 


4 


Only  beware  of  the  fever,  my  triendB  I    Beware  ot  the  fever  ! 

For  ll  U  not.  lihu  that  ot  our  cold  Ai'adJHii  cbniste, 

Cured  by  wearing;  a  spidei  huDg  round  oua'a  neck  In  a  nutshell. 

Eltas  Ashmole,  Ma?  11.  lOSl,  writes  in  his  diary:  "  I  took  early  In  \ht 
morolnK  a  good  dose  of  elixir,  and  hung  S  spiders  about  my  neck,  and  tb^ 
drove  my  ague  Bway.  Drn  araiiat!  "  In  Worceslenhira  the  same  remedy  i> 
._.j  ...  . — I — ,..     j„  fjorfuit  H  aplJer,  tied  up  In  miislln  and  pinned  o — 

"ood  lor  whooping-cough.    When  th '■""-  ■"-—  " 

m  these  in" --'■'■ 


dies  the  c> 


the  mantelpiece,  1;  „  ,     ^,       „  .  

will  BO.    It  is  inferred  from  these  instHiiceH  eltlier  tliat  the  snider,  being  poit 
ons,  IS  suppoaed  to  draw  the  poison  of  tlie  swelliue  into  itself,  or.  which  is  m 
likely,  the  disease  is  transferred  w  tlie  spider  and  dies  with  the  spider.   Toad* 
are  often  used  in  the  same  way. 

*  It  is  given  in  full  by  Mr.  de  Orey  Birch  who  discovered  It,  in  tha  I 
actioiii  oj  Iht  Foyal  Socielj/  of  Littrature,  vol.  xL  p.  29. 


And  'gaLa«t  all  the  loathly  things         thai  into  the  land  mny  come  t 
A  victorious  apell  I  sing,         a  victorioiw  ataS  I  bear. 
Word  of  vittury,  work  of  vifWry.         so  may  this  avaii  me  t 
May  QO  spirit  mar  me        nor  the  mighty  man  afflii;t  me. 

Then  he  calls  on  the   Trinity  to  keep   him  bale ;  on   holy  men  and  I 
women  and  the  angela  to  guard  him  Hgalnst  the  fiends,  t«  keep  him  i) 
peace,  to  give  blm  the  bnpe  of  glory  of  the  ball  of  Heaven  I 

I  Matlhevr  be  my  helm,         Mark  mj  bymie  be  ; 

I  Of  my  life  llio  shining  strenglii ;         let  my  sword  be  Luke, 

Sharp  and  edged  aheer ;         and  my  ahield  be  John. 

Winds  be  smooth  and  light  to  me,  and  in  Ood's  peace  may  I  dwell, 
guarded  against  the  loathly  Une  who  my  life  afflicts. 

Tills  seems  the  plac«  for  the  Euiie  S'mg,  in  which,  midst  of  a  gen-    . 
eral   Christian   form,    many   heathen    elements   appear.     Moreover,   the 
Runes  themselves  have  a  close  connection  with  charms,  spells,  and  mogio. 

Each  rune  is  taken — and  there  are  twenty-nine  —  Recording  to  the 
meaning  of  the  word  given  to  it  afi  name.  Two,  three,  or  four  lines  are 
given  to  each  subject  The  poem  is,  in  fact,  a  poetical  alphabet,  like  "A 
wae  an  Arclier  that  shot  at  a  frog ;  B  was  a  Butcher  that  kept  a  big  dog." 
Here,  for  example,  are  the  Qrat  and  second  runes — 

n  Bull  is  a  fierce  beast        and  broad  are  his  horns, 

A  full.furious  deer  ;        and  fighteth  with  horns  1 

I  A  mighty  moor-slepper  I         'Tis  a  high-mooded 

I  I  Ice  is  over-cold,        iiu measurably  slippy ; 

I  Glistens  bright  as  glass,         imto  gems  most  like : 

'Tis  a  fioor  frosl--wrought,         fair  unto  the  sight. 

Most  of  the  verses  are  of  the  sama  type  as  these.  They  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  belong  lo  literature.  A  few,  however,  which  describe  naturaj 
objects,  like  ball  and  the  birch-tree,  have  some  poetical  fueling.  Tliere 
are  one  or  two,  also,  which  seem  to  come  down  from  ancient,  even 
heathen  times.  Of  these  there  are  three.  The  first  is  the  fourth  Rune 
f  Os ;  the  second  is  the  sizleenth  Rune  Vy  Sigel ;  the  third  1 
twenty-second  5  Ing. 

Os,  called  in  the  poem  the  be^nner  of  all  speech,  the  upholder  of 
wisdom,  is  not  an  Anglo-Saxon  word.  The  late  edibir  of  the  poem  did 
not  understand  it.  Grimm  explained  it  by  the  Latin  on.  Grein,  Rieger, 
and  others  make  it  the  equivalent  of  the  Gothic  an*,  and  the  Northern 
at—*'  God  "  ;  but  it  is  still  doubtful  whether  the  word  os,  in  the  sense  ol 
God.  ever  occurs  Independently.  If  iC  have  that  menning  the  verse  U 
heatjien,  and  the  editor  did  not  understand  it  —  a  supposition  which  puta 
the  Christian  redaction  of  the  poem  forward  W  a  lale  period. 

The  same  kind  of  mIstaJie  seems  made  about  sigtl.  Sigel  is  used 
metaphorically  for  tlie  sun.  But  the  editor  of  the  verse  uses  it  as  if  It 
were  tegel,  a  "sail." 

The.te  two  errors  induce  the  critics  to  conjecture  that  this  was  an  old 
Northern  alphabet  of  liunes  with  explanations,  probably  Danish  ;  and 
ttiat  it  was  translated  and  greatly  changed  by  an  Anglo-Saxon  in  the 
elsventb  or  twelfth  century. 
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the  East  Danemen,  and  then  went  eastward  over  the  wave.**  The  Danes 
and  Swedes  thus  go  across  the  Baltic  with  Ing  to  the  seat  of  war.  A 
great  battle  takes  place  with  Hadding,  and  Hadding  is  on  the  point  of 
perishing,  when  Odin  suddenly  brings  Vagnhofde  to  Hadding^s  help,  and 
places  him  in  the  battle  beside  his  f osternson.  This  is  expressed  in  the 
Rune  strophe  by  the  phrase  **  Vagn  made  haste  to  follow.  So  the  Heard- 
ings  (the  followers  of  Hadding)  called  the  hero/*  Hadding,  all  the  same, 
is  utterly  defeated. 

This  is  V.  Rydberg's  explanation,  and,  if  we  may  accept  his  upbuild- 
ing of  the  myth  out  of  Saxo  and  the  Northern  Sagas,  it  sounds  well,  and 
is  a  literary  curiosity.  It  is  as  strange  to  find  this  single  verse  lost  as  it 
were  in  an  Anglo-Saxon  poem,  and  referring  to  a  mythic  epic  which  con- 
cerns the  Teutons,  as  it  Is  to  find  the  equally  ancient  piece  about  Scyld  in 
the  beginning  of  Beavou^f. 


KOTES 


A,— (CSAFIKB  XUl) 


To  poA  wkh  hmb  tke  fnitooU  w>,  md  nfl 
Ifeaoile-tfMkil  O  Wjnd  i*  fnflj  vnogkt  I 
TIrw  qM(h  a  Waadcnr,  mindfDl  <rf  Us  «vc^ 
Of  Aaftd  riai^lm,  ua  of  kicuaan'a  dcMh. 

rfl2   WASDERKS 
"  ftti  miut  I,  lonelj,  kt  e«ch  eari;  dami 
BewtLfl  mj  care.     There's  not  one  living  mux 

10.  Tu  wbinn  I  now  due  tell  my  hidden  heiut 
Wiib  open  freedom — 0  full  well  I  know, 
It  Im  ft  noble  habit  in  an  earl, 
To  lock  the  cnpboard  of  his  soul,  and  safe 
Keep  hi<  tbouglit-hoard,  while,  aa  he  will,  he  tUi) 
A  wearied  mind  may  not  withstand  tbe  Wyrd, 
Not  any  troubled  spirit  plan  ite  aid; 
Wherefore  tho«e  eager  for  their  Honour  bind, 
CloMe-locked  within  the  coSerof  their  breast. 
Their  dreary  thought  —  and  so  must  I  tie  up 

20.   My  soul  In  tetters ;  I,  bo  poor,  careworn. 
Cut  off  from  home,  from  all  my  kinsman  far. 
Since,  long,  loi^  years  ago,  the  dark  of  earth 
Wrapt  my  Ould-friend  ;  and  I  have  ever  since 
Gone  winter- woeful  o'er  the  woven  seas  1 
8ad  then,  I  sought  a  treaHUre- giver's  haU, 
Where  1  uiieht  And,  or  far  or  near,  some  Loid, 
Who  In  the  mead-hall  would  my  memory  know, 
i>  comfort  me  a  friendless  man. 


Or  pleaaiu*  me  with  joys  1 


Who  tries  ft,  knowB 


t  How  cniel  sorrow  tor  a  comrade  Is 

I  Vo  him  wlu)  lew  ef  loTed  fore-atanden  has  I 


He  holds  the  exile's  patb,  sot  plaited  gnid  ; 
A  froEen  buxoiu,  not  the  fruits  of  earth  1 
He  minda  him  of  the  hall,  of  heroes  there. 
Of  taking  gifts,  and  how  his  golden  friend 
Feasted  hU  youth.     Fallen,  fallen  is  all  that  ]o;  I 
U  well  he  known  this,  who  must  long  forego 
The  wise  redes  at  his  loved,  his  friendly  Lord, 
But  moat  when  sleep  and  sorrow,  both  atone, 

40.   Bind  up  the  poor,  the  lonely  wanderer's  soul  I 
Him  dreameth  then  that  he  doth  clip  and  kiaa 
His  Hon-lord,  and  togecber  bead  and  hands 
Lay  on  his  knee,  as  once,  when  at  his  will, 
In  days  gone  by  the  Gift-stool  be  enjoyed. 
Then  doth  the  friendless  man  awake  again, 
And  sees  before  him  henve  the  fallow  waves. 
The  foam-birds  bathe,  and  broaden  out  their  wings. 
And  falling  sleet  and  enow,  shot  tlirongh  with  hail ; 
Then  all  the  heavier  is  his  wound  of  heart, 

£0.   Sore  for  Its  own,  and  sorrow  is  renewed. 
Id  dreams,  his  kinsmen  Hit  across  his  mind. 
With  aongs  he  (treels  them,  glad,  he  watches  them  ; 
But  these  heroic  comrades  swim  away  I 
The  ghost  of  these  atr-Qoaters  brings  to  him 
Few  well-known  wonls  1     Once  more  his  grief  is  new, 
Who  now  must  send,  again  and  yet  again, 
His  weary  spirit  o'er  the  binding  seas  I 
So  in  this  world  I  may  not  understand 
Wherefore  my  mind  does  not  grow  black  as  nlgbt, 

W.    Whene'er  I  think  all  on  the  life  of  men. 

How  suddenly  Ihey  gave  their  house-floor  up. 

These  mighty-mood^  Thegns  I     Thus  doth  Mid-Garth, 

Day  after  day,  droop  down  and  fall  to  nought 

Wherefore  no  man  Is  wise,  till  be  has  owned 

Bis  sbare  of  years  on  earth  I     The  wise  must  be 

Patient,  not  too  hot-hearted,  nor  of  words 

Too  quick,  nor  heedless,  nor  too  weak  in  war. 

Too  fearful,  or  too  fain,  nor  yet  of  goods 

Too  greedy,  nor  too  keen  to  boast,  until 

7D.    Be  know  bis  way  t    A  man  must  wait,  whene'er 
He  make  a  vow,  till,  bold,  be  surely  know 
Wbitber  will  torn  the  thought  within  his  heart 
Grave  men  shouid  feel  how  phantom-like  It  is, 
Wben  all  this  world's  weal  stands  awaste  ;  as  now. 
Unnumbered,  o'er  this  land,  are  ruined  towns, 
Bwept  by  the  storm,  thick  covered  by  white  frost. 
Dismantled  all  their  courtyards,  and  the  Hall 
Where  wine  was  drunk,  in  dust  1     Low  lies  its  Lord, 
Bereft  of  joy  ;  and  all  the  peers  have  fallen, 

SO.   Haughty,  before  the  rampart.     War  seized  some 
And  bore  them  on  death-paths ;  Htid  one  a  ship 
Took  o'er  the  towering  wave  1     The  huary  woli 
Another  tore  when  dead ;  and  one  an  earl 
Bid  in  the  hollowed  earth  with  dreary  face. 
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'Where   i 


So  hftth  men'H  Mnk^r  wastei]  this  Euth'B  borne, 
Until  the  work  of  elder  giants  stood 
Void  of  its  Burghers,  all  bereft  of  joys  I 
Who  wisely  lias  thougbt  o'er  Ibis  ruined  Stead, 
And  this  dark  life  dolb  deeply  muse  upon  ;  — 
,    Gray-bured  in  soul  — in  exile  oft  recalls 
Uucounled  alaughlers,  and  this  Word  criea  out  — 

I  the  boise,  where  went   the  Man  ?     Wbere  went  I 
Treasure-giver? 

Where  have  the  seats  of  feasting  gone  ?  and  where  the  joja  in  haH  T  % 

Alafl,  Ibe  beaker  bright  1  alan,  the  bymied  warrior  I 

Alas,  the  people's  pride  1     O  bciw  is  fled  that  time, 

Beneath  the  Night-helm  gloomed,  as  if  it  ne'er  bad  been. 
Aliine  is  left,  to  tell  of  those  loved  peers. 
This  wall  huge-high,  spotted  with  carven  snakes  [ 
The  strensth  of  aaben  spears  wok  ofl  the  earls, 
100.    Blood-thinity  weapons,  and  the  far-famed  Wyrd  1 
Lo  1  these  hewn  dlCfs  are  beaten  by  the  storms. 
The  snow-drift  driviug  down  binds  up  the  earth. 
Winter's  wild  terror,  when  it  Cometh  wan  I 
Night's  shadow  blackens,  sending  from  the  North 
Fierce  slants  of  hall  for  harmfulness  to  men  t 
Wyrd's  dooming  changes  all  beneath  the  heaven  ; 
Here  fleets  our  wealth,  and  here  is  fleeting  friend. 
Here  fleets  the  kinsman,  here  is  Hcetiug  ir 
110.   The  roots  of  all  this  earth  are  idle  made.' ' 


Epilogue 

So  quoth  the  Wise  of  mood  1    Apart 

He  sat,  and  made  his  runes. 

Who  keejH  his  troth,  is  brave  ol  sotil, 

Nor  shall  he,  over-raah. 

Ever  give  voice  lo  woe  of  heart 

Till  flrst  its  cure  hu  knows ; 

So  acts  a  man  of  fortitude  1 

Yet,  well  for  him  who  seeks 

Strength,  mercy  from  the  Father,  wbere 

Our  fortress  standelh  sure. 


TBE   SEAFARER 

The  Old  Sailor  — 

Sooth  Is  the  Bong  that  I  shall  sing,  and  tell 
Of  sailing  on  the  sea  I     O,  oft  have  I 
Endured  in  woeful  days  the  painful  hours. 
And  bitter  care  of  heart  have  l>ome,  and  known 
Unnumbered  seats  of  sorrow  in  my  ship  I 
Fearful  tbo  weltering  waves,  when  'twas  my  part 
Strait  watch  to  keep  at  night  upon  the  prow. 
When  onward  drove  my  bark  beside  the  cliffit 
Frost  pinched  my  feet  fettered  with  clamps  of  ice ; 


L 


10.    But  hot  about  my  heart  was  sighing  Care, 
And  Hunger  took  my  (onitude  from  me,  — 
Sea-wearied  me  !    O  little  knowa  the  man 
To  whom  it  hap«  most  happily  on  earth. 
How,  earked  with  care,  od  frozen  seas  I  lived 
Daric  Winter  through  upon  a  Wanderer's  ways ; 
Forlorn  of  joys,  of  kinsmen  loved  bereft. 
Icicle-hung,  while  flew  the  hail  in  showers  I 
Nought  heard  I  but  the  thunder-roar  of  aefts. 
Of  ice-chilled  wavea,  and  whiles,  the  whooping  swan  I 

SO.   The  gannet'g  scream  was  all  the  joy  I  knew, 
I  he^  the  seal  swougb  'stead  of  mirth  of  men  ; 
And  for  mead-Klrinking  heard  the  sea-mew  cry  I 
The  stonn-winds  lashed  the  crsgs,  the  ocean-tem 
Answered  them,  icy-plumed  ;  an-d  oft  the  Earn, 
Her  wet  wings  dripping  rain,  barked  her  reply. 
.  .  .  O  none  of  kinsfolk  then 
Might  Btir  to  joy  my  solitary  soul ! 
Wherefore  he  little  thinks,  who,  in  the  burgs, 
Owns  only  life's  delight  and  little  bale, 
Hau^ty  and  insolent  with  wine,  how  I, 

80.    Weary,  must  on  the  ocean-paths  outatay  I 

Dark  grew  Ni^cht's  shallow ;  fron^  the  North  it  snowed ; 
Frost  hound  tie  field  ;  hail  fell  upon  the  earth, 
Coldest  of  grains  I 

The  Young  Sailor  — 

Wliy  crash  together  then 
Thoughts  in  my  heart  tlial  1  myself  should  tempt 
The  high-tossed  seas,  tlie  sport  of  the  salt  waves  ? 
A  lust  doth  hour  by  hour  prick  on  my  soul, 
To  set  my  life  sea-faring,  and  to  seek 
Far  oS  from  hence  tlie  shorEa  of  outland  men. 


The  Old  Sailor  — 

Lives  no  man  on  the  earth  so  proud  of  heart, 
40.    So  generous  in  youth,  so  good  at  gifts, 
In  deeds  so  daring,  to  his  Lord  so  dear, 
Bui  to  the  Deep  is  ever  his  desire 
To  find  the  work  his  Lord  may  will  for  him. 
Not  tor  the  harp  or  spending  rings  his  heart; 
Woman  delights  him  not,  nor  yet  the  world ; 
^  Nothing  he  cares  for  save  the  heaving  waves ; 

Whom  the  Sea  urges,  longs  for  evermore  I 

3ra«  Young  Sailor— 

The  trees  rebloom ;  again  the  bui'gs  grow  fair ; 
Winsome  the  wide  plains,  and  the  earth  Is  gay  — 
£0.    But  all  doth  challenge  the  inipasaioned  life 
Of  his  brave  spirit  lo  sea-voyage,  who 
Thinks  to  sail  far  across  the  oce&u  surge. 


The  Old  Sailor— 

Tlie  cuckoo  narne  you  with  Ms  falefnl  song, 

That  summer's  wBlchtnan  sings,  but  woe  he  bodea, 

Bitter  the  breast  withiTi  I     No  happy  maii, 

No  hero  knows  what  ho  must  bear,  who  seta 

His  exUe-waudeiiDga  furthest  on  the  sea. 

TAe  Young  Sailor  — 

Wherefore  my  Thought  now  hovers  o'er  my  heart, 
Above  tiie  surging  flood,  the  whale's  homoUud, 
00.   My  Spirit  flies  away  ;  and  hoTers  then 

Far  o'er  the  lap  of  earth  ;  and  now  wings  hack. 
Greedy  and  hungering,  again  lo  me. 
That  lonely  Flier  yells,  and  drives  me  forUi 
Across  the  Whale's  path,  irresistibly, 
Along  high-leaping  seas  ;  for  sweeter  far 
The  juys  of  God  are  there  ttuui  this  dead  lUa 
That  swoons  away  ou  land. 


B.  —  CCHAPTEK   SXrV) 


1  from  the  two  HomilieB  vhich  follow,  and  the  Hymn 
Dt  Bit  Jndieii,  are  printed  from  Mr.  Gollaucz's  edition  of  the  CAriK- 
Every  critic  has  pointed  out  tlieae  liomilelio  sources,  hut  I>rofi«H>r  Cook 
(Mvdem  Language,  KoUt,  June  1889)  was  the  flist,  I  think,  to  shoirthat 
Uiis  ancient  l^tin  Hymn  was  probably  tiscd  by  CyoewuU.  I  asy  j>mM- 
blff,  because  there  muHt  have  been,  before  the  eighth  ceninry,  a  grant 
number  of  Hymns  on  this  subject ;  and  no  doubt  a  similar  trcAtmelit  anil 
similar  phrases  ran  through  them  all.  When  it  is  said,  then,  that  thla 
was  one  of  CynewulCs  sources,  we  do  not  mean  that  Cyuewulf  used  tlito 
or  that  which  was  not  fairly  hia  own.  The  phrases  wore  common  prop- 
erly ;  every  preacher  used  them.  The  originality  of  any  poet  or  preachrr 
consisted,  not  in  the  invention  of  a  new  treatment  o(  the  suhjpct  »r  ■ 
new  phrase,  but  in  the  way  he  filled  up  the  old  treatment,  or  in  llw 
way  he  turned  an  old  phrase  so  as  to  dignify  it  Cynewulf  has  Dudt 
the  things  he  has  taken  from  the  Hymn  —  if  it  was  this  special  H 
which  lay  before  him  —  quite  distinct  In  manner  and  feeling.    "  " 


This  is  the  Latin.  It  may  be  better,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  ihi 
wulFs  work  ;  but  that  Is  not  the  point.  The  point  is  that  Cynr 
passed  It  Ihmui^'h  the  furnace  of  his  own  imagination,  ami  mode  11 
thing  altogether.    It  Is  no  longer  J^tin,  it  ia  Northumbtian ;  and  K 


trates  all  I  have  eaid  In  the  Chapter  on  the  distlnctivenesB  of  n 
thuuibrian  poetry.     When  the  Latin  traditions  did  enler  Northumbria, 

ithey  were  Titally  altered.    Tliey  lost  their  Latin  n  ' 
English  n  "        ■---■- 


Here  is  the  English  — 

ponne  weort*5  sunne  sweart  gewended 

On  blodea  hiw  aeo  'Se  beorbt«  scan 

Ofer  aer-woruld  aelda  bcarnum. 

Mona  k«et  aylfe  )>e  aer  mon-cynne 

NIhl«8  lyhte  ni)>er  gehreoaeK 

And  eteorran  ewa  Bome  stredai!!  of  heofone 

porh  Sa  atrongan  lyft  atormum  abeatne. 

Then  shall  the  Sun,  all  duaky  turned,  be  changed 
To  hue  of  blood,  that  once  so  Lirigbtly  abone 
Above  the  Ere-worid  for  the  ba.ims  of  men; 
So  too  the  Moon  that  erst  herself  by  nigbl      , 
Li|;hl«d  mankind,  precipitately  falls, 
Likeniae  the  atara  from  heaven  hurtle  down, 
Through  the  strong  Lift  lashed  to  and  fro  by  storms. 


:  expanded,  no  doubt ;  but  It  is  English,  not  Latin. 
Moreover,  it  is  worth  while  to  compare  Gregory'a  phraae,  "  Quia  enlm 
aolia  nomine  nisi  Dominus,  et  quae  lu.nae  nomine  nini  ecclcsia  designs- 
tor?"  with  Cynewulf's  eipanalon  of  it  Into  a  simile  which  1  have  given 
in  the  not«  on  p.  399.  How  niucii  tenderness,  how  much  delight,  in  the 
nature  of  the  aun  and  moon  themaelves  is  added  to  the  Latin  I  The 
prose  has  becAnie  soft  poetry.  The  passage  which  conccnia  the  leaps  of 
Cbrlat  may  also  be  compared.  It  ia  aaid  that  the  words,  "Quamvts  adbue 
teroiD  perturbation i bus  aniiuiis  flnctuet ,  jam  (amen  spei  vestrae  anchoram 
In  aetemam  patriam  flgite,"  is  the  aource  of  the  sea-aimile  beginning  — 

1  Nu  is  hon  geUcost  awa  we  on  lagu-flode, 

which  is  translated  at  p.  400  ;  but,  it  so,  what  a  change  ;  what  an  illun- 
tratiou  it  ia  of  what  a  poet  can  do  with  a  well-worn  thought  I  How  lltlie 
of  the  Latin  convention  is  in  it,  how  much  o(  Northumbrian  individuality 
and  of  Cynewulf'a  distinctive  feeling  I  See,  too,  all  that  he  has  added  in 
bis  working  up  (p.  403)  of  the  passage  in  the  Homily  fn  Dit  Eptpltanta» 
ftbout  the  sotTDVr  of  the  univerae  at  the  death  of  Jesus. 


C— (CHAPTER   XXIV) 


(C(.  paiiui  lectindtu) 
Homilia  in  Ascensio  ne  Domint 


I 


I  D.  Hoc  autem  nobis  priinum  quaerendum  est,  quidnam  fit  qnod  Allw* 
I'.Bkto  Domino  apparuemnt  Angeli,  et  tamen  non  ipguntur  in  albis  vosiibua  w^^ 
I  .i^iparuiase  :  ascendente  autein  Domino  mjsal   Angeli   in  albis  leguntur   indidL 
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Chriili  quid 
prDflcLimit. 
UcD.  111.  1«. 


vestibua  apparaisse.  Sic  eieDim  scriptam  eat ;  Vidrmtfbttt  illit  tlrratui 
t«l.  ft  nuhn  rugri^il  rum  ab  oeulU  ecrurii.  Cumgue  tnCurivnlRr  in 
ci'^liiM  tunlem  ilium,  ecce  dito  viri  stelrrunt  jtixla  lllu»  in  veMititit  albit. 
Id  filbis  autem  veatlbus  gaadium  el  »il»mnitas  mentis  OBtenditnr.  (Juid 
est  tTf^o  quod  nato  Domino,  nun  in  albis  vegUbun  ;  v<c«adente  autcm 
Do&iiito,  in  albia  vestibuB  Angell  B.pparent :  nisi  quod  lunc  magna  sokm- 
niias  Augells  facta  est,  cum  coelum  Ileus  bomo  penetravit  ?  Quia  nas- 
cenl«  Domino  videbatur  diviniias  bumiliaia ;  aacendente  Tero  Domino. 
est  bumanltas  exaltaui.  Albae  el«nini  vestas  exaltationi  m&gls  con- 
gniunt  quam  humilialiotil.  In  asaiiinlione  neio  eyas  Angeli  in  aJbis  tcs- 
tlbua  videri  debuerunt :  quia  qui  in  oaiivitate  eua  appaniit  Dens  biunilii, 
iu  ABcenslone  sua  ostensud  est  homo  sublimis. 

g  10.  Sed  hoc  nobis  magnopere,  fratreii  carisHimi,  in  hac  Boiemailale 
peiisajidum  est :  quia  deletuuj  cat  hodlema  die  chirographum  damc*- 
tiiiiiL?  noHlrac,  mutata  est  senlentia  eomiptlonis  noetrae.  Ilia  enim  DBlura 
cui  diclum  est :  Turra  ee,  et  in  Cerra'a  iMa,  hodie  in  coelum  ivil,  Tm 
hac  ipsa  namqiie  camis  uostrae  sublevatioue  per  flguram  beaius  Job 
Doininum  avem  vo^t.  Quia  enim  A«censionia  ejus  oifHterium  Judatom 
noil  inlelligere  conspesit,  de  InGdelilale  ejus  senlentiam  prolulit,  diceiiB : 

.  Hrruilam  ignoravit  anit.  Avis  enim  recte  appellalus  est  Dominus ;  quia 
corpus  cameum  ad  aethera  llbravlt.  Cujus  avis  semitam  ignoniTit  qui£- 
quis  eum  ad  coelum  ascendisse  non  uredidit.     De  hac  eolemnitate  per 

.    I'salmlslam  dicitur:  Elerata  eii  magnificentia  tva  tvptr  evelv*.     De  bac 

.  runnis  alt :  Aicettilil  Dtns  in  iubilatUiRt,  el  Dnmiiivg  i*n  race  tvbae.  De 
hac  ilenim  dicil:  Amendens  in  allam,  eaptivam  duxit  eaptiviCalrm.  drdil 
dona  homiiiibiu.  Ascendens  quEppe  in  aitum,  eaptivam  duxit  cspttvi- 
lalem  :  quia  comiptionem  uostram  vlttuto  suae  in  corruption  is  abaorbuii. 

,  Dedit  vero  dona  homiiiibus ;  quia  uiisso  deeuper  Spiritu,-alil  sermoncm 
sapientiae,  alii  sermonem  seientiae.  alii  gratiam  firtutuni,  alii  gratiani 
curationum,  alii  Renera  linguanim,  alii  iuterpretationem  trlbuit  senuonum. 
Dedit  erjiio  dona  buminibus.  De  hac  Ascensionis  ejus  gloria  etiaiu  Uaba- 
cuc  ait :  Elevatua  e»l  snl,  liina  strltt  in  ordine  suo.  Qnis  enioi  soils 
nomine  nitii  DnminuH,  et  quae  Itmae  nomine  nisi  ecclesia  deslgiiaiurf 
Quousque  enim  Dominus  ascendit  ad  coelos,  sancta  ejus  Ecclesia  advcna 
mundl  umuimodo  fortnidHvit :  at  poStqiiam  ejus  Aecenslone  roborata  est, 
aperte  praedlcavit,  quod  occulte  credidil.  Elevatua  est  ergo  eoJ,  et  iuna 
Btetit  ID  ordine  suo :  quia  cum  Dominus  coelum  peliit,  sancta  ejus  Kccle- 
ein  III  auctorllate  praedicationta  eicravit.     Hint  ejusdem  Ecclesiae  Toce 

.  per  Salomonem  dlcltur ;  i^cce  iate  venit  lalleat  in  montihva,  et  trautUieiu 
roll«».  Conslderavit  namque  tantonim  operum  culniina,  et  ait :  Eere  iM 
Ttnit  gatieaii  in  monlihiis.  Veniendo  quippe  ad  redemtionein  noBtntn, 
quosdam,  ut  ita  dixerim,  saltus  dedit.  Vullla,  fratres  cariBsimi,  ipsrc 
ejus  snltus  agnoBcere  ?  De  coelo  venit  In  utetum,  de  utero  venit  in 
praesepe,  de  praeaepe  venlt  in  crucem,  de  enice  venit  in  aepulcrum,  de 
sepulcro  rediit  in  coelum.     Ecce  ut  noa  post  ae  currete  faceret,  quosdam 

,  pro  nobis  saltua  maiiilestatA  per  camero  Veritas  dedit:  quia  exnltavit  ut 
giijat  ad  eurrrndam  viam  mtam,  ut  nos  ei  dleeremua  ex  corde  :  Traht  net 
pott  tf,  carremxit  In  odorem  uuguentorum  fuuruin. 

g  11.  Uude,  fratrea  cariH.simi,  nportet  ut  illuc  seqnamiiT  corde,  ubl 
eimi  corpore  ascendiaae  credimus.  Desideria  tt^rrena  fugtamua,  niliil  nos 
jam  ilciecipt  in  Inflmla,  qui  patrem  habemus  in  coeiia.  Et  hoc  nobiH  est 
inagnnpere  perpendendum :  quia  is  qui  piacidus  aacendit,  terribills  redl- 
bit;  etquidquid  nobis  cxxmmanaoBbi&^nB'viitRs^'.V^oo*^  nobis  cum  JT" 


trictione  eiiget.  Nemo  ei^o  indulta  pnenrtentiae  tenipora  parvipendat 
nemo  curan  Bui,  duin  valet,  agerr  nejiiigat :  quia  Redemtor 
tunc  iu  judiciuiu  dialriotlM  veniet,  quaJilo  nubia  ante  judici 
patientiam  praerogavit.  Haec  itaijue  vubi«cuiu,  fratres,  agite :  have  la 
mente  aedula  cogilBtioiie  fersate.  yuamvla  adhuc  remin  perlurbationibua 
aniiDuis  fiuctuet :  jam  tamen  spei  veEtrae  anchnraui  iu  oetemam  patrlam 
tigilf,  iiitentiouem  mciititi  in  vem  tuce  Bolidate.  Piece  ad  cnelum  ascen- 
diiwe  Domiuum  audivimus.  Hoc  ergo  wrvemtiB  in  medltatione,  quod 
credimua.  Et  ai  adbuc  bic  tenemur  intlrmltaU'  corporia,  aequamur  tamen 
euro  pasuibna  amoriH.  Non  autem  deserit  deHideriuni  misttum  ip»e  qui 
dedit,  JeauB  Cliriatiis  Douiinua  noster,  (jui  vivit  et  regnat  cum  Deo  I'atre 
in  unitate  Spiriuu  Sancti  Deua,  per  omnia  aecula  seculi>rum.     Amen. 

[Suicti  Gregorij  Magni  xl.  Homilianun  in  Evangelia  Lib.  il,  liomil. 


HTMNUS  Dfe  DIE  lUDICH 

(Cf.  poHiu  terliui) 

Apparebit  repentina  dlea  tna^a  doroini, 
Fur  obscura  Telut  nocte  improviaoa  occapana. 

Brevia  totua  turn  pareb[t  prlacl  luxua  saeculi, 
Totuin  aimol  cum  clarebit  praet^riiwe  saeculum. 


1811  ^H 

il 


Clangor  tubae  per  quaternaH  t 
Vivoa  una  mortuosque  ChrisM 


plagfls  concinens, 
ibviam. 

mai  estate  fulgidujs, 


De  eoeleati  index  arce, 
Claria  angelorum  cboria 

Erubeecet  orbla  lunae,  anl  et  obscurabitur, 
Slellae  eadtnt  pallescentea,  mundi  Iremet  ambitus. 

rl anuria,  ignia  anteibit  iuati  rultum  iudicia, 
Coeloa.  terraa  et  profundi  fluctua  ponti  deoorana. 

Glorioaus  in  aublimi  r*x  sedebit  aollo, 
Angelorum  tremebunda  cireumalabunt  agmina. 

Huiua  omnes  ad  electi  coUigentur  dexteram, 
Pravi  pavent  a  ainiatria  hoedi  velut  foetldl: 

Ite,  dixit  rei  ad  deitroa,  regnum  eoeli  miniite, 
Pater  vobia  quod  paravil  ante  omne  aatculum  ; 
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Karitate  qui  (rnterna  me  iuvistia  pnuperem, 
Karitatia  nunc  mercedem  reporlate  diviiea. 

Lseti  dlcent :  quando,  Christe,  pouperem  te  vidfanna, 

Te,  rex  magne,  vel  e^ntem  mtBerati  iuvimus? 

Ma^iis  illis  dicet  iudez :  cum  hivisUs  pauperes, 
Panein,  domum,  vesum  dantcs,  me  iuvistis  humiles. 

Nee  tardnbit  et  sinUtris  loqui  iustus  arbiter: 
In  gehemiae  maledicti  flammas  Mnc  discedile  ; 

Obaecrantem  me  audire  degpeiistis  mendicum, 
Mudo  veslem  iion  dedistLs,  neglexiBtiB  languidum. 

Peccatores  dicent:  Christe,  quando  te  vel  pnuperem, 
Te,  rex  magne,  Tel  inSnaum  contemnentes  sprevimuaF 


Quibns  contra  Eudex  altus :  inendicanti  quamdiu 
Opem  ferre  despexlBtis,  me  Bprevislis  improbt 


i  ignes  in  perpetuoB, 


E«™  m„t  tnm 

Venn  IB  quorum  b 

Satan  atro  cum  ministris  quo  tenetur  caioera, 
Fletus  ubi  mugitufique,  strident  omnes  dentitmB. 

Tunc  fidelea  ad  coeleetem  sustollentUT  patrlam, 
ClioroB  inter  aiigelorum  regni  pet«nt  gaudia, 

Urbis  Bumma«  Hirusalem  introibunc  gloriam 
Vera  lucis  atque  pacis  in  qua  fulget  two, 

A.FM.  regem  iam  patema  clnritAte  splendidom 
Ubi  celsa  bealonim  contemplantur  agmina. — 

Ydri  fraudes  ergo  cave,  infirmentes  subleTa, 
Aurum  lemne,  fuge  luxua  si  vU  astra  petere. 

Zona  clara  caatjtatia  tunibos  nunc  praecingere, 
I  niagni  regis  fer  ardentes  lampadea. 


¥ 


5  2.    Omnia  qnlppe  elemenla  auclorem  _. 

enim  de  eis  quiddam  usu  bumann  ioquar :  Tivam  liiuc  coeli  esse  cognovO' 
mnt,  quia  mib  plantiB  ejiu  ne  calcabile  praebuit.  Ternti  cognovit,  qoia  eo 
moricnte  contremuit.  Sol  cognovit,  quia  luclx  suae  ladliia  abacomUt.  Saza 
et  patiet«8  cognoverant,  quia  Uimpnre  mortis  ejus  Rcissa  £unt.  Infemus 
agnovit,  quia  bos  quns  tenebat  mortuoe  rei9didlt  Et  tamen  hunc,  qnem 
Domiiium  omnia  inHenjubilia  elemeuta  senBemnt,  adbuu  Infldelium  Judae- 
omm  corda  Deum  ease  minlme  cognosciuit,  et,  duriora  sails,  scindi  ad 
poenil^adum  noloiit :  tumque  confiterl  abnegant,  quern  elemeata,  ut  dlxi- 
tDOs,  ant  eigiuB  aut  sclaaionibus  Deum  clamabant. 

(In  Evang,  Lib.  1.  Homilia  i.) 


D.  — (CHAPTERS    SXIII,    SXV) 


I  bave  treated  In  Ibe  text  of  tlie  FktUa  n/  the-  ApoaCUs  as  a  aeparata 
poem,  fllgned  by  Cynewulf,  and  I  have  asBlynud  tlie  Aiidreax  U>  another 
poet  than  Cynewulf.  1  did  not  dwell  on  tlie  critical  rcaaouij  for  depriving 
Cynewulf  ot  tbe  Anilreaa.  The  reaHons  I  aseigued  were  literary,  and  I 
thinlc  tbe;  hod  some  weight.  Since  then,  Mr.  tiollancz'a  btiok  on  the 
ChrUt  has  appeared,  and  bo  makes,  in  his  Ezf^ursiin  on  Ihe  Cyntwuff- 
ruaes,  a  suggention  with  regard  to  bollk  the  Fatrt  of  Ihe  Apoallea  and  the 
Andrttu  which  is  well  worth  consideration.  The  Fatea  iif  tfle  Apoatlea 
to  a  short,  abrupt  p<iem  of  about  a  hundred  lines,  in  wiilch  the  work  and 
death  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  are,  as  it  were,  catalogued ;  about  eight 
Unes  being  assigned  to  each.  The  poem  ia  as  marrowlesB  as  a  bleached 
bone.  Not  a  trace  of  Cynewiilfs  lendenieas  or  imagination  ia  to  be 
found  in  it,  till  we  come  to  the  personal  atalement  at  the  end. 

Mr.  Goilancz,  reading  tbe  poem  with  tlie  newly-discnvered  ranea  ol 
Cynewulrs  name,  thought  that  it  was  scarcely  worth  while  to  add  to  so 
short  and  lifeless  a  poem  an  elaborate  epilogue  conlAining  the  poet's 
aignalure  ;  and  has  been  led  to  tbe  conjecture  which  1  give  now  in  his 
owBf  words  — 

"The  Fatet  of  Che  Apoatlea  consisis  of  little  more  than  a  hundred 
lines:  it  is  certainly  no  very  meritorious  piece  ol  work,  and  it  seems 
BtrangB  that  the  poet  should  have  been  bo  aniious  to  attest  Ilia  auttior- 
Bhip  Uiereof  by  a  long  runic  passage.  In  the  MS.  the  poem  immediately 
follows  the  Lfgend  of  Andrraa,  and  I  am  more  and  more  Inclined  to 
regard  it  as  a  mere  epilogue  to  this  more  ambitious  epic,  standing  in 
exactly  the  same  relationship  therefore  to  It  that  the  tenth  psssus  ot 
Slmt  does  to  Uie  whole  poem.  Its  relaiionsliip  is  perhaps  even  closer, 
for  whereas  (he  ninth  passus  of  Eleite  ends  with  ■'flnit."  there  Is  no  such 
ending  of  the  poem  in  the  CAse  of  Andr-a*.  At  the  present  moment  I 
can  see  nothing  that  militates  against  tills  view  ot  the  Cynewulfian 
authorship  of  this  latter  poem,  and  further  investigation  will  enable 
UB,  I  think,  to  claim  that  Cynewulf  inserted  his  name  In  his  tour  most^ 
Iniportaat  works— the  epics  on  Chriat,  Elena,  Juliana,  tad  Andrtat.'' 
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nb  it  ft  wy  iMimiliiit  laggMUoo,  and  I  would  gladly  sabscribe 
to  k.  tat  Mi  vtwj  stnmrnntnnti  aakra  me  feel  that  it  need«  furtbiT 
HiJgMM  tkaa  ««  ta>e  U  pfcteaL  Wben  1  Bist  read  the  Awlrra*  aolne 
j«an  «p>  *laag  «itk  Ihc  JAxf,  1  was  neartj  c«ituQ  it  viaa  by  CynewoU, 
tat  I  was  IB  ac«ilj  ccnain  UiM  the  Sfn/artr  and  the  ICaiidrrer  wen 
alaa  br  kta.  Bu  ■■  time  wvnt  on  I  gave  up  his  autburnhip  of  the  ITaa- 
*  ifKwItrwl  tlH  Srt^arrr,  but  I  Was  not  ao  sure  of  this 
mot  that  of  the  Waidrr*r ;  and  if  Mr.  Gollancz  be  here- 


t 


tj,  tat  «itl>  Kicwt  retactMMc,  gave  up  the  Jnflnaa,  and  allotted  il 
ID  turn*  uukuMia  poet  «te  naa  «  scholar  or  trieud  of  Cynewolf,  and 
MOW  Mr.  C I  <!■■«,■  a^fcs  m»  to  T«staT«  it  again  I«  Cjnewulf.  It  would  be 
a  n«l  ifliMMi  If  I  caaU  get  aolfirient  eridence  tor  tlili.  I  am  fond  of 
CjBeaulfa  nalwt*,  ctaiacter.  and  wori^  and  he  would  stand  out  much 
note  dcaity  ud  be  a  incm  raiioos  and  greater  poet  if  be  wrule  the 
Ai*iM  ;  for  th«  poem  to  qoite  diiterent  from  his  oUier  works,  more  gaj, 
MOf*  oanraid.  bmr  tfa»  wotk  of  *  man  of  the  world,  more  concise  and 
dMt  in  dfauiytiuu  both  of  eTents  and  of  tbe  nattinil  world.  It  was  the 
aweac*  ol  thia  ootwwdness  and  the  absence  of  any  inwud  personal  Cf7 
a  Um  poMM  whkh  especteUj  l  d  me  to  doubt  that  Cynewulf  had  writlen 
tha  I  a  It.  nil  UteniT  atgumeut  would  c^ase  to  bave  wright  if  it  could 
be  ftvnA  OM  tbe  Ate*  ^  lA*  Apoalirt  was  the  epilogue  of  the  poem, 
beMMW  the  r*— "«»'  ay  would  then  be  added  to  the  Andrea*.  Then, 
too,  ftU  the  9M-fuaagee  in  the  Amdrttu  w.iuld  be  in  harmouy  with  the 
knt<wn  pewhiit  of  Cynewulf  for  tbe  sn.  UUior  tbinga  also,  such  as  the 
mpmblanne  in  the  Andrras  to  tbe  Sleiu  and  to  some  of  the  SIddUf, 
would  fall  into  a  better  older.  MoreoTer,  those  wbo  deny  the  Andnai  lo 
Cynewulf  are  forced  to  inveut  an  imjiator  of  Cynewulf  who  was  ^b  fvod 
a  poet  aa  himself ;  and  the  invention  of  an  imitator,  when  we  baio  a 
known  poet  at  band  to  whom  we  may  with  much  probability  allot  a  poem, 
is  always  a  hanh  proceeding ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  argument  —  alsu  nl 
some  wcigbl  —  that  the  itoitator  must  have  been  conleinponry  with 
Cynewulf,  for  with  the  llaues  threatening  Northumbria,  poetry  was  not 
likely  to  have  been  written  aftrr  Cyncwutrs  death.  Nnm  Bne  imilatun 
are  geneislly  of  a  new  generation,  not  of  the  same  time  in  which  the 
imit^ed  poet  is  writing. 

But  when  all  this  baa  been  said,  ft  must  be  confessed  that  the  view 
that  the  Fairs  of  Ike  ApmlUs  Is  the  epilogue  of  the  A}idrta*,  and,  there- 
fore, that  the  A»drra>  is  CyuewulTa.  is  at  preaent  a  h^py  suKgeelion 
and  no  more.  It  is  really  just  as  ptvbable  that  Cynewulf  should  wiiu 
bis  name  in  runea  at  the  end  of  a  shon  poem  like  the  Fate*  of  the  ApotlUt 
as  that  he  should  write  il  at  the  eud  of  a  long  one  like  the  Elent.  Iltat 
the  Fatt*  of  the  ApotUe*  follows  tbe  Andrea*  in  the  MS.  of  the  VercelU 
Book  does  supply  a  probability  that  it  may  havt  been  tbe  epilogue  ot 
the  AndrtaM,  provided  some  contlnnatory  evidence  U  bron^t  ot  this  fron 
some  other  quarter.  But  wiihouc  such  evidence,  the  probability  ot  the 
Fate*  of  the  ApoMlea  beiag  a  separate  poem  is  at  present  the  strungw. 
It  Is  said  by  Mr.  Gollancz  that  before  tbe  epilo|^e  in  tbe  £Irne  the  wutd 
J^'nil  stands,  but  that  there  is  no  Finlt  after  the  Andrea*.  Tbe  tdatioo- 
ablp  to  the  Andrea*  of  the  Fate*  of  l\r  ApotOe*  may  tlien.  he  thinks,  be 

:n  closer  than  the  relationship  of  tlie  epilogue  of  tbe  Elene  lo  the  £lMi. 

Is  proves  too  much.    Moreover,  tbe  Faltt  of  tkt  ApotlUi  begbn  ■ 


the  uaual  beginning  of  a  separate  poem,  with  the  word  ffwnrt^'wh'ush  I 
was,  BO  to  apeak,  the  call  of  the  poet,  accompanied  by  a  sbarp  twang  of  1 
the  liarp-stringH,  to  the  audicQi.'e  to  be  silent  and  to  listen  to  him.  This  I 
beginning  more  than  balances  any  argument  derived  from  the  absence  Ot'm 
Fitttt  at  the  end  of  the  Andreaa  and  before  tbe  Fata  of  the  Apotllet. 

In  the  epilogue  to  the  Elenr  there  is  a  plain  reference  to  the  real  of  tba 
piem  which  precedes  it.     "  Thus,"  CynewuK  says,  '■  1  wove  within  my- 
self Wordcraft,  and  gave  voice  to  tny  thought."     In  the  Fate*   of  the 
Apogtlea  there  is  no  reference  in  the  fint  lines  to  the  Andreat.    The   be- 
ginuing  — '■  So,  aad  of  mood,  I  found  tblii  song,"  might  be  such  a  refer- 
ence, were  it  not  that  it  is  followed  by  words  which  look  forward  to  the 
poem  which  ensues,  not  to  any  poem  which  has  gone  before.     "  In  my 
bIcIc  soul  from  far  and  wide  I  collected  In  what  wayn  tlie  jGthelings  made 
proof  of  their  courage  "— and  the  .^tiielings  are  the  twelve  Apostles. 
Moreover,  when  he  comes  to  Andrew  among  the  rest,  there  is  no  aliUBion 
whatever  to  him  as  the  subject  of  the  poem  to  which  this  Falei  of  (As 
Aposttej  Is  sapposed  to  be  the  epilogue.     We  might  say  tliat  If  it  were   , 
really  the  epilogue  of  the  Andreas,  this  silence  would  scarcely  have  been  | 
maintained.     It  Is  true  that  the  beginning  of  the  Andrea*,  in  its  use  o(  ] 
heroic  terms,  much  resembles  the  poet's  usage  in  the  Facet  of  the  ApotClet; 
and,  moreover,  there  is  in  both  the  Andrea»  and  the  Fitteg  a,  sparse  and   j 
pale  imitation  of  parts  of  Beowulf,  but  then  likenesses  have  little  weight,   i 
On  the  whole,  though  I  tlilnk  it  extremely  likely  that  the  Andreat  is  bj 
^yoewulf,  we  have  as  yet  no  evidence  for  that  opinion. 


-(CHAPTER   XXm) 


—Christ  (700-800) 


LVonne  ■  C  -  cwoca'B  gehyreS  cyning  mae'Blan 
Todera  ryhtend  sprecan  rehe  word 
>un  te  him  aer  in  worulde  wace  byrdon 
^ndan  .  Y  -  and  .  N  .  yinst  meahtan 
frofre  flndan  .  Jiaer  sceal  forht  monig 
on  l>am  woiig-stedo  werig  bidan 
hwaet  him  aefler  daedum  deinan  wills 
WTa)>ta  wita  -  Bl^  se  -  Vf-  scaecen 
«]r|«n  fraetwa  ■  U  ■  was  longe 
-  L  .  flodiim  biloceu  lif-wynua  dael 
■  F  ■  on  foldau  hmne  fraetwe  sculon 
bynian  on  baele. 
cn: 
M] 
.^ 
enj 


B.  -I^ene  (1267-1271) 
A  waes  saecc  olt  4 
enyssed  ceorwelmum  ■  C  ■  drusende 
|>eah  he  in  medohealle  maSmas  >«ge 
»eplede  gold  -  Y  ■  gnornode 
■  N  •  gefera  nearusorge  dreah 
enge  nine  t>aer  him  ■  E  ■  (ore 
nilpaSas  maet  modig  titaegde 


r«r* 
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D  g««kBocd  -  W  •  is  gcswiSrad 
■>  »>h».r  a— THin  geogoS  is  gecytred 
rmes  gean 
nil  Gjnt  geatdagaa 
■•■wc  forS  senile ne 
den  sw»  ■  L  ■  loglideB 
Mnu  gnjaae  •  F  •  Msliwaiii  bi6 
lMn«  voder  lyfle  buides  fraetwe 
g»wiia>  under  wolcuiuii  winde  geliccoat. 

a  —  Ala  ApeuMorum  (06-106) 

Hw  UMg  bidan  foreNuaccs  gleaw 

m  He  Um  Ijrslefi  looKgfddunga 

kw»  H*  <!tt«  (egde  -  F  ■  t«er  on  ende  BtandeV 

«OTba  HwB  on  enrSiui  lir[u]ca|>  ue  motou  hie  u 

wiraldniJgeDde  -  W  ■  sceal  gedreoaan 

•  U  ■  on  eSk  ftefter  t(Kli[reoean] 

Uene  line  (raeWR*  efne  swa  ■  L  ■  logUdeK 

[>onne]  ■  C  '  [and  -  Y  -]  cnteftra  neosatS 

DihtM  iwMawe  on  bint  f-  N  -  KgeS] 

[cj]nlaB«s  ^eodom.  nu  $n  cuonan  mlht 

nm  on  >ftan  worduw  iraes  nerum  oncTlSlg. 

D. MCana  (7W-711) 

GeomoT  hw«)rfeS 
-  C  ■  T-  and  ■  S  ■  cjning  bit-  ret« 
■igoi*  svlli^nd  Kintie  eynnum  fah 
.  E  -  W-'  and  ■  U  •  aole  bidnfi 
hnn  him  aefier  daeiliun  dem&D  wille 
lifes  to  leane  ■  L  '  P  •  beofaS 
seoinaS  sut^icearif!  sar  eal  j^nom 
ajnna  wuud«  )«  ic  aifi  oSKe  aer 
gevorble  in  worulde. 


P.  — (CHAPTER  XXV) 


CVXfcMiJTA 


13.  Woe  la  wonderfully  clinging.    Onward  wend  the  clouds ; 
Valiant  comrades  ever  ehall  their  youthful  .£theling 
Bolden  to  the  battle  and  the  bracelet-giving  t 
Courage  in  the  earl,  edge  shall  on  the  helm 
Bide  the  bnttle  through  I     On  the  cliff  the  hawk, 
Wild,  Hhall  won  at  home.     In  the  wood  the  wolf, 
Wrelohed  one,  apart  shall  dwell ;  in  the  holt  the  boar, 
Strong  with  strength  of  teeth  abides. 

60.  Good  shall  with  evil,  youth  shall  with  e1d. 

Life  shall  with  deatli,  light  shall  with  darkness, 
Army  with  army,  one  foe  with  another, 
Wrong  against  wrong  ^^  strive  o'er  the  land, 
Fight  out  their  feud ;  and  the  wise  '    " 

Think  on  the  strife  of  the  world. 

Exeter  MS. 
1.  FtOBt  shall  freeze ;  fire  melt  wood, 
Earth  shall  be  growing,  Ice  make  a 
The  WafjT-helm  bear,  lock  wondrously  up 
The  seedlings  of  earth.     One  shall  unbind 
The  fetters  of  frost— God  the  Almighty. 
Winter  shall  pass,  fair  we-ather  return  ; 
Summer  is  sun-hot,  the  sea  is  unstilL 
The  dead  depth  of  ocean  for  ever  is  dark.*- 

62.  A  king  sliall  with  cattle,  with  armlets  and  beakers, 
Purchase  hia  Queen  ;  and  both,  from  the  first. 
With  their  gifts  shall  be  free.     The  spirit  of  battle 
Shall  grow  In  the  man,  but  the  woman  shall  thrive, 
Beloved,  mid  her  folk ;  shall  light-hearted  live, 
Counsel  shall  keep,  shall  large-hearted  be  I 
With  horses  and  treasure,  and  at  giving  of  mead. 
Everywhere,  always  —  she  shall  earliest  greet 
The  pnnce  of  the  nobles,  before  his  companions. 
To  the  hand  of  her  lord,  the  first  cup  of  all 
Straightway  she  shall  give ;  and  they  both  shall  take  rede, 
Hous^-owners,  together. 

126.  Gold  is  befitting  upon  a  man's  sword; 
Good  victory-gear  I     Gems  on  a  Queen ; 
A  good  acop  for  men ;  for  warriors  the  war-dart 
To  hold  in  the  fight  the  defences  of  home  I 
A  shield  for  the  striver,  a  shaft  for  the  thief, 
A  ring  for  the  bride,  a  hook  for  the  learner. 
For  holy  men  Bousel,  and  sina  for  the  heathen. 
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AcminluB,  Buggeated  identity  with 
Siegtried,  11  n. 

Armour,  in  Early  Enelisb  Po«try,  12Ck< 
1^.     [See  klso  Kiddles] 

Arthur,  King,  mjtblc  or  historic  ?  IM 
R.  {  flnt  mentioned  at  Mount  Badon, 
101^  iDUaence  of  big  atorv  on  Eiig- 
llHti  poetry.  lU  n. ;  site  ul  hlfl  battles, 
366. 

Arts,  the,ia  early  EDg1and,2aG-229,44T  n. 

Attlla  (.Etla),  3,  11  n.,  96;  aonga  at  a 

bauqUBt  of.  40  n. 
Attiiarii     (Hetware),     the,     conquer 

Augustine,  Bt.,  brln^  CbriBtlanlty  to 
Kcut,  190;  estabhsbwi  library  and 
ivboots,'23S;  bis  monastery  occupied 
by  Theodore.  237. 

Aylesford,  battle  of.  102. 


I 


death,  :»S-,'Ua;  his  dying  verses,  ... 
tHee  also  Colfi,  CnthWit,  Paullinus] 

Balder,  burial  ot,  3T ;  worsbip  of,  (Jl. 

Bamborough,  223. 

Barking,  uutia  ot,  226-220, 

Bath,  taken  by  West  Saxons.  106;  its 
Impartance  under  SonianB,  101;  its 
ruTus  dosuribed  In  Rtiintd  Burg, 
lOS,  100;  Its  batbs,  10!>  ii. 

Beadohild  [Bodvlld},  hnr  story  in 
Deor't  Lamtnt,^:  Edda  version  ol 
the  legeocl,  Nate  B,  461-W2, 

Beauitan,  G9  n..  (12. 

Beaw.    [Sao  Beowulf  (3)1 

Begu,  St..  288. 

Beuedicl  Blscop.  tounda  monasteries, 
seta  up  libraries.  225;  eDoooragtit 
art.  2J0-239 :  set  over  St.  Augustine's 

Beova.     [See  Beowulf  (3)] 
Beowulf  U),   tbe  bero,   perhaps   his- 
torical,  IB;   hie  early  history  aud 
chanKtor,  21-25. 

(2),  the  poem,  bistoryof  MSS.and 

edltioDS,  12;  Its  divisions,  13;  the- 
ories  of    Its   eomposiUon,    13;    its 
date  aud  birthplace,  13-13;  theories 
of  lis  origin  and  growtb,  1(1-17:  Its 
—  "e  as  history,   18;  ita  scenery. 
V.  43-*n,  45  n.,S2,  S3;  descrip- 
id  translation  ot,  aWiO:  man- 
I,  6n,  TO:  Christian  elements 
;  ita  literary  merit,  72.73; 


93-96;    passages     quoted,     127-121, 

1145-168, 169-187. 
(3)  (Beaw,  BeowaJ.snnotSfylit, 

16. 17,  2(1,  St. 
Berbtwult,  King  ot  Mercla,  deleaceil- 


.-    ,---      Spirit  or 

Men  ■•] 
Boniface   (Wlntiid),    friendship    ■tUi 

nuns,  200,  22l>:  his  life  aiuf  vork, 

244-246;  Anglo-Saxon  Terse  quoted 

in  Epistle  of .  3%  n.     ■ 
Bosa.  Bishop  of  Deint,  2G2,  2Tti 
Bnultord-on-A  von.Old-EDgliab  OidkI) 

at,  32«,  239.  ^2. 
Bteca,    Beowulf's    svimmlDg    matfb 


Burford,  battle  ot,  242,  243. 

CU)WALIA)H,  Wclsb  king,  allies  with 
Peuda,  112 ;  slays  Eadwluo,  118 ;  ir- 
teated  by  Oewald.  lis. 

CaedmoD,  the  poet,  encouragad  lo 
wril«  In  Bnglfsb,  2(i0;  bl*  life  and 
sarroundlDRS  in  Nortbiimbrla.  ST4- 
27H,  2U4-2ST;  Baeda's  stofj  of,  i»\- 
284 :  set  at  poems  coniie«(«d  wlUi  h» 
name,  280;  the  Juniao  MS.  of,  VU: 
did  CmtiAntaa  write  It?  2WI;  UUbin 
and  Caedmoi>.  281,  282;  other  pnroi* 
ot  the  Caeilmoa  cych!,  330-S38.  [Em 
also  Oeneeis  A  and  B,  Eiodi^^ 
DaDlell  1 

Caedwnlla,  King  ul  Wesaes,  tonawaB 
1bI«  ol  Wight,  HO.  ■ 

Caiiierbury,  23U.  237. 

Cave,  the  sea-,  in  Brovtiif,  (9  a.; 
similar  caves  elsewbera,  4fi  n. 

Ceadda  (Chad),  Bishop  of  UrJilleld, 
Baeda's  stories  ot   his  draih,  307; 


Welsh  and  Hwiccas,  112- 

Cedda,  preacbes  to  East  Saions,  191: 
legend  ot  his  descent  from  heaVH, 
207;  sets  up  {.asiinKham.  2T1;  M 
present  at  Synod  of  Whitby,  277. 

Cenwealh,  King  o(  WessM,  «n«  M 
his  battle  at  Pen,  tU, 

Ceolfrid,  32a 


Coolwulf,  King  o(  Northambria,  269; 

frieod  ot  Baeda,  315  n. 
Cerdlc,  Saxon  chiot,  (onnds  Wes»ei, 

104. 
ClupmaQ.  A.,  hi«  Bird  Life  o/  (Ae 

Borden  (qaoMd),  373  n. 
Cbariord.  battle  of,  lOa. 
Chailea  the  Great,  bia  correapondence 

with  EdKlaad,  2^ ;  AJcuitt  Joitia  bis 

court,  tiO. 
CbarmH,  for  Water  Elf  disease,  138n.; 

l4>  ilo  ava;  a  dwarf,   138  n.;   for 

Gittcbinu  a  swarm  of  bees,  IQS,  156; 

tor  flDilioK  l<Ht  cattle,  156,  157;  for 

bewltchad land,  157-1(10;  (orastltch, 

159,  KO.     For  others,  see  Mote  E, 


"  Cjnewulf'a  poem  of,  lla  di- 
Tlslom,  390;  Its  aourcea,  R90;  Notes 
B,  482.  C,  Va ;  deHcrll>ed  and  tiana- 
Uted,3IK>4M;  passaeea quoted  also, 
183n.,lS7,2O!),2l0.379. 

"Christ  and  Satan,"  collection  of 
poems  known  as,  theories  of  aiitbor- 
«blp  and  date,  305-336  ;  described 
and  tranalated,  328-Xil. 

Cbristlanity.  ita  struKgle  will)  beatben- 
iamlnEnslaDd,  101,10^;  manner  of 
Ita  prapaKation  in  England,  IHU.  IRO, 
204,  20B;lDtroduced  Tnto  Kent,  100, 
191;  among  East  Saxons,  191,  193: 
iDloNortbumbria.l!'2;  Baeda's story 


193;  among  Sooth  Saions,  WJ;  and 
Jntea  of  Wlsht,  ib.;  end  of  Celtic 
Christianity  in  England, ib.;  GbaneeH. 
but  does  not  expel,  heathen  belief 
and  feeling,  l<H-30O,2D4-20T;  brings 
new  poetle  elements,  201-206,  20T- 
317. 

Chronicle,  Anglo-Saxon,  tbe,  its  ac- 
cnnnt  of  death  of  Cynewnlf,  £43- 
244;  quoted  also,  lai,  etc. 

Cirencester,  107. 

Clovesho,  Councii  of,  338,  350. 

Cockayne.  Oswald,  his  Leechdom*  (re- 
ferred to),  155  n.,  etc. 

Coenred,  KinE  of  Northombria,  3S9. 

Coenwalcb,  Kinx  ol  Wessei,  ltl2. 

Coifl,  his  speech  on  Cbristiauit;,  303. 

CoWlngbaro.  228, 271. 


Commagil,  Welsh  king,  slain  by  West    I 
Saxona,  106.  t 

Condidan,  Welsh  king,  siaiu  by  West 
Saxous.  lOo. 

CoBstaniine,  his  battle  witb  tbe  Uuaa    I 
described  iu  Elene,  130,  131. 

Conylieare's  account  of  Bemnalf  (al- 
laded  to),  12. 

Cook,  Profeiaor,  hia  Judith  (referred 
to),3:t3. 

"  Crafia  of  Men,"  poem  on  the,  ita  ori- 
gin,398;  described, 436,436;  quoted, 

Crowiand,  337,  300. 

Cnmbria.    [See  Strathclyde] 

Cunilwrt  (Cynlbert),  Bidiop  of  Sidna- 
cester.  elves  Baeda  information  (or 
tbe  Kccit:  llUt..  231.  3M  n. 

CurtlQ's  Mytki  tind  Folt-Lon  of  Ire- 
•md  (referred  to),  H- 
hbert,  St.,  his  friei 

.ert,207;  his  life  an 

224;   anonymous   Life  of,   343  n, 
Baeda's  ii/e  of.  liB  n.,  348, 

Archbishop   of   Canterbury,  h 

Ijilin  verses,  24Tn. 

pupil   of    Baeda,   his   letter   i 

Baeda'a  death,  339,  340. 

Cuthred.  King  of  Wessex,  242.  243, 

Cyaegils,  Kinij  o(  Weasex.  198. 

Cynewolf,  the  poet,  a  roving  slngei  ' 
and  a  Scop.  8  ;  bis  nature-poetry 
compared  with  Shelley's.  1S3 ;  ranes 
of  hla  name,  308,  37T-3tll ;  Nute  D, 
4S7;  his  data  and  dwelling  place, 
37I-3T5:  his  life  and  character.  375- 
3H6 :  his  signed  poems  {Juliana, 
Chriit,  Elene,  Fairs  of  the  Apot- 
list).  :W-40e;  other  poems  by  hltn 
or  by  men  of  his  school,  m-Hi. 

King  of  Wessex.  account  of  hla    I 

death  In  Chronwlt.  244.  ' 

Cynric,  a  Saxon  chief,  103,  lOB. 

Cyriacus.  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  hli 
Life  the  source  ol  tbe  Eiene,  W. 

DAKnnitKFN,  48. 

Dacgsaatan  (Dawston). battle  of,  26Cn. 

Dairtnda.  kiugiiom  ot.  2(i7. 

Danes,   their   homo   in   Seeland,  IS; 


Colman.  Bishnpof  Li ndisfame, present 

at  Synod  of  Whitby,  277. 
ColuDiliB,  St.,  legend  o(  his  appearance 


la,  154-166, 
Daniel,  Ar(^bblshop  of  Canterbuir, 
gives  Baeda  information  for  the 
E<:dt».  Hitt.,  3.10.  3Uri.;  his  edu- 
cational work,  2;(8-340;  "Daniel," 
poem  of,  323,  330;  passages  quoted 

1    DbwI 
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Dein,  kingdoni  at.  119,  116. 

DcQDutburD,  battle  ol,  US. 

Deur.     [S«v  UmeDt  o(  Daor] 

DeoThun,  bailie  ot,  106. 

"  DBocQiit  Into  Hell,"  poem  od  tbe, 

eia-at. 
Dietrich,  F,.,  his  theory  of  anthorsbip 

ot  the  Ridttlfa,  aeo. 
"  Viseoaiae  ut  the  Soul  to  the  Body," 

poem  ot.  3B3-3H. 


I 


it  QOmnusd  with  rones  oa  Ruuiwell 
Ctom  (qnoted),  336, 337. 
Diuhkm,  £». 

Eadbald,  King  of  Keat,  193. 

Eailb«rhi.  King  ot  Nonhombrli,  his 
nile.  4ii>,  UT. 

Endlrith,  Ml. 

EMdgila,  KlDg  of  the  Mjri^ngB,  3.  3. 

fCianilBOii  o(  Otifnrntheow,  £1  rt.; 

slain  by  Bcowull,  i'J. 

Eadnine,  King  of  Northnmbria,  bis 
TiiioD,  3M:  ooDslders  ChrUtlanity 
with  his  Wilan,  20»-a(»;  bapliied, 
I'll:  sWn  at  Heathfleld,  118;  vene 
on  hli  death,  llSj  hb  pover  and 
guTernmiuit,  *J57. 

tatlier  of  fUwine,  3. 

Eaha,  US. 

EAldhelm.  hia  Biddies  (quoted),  122n., 
m  ».,  t^a  n.,  VM,  14U  n.,  1S3,  311  h.  ; 
bailda  church  at  Malmeabury,  2iT; 
hisUterarytiiend!dilp8.^;»l  hUlife, 
TOTk,  and  chancier,  St»-2W. 

E-ildhild,  wife  of  Eadgila,  3. 

yUnbald  L,  Archbishop  of  Yorlt.  4S3. 

11..  ArchbiBbop  of  York,  *fl3, 

EanflHia,  iril«  of  Oswlu,  founds  Oill- 
IbK.  271. 

Eaiiruuiid,  fnludsoii  n(  OoReiilheoiT, 
£1  n. ;  murdgrs  H>^ardt«d.  49. 

Gnored,  King  of  Mortbunibria,  iS2. 

Kaltwmbert,  Eing  of  Northnmbria, 
191. 

Bardulf.  Ktngot  Nonhnmbria,  432. 

Earle,  Professor,  his  thporj  of  Ihe  oirl- 
Bin  of  Beoieitir,  \i  n..  IT  ii.,  22  n. : 
bis  DtrtU  of  Bmtriilf  (referred  Ui), 
H  n,;  his  ImM  Charttrt  {quoted), 
lMn..eIc.;  Mt  Anjilo-Saron  LiterO' 
tun  (qnoted),  241,  etc.;  hla  Tbo 
Angt<*-smtin  C/ironlelet  (referred 
to).M4n. 

Eut  An^lA,  lU)  Cbrlsdanltjr  In,  193. 


East  Saxons,  receiTe  Christianity,  IK 

i!r>. 
Enta.  Bishop  ot  Hesbanl,  SG3,  373  lk 
EbtiH.  sister  of  Oswald,  fonnito  umu- 

teries  ot  Colilingham  and  Ebb^W- 

ter,271. 
Ebbohester.  273, 
Blibafleet,  102. 
"  Ecolesiaslical     History,"     Baedi>, 

3M-,«T. 
Ecsberht,  King  of  Wessei,  literature 

under,  2*8;   subdues   Nur'Jiaiiibiii. 

Arehliishop   ot    York.   Baeda'i 

^jjudf  to,44(i;  hiainllUDUceouBdi)- 
cation  and  literature,  417,  UH. 

BuKlerth,  Bon  at  OBa.  at  Men-la,  van- 
uecled  with  Beoi/mff  I?) ,  IT  n. 

EpglTltb,  tiing  of  Northumliria,  ehH- 
acter  ol  bis  reign,  UBH. 

Ergtheow,  father  of  Beuwnlt,  IB,  30. 

Bc^irine  (EcgHio),  BUhup  of  WoroM- 
ter, li^eud of.  199;  founds EvaUuuD, 
•ISO;  writes  hla  own  lite  ( V).  lb. 

Eddiiia  StephauDS,  bia  Biography  ol 
WUfrid.  343. 

Ekkehard  of  St.  Gall  (qnoled),  96. 

Elegiac  poems,  Early  Eusllsh.  3Kt-«T. 

"  Elene,  Cynewulf's  poem  of.  tU 
source,  40G,  406;  tbe  inem  disousMd 
and  described,  ^WKM,  40S-1UT :  pu- 
aaeee  quoted  aliu,  LtH-lii.  173,  174, 
18T. 

Elmet,  forest  ot,  LIS:  kingdom  of  the 
Welsh.  264. 

Eofor,  23. 

Eonnanric  (Herroanrie),  KInj;  of  ih« 
Ostrogolha,  viaiteil  by  Wldslth.  2; 
his  lei^ud  in  Lamtnl  oj  thvr,  i; 
Note  A, «». 

Eorpwald,  King  of  East  Aiiglla,  1^ 

Eostra,  a  uatnre  goddess,  mentioned 
byBaeda.81. 

Epinal  Glossary,  the.  336  n. 

Esias  (Esi)    231. 

Ettmiiller.  L..  hla  theory  of  origin  of 
.BtoKu^f.  IS'i. 

Enseblns,  his  Siddia  quoted,  1S3  a.. 
137.  ItO. 

Evesham.  2S0. 

"  Eieter  Book."  the,  3tlS.  370, 40S, 

"  Exnilus,"  the  pnem  of.  Its  anther- 
ship  and  charaoicr,  3I5-3IT;  da- 
srrllied  and  translated,  3I7-3H1 
qnoted  also,  138,  t2S,  130. 


ParUimaftll.  Welsli  klnf,  aUia  itj  MTaM 


I 


Funs,  tiie  islsod  of,  331.  333.  I 

"Ftlea  of  Uen,"  poem  ol  the.    [See 

••Weirds of  Men"} 
"RlMs  of  the  ApoMlea,"  Cyaevairs  , 
poem   OD  tbp,  I9>.  Sn,  3H;   nuic  ' 
jaaaMge  ia,  iWO^  fis  relmtioo  to  Ibe  j 
Aiidrfiu  (titcowd,  >'oI«  D,  tSl. 
Pethanleag     (FaddilH).    Tictorr    of 

Webb  »t.  107. 
"Figbt  M  Flniubarg,"  poen  ol  the, 

Ftnui,  37S.  2Se  n.  | 

Finn,    King  of    North    Frixiua    uid  i 

Jntes.  2    bis  nory  sod);  in 

113.     fS*     also   ''Fiahl   at 

burg  -^l 
PIteU.  fU. 
Polcwalda,  B3. 
Foresls,  of  Early  England.  136.  I3T, 

13H;   giants  and  elves  of  the,   138, 

13!);  Ilie  oailaw  ot  tbe,  IW,  beasts 

In  the,  140.  ii\. 
Fortbhere,  gives  Baeda   infonastion 

for  Erclit.  Hit.,  ia  n. 
TrankB,  tbe.  their  literary  ooanectian 

with  England.  232. 
neaware,  dADgbter  o(  Hrothgtu-,  31, 

fteeman.  Professor,  his  Engliik  Tbiciw 

(referred  to),  238  n. 
Preyr.  Ida  worship  connected  with  the 

Boar^sign ,  128  n. 
Fliedland.   its  convetaion    lnllueiice« 

English  Lilerainre.  232. 
Frithona  (Deus  Dedit),  Archbishop  of 

Canlerbory,  23(). 
Froda,  King  of  the  Ueathobcards,  68. 
Frome,  327.  339,  243. 

GAJtDLr,  6a. 

Oeat,  tbe  legend  of,  5 ;  Note  B,  4G3. 

GeBU<GraCAa).  15. 

'•Gene8iBA,"poemof.3i)0-2<»;  quoted 
aU»,  130,  133. 17T,  •^13. 

"  Genesis  B,"  poem  of.  theories  of  Its 
origin.  301-303,  304;  its  metre.  Xa-. 
described  and  tranitlated,  301-314, 

Gerarde'H  "  Herball  "  (quoted),  ITS  n. 

GerontiuB.  King  of  Demnonlan  Brit- 
ons, Ealdhelm's  letter  to,  341. 

"GiftsofUep."   [See^'CraflBof  Men"'] 

Gildas,  his  view  of  the  English  inva- 
sion, lOB,  106;  bis  account  of  tbeir 
attack  on  a  town,  109  n. 

GllUng,  3T1. 

Glastonbary,  192,  243. 

Olouiwster.  lOT. 

"QnoiDic  Verses"  described,  434; 
' ,B  of,  Note  F.  41«;   qooted 


*  Gododin."  pMo   of   the.  deKtibea 


_,  iiTflBBarina  M 

C7newiiU4«Ma.  Sft  ■.;  hfa  tl 
of  tbe  BsthonUp  ot  A    ~ 


Finns- 1      stmggli 


■liu,  i; 


17S,  180,  IWl  n 


1, 140,  141 II 


D,  4sr-ta9;  ud  of  tha  iUMdaettaa 
wGK(JU«c.«aa 

Ooths  (or  Qausa^,  3. 

Green.  J.  B.,  his  Bitlory  (qooted), 
IOS,ete. 

Grw>ry  of  Tours,  13. 

GreiD.  C.  W.  M.  (»llode<!  to).  IT4,  eta. 

Grendel,  description  ot,  3;i-3S:  hli 
struggle  with  Beowulf,  3».  39;  Ul 
mother.  41;  her  raid,  piusnit.  and 
death.  42.  43,  4A-4S;  meaning  of  tb* 
name.  B3,  M;  resemblaiiws  to  lb* 
Grendel  story  elsewhere  in  liter*. 
Inpe,84-Se. 

Grettia  Saga,  rfoembles  story  of  Beo- 
lentlf,  89-82. 

Grimui,  J.,  his  Trutonic  Mytholotn 
(,l.c.l«l),  137  ■...». 

Grosvbopp.  F.,  his  theor;  concerning 

Gadrnn  Saga  ireferred  to).  6.  T. 

QueM.  Dr.  E.,  his  Originri  CeltUat 
(referred  to).  105.  etc.;  hia  transla- 
tion of  poem  on  Uriconium.  110 ;  his 
theory  of  authorship  of  Caedmanlc 

Gutbbere.  tbe  Burgnndinn.  2. 

a  warrior  In  Finntburu,  68. 

(Guntber),  Kiug  of  the  Franks, 

96. 

uthls...  _.  .  1, 

ot,  described  a 

413;  quoted  also,  1T6,  2(fT. 
Gnthlaf ,  U6. 

Gwynedd,  Welsh  kingdom  o(.  112. 
Gyrwaa,  the,  a  tribe  ol  Angles,  114, 

11(>,  136. 

IIat'Kiak  or  ArnicA.  comes  to  Eng- 
land with  Theodore,  IIKI.  Zn. 

"  lliidnl)rand  and  Hlldebraud,"  Our- 
msn  lay  ot.  Hi),  100, 

Haethcyii,  son  of  Hrethel,  19:  slayi 
Herebeald,  Ti;  blB  (eud  with  the 
Sweona,  2.'i.  J 

Hagen  (Hsgeoa),  hia  story  In  th>  i 
romances  ol  Walther  ol  Aqultan*,  ] 
96-9B.  ' 

Hnma.  3. 

"Harrowing  ol  Hell,"  noeni  oD  th«, 

Hartlepool,  3TI. 

Healldeno.  tatbor  of  Hrothgar,  30. 


I 


.  I  Ueanlrod,  a 
by  Bbqwi 


1  of  Hyg 

[.  SI,  ii. 


I    ■iiMi'w.n.  ■■■niiihiitijri 

ar^ii  ill  ■■«.  lM.Kl«r«<**4a|lMklH- 

—  *■■—  «r wttttf. tm:  fcg *t*r  '  i.  '  i   '  "   — --—       — 

—      fMhfca  —— luy.ia  g»;       «ank  «;  lia  te^  wilfe  DBwa,  M, 


i4r,  hir  KMT  M  Ok  n-BMHB 

mbMlil*,  AMmaf  BMktef.  3U. 

anfM. »;  U*  Morr,  Xt  S3^&. 

«fa«  rqnoMd),  W  k. 
fU^^U  Ihivi  o(  BmwbU,  kOkd  bj 

HoDorliia,  AnhMibop  «1  CtaUrboij, 


Hoah,  AfRliM«bop,  bb  Z^u  o/  IA« 

ArrhbUhop*  (nfamd  to),  Z« n. 
Honu,  JntUb  obM.  lMd«  at  EhbafleM, 

im, 

llrmulf,  tha,  3.  4. 

HralliM,    Klnif   nt    Ltw   OetU,   Krand- 
fntlicr  of  BiiiwuH, 


Jewftt'i  Orw«  JAnmrf*  (qnoud) .  US  ■. 
John,  AbbM  at  81.  Hartio's,  teadMa 
■ini^u  •!  Wcsimodtli,  2K. 

of  Bemiey,  Kshop  of  Hexhaa 

ktu)  York,  276:  hi*  coDneetion  «tth 
re  in  Korlhnmbria.  3U. 
n,  ballad  of  (ijaaMd), 


»  BarlercD 


162  I 
'  Jadith,"  tbe  poem  of,  its  oririn  and 

date,  333-S(4;  described  and  tnuia- 

lated,  334-3361  qaoted  also.  128.  UO. 
■JulUna,"  CynBwnlTi  poem  ol,  do- 

srribed,  3»T-389:  ■■■ ' 

In,  au6,  msn. 


iTric  S;  wmlilil.  «-& 

I...-.— fc— ,  ^  TTt 

Iji«^  of  KMt,  SJS  a.:  «l  be  W  Wo. 

MX,  311  m4  &.;  ctf  XUirf  (tdtned 


.___.«»rBft,SM;' 

itWMnwiatb,a.:  atJ>n««.  ^Sl 
dtfield,MBef .  «*  sp  by  Ob,  MS^BS. 
LindMMne.  191, 92,  SI. 
UaSawutR,  tbe,  m  tnb*  cf   Aogtcs, 

U4.  116. 
liywardi  Hen,  hU  poeai  m  UncoDiam.  I 

iOB-lll. 
Logemui,  Dr.,  hii  accoDiit  of  iDMiip- ' 

tiOD  DD  the  at.  Gsliilc  En»,  33)1.         i 
London,  ita  nuk  u  Roman  cirr.  107. 
LolltiB,  Anrhbiihop  ol  Mainz,  lui  IdIsi- 

conrae  wiili  Bngland.  2*1. 

Mabjut,  t«>ctw0  rtngtag  ai  HextuMQ, 

236. 
Ualldaf,  an  Irisb  monk,  233i  toondB 

Habneslniry.  an.  S3». 
Halmeaburv,  2,'W.  3W,  242. 
Haaerfekl,  battle  ot,  lia 
Mkttbew  of  Westminstec  (quoted),  T3, 

etc. 
Helnwe  (Old).  221,  222.  2T1. 
HerclB,  rise  of  literature  In  3S1-2K!, 
Merciani,  Che,  settle  in  EukIiukI.  llfi. 
Hilton,  resemblances  ot  his  FaradiK 

Lott  to  the  Otntiit,  30(i  n..  »0I  n. 
HinuntwCt  tbe  nrorcl  of  Welsnd,  9H  n. 
Hoiutsteries.  early  Enirllsb,  tliair  lo- 

flnence  00  BnKlliih  litemtnre,  SIS- 

iXi;  founded  by  Irish  Church,  ZTl, 

Vl2i  founded  bj-  Roman  Church,  273 


•  liry 


siroid,  Hkrep,  M*.     .    . 
Uk>,  6T.  67  ■*.;  eoMMed  in  IcMMd 
rith  Offa  ot  Henda.  TS,  233.    Sola 


A,» 


Rot* 


Bath,  107)  cl 

ToIe,3Sl. 
Otttot.  Kahop  ot  Womater,  IDL 
Ohtbere,  eon  of  OnicentfaeDw,  23. 
Old  Saxony,  Caednmolan  poaina  oob< 

nected  with,  332. 
Onela,  son  ot  OnKeatbeow,  33L 
Oneentbeow,  KioR  ot  the  Sweooa,  Ua 

feud  with  Haetheyn,  23. 
OrdUf.  U5. 
Urkneyinfa  Sags,  hunting  ot  reindeat 

told  of  in  the,  142. 
OnisiiiB.  his  acruuiit  of  tbe  Noitbman'l    j 

coast  in  .Elfrod"s,  32  n. 
Oamt  I..  King  ot  NoTtfanubrla,  3S0. 
— -  n.,  King  of  NorthumbHa,  4(0. 
Odric,  Kineof  Nartbumhrla,  2S8. 

underldnic  of  Hwlecas.  lOT. 

Oswald,  King  ot  Norihiinibrla,  doteati    ' 

Cadwallou  at    l><i>nlslium,   IIH;   la 

slain  It)  Mitscrteld,  ib.;  ChrUllanltf    < 
lilt.  1<JL>.-JAH:  Irish  liiHuann 


I,  'jno. 


iiig  ul  Delrn,  alnln  by  Oiivla, 
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OtvSu,  Kins  of  Norlbumbria.  alaya;  Kpon,  223,227,  772 

Penda  at  WluwaBd,  IIS;  sl^a  On-  '" -'  — J 

Kin,  268:  Irish  ipliuence  ou,  m-«l ; 


(rel«n«d  to).  117. 


It  SfDod  at  Wbltbj,  277. 

"  Pahthbr."  verees  on  the.  431,  432. 
"  Parlridge,"  verses  on  the,  431. 
PauUinuB.  converts  Northumbria,  191 ; 


D  of  Peada,  embraces  Chf  is- 
llanlty.  192. 

Pen.  bniUeot,  118. 

Penila,  Klnj!  or  Mercia,  allies  with 
Cxlvallnn,  112;  elays  Etutwine  at 
Hivatlitlelil,  118;  slays  Oswald  at 
Munrteld,  118;  ia  knied  by  Osntu 
at  WiDw>«d,  ib.;  flgbis  against 
Christianity,  liB. 

Peiigwera  [StLrewsbnrr) ,  110. 

"PhcBUlx,''  poem  of  the,  427-430: 
qunled  also,  31S,  316. 

PicU,  201.  267. 

Powell.  F.  York  (referred  U>),  Ul  n. 
[Sia  VlglnsBonl 

Prebn.  A.,  bis  RUtael  tUt  EitterbueAet 
(referred  to).  123  ii.,  etc. 


.._ _jtof  Cbriatianity.  lill, 

Rdnrrtd,  resloi«8  Wbltb;.  286,  and  n. 
Bbeda,  ■  nature  goddess,  mealioDed 

by  Baeda.  81. 
'"-^'--" —  '"'-|B  song)  (rofened 


Rbyming 

Rby  '   "  ' 

I.' 


3Da. 


prof.  J„  his  llibbrrt  Ltcticrrt 
referred  to),  84  n. 
,Jdle8,  Early  English,  their  charac- 
ter. lU-136,  137,  142;  on  the  Wan- 
deiingSinser.T;  Di«gDD, 02, and  n. ; 
8word,  122:  Shield,  123;  Vixor  of 
Helmet.  124;  Spear,  124;  Baturinic 
Ram.  ISA;  Bow,13fi;  Uall-ooat ,  13B ; 
Horn.  120;  Reed-fluts.  13S;  Month 
<?),  13B;  Oi.  136;  Creation,  137,  HI 
(2):  BtSK-homs.  141:  Stae.  143: 
BwlKtr.HS:  Pb>U)ch,l4a:  Rake.146; 
Voung  BuU,  146:  Palcon.  147:  Swan, 
148;  Starlinm  (?1,  148;  Ni((htincale. 
149:  Loom.  161 ;  Mead,  Iftl ;  Old  John 
Barleycorn  (?).  102;  SunandMocn, 
IH;  Anobor,  ITS;  Barnacle  Gooee 
<T),  179;  lee-floe,  ISI ;  Storm  on 
buid.183;  Storm  on  sea.  182 :  Hnrri- 
caoe,  183-186.     Bee  alw  136,  ISO.  t53, 

17B,  iaa. 

UUn(£nigmata).a«S,.')R8.    [See 

Enldbelm,    BoseUas,    SymphoBins, 
Talwine] 


Roger  of  Wendov 

Romanes,  777. 

Rorik.  3tH. 

"  Rained  Bure,"  poem  of  the.  IOI-IOSl 

"Rnne  Song,"  tbe.  Note  E;   anoled 

also,  i:i6, 138.  IHO. 
Runes,  on  the  wbale-boneeaaket.fiOik; 

un  the  Ruthwell  Crom.  3:Ni.  XI7 ;  on 

reliquary  of   Cross  at  Si.  Guidnle. 

337.  338;  in  CjnewuU's  poems,  308, 

o-  •»'■  "-%  D,487^ 

,       ..„.  ic  Jffttl 

(quoted). 78  and  n.;  hia  explanu 

of  tbe  myth  of  Ing  in  tbe  Bunt  Song, 
Mote  E.  476. 

S4RBBEHT,  King  ot  the  East  Sazoni, 

rei-eiTBB  Cbrisllaoity,  liH. 
Saipi,  Odin's  daughter,  10. 
S^a-cydes  of  sang  in  Bemeulf,  74- 

SaxoRs.  the,  their  mlgrstlon  to  Eng- 
land. 114.  [See  East-.  Booth-,  West- 
Saxons] 

ScaaJ.     [S«  Soyld] 

Sehmetler,  Professor,  his  theory  of  con- 
nection of  Csedmonic  poems  iritta 
the  He Jiond .  302  n. 

Scllling,  Widsith'B  brother  bud,  3, 3. 

Scop,  lite  and  character  ot  the.  6. 6.  T, 
9,  10;  C;rn*''nl'<  14  8;  tbe  lemuler- 
inn,  not  usual,  B ;  sineers  belov  the, 
9.  IBeealsoforakeleheaofthrSros, 
the  poems  ot  Wid*i(h,  Dtor.  Biddle 
on  Wandering  StHger] 

S<Tld.  legend  of,  M.  IT;  Via  btulal  told 
in  Bromii/,  36.  37;  his  legend  toM 
by  English  Chronldors,  78. 80;  bear- 
ing of  legend  on  tbe  ori^n  ol  tbe 
Teutonic  Aryans.  79.  80;  Rydberr'* 
Iheorr  concerning  tiiin,  711.  See  alao 
Note  D,  488. 

Scyldings.  26. 

Sea,  tbe,  In  Early  English  Poetrj.  Utna 
16S-lffr,  176.  177.  179;  1 


',  168,   1T3,  IHO;    It*  aallon. 
-178;  Ita  ships.  1~    — 
s  birds,  1T8, 179:  « 


1TI-1T8 :  Ita  shioB.  168.  173  N 


IMt-lSfl;  symbolic  lUs  ot,  in  potUj, 
1K7,  1«8, 

"  Seafarer."  poem  of  tin,  data  aad 
aiub.   ship.   3H.   300-308:   Iot*  o( 
nature  in.  361,  363;  tiBOsUtMl.  f" 
36.1;  and  NoU  A,  4S0;  aoMei  4 
180,201. 

Secgas.SS. 

Sherborne.  23»  n..  343. 

BldnaccMer,  231. 

Siegfried.    [See  Ajmluios. 


tianslated.  M^ 
0;  qDOtOd^^B 

lias.  SigeaBI^ 


I 


I   UcverK,  Professor,  hia  theory  □(  source 
I       of  aenetit  B.  j»l  n. 
Bizeberbt,  King  of  East  AukUb.  192. 
193;  sets  apscbools,  231. 


Slgfred,  friend  of  Baeda.  330,  316  n. 


Skeat,  ProfesHor  (quoted),  43 n.,  etc. 

Skene,  bis  Four  ATU:ient  Bookt  of 
Watet  (referred  to),  104 n. 

Soatbfolk,  tbe,  a  band  of  Aiigles,  settle 
in  Britain,  114. 

South  Sfucotu,  the,  toaai  kingdom  of 
Sussex,  103;  convened  bv  Wilfrid, 
1U3. 

"Spirit  of  Men,"  poem  on  tlie,  de- 
scribed, 436n.;  (quoted), 153. 

Stephens,  Professor,  bis  edition  of 
Watdhere.  96. 

Strathclfde,  Wetah  kingdoin  of,  264. 

Stnio'uc8hRUi,2T9n.  [Seealso Whitby] 
Stabba,  Blsbon,  his  account  of  Baeda'a 

means  of  education,  31Sn. ;  qnoted 

also,  34D,  tlr. 
Sortees  Psalter.  236  n. 
Bweet,  Henry  (quoted),  DO  n.,  344n. 
flweons,  feud  between  Qeala  and.  23. 


\ 


Talne,  M.,  his  sketch  of  tbe  Eailj  Eng- 
lish, TO. 
Talieasiu,  26071. 

Tat  wine,  Archbishop  of  Canterbtiry, 
his  fiirfrfiei,  12271.   ""   """  — 


his  Eartu  EnglUh  Literature  (re- 
ferred loj,  302  n. 

Theodore  ot  Tnrsag,  Archbishop  ot 
Ctmterbury.  193;  encourages  learn- 
ing. 230,  23T ;  bis  Ten  Articiei, 
23?  n. 

Tbeodric,  King  ot  the  Goths,  men- 
tioned In  Lament  of  Deor,  5;  dts- 
CDSsion  of  the  passage,  yjte  B,  iSi, 
mentioned  In  Wald/ure,  99, 

Theodoric,  KInj;  of  the  Pranks,  his 
attack  on  Chochllulcus.  14. 

Tbor.BO.     NofeD,  469n. 


Tborkelin,  O.,  Brst  pnbUsl 

entire.  12. 
Thrylho.lwoverslonsofberstory.eTn,    I 
Tlflbury,  242.  "' 

Trumbert,  friend  ot  Baeda,  230,  34B  n, 
Trumhere,  Abbot  of  Qllllng,  211. 
Tunier.  Sharon.  "-'-    "' " 

Anyto-i-axon»  (i 
Tynemouth,  2T1. 

Ubicohhim    (Wro<eter), 


Vrrca,  Abbess  of  Tynemouth,  200. 

'•  Vercelli  Book,'' 25B. 

Vlgfussouand  Powell,  their  CorpuiPo- 

etictim  BoffUle  {referred  to),  11  n.. 


._...<,  lBO-161. 
Volaunga  Saj-a.  the  drsgon  Fofitir  ot, 
compared  with  the  iirouuf^  dragon, 
00;  Srst  sketch  Of,  la  Beomutf.  ^. 

Wasqufndihos,  the,  19. 

Waldhere  (Waltber),  Ekkehard's  ver- 
aiou  ot  tbe  Hlorj  ot,  96-9B. 

'■  Waldhere,"  Uie  noem  of,  95,  99, 100. 

WuIrUB,  tbe,  Note  C,4U3. 

Waltham.  242. 

"  Wanderer."  poem  of  the.  date  and 
anlborshlp,  3fi&-3SI;  descriptions  ot 
Nature  tD.;i5T,35H;  translated ,  364- 
36T;  Note  A,  4TS;  quoted  alao,  ITS, 
205.206. 

Wanley,  H.,  discovers  poem  ot  Beo- 
ipulf,  12. 

War,  In  Early  English  Poetrj-,  128-132. 

Warebani,  22T. 

Wealhtbeow,  wife  ot  HrothKOr,  asks 
Beowulf's  friendship  for  her  sons, 
19;  greets  him  at  the  banqaet,  3S; 
gives  him  gilla,  39;  her  cnaract«r, 

Wearmoulh,  327. 372  n. 

Wederna,  tbe,  16. 

"  Weirds  of  Men,"  poem  on  tbe.  43S,   I 

4.1U;  quoted  also.  1%,  140, 147,  IS^ln.     J 
Weissenb  runner    Prayer,    the,    Ulgb  ■ 

Oennan  Focm.  100  n. 
Wells,  242. 
Weland,  stary  of,  in  Lament  of  Dear, 

6 :  Note  B.  4Gl*tf  ngraved  on  casket, 
■"        -Jonedln  Beoum^f,^6■,  in 


I 


WerlaaS,  Professor,  hi*  diaooitery  of 

Waldhere,  tfi. 

West  Saxons,  Ihair  conqnesl  ol  8oDth 
BrituiD,  106. 

Wessex.  Cbrlslluilty  in,  193;  riu  of 
literatura  in,  ZtS-SiA 

Whale,  poem  on  Llie,  431-433;  ninjc 
Tenea  on  tbe,  SO  n.;  (Sperm) ,  433 
n.;  Nol«C.4ia. 

Whaller,  battle  of.  iSO. 

Wliitbv,  S;iiod  of,  IveS,  358:  monasteiy 
of,  OTl :  Bceoery  round,  285-J88. 

Widia.  H»  B..  W. 

WldHith,  disviuaioD  of  the  name,  1; 
thepoem  of,  t-S ;  itsdate.  Kot«  A,4a<l. 

"  Wile's  Complaint,"  poem  of  the,  ita 
date  and  authorship.  3S9-35T ;  traoB- 
Inlod,  359-361 ;  quoted  alao,  374. 

Wight.  Isle  of,  193. 

Wielaf,  last  of  the  Waegmnndtngs. 
19;  helps  Beownlf  against  dragon, 
21,  53,  54;  Id  present  al  Beowulf's 
death,  M,  lUl;  refiroacbes  tbe  recre- 
ant IheRns.  66. 

Wilfrid,  conTerlB  the  Jntes  of  Wicht, 
193 ;  enoouriaeeB  the  artA   in    Nor- 


Introduces  Benedictine  rule  at 


iipoa 


bla  triendsbip  with  Acca,  344. 

11.,  Bishop  ot  York,  3T7. 

Wlllebad,  his  councctiou  with  liteia- 


n  of  Malmeabory  (qDol«d),  78, 


siaiis,»5. 
Willigis,  father  of  Wiliihrord.  tonndg 

monasleiy,  "Ut  n. 
Wlmbonie.  £U,  343. 


Sofdf, 

II.,  and  Note  0,4liH;  worahipot. 
Note  D.  fb.    [See  also  Odlnn] 
'omen,  in  earl;  England,  tI7,  68, 198- 


Winfrid.    raee  Boniface) 

Wlnwaed,  battle  at  the,  118. 

Woden,  Wjdsith  another  nann  lor 
(?).1t  called  Hmkarr,Tti;  is  be  nor 
earlleM  fotvrather?  T»-61 ;  and  Note 


Wudn,  3. 

Wulf  23. 

WoUgar, ».  34. 

Wnimere,  son  ot  Penda,  ISO. 

Wulker,  Profeaaor.  his  OrundrU*  (to- 

ferredto),  16  n..  etc. 
WvlQngs,  19. 
Wvr-    -•-  •'- 

Early  Engtisb  religion.  81  '  in  war, 
13D;  change  wrouchl  hv  Christian- 
ity in  doctrine  ol,  306, 30T. 

YMiLtKGA  Saoa,  burial  ot  HaU  Is 

the.  aTn. 
York,  stormed    by  Saxnus, 


y^V-a? 
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